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Art.  I. —  1.  Moidrote  and  tfte  Covenanters t  UluatraieU  from 
Private  Letters  and  other  Original  Documents  hithertu  un- 
published. By  Mark  Napier,  Escj.,  Advocate.  2  vols. 
London.     8vo.     183«. 

2.  The  Life  and  Times  of  M&ntrose:  lUuatrated  from  Original 
Mamtsvripts,  inchiding  Familg  Papers,  now  first  published 
from  the  Montrose  Charter- Chest,  and  other  Private  Reposi- 
tories.    By  Mark  Napier,  Esq.  Kdinburgb.     1840. 

"IVTR.  NAPIER  states  in  his  Dedication  of  1840  that  he  was 
■^'•^  roused  lo  authorship  on  finding  thut  the  old  calumnies  against 
Montrose  have  not  yet  h>st  their  credit,  and  that  his  name  is  still 
ineniiimed  as  one  to  be  '  abhorred  '  even  in  present  limes,  and  by 
high  authorities.  From  these  oliiter  dicta  (for  such  we  must  con- 
sider them)i  even  the  most  candid  and  most  juslly-respccted 
writers  are  not  always  free.  Against  them  there  must  ever  tie  a 
right  of  appeal  to  ancient  and  authentic  records.  But  we  think 
it  highly  pn>bable  that  no  such  unfavourable  views  would  have 
been  formed,  and  no  such  disparaging  terms  emjdoyed,  had  there 
been  then  before  the  world  those  fuller  innteriaU  which  the  pa- 
tient industry  of  Mr.  Najiicr  has  since  that  time  produced. 

With  a  just  admiration  for  Montrose  and  the  Scottish  loyalists, 
he  has  carefully  and  dillgenilv  sought  (lUL  whatever  could  bear 
upon  their  history.  The  appearance  of  his  first  work,  •  Montrose 
and  the  Covenanters/  in  1838,  incited  the  descendants  of  the  hero 
to  a  search,  which  they  had  strangely  during  two  centuries  post- 
poned, into  their  own  family  Charter-Chest, *^a  search  which  has 
brought  to  light,  for  the  first  time,  several  imporlanl  original 
letters  to  Montrose,  especially  from  Kings  Charles  the  First  and 
Second.  Under  these  circumstances,  which  might  have  morti6e*l 
an  ordinary  scribbler,  Mr.  Kajiier  was  far  from  echoing  the  reply 
of  the  French  Abbe  and  would-be  historian,  who,  when  ofTerctl 

•  Thelttip  Dukcuf  Miitiltoie  wniie  lo  Mr.  Najjwr  ni  followi,  iircviou*  lo  tliepulili- 
calion  or  IH3S  :  '  I  am  lorr;  to  aay  tbal  we  caimot  give  tou  any  asaUtouce  in  the  task 
jou  aie  pceparing  lu  uudcrlakc,  as  Ihctc  arc  nt)  }ja|>ctft  wlialvvcr  «xistiii)f,  uid  in  aur 
pottMBion,  which  can  throw  lighl  upon  the  lubjecl.' — Pn/act,  p,  xiv. 
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The  Marquh  of  Montrose, 


some  curious  MS.  noieg  of  the  »twernor  of  a  fortress,  answer 
drily,  Man  sO'ffe  est  fait!     Mr.  Napier,  on  the  contrary,   in 
excellcDt  spirit,  and  wiih   most  coramendablc  zeal,  sal  down 
re-write  his  book  by  the  aid  of  his  fresh  materials.     The   ne 
work  was  published  in  IB40  with  the  title  '  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Montrose,'   but  compressed  into  a  single  volume,  and  omiitin 
not  a  few  of  the  documents   and  extracts  to    be   found   in   iH 
former.      Both  works  are   therefore  necessary  to  a  full    unde 
standin*;  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  from  iKith  (not  neglecting  other 
helps)  that  we  propose  to  draw  what  we  hope  may  not  prove  un* 
welcome  to  our  readers,  a  sketch  of  the  career  and  character 
Tiir.  Grrat  Marqims— aji  to  this  day  in  Scotland  the  hero  con 
tinues  to  be  called. 

There  are  very  few  men  so  eminent  of  whose  early  years  so 
little  is  known.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
his  high  rank  and  lineage — the  hca*!  of  the  house  of  Graham, 
and  by  succession  the  Bflh  Karl  of  Montrose.  Neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  of  his  birth  appear  to  be  Tecr)rdcd.  We  only  know 
that  at  the  decease  of  bis  father,  the  fourth  Flarl,  in  Novem 
1626,  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year.  During  the  rest  of 
{nonage  he  was  under  llie  guardianship  of  Lord  Napier  of  Mer- 
chiston,  who  bad  married  one  of  his  elder  sisters,  and  who  con- 
'tinued  through  life  his  bosom-friend.  It  was  perhaps  as  being- 
an  only  son  thai  Montrose  marrlc<l  in  veryearlv  youth.  Mis  wife 
was  Madeline  Carnegie,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Soulhesk;  and 
by  1633  we  find  him  already  the  father  of  two  sons.  Early  in 
ihat  year  his  young  Countess  appears  to  have  died ;  but  even  of 
that  iacl  there  is  no  positive  record,  and  it  is  rather  inferred  from 
the  utter  silence  respecting  her  in  all  further  accounts  of 
Montrose. 

In  the  same  year,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  his  domestic 
bereavement,  Montrose  went  abroad,  travelling  inU.>  FrnnoR  and 
Italy,  and  continuing  on  the  Continent  about  three  years.  We 
can  trace  no  particulars  of  his  tour,  nor  of  his  habits  of  life  at 
that  perioil.  Only  in  the  archives  of  the  English  College  at 
Rome  appears  the  following  entry :  *  IG35,  27th  day  of  March, 
two  Earls,  Angus  .and  Montrose,  with  four  others,  gentlemen  of 
distinction  of  that  nation,  attended  by  four  domestics,  were  ho- 
nourably entertained  in  our  refectory  according  to  their  rank." 

Montrose  came  back  from  his  travels  with  great  accomplish- 
ments and  advantages  both  of  mind  and  person.  His  chaplain. 
Dr.  Wishart,  desrrib<!s  him  as  '  not  very  tail,  nor  much  exceeding 
a  middle  stature,  but  of  an  exceeding  strong  composition  of 
body  and  an  incredible  force,  joined  with  an  excellent  proportion 
and   fine  features.     His  hair  was  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  his 
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complexion  8an|i:uine,  of  a  quick  and  piercing^  jBTray  ^Ac,  wiib  a 
hich  nose,  something  like  the  nncient  sign  of  the  magnanimity'  of 
the  Persian  Kin^s.      He  was  a  man  of  a  verj-  princely  camaire  and 

excellent  address a  complete  horseman,  and  had  a  srncrular  ^ 

grace  in  riding'.*  1/  this  portrait,  as  drawn  by  his  own  cha])lain, 
should  appear  too  favourable  and  in  nee<l  4)f  some  corrective,  we 
can  supply  one  from  Bishop  Burnet,  who  always  refers  to  'the 
Great  Marquis  '  with  especinl  malipnily,  and  even  in  one  passage 
goes  to  the  preposterous  lenpfth  of  questioning  his  personal  cou- 
rage:* 'He  was/  says  the  Bishop.  *a  young  man  well-learned, 
who  had  travelled,  but  hatl  taken  upon  him  the  part  of  a  hero  too 
much,  and  hved  as  in  a  romance,  for  his  whole  manner  was 
stately  to  affectation.' 

On  his  return  home,  adorned  by  such  accomplisliments,  Mon- 
trose was  presented  to  Charles  I.  with  every  expectation  of  a 
cordial  welcome.  But  the  King,  whether  because,  ns  is  alleged, 
he  had  been  prepossessed  against  him  by  the  Hainiltons,  or  be- 
cause his  own  manner  was  cold  and  dry  until  mellowed  by  mis- 
fortune, took  little  notice  of  him.  merely  gave  him  his  hand  to 
kiss,  and  then  turned  aside.  This  slight  was  keenly  fell  by 
Montrose;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  floubt  (however  strenuously 
Mr.  Napier  denies)  that  it  formed  one  motive  of  the  part  which 
he  shortly  afterwards  took  in  the  growing  troubles  of  Scotland. 

Those  troubies.  as  is  well  known,  began  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Canons  and  Liturgy,  and  resulted  in  the  production  of  the 
Covenant.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  that  bond  was  hailed  among  the  Scottish  people  ; 
Hume  not  unaptly  speaks  of  it  as  a  general  contagion.  That  a 
his;h-spiriled  young  nobleman,  attached  io  the  Protestant  faith, 
not  regardless  of  popularity,  conscious  <jf  great  abilities,  and  re- 
senting the  neglect  of  the  Court,  should  espouse  a  specious  cause 
in  tlie  first  dawn  of  its  zeal,  ami  before  it  was  clouded  over  by 
excesses,  was  surely  not  unnatural.  Nor  were  the  most  artful 
solicitations  wanting  from  many  quarters,  and  above  all  from  the 
Karl  of  RolheSj  to  secure  so  hopeful  an  ally.  As  Principal  Unbcrt 
Baillie  afterwards  declared,  '  The  canniness  of  Uoihes  brought  in 
Montrose  to  our  parly. *f 

Once  engaged,  Montrose  bore  a  shore  in  all  the  factions  of  the 
General  Assemblies.  We  find  the  Marquis  of  Harailum.  the 
King's  Commissioner  in  Scotland,  write  ol  him  with  much  aspe- 
rity to  his  Royal  Master  (Nov.  27,  1638)  :  •  Now  for  the  Cove- 
nanters I  sliall  only  say  this;  in  general  they  may  all  be  placed 
in  one  roll  as  they  now  stand ;   but  certainly.  Sir.  those  that  have 

•   HUtury  uf  Hw  Own  Timei,  toI.  i,  p.  91,  eil.  Oxfura,  1833. 
t  LctlcrlD  W.  Spang,  April  IJ,  164.^. 
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both  bronclicfl  the  business,  and  still  hold  it  aluft,  are 
Balmcrino,  Lindsay,  LAtthian,  L<»udon,  Yester,  Cransloun. 
are  manv  uthrrs  as  forward  in  show,  amongst  whom  none  more 
vainly  foolisli  than  Montrose.  But  the  above  mentioned  are  the 
main  contrivers.'  .At  this  period.  als<».  Monlri>se  was  intrusted 
with  two  exi^itions  ll^  the  north.  The  first  had  for  its  object 
conversion  rather  than  contiucst ;  the  Earl  was  attended  by  three 
of  the  moBi  ardent  of  the  secetUnz  clergy;*  and  he  returned  in 
August,  1638,  with  a  parchment  full  of  signatures  to  the  Cove- 
nant; 'the  miwt  worthiest  laurel,*  adds  Mr.  Napier,  'that  he 
ever  gained.' 

The  second  expedition,  in  the  spring  of  1639,  was  more  con^re- 
nia!  to  his  military  temper ;  he  was  required  to  keep  in  check  the 
Marquis  of  Huntley  as  the  Kiu;;"s  lieutenant  north  of  Spey. 
Some  newly -levied  foot  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  Ixire 
the  title  of  General ;  but  as  he  complained  from  the  first  to  Gor- 
don of  Straloch,  '  business  here  is  all  transacted  by  vote  and  a 
Committee,  nor  can  I  g^ct  anyihing^  done  of  myself.'  After  some 
skirmishing,  he  found  Huntley  not  disinclined  to  treat;  and  it  was 
arranged  between  them  that  they,  each  accompanied  by  eleven  of 
his  friends,  should  hold  a  conference  at  the  village  of  Lowess^ 
about  nine  miles  south  of  Slralhbogie.  The  two  parties  met 
accfjrdingly,  armed  only  with  walking-swords;  and  such  was  their 
mutual  suspicion,  that  a  gentleman  from  each  side  was  appointed 
In  search  the  other  for  fear  of  hidden  weapons.  After  a  few 
words  of  courteous  greeting,  the  two  chiefs  stepped  aside,  and 
conversed  in  private  for  a  coiisiiterable  lime.  The  result  was.  that 
Huntley  omsented  to  sign  a  pajwrwith  certain  terms  of  adhesion, 
and  on  two  sejtarate  occasions  rode  over  from  his  own  to  the 
Covcnanteis'camp.  Itut  at  his  last  visit  it  was  sought  to  impose 
upon  him  farther  terms ;  on  his  refusal,  the  parole  pledged  for 
his  safety  was  broken,  and  he  was  conducted  as  a  prisnner  or 
a  hostage  to  Edinburgh  Castle.  The  1»id  faith  of  this  detention 
is  manifest  and  glaring.  We  are  assured,  however,  that  Mon- 
trose withstood  it  to  the  uttcrmosl.t  but  found  that  his  single 
voice  in  the  council  of  ofiicers  could  not  avail  to  prevent  it. 

*  All  BCCounI  of  ttirir  Brrival  at  Ahenlceti  ii  given  l>y  Juliti  Spalding,  catntniattry* 
clerk  of  lliot  tuwn,  Mr)iu9«  '  History  of  th«  Troubin'  was  priiilMl  by  ihu  Ilannolyue 
~l|iilj  ill  \*^2i.  *  Tli«  rn.)VMt  unci  Daillia  rouitmu^ly  snltirf  tLetn  at  tht^ii  Iixlgiiiic, 
»U  uffrr  llieiii  will*  uiid  Coiifw-t*  acconliiig  to  Ihrir  UuiloMr  rtMtoiii  for  litvir  wrlryme; 
UUliii  llwir  courlwnw  ulVer  was  tliwlainfiilly  tcfutrd,  suyiiiu  riiey  wwulit  Jrink  uoiit 
uritli  ttipm  until  first  llii?  Oivtiiatit  uraji  iub«cfili«J  :*     (July  20,  1038.) 

t  Qtou  otit  A/ofilroft  Moppotatl  de  font  mu  pouvmr,  ate  itiC  wtiril*  of  Hrattith  tie 
Salniorwt  (ii.  67),  wbiwe  woik  wu  writreii  in  rrrtirh,  and  |>riiiled  at  ParU  in  1G6I, 
James  Guraon,  a  kiiMmati  nf  Hiiiilli^,  ailmils  tliat  Muiiirose  was  '  overbonie  by  voiv*  ' 
ill  tins  Imitiactiun,  but  implies  a  doubt  (surely  williout  a  shadow  of  probabiUty) 
wlictliex  III*  toutaiice  was  sincere  or  litnulatetl. 
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It  seems  not   unrcaaonabte   lo   infer  that  the  rcsentmeiit  of 

Mnntxose  at  finding  himself  tlms  committed  to  an  act  of  treachery, 
may  have  comhined  with  his  alarm  for  the  monarchy  and  his  dis- 
gust at  the  i^rowinj^  violence  which  he  saw  around  him.  to  alienate 
him  from  the  parly  which  he  had,  perhaps  too  rashly,  espoused. 
In  the  Parliaments  of  1639  and  1610  his  name  on  several  occa- 
sions appears  on  the  side  of  moderate  counsels.  Even  in  the  Beltl 
he  showed  a  disposition  to  lenilv.  though  no  ahalemcnt  of  vigour. 
Scarcely  had  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  with  Huntley  in  his  train, 
before  lie  heard  that  the  loyal  ]3aron$  of  the  north  were  aji^aiii  in 
arms.  With  characleristic  energy  he  iniitanlly  set  o(V  ag:aini 
crossed  the  Grampians,  gfalhered  troops  as  he  went,  and  on  the 
25th  of  May  re-entered  Aberdeen  at  the  head  of  two  or  three 
thousand  innips.  the  flower  of  which  were  the  horsemen  of  Angus 
and  Mcarns.  He  had  with  him  the  Earls  Marischal  and  Athol, 
and  several  other  Lords  and  gentlemen,  together  with  a  train  of 
thirteen  field -pieces.  The  day  but  one  after  his  arrival  he  held  a 
gener.-il  Cominillee  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  Aberdeen,  which 
had  distinguished  itself  by  its  7.ca\  for  Prelacy — '  that  unnatural 
city/  as  Principal  Raillic  calls  it  on  that  account.  The  Covenant- 
ing Ministers  of  that  day  were  unable  to  understand  how  a  town 
which  favoured  Bishops  could  desene  the  smallest  mercy  ;  they 
remembered  the  texts  on  the  destruction  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and 
urged  that  in  like  manner  Aberdeen  should  be  given  up  to 
slaughter  and  conflagration.  Montrose,  however,  sUKid  firm 
against  them;  and,  being  backed  on  this  occasion  by  the  young 
Earl  Marischal  and  other  men  <»f  weight,  finally  carried  his 
point,  so  that  the  burghers  of  Aberdeen  were  only  fined  and 
reprimanded,  and  exposed  to  free  quarters,  but  spared  from  fire 
and  sword. 

One  instance,  however,  of  slaughter  on  a  small  scale  is  re- 
corded by  John  Spalding.  It  appears  that  the  Covenanting 
officers  and  soldiers  on  their  first  visit  were  tlccoraled  each 
with  a  blue  riband  round  his  neck.  Upon  their  retreat  some 
Aberdeen  ladies  in  derision  lied  blue  ribands  rounil  their  lap- 
Uogs'  necks.  Hearing  of  this  jest,  the  soldiers  on  their  return 
killed  without  mercy  every  cur  which  they  met  in  the  town,  'so 
that  neither  houtul  nor  m^.Man,  or  other  dog,  was  left  olive  1'  (May 
26.  1G39.) 

The  next  step  of  Montrose  was  lo  bring,  up  his  field-pieces, 
and  batter  the  castle  of  Gight,  a  principal  strong-hold  of  the 
Gordons  ;  but  he  quickly  rnised  the  siege  on  learning  that  a  new 
enemy  was  at  band.  Huntley's  second  son,  the  Viscount 
Aboyne,  whom  the  King  had  lately  named  his  lieutenant  in  the 
north,  appeared  off  Aberdeen  with  three  armed  ships  and  some 
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troops  on  board.  Aboyne  was  only  a  boy  of  nineteen,  bat  bad 
for  his  guide  Colonel  Gun.  an  experienced  thougrh  versatile 
soldier. — a  partisan  in  both  senses  of  the  word. — and  on  landing 
he  was  joined  by  his  broiher.  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  and  some 
Hif^blaml  levies.  The  whole  united  force  marched  off  in  high 
spirils  to  encounter  Montrose,  who  had  made  skilful  dispositions 
to  receive  them  at  Stonehaven.  On  iheir  roininp  up  a  little 
skirmishing  and  a  few  cannon-balls  were  found  sufficient  to 
send  them  back  in  confusion.  Montrose  next  proceeded  to  force 
ihc  passage  of  the  Dee,  a^in  entered  Aberdeen,  scattered  the 
Gordons  far  and  wide,  and  became  once  more  master  of  the  open 
oounirj*. 

In  this*  skirmisb,  wbich  was  called  tbe  Raid  of  Stonehaven, 
Montrose  appears  to  have  been  gfreally  aided  by  the  effect  of  any 
piece  of  ordnance  on  the  ima<rinalions  of  the  Highlanders;  even 
down  to  1745  they  called  a  cannon  *  the  Musket's  mother,'  and 
looked  upon  it  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe. 

In  the  southern  counties  at  this  time  the  war  seeme<l  coming  to 
a  crisis  between  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  and  the  Kinft: ;  and  the 
Scottish  army,  headed  by  General  Alexander  Leslie,  had  already 
inarched  to  the  Borders,  ivhen  Charles  decided  on  concluding  n 
pacification,  too  hasty  in  its  resolve,  and  too  vague  in  its  terms,  to 
be  lasting.  During  this  hollow  truce  (for  such  it  proved),  his 
Majesiy  summoned  several  of  the  chief  nobles,  among  whom  was 
Montrose,  tontlend  him  at  his  Court  at  Berwick.  Tbe  inten'iew 
between  the  King  and  the  Earl  took  place  accordingly  in  July 
16*19,  and  nllhough  no  ]>articulars  of  it  are  found  recorded,  we 
cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  without  effect.  Kach  on  closer 
ob8er\'atinn  must  have  discovered  the  hig-h  endowments  of  the 
other : — each  after  what  had  passed  would  be  more  than  commonly 
solicitous  to  please.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  such  a  subject  met  the 
eye  of  such  a  master. 

The  motleraiion  of  Montrose  in  the  Parliament  which  met  the 
month  after  (although  the  same  moderaUon  was  shown  by  many 
others  who  had  not  been  to  Berwick)  was  ascribed  by  his  ill- 
wishers  to  the  persuasions  of  the  King,  and  to  his  own  ambitious 
hopes.  'Division,'  writes  Principal  Baillie  (Oct.  J2,  I63y),  'is 
now  much  laboured  for  in  all  our  estate.  They  speak  of  too  great 
prevailing  with  our  nobles.  Home  evidently  fallen  otf.  Montrose 
not  unlikely  to  be  ensnared  with  the  fair  promises  of  advancement. 
Marischal,  Sutherland,  and  others,  somewhat  doubtful.  Sheriff 
of  Tevioldale,  and  some  of  the  Barons,  Inclining  the  Court  way.* 
But  we  altogether  disbelieve  a  story  told  by  Bishoj*  Guthry.  and 
repeated  by  Mr.  Napier  without  objection,  that  Montrose  at  this 
time  found  aQixcd  to  his  chamber  door  a  paper  with  the  words, 
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'INVICTU5  ARMI5  VERHis  vincitur/  Such  an  inscnplioD  is 
clearly  framed  on  a  view  of  Montrose's  lator  exploits  ;  in  1639  he 
had  yet  done  nothing*  to  deserve  the  hi^h  compliment  invictus 

ABM1S. 

Ere  many  months  had  elapsed  from  the  new  inconsiderate  {pa- 
cification, the  differences  whieh  had  been  not  so  much  udiusled  as 
postponed,  ami  the  resentments  slurred  over  instead  of  healed,  burst 
forth  agnin  with  redoubled  fury.  A|rain  did  both  parlies  ajipeal 
to  the  sword;  a<;ain  did  news  come  lo  Edinburgli  lliat  Kine 
Charles  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  had  collected 
an  army  on  the  T>ne,  and  had  placed  himself  at  its  head.  On 
their  part  the  Scottish  Parliament  were  not  slack  in  mustering: 
their  forces  ;  uor  did  Montrose,  when  called  ujK>n,  refuse  his  aitl 
in  that  hour  of  danger.  He  commanded  a  division  in  the  army 
which,  under  General  Leslie,  and  in  July,  1640,  marched  towards 
the  Tweed,  and  encamped  for  a  time  on  Dunse  Moor.  During 
this  pause  in  the  military  operations  a  remarkable  event  in  politics 
occurred.  It  is  stated  by  Montrose  himself,  as  appears  from 
judicial  depositions,  that  a  bond  was  privately  offered  for  his 
signature  proposing  that  some  person  shuuld  be  named  Captain- 
General,  with  arbitrary  powers  north  of  I'orth.  and  implying  that 
this  person  should  he  tiie  Earl  of  Argyle.  Stung  at  the  pra]M)8al, 
Montrose  immediately  look  horse  for  Cumbernauld,  the  house  of 
the  Karl  of  Wigtoun,  where  he  met  by  appointment  several  of 
his  friends,  as  the  Earls  Marischal,  Hume,  Aihol,  and  Mar — 
Lords  Stormont,  Scaforth,  and  Erskinc— and  Amond,  who  was 
second  in  command  of  Leslie's  army.  Wilh  these  and  some 
others,  Montrose  and  Wiglouu  subscribed  a  bond  acknowledging 
tbeir  obligation  to  '  that  Covenant  already  signe*!,'  but  stipulating 
for  their  mutual  aid  and  defence  in  case  of  need,  that  '  every 
one  of  us  shall  join  and  adhere  to  each  other.'  HaWng  thus 
secertly  combined,  Montrose  and  his  friends  returned  to  the  army, 
which  they  found  prepared  to  march  forward  and  cross  the 
Tweed.  On  reaching  that  river,  the  chiefs  cast  lots  as  lo  who 
should  pass  over  the  iirst,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Montrose,  lie 
accordingly  dismounted,  forded  the  stream  on  foot,  and  returned 
to  enccmrage  his  men."  A  few  days  afterwards  he  took  part  in 
the  more  memorable  passage  of  the  1  yne,  and  the  repulse,  or 
rather  rout,  of  the  English  army  at  Newburn. 

In  consequence  of  the  day  at  Newburn,  it  is  well  known  how 
the  King's  forces,  diminished   and  dispirited,  fell  back   first  lo 

*  MnDtiotc't  Lite  and  Titnus,  ji.  ISH,  witU  tlie  (viMaifei  cile«l  from  BoiUie  oDtl 
niiliop  UuUiry.  Sir  Waller  Sriitr,  writing  from  menmry,  tnuiifera  tbe  incident  to  the 
pamijfc  uf  llie  Tyiie,  at  liio  latlW  of  Newlmm,  uliffrn  no  lUniht  H  makes  a  far  twtter 
figure. — *  Talea  of  n  CJnuidfiiUier,'  «ec«niL»riQ^  vol.  K  p>  311>  pd.  )HJ9. 
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Durbam,  then  to  York,  and  how  negouatiniis  for  peace  oom- 
menced  at  Ripon,  when  the  Scots  were  free  to  dictate  almost 
their  own  tenns.  Charles  had  no  other  resoorcx  than  once  more 
to  summon  a  Parliament  in  England — the  '  Long  Parliament,'  as 
it  prored — which  from  the  tctj  fint  di^lajed  an  eager  RM^atioa 
Dot  only  to  cnrfothe  King's  prerogatiTe,  bat  to  punish  his  adrisers. 
Within  a  few  months  of  their  meeting  they  had  already  voted  ship- 
moncT  illegal ;  tbej  had  cancelled  the  sentence  against  Hampden  ; 
tber  had  driven  into  exile  Lord  Keeper  Finch  and  Secretarj 
Windehank ;  thej  had  lent  Laad  to  the  dungeon  and  Strafford 
to  the  icafibld. 

Even  daring  the  negntiatimis  at  Ripcm,  all  danger  to  Sontland 
having  passed,  bat  new  danger  to  the  throne  arisen,  Montrose  did 
not  feel  himself  precluded  from  writing  a  letter  to  the  Kii^,  ex- 
pressive (rf  his  \ojaltj  and  duty.  A  copy  of  this  letter  (so  im- 
laithful  were  some  of  Charles's  servants!)  was  surreptitiously 
obtained,  and  transmitted  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Scottish  army  at 
Newcastle.  Much  incensed^they  openly  chaiged  Muntrose  with 
having  written  to  the  King — bat  Montrose  at  once  avowed  and 
justified  the  act ;  and  since  at  tb^  time  the  highest  respect  for  Uie 
Royal  antfaori^  was  professed  even  by  those  who  most  ardently 
laboured  to  destroy  it — since  even  when  troops  were  levied 
against  the  King  it  was  still  in  the  name  of  the  King — the 
other  ScotUsh  leaders  at  Newcastle  were  compelled,  however 
nnwillingly,  to  admit,  or  at  least  to  accept,  the  defence  of  their 
colleague. 

The  results  were  however  more  serious  to  Montrose,  when,  <m 
bis  retom  to  Scotland,  the  bond  of  Cumbemaold  was  discovered 
and  denonnced  by  Argyle.  At  nearly  the  same  time  some  con- 
ferences which  Montrose  had  held  with  the  Ministers  of  Perth 
(Montrose  being  then  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Stormont  at  Scone),  and 
whidi,  like  the  bond,  tended  against  the  dominant  faction  of 
Argyle  and  Rr>thes,  were  made  known  to  the  Committee  of 
Estates  at  Edinbargh.  Loud  and  angry  was  their  clamour  at  the 
news.  7*he  Earl  was  summoned,  and  several  times  examined 
before  them,  at  the  close  of  May  1641,  when,  far  from  denying 
or  glossing  over,  or  asking  pardon  for  what  he  had  done  or  said, 
he  openly  acknowledged  and  undauntedly  maintained  it.  '  Did 
you,  thus  he  was  asked  in  Argrle's  own  presence,  and  in  the 
fnlloessof  Argyle s power, 'did  you  name  the  Earlof  Argjle?' — 
'  I  did  name  the  Earl  of  Ai^le.'  he  answered: — '  I  named 
Aigyle  as  the  man  who  was  to  rule  be-north  Forth,  and  as  the 
man  who  discoursed  of  deposing  the  King.  I  am  not  the  author 
or  inventor  of  these  things :  I  will  lay  it  down  at  the  right  door  !  * — 
111  satisfied  with  such  frankness,  the  Committee,  on  the  11th  of 
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June,  iMUctl  orders  for  arresting  and  securing,  in  Edinburg*!) 
Casde.  Mimlroso  himself,  Uis  kinsman  Lord  Napier,  and  Sir 
Gtwrge  Stirling  uf  Keir,  wbi>  had  married  Napier's  daui^hler. 
while  materials  to  serve  for  ihcir  impeachment  were  busily  sought 
oul.  Lord  SiDL'lair  was  despatched  to  the  Karl's  bouse  at  Old 
Alontrose  with  a  commissiun  to  break  open  his  cabinets  in  quest 
of  secret  papers ;  but  iSinoUir  found  only  a  store  of  love-letters 
which  some  ladies  had  formerly  adtlressed  to  Montrose,  acid 
which,  accordinj?  to  Bishop  Guthry*  were  'flowered  with  Arca- 
dian compliments.  '^I'he  I^urd  Sinrinir  *  (thus  conlinufs  the 
Bishop)  '  was  much  blamed  by  men  of  honour  and  gallantry  for 
publishinp^  these  letters,  but  the  ri^id  sort  had  him  in  greater 
esteem  for  it !  *• 

If  we  endeavour  to  re\'iew  tlie  whole  career  of  Monlrnse,  from 
the  time  when  he  joined  the  Covenanters  until  the  lime  when  he 
forsook  them,  and  when  they  threw  him  into  prison,  we  shall  find 
the  contemporary  accounts,  as  drawn  out  in  array  by  Mr.  Napier, 
neither  very  full  nor  yet  very  clear.  We  cannot  think,  however, 
that  they  afford  any  adequate  {ground  for  imputation  on  his  motives 
or  bis  conduct.  It  is  certainly  possible,  nay  even  probable,  thai, 
conscious  as  was  IVIonlrose  of  eminent  abilities,  he  really  lelt,  as 
is  alleged  against  liim,  jealous  and  offended  at  the  ascendancy 
of  Ai^yle  in  the  councils  of  their  common  party  ;  but  wc  see  no 
reason  to  distrust  the  truih  of  his  own  solemn  ilying  declaralion, 
that  what  mainly  moved  him  was,  when  he  •  perceived  some 
private  persons,  under  colour  of  religion,  intend  to  wring^  the  au- 
thority from  the  King,  and  to  seize  on  it  for  themselves;'  and 
that  in  the  bond  which  he  subscribed — *  the  security  of  rclijjion 
was  sufficiently  provided  for.'  \  And  we  may  observe  that  this 
general  course  of  politics  (to  resist  the  Royal  authority  while  it 
encroaches,  but  to  slaml  by  it  when  it  ti)llcrs  and  yields — to  aim 
at  reform,  but  to  stop  short  at  revolution)  is  the  course  uhich  in 
all  ages  has  been  sanclioneil  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  man- 
kind— by  such  men  among^  Montrose's  own  contemporaries,  as 
Falkland  and  Hyde  in  England,  as  De  Mesmes  and  Mole  in 
France. 

Two  months  after  Montrose  had  been  imprisoned  in  Edin* 
burgh  Castle  King  Charles  arrived  at  Holyrood  House.  •  The 
end  of  my  coming,*  such  were  his  words  to  his  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment. '  15  shortly  this :  to  perfect  whatsoever  1  have  promijed, 

*  MuntroNf  and  tlif  OvenRntfm,  toI.  ii.  p.  49.  Mr.  Napier  otiwrvM  in  a  rinie,  fbnt 
by  ibe  wiinl  '  publishing  '  tb«  Itithop  couM  ofily  mean  ditcotiniitiK  of,  or  diicloiiiig; 
■ince  ihe  leUcrs  are  now  uiikuuwn,  and  uot  to  be  fonni\  amtitij;  the  jMutiplilets  o( 
HiHitrote't  duY. 

+  Speech  of  Montrow  Ufor«  tli»  Parltaoinit  of  Scotlinc],  May  20,  lfi30. 
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and  wilhal  to  quiet  those  distractioas  which  ha%'e  or  may  fall  out 
ftmon^l  yuu  ;  and  this  I  mind  ool  superficially^  but  fully  and 
cheerfully  to  do/  But  so  low  had  bis  {wwer  sunk  at  this  period, 
that  wc  rnay  rather  adopt  the  words  of  bis  noble  bislorinn,  and 
say  with  Clarendon,  that  'he  seemed  lo  have  made  thai  pro^eaa 
into  Scotland  only  that  he  might  make  a  perfect  deed  of  gift  of 
that  kingdom  ! '  To  save  his  friends,  he  was  rt>mpelle<]  to  scatter 
honours  and  rewards  amon^  his  enemies.  Alexander  Leslie,  the 
first  in  comntand  of  the  insurgent  army,  was  created  Karl  of 
Lcven ;  and  Lord  Amend,  the  second  in  command,  Earl  of 
Cal lender ;  while  lesser  dignities  were  bestowed  on  inferior 
partisans  of  the  same  cause.  Well  might  Lord  (>amwath  ex- 
claim at  this  time,  with  a  bitter  jest,  that  he  would  go  to  Ireland, 
and  join  Sir  Phelim  O'Neal  and  the  other  rebels  there,  since 
then  he  was  sure  the  King  would  promote  him  ! 

Notwitlistanding  Charles's  intercession,  Montrose  was  not  yet  re- 
leased.  It  is  said,  however,  that  private  letters  and  messages  passed 
between  them;  that  Montrose  took  this  opp<jrtunity  of  di^iclosing 
to  the  King  the  ill  practices  and  treacherous  designs  of  tlamilton 
and  Argyle — and  that  in  consequence  an  order  for  their  arrest  ivas 
accrcily  prepared.  The  two  noblemen,  together  wilh  the  Earl 
of  Lanerick  or  Lanark.  Hamilton's  brother,  apprised  of  the  real 
or  pretended  danger,  hastily  left  the  Court,  and  retired  to  their 
own  country  bouses,  where  t bey  could  not  have  been  seized  with- 
out the  risk  of  a  civU  war.  After  sundry  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  full  assurances  of  saJ'ety,  they  consented  to  return  to 
Kdinburgh — a  Marquisate,  as  a  pledge  of  reconciliation  and 
favour,  being  bestowed  u|mn  Arg)le.  This  mysteritms  transac- 
tion, which  was  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  'the  Incident/ 
has  never  been  clearly  exjilained,  and  admits  of  more  than  one 
interpretation.  Its  chief  effect  at  the  tinie^  if  not  its  secTct  desigHj 
was  lo  cast  a  sbadc  of  doubt  and  suspicion  on  the  sincerity  and 
personal  disposition  of  the  King. 

*  The  Incident'  has  however  been  the  ground  of  a  most  serious 
accusation  against  Montrose — that  he  projMwed  to  the  King  not 
merely,  as  he  fairly  might,  the  arrest  of  his  rivals,  but  their 
assassination.  We  will  give  this  charge  in  the  very  words  of 
Clarendon  (vol.  ii.  p.  17.  Oxford  cd.,  1826)  :— 

'  Ni>w,  after  hia  Majpaty  arrived  in  Scotland,  by  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Williftm  Murray  of  the  bedchamber,  he  (Montrose)  came  privately 
to  the  King,  nnd  informed  him  of  maay  particulars  from  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  Murquis  of  Hamilton  was  no  less  faulty 
and  false  towards  his  Majesty  than  Argyle,  and  ofiercd  to  make  proof  of 
all  in  the  Parliament,  but  rather  desired  to  kill  them  both,  which  he 
frankly   undertook  to   do;    hut  the  King,  abhorring  that  expedient, 
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of  Claremlnn  were  really  true?  Would  not  ihe  camplimenls  to 
Montrose's  honour,  from  such  a  quarter  and  under  such  oircum- 
stanres,  have  sounded  like  insulting  irony;  and  would  they  not 
therefore,  even  on  mere  g^roundB  of  prudence  and  policy,  have 
been  carefully  avoidc<l  ? 

On  the  I8lh  of  November,  1041,  the  Kingf  set  out  from  Edin- 
burgh on  his  reiurn  to  England.  Only  the  day  but  one  before, 
he  had  so  far  prevailetias  to  obtain  that  Montrose  ami  his  friends 
should  be  set  i'ree  on  caution  *  that  from  lienceforlh  they  carry 
themselves  soberly  and  discreetly.*  As  the  price  for  their  release, 
Charles  issue<l  a  Declaration  promising  that  he  would  not  employ 
tliem  in  offices  of  Court  and  state,  nor  ffrant  them  access  to  his 
person.  Yet  the  attack  a^ninst  ihcm  did  not  end  with  their  im- 
prisonment, their  trials  being  referred  to  the  conduct  of  a  Com- 
mittee, whose  proceedings  were  tf>  be  limited  to  the  1st  of  March 
ensuing.  On  that  day^  however,  tlie  ruUng  powers  (juielly 
dropped  the  proceedings  against  Montrose,  being  equally  unable 
to  convict  and  unwilling  to  acquit  liiin. 

The  Earl  now  withdrew  to  one  or  other  of  his  country  houses — 
Old  Monlr^wc,  or  Kincanline  Castle  in  Perthshire — where  he 
livc<l  for  several  months  in  close  retirement.  He  was  not  only  a 
soldier,  but  a  poet  and  a  scholar,  and  he  had  therefore  resources 
in  his  solitude  which  many  other  statesmen  and  warriors  have 
wanted.  But  in  May,  164'i,  the  Earl,  attended  by  his  nephew 
Keir  and  his  friend  Lord  Ogilvic.  rode  to  York,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  the  King,  with  the  view  of  holding  some  communication 
with  his  Majesty.  Charles,  mindful  of  his  own  recent  Dodara- 
tion,  forbade  their  approach  to  him  nearer  than  one  post.  Yet 
there  seems  every  probability  that  Montrose,  while  there,  con- 
ferred, at  the  King's  desire,  with  some  of  his  Majesty's  most 
tru8te<l  servants. 

A  crisis  was  now  indeed  at  hand  between  the  King  and  the 
Commons  of  England  which  might  well  call  for  the  sp(mtaneous 
offer  of  every  loyal  heart  and  hand.  In  August  the  Iloyal  Standard 
was  raised  at  Nottingham  ;  in  October  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Edge  Hill.  In  February.  16-13,  Montrose,  learning  ibal  the 
Queen  was  on  her  return  from  Hollan<l,  resolved  to  lay  before 
her  his  counsels  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Scotland  at  that 
decisive  juncture.  Accordingly  he  met  her  Majesty  on  her 
landing  at  Burlington,  and  attended  her  to  "Wirk.  But  he  found 
himself  supplanted  by  the  returning  favour  of  Hamilton.  Tlie 
main  point  was  how  to  prevent  thn  Parliament  of  Scotland 
fnmi  making  common  cause  with  the  Parliament  of  England. 
•  Resist  force  with  force,'  cried  Montrose;  •  the  rebelltuus  cocka- 
trice must  be  bruised   in  the  egg.     The  King  has  loyal  subjects 
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in  Scotland  ;  ihey  want  but  the  King's  countenance  and  commis- 
sion ;  the  only  diingcr  is  delay.'  Hamihon,  on  llie  conirary, 
recommended  dilatory  and  lein|i<>risin);  counsels.  '  1  sec,'  Mom- 
irose  replied,  •  what  the  end  ol  this  will  be.  The  traitors  wdl  be 
allowed  time  to  raise  their  armies,  and  nil  will  be  lost ! ' 

Her  Majesty,  however.rememberiiig  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton's 
extensive  influence  in  his  native  couniry,  and  trusting  that  it  might 
avail  for  the  safety  of  the  throne,  inclined  to  his  side.  The  King, 
who  was  then  negotiatin^r  at  Oxford,  took,  when  the  case  was 
referred  to  hun,  the  same  view  of  the  question,  and,  conferring  a 
Dukedom  on  Hamiltun  as  a  token  uf  hi&  confidence,  sent  him 
hack  to  Scotland  with  large  jwwers.  Montrose,  on  the  other 
hand,  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  and  ill  satisfied  with  his  recep- 
lion,  retired  once  more  to  bis  estates. 

The  disappointment  of  Montrose  at  this  period  is  shown  by  a 
slight  pasqumade  which  has  been  preserved  to  us: — 'On  the 
killing  of  the  Karl  of  Newcastle's  i\v^  by  itie  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton in  the  Queen's  ganlen  at  York."  This  little  piece  is  certainly 
more  remarkable  for  vebemcnce  of  inveclive  than  for  merit  of 
poetry.     It  thus  concludes: — 

*  Then  say,  to  eternize  the  cur  thai  *8  gone — 
He  fleshed  the  ranideu  swonl  of  Hamilton  ! ' 

It  maybe  contended,  and  il  is  very  possible,  that  had  Mont- 
rose's advice  been  followed,  it  might  have  succeeded  ik}  belter 
than  Hamilton's.  Certainly,  however,  it  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded worse.  No  check  was  offered  on  the  King's  part  to  the 
violent  measures  which  the  heads  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters 
showed  themselves  eager  to  pursue.  They  summoned,  without 
his  authority,  aConvenlion  of  Kstates  ;  they  cimcerted  an  alliance 
with  the  Knglish  Parliament  ajjainst  him;  they  renewed  their 
religious  bond  with  wider  objects  and  a  more  imposing  name,  as 
the  '  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,*  to  which  thruiigs  of  de- 
luded men  subscribed  even  with  tears  of  joy.  Bui  above  all  they 
set  on  foot  an  army  of  twenty  thtmsand  men,  under  the  command, 
as  before,  of  the  Earl  of  Levcn.  Two  officers  of  merit  and  ex- 
perience, Baillie  and  David  Lc&Hc,  were  named,  the  first  his 
Lieutenant,  the  second  his  Major-Gcncral.  Nor  was  this  muster 
merely  for  show  mid  scif-defence,  but  rather  for  active  co  opera- 
lion  against  the  Rojal  cause;  and  thus  in  January,  IG-l-l,  all  pre- 
parations being  coni]ileied  without  any  effectual  hindrance  iiom 
iheHamilluns,  Lord  Leven  marched  across  the  Tweed  to  join  the 
Parliament's  forces  in  England. 

During   this   busy    period   Montrose   had  not  been   inactive. 
The  leading  Covenanters  were  eager  to  draw  ihe  Eail  once  more 
into  their  party,  and  reckoned  on  his  repulse  at   York  as  favour- 
able 
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able  lo  their  wisliri.  Accordingly  they  made  hiin  diven  over- 
tures, of  which  Monlroftc,  we  are  assured,  only  so  far  availed 
himself  as  to  obtain  information  as  to  their  further  views  and 
designs.  In  June  he  held,  at  his  own  desire,  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  the  Moderator  of  the  Kirk.  '  a  ]x>pu- 
lar  and  intriguing  preacher,'  as  aptly  described  bv  Hume,  To 
guard  against  the  surmises  and  suspicions  which  might  at  such  a 
time  attend  any  private  inien-iew.  Montrose  held  this  conference 
in  the  open  air  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  close  to  Siirltog 
Bridge,  and  he  was  attended  by  some  friends  — Keir,  Napier, 
and  others — as  his  witnesses.  '  In  my  retirement/  he  said,  '  I  ^m 
am  aho^lher  ignorant  of  your  Parliamentary  affairs;  indeed  I  ^H 
am  at  a  loss  how  to  comport  myself  in  these  ticklish  times,  and  ' 
must  beg  of  you,  for  old  ac<|uamtnnce  sake,  to  tell  me  frankly 
what  it  IS  you  mean  to  do.*  Henderson  fell  into  the  snare,  and 
replied  without  hesitation  that  it  was  resolved  to  send  as  strong 
an  army  as  they  could  raise  in  aid  of  their  brethren  in  England. 
The  preacher  next  proceeded  to  descant  on  the  honours  and 
rewards  which  the  Covenanting  chiefs  had  in  view  for  Montrose. 
But  the  Karl,  having  now  oblaine<l  the  information  he  sought,  put 
an  end  lo  the  conference,  merely  asking  whether  Mr,  Henderson 
had  any  authority  from  the  Parliament  for  such  proposals,  and, 
on  being  answered  in  the  negative,  quietly  wished  him  a  good 
evening. 

The  offers  which  about  this  time!  were  more  formally  made  to 
Montrose  were  to  free  him  from  embarrassment  by  the  dis<harge 
of  his  debts,  and  to  give  him  a  command  in  the  army  second  only 
to  L<)rd  Leven's.  It  appears  that  the  vague  and  indecisive  an- 
swers which  Montrose  for  some  time  returned,  raised  a  suspicion 
against  him  in  some  of  the  Scottish  Royalists.*  We  must  own 
ourselves  doubtful  (although  Mr.  Napier,  m  his  zeal  as  a  bio- 
grapher,  will  not  for  an  instant  harbour  such  a  thought)  whether 
the  ill-reception  of  Montrose  at  York  did  nut  at  first  make  him 
waver  in  his  attachment  to  the  Kmg.  If  so,  however  (and  we  do 
not  express  any  positive  opinion  on  the  subjccl),  his  wavering 
was  neither  publicly  evinced  nor  lomr  continued.  By  no  overt 
act,  by  no  uuihenlic  declaration,  can  Montrose  be  shown  to  have 
swerved  from  his  principle  of  loyalty  —  from  tliat  better  part 
which  he  had  deliberately  chosen  and  was  deslinetl  to  seal  with 
his  blood.  In  that  very  summer,  as  we  learn  from  Baillie's 
letter  of  .Inly  26,  the  Earl  '  called  a  meeting  at  Old  Aberdeen 
of  sundry  noblemen,  to  subscribe  a  writ  for  an  enterprise  under 
Montrose's  and  Ogilvie*s  conduct,  which  Huntley  subscribed,  but 

*  U>nl  NitliU(ld1«  lo  Lonl  Antrim,  May  I   oiid  8,  1613,  as  printed  in  S|>alding, 
vol.  ii.  |i.  131. 
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Marischal  refused  absolutely,  and  made  Huntlev  recall  his  sub- 
scription,— which,  in  the  great  providence  of  G(>d,  seems  to  have 
marred  the  desi^.* 

In  December,  1643,  even  before  ihc  Scottish  army  bnd  passed 
the  Border,  the  Duke  of  Hamilt4>n  hastenetl  to  the  Court  at 
Oxford  (o  explain  and  justify  the  ill-success  uf  his  oiunsels.  At 
the  same  time  and  place  appeared  Montrose  to  urge  a  change  of 
measures ;  nnd,  the  sword  being^  now  drawn,  the  Kinj;  had  no 
lonf^er  any  reason  to  maintain  bis  Declaration  and  forbid  liie 
Earl  his  presence.  Chftrles's  displeasure  at  Hamilton's  miscar* 
riages  was  no  doubt  considerably  hcij^htened  by  the  comments  of 
Afonlrose.  He  put  the  newW  created  Duke  under  arrest,  and 
soon  after  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  t«i  Pendcnnis  Castle  in  Corn- 
wall. Nor  did  his  Majesty  fail  anxiously  to  ask  of  Montrose 
what  means  might  yet  remain  to  relrieve  the  Scottish  atTairs. 

In  reply,  Montrose  observed  that  the  favourable  opportunity 
which  he  had  j)ressed  at  York,  bad  in  great  measure  pnssed  away. 
The  plan  of  Argyle  and  the  other  Presbyterian  leaders  was 
now  complete;  their  ronfetleracy  formed  ;  their  army  raised  nnd 
on  its  march.  All  the  fastnesses  and  strongholds  of  Scotland 
were  in  their  bands;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  King's  friends 
were  gained  over  or  disheartened,  scattered,  ami  disarmed. 
Still,  however,  by  an  eye  like  Montrose's,  some  gleams  of  hope 
might  be  discerned.  The  Episoopid  eatabllsbment,  recently 
abolished,  hateful  as  It  had  become  la  the  southern  counties,  re- 
tained many  partisans  in  the  north  and  west.  The  Royal  authority 
was  yet  held  in  veneration  by  several  of  the  Highland  clans, 
nor  were  any  of  them  insensible  to  the  promised  joys  of  battle — 
the  certaminis  yaudia,  according  to  the  fine  phrase  which  Jor- 
nandes  ascribes  to  Attila  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  Chalons. 
It  might  also  be  expected  that  the  less  romantic  inducements  of 
regular  pay.  or.  in  default  of  such,  occasional  plunder,  would 
not  be  without  value  in  their  eyes.  Even  the  vast  power  of  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle  and  the  Campbells  in  the  Western  Highlands 
might  be  no  unmitigated  disadvantage,  since  whde  it  awed  the 
common  herd  into  submission^  it  would  stir  the  bolder  spirits 
to  resistance. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  scheme  suggested  by  Montrose  was 
that  the  Earl  of  Antrim  shoultl  despatch  a  body  of  two  or  three 
thousand  Irish  from  Ulster,  and  laud  them  on  the  opposite  coasts 
of  Scotland^  while  arms  and  warlike  stores  should,  if  possible,  be 
obtained  from  abroad,  Montrose  himself  was  to  pass  the  Borders 
with  a  small  escort  of  horse,  provided  by  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle, who  commanded  for  the  King  in  the  north  of  England; 
he  was  then  to  call  to  arms  his  own  or  the  King's  adherents  in 
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be  wiih  you  wheresoever  you  go  ! '  The  poor  man  wns  Irue  and 
lo}al ;  however  hi^h  mifrht  have  been  the  reward  of  a  tlisclusurc, 
lie  mode  none  Bi^ainst  ^lo^tro5e. 

Travellings  in  this  manner,  Montrose  arrived  on  tlic  verge  of 
the  Highlands,  at  tlie  house  of  liis  kinsman,  Patrick  Graham  of 
Indibrakie.  Shortly  afterwards,  for  still  prcaler  c*mcealmenl.  he 
removed  to  a  solitary  hut  on  the  same  estate,  Meanwhile  ho  had 
sent  hia  two  companions  to  apprise  Lord  Napier  of  his  romin^. 
and  to  gather  intclligenre  of  pubhc  afTairs.  They  returned  with 
evil  tidings.  The  Marquis  of  Huntley  had  risen  in  the  North| 
promaturely  and  without  due  concert,  and  accordingrlv  wltli  signal 
defeat.  Thus  the  loval  Gordons  were  now  crushed,  and  Huntley 
himself  a  fugitive  in  thn  wilds  of  Caithness ;  while  nunther  of  the 
name,  Gordon  of  Haddo,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  having  become  a  prisoner  of  the  Covenanters,  was 
brought  to  trial  and  publicly  put  to  death. 

Roused  to  resentment  rather  than  intimidated  at  such  newsi 
Montrose  impatiently  waited  until  the  Ked  Hand  of  Ulster' 
should  he  stretched  forth  to  his  aid.  So  slight  were  then  the  com- 
munications Ihniugh  the  Highlands,  that  it  was  not  until  the  pro* 
misml  Irish  troops  drew  near  to  his  district  that  Montrose  first 
heard  of  their  landing.  Yet  they  hod  set  foot  on  Sctittish  grounil 
a  month  before,  and  were  now  irregularly  straggling  forwanl  in 
quest  of  their  general.  Their  immediate  commander  was  a  kins- 
man of  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  Allaster,  or  Alexander,  Macdtmncll, 
or  Afacd4mulfh  better  known  by  the  corrupted  patronymic  of 
Colkitto/  a  brave  and  active  but  uneducated  and  self-willed 
man. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  first  vague  rumours  derived  from  the 
shepherds  of  the  hilU,  that  a  more  regular  communication  froin 
Culkitto  reachf*d  Montrose,  and  the  Marquis  immetliately  set 
forth  to  join  him,  attired  in  the  dress  of  an  ordinary  mountaineer, 
and  attended  by  Inchbrakie  alone.  The  meeting  between  the 
general  and  the  tnKips  was.  at  the  first  moment,  a  source  of 
mutual  surprise  and  disappointment.  Montrose  found  his  aux- 
iliaries amount  to  less  than  fourteen  hundred  men,  ill  armed  ami 
worse  disciplined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish,  who  had  ex- 
pected something  of  Hoyal  state  and  splendour  in  the  King's 
Lieutenant,  gazed  with  disdain  on  the  common  Highland  gnrb 
and  the  single  attendant  of  Montrose.  It  was  uniler  such  unto- 
ward circumstances  that  tlie  Marquis  displayed  his  commission 
from  King  Charles,  and  first  raised  the  Koyal  Standard.  The 
spot  is  still  shown — on  rising  ground  near  Blair  Athol,  about  a 

"  Hi«|'tPi>«r>rjrU  ill  Bne  vm  Alliul«t  Mse  Coll  Kvhach— Alrxuitler,  ftou  of  Cull 
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mllo  from  tlie  house  of  Lude — antl  of  lain  years  in  ju8l  com- 
mrmnrntion  marked  by  a  cairn  of  stones. 

Up  to  iliat  lime  only  very  few  Highlanders  (these  chiefly  from 
Badriiocli)  hail  joined  the  Irish  troops,  although  the  '  Kiery  Cross' 
had  lieen  already  sent  round  amonpst  ihem  in  the  manner  so  wcU 
describe<l  in  the  hady  of  the  Lake.  But  the  prcscnre  of  the 
King's  Lieutenant  soon  attracted  greater  numbers.  The  very 
day  after  his  anival  came  eijrht  hundred  Athol  men,  includinjs:  thn 
R'lherlsons  of  Struwan.  His  own  kinsmen.  Lord  Napier  and 
StiiUng  of  Kcir,  were  detained  as  ])risoi]ers  at  Edinburgh;  hut 
he  was  joine<!  on  the  liill  of  Buchanty  hy  Lord  Kilponl,  ehlcst 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Menlcith,  hy  the  Master  of  Maderty,  and 
by  Sir  John  Drummond,  with  about  four  hundred  retainers 
of  their  own,  of  Napier,  and  of  Keir ;  these,  however,  prinripally 
bowmen.  For  it  deserves  remark  of  Montrose's  campaigns,  that 
they  exhibit,  perliaps  for  the  last  lime  in  Ifluropcan  warfuro,  and 
with  no  ill  success  as  opposed  to  musketry,  the  weapons  on  which 
England  was  wont  to  pride  herself  in  the  days  of  yore — the  arrow 
and  the  how.  Montrose  had  now  passed  the  Tay  at  or  near 
Dunkeid,  and  was  in  full  march  upon  the  city  of  Perth.  In 
spite  of  his  increasing  numbers,  his  pttsltion  at  that  period  was 
fraught  with  har^rd  and  peril.  Behind  him  the  Marquis  of 
Argylc,  having  gathered  bis  clansmen  on  the  landing  of  the  Irish, 
was  following  in  their  track,  and  impatient  to  engage  them. 
In  front  an  army  of  above  six  thousand  Lowlanilers,  under  Lords 
Etcho  and  Drummond  and  the  Earl  of  TuUibardine,  had  been 
drawn  together  for  the  defence  of  Perth  and  the  defeat  of  the 
mountain  invaders. 

Resolved  with  a  wise  temerity  on  forthwith  giving  battle  to 
Lord  Eicho's  army,  Montrose  and  his  Irish  came  in  sight  of 
Perth— that  splendid  prospect  which  once  seen  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  recorded  of  the  Roman  soldiers  how,  when  they 
had  climbed  the  hill  of  Moncrieft',  and  first  beheld,  expanding 
before  them,  ihn  ver^lant  valley  ()f  the  Tay,  they  cried  out  in  ad- 
miration, '  Lo,  another  Tiber !  See  a  second  Martian  plain  ! ' 
Hut  how  mu<-h  fairer  still  the  sight  since  that  rich  plain  is  crested 
hy  a  stately  city — since  a  bridge  of  many  arches  has  spanned  that 
majestic  stream! — Montrose  found  his  enemy  (it  was  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  1st  of  September)  drawn  up  at  Tipper- 
muir,  an  open  heath  within  three  miles  of  Perth.  I'hey  were 
confident  ol  victory  alike  from  superior  numbers  and  from  fanatic 
zeal.  They  had  called  their  array 'the  army  of  God/ and  that 
very  morning  one  of  their  favourite  preachers,  named  Carmichael, 
had  addressed  them  as  follows  in  his  sermon  : — '  If  ever  God 
spake  truth  out  of  my  mouihj  I  promise  you  in  his  name  a  certain 
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victory  this  day  !  *  Fi^r  '  llic  arm  of  flesh,'  as  they  thought  fit  to 
term  it — their  cavalry  ftirce  was  large,  ami  they  had  nine  pieces  of  _ 
artillery ;  Montrose,  on  the  contrary,  had  not  a  single  cannon, 
and  only  three  horses;  the  same  probahly  which  he  had  brought 
from  Cumljcrland.  and  wliich  were  now  in  very  ill  plight;  ihey 
are  described  by  Ur.  VV'ishart  as  omrniio  stn'f/oai  et  emoriati. 

It  appears  thnt  at  this  period  the  Highlanders  attached  tho 
utmost  weight  to  an  omea  of  Tictory : — 

•Who  sinlla  the  foremost  foemBn'a  life, 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife  !  * 

So   deeply  impreaaetl   were  they  with  this  gloomy  superstition ' 
lliai,  as  is  alleg;ed  (^althoufrh  jMr.  Napier  has  ovrrlnoked  the  fart), 
on  the   morning  of  the  battle  they  put  to  death  in  rolil  blood  a 
poor  henlsman  whom   tlicy  found  in  the  ficldsj  merely  to  securo  j 
to  themselves  the  advantage  of  the  aug^ury. 

How  hard  the  choice  between  these  opjwslte  fanatics !      How 
arrogant  appear  the  superstitions  on  the  one  side,  how  cruel  on  i 
the  other  ! 

'J'o  sustain  the  enemy's  cliarge  of  cavalry,  Montrose  extended 
his  front  as  far  as  possible,  and  drew  up  all  his  men  in  one  line 
of  three  deep.       In   the  hind-rank   he  jilaced   the    tiHest.  with] 
orders  to  stand  straight  ;  in  the  second  rank  they  were  to  stoop] 
forward;  and  in  the  first  rank  to  kneel  up(m  one  knee.      Lord  J 
Kilpimt  and  his  bowmen  were  on  the  left,  and  tlie  Irish  in  the 
cenire,  while  on  the  right,  opposed  to  the  most  f»irmidable  point 
of  the  Covenanters*  array,  stood  the  men  of  Alhiil.     There  Mon- 
trose himself  look  his  station,  rightin<;  on  foot  wiib  his  target  and 
pike  in  his  hand.      His  whole  force  thus  drawn  up  might  amount 
to  three  thousand  men.     He  hn<l  so  little  powder  that  he  was 
obliged  before  engaging  to  bid  his  men  be  sparing  of  it,  for  thati 
they  had  none  to  throw  away.      Previous  to  tlie  onset,  however,  j 
he  sent  over  to  the  enemy  the  Master  of  Maderty  to  intorm  tbem 
of  the  King's  commission,  and  desire  them  in  his  Majesty's  name 
to  lay  down  their  arms.     But,  far  from  beetling  the  King's  com-, 
mission,  the  Covenanting  chiefs  did  not  even  respect  the  laws  ot 
nations;  they  made  the  young  officer,  notwithstanding  his  flag-of* 
truce,  a  prisoner,  and  detained  him  as  such  during  many  months* 
Maderty,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  had  married  Lady  Beatrix, 
the  favourite  sister  of  Montrose. 

The  result  of  the  engagement  made  manifest  the  skill  of 
Montrose.  When  Lord  Klcho's  cavalry  came  on  to  the  charge 
ihey  were  received  with  a  sharp  fire  so  long  as  the  ammunition 
lasted,  and,  when  that  began  lo  fail,  a  volley  of  stones  did  good 
service.     Seeing  the  battle  waver,  and  rcmembeiiug  that  Argyle 
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wns  bcliiod.  and  that  there  was  no  retreat  for  the  Royalists, 
Montrose  dcleruiined  to  stalio  everything  on  one  decisive  ihroxv- 
a  brtlliant  victory,  or  an  irretrievable  rout — and  llius  let  loosu  his 
whole  army  on  the  foe.  Then  was  heard  the  Highland  war-rry. 
'  savage  and  shrill  ;*  then  was  felt  the  keen  edge  of  the  Highland 
claymore.  Several  bodies  of  the  Lowlanders  fought  well  ;  otliers, 
including  the  burghers  of  Perth,  who  had  enlisted,  fled  shame- 
fully j  but  in  a  brief  5ita<«  the  whole  Covenanting  army  was  driven 
back  in  confusion  towards  the  oily,  leaving  ail  their  artillery, 
colours, and  baggage,  and  about  three  liundred  dead  upon  the  field. 
The  victory  of  Tippermuir  was  iinniedinlely  followed  hy  the 
possession  of  Perth,  where  Montrose  obtained  arms,  clothes,  and 
money  for  his  troops.  It  was  afterwards  alleged  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates  ill  Kdinburgh,  that  instead  of  llip  rlty  being 
yielded,  the  conilict  should  have  been  renewed ;  and  an  apology 
on  this  occ-asinn,  entitled  '  Reasons  for  the  Surrender  of  Perth/ 
was  drawn  up  by  the  resident  Ministers.  This  ajiology,  which  is 
still  extant,*  is  of  great  length,  and  no  inconsiderable  interest. 
Of  the  Fife-men  it  states : — 

•They  were  all  forefjiinled  aiid  bursted  with  running,  insomuch  that 
nine  or  tcti  died  that  night  in  town  without  any  wound  ;  and,  second,  an 
(iverwhclmiiig  fear  did  take  them.  Their  fear  kythtrd  (sliuwcd  itself) 
in  this,  that  multitudcrs  breaking  up  cellars  did  cast  thenmelvcs  duwn 
tlicrc,  cxjiccting  the  enemy's  approach.  The  Pnivost  came  intu  <nie 
iimisc,  iimuiigBt  many,  where  there  were  a  number  lying  pitiitiug,  and 
desired  them  to  rise  for  tlicir  own  defence.  They  nnsweicd,  their  liearts 
were  a^^ay — ihey  would  (ight  no  mure,  iilthougli  they  should  be  killed  ! 
And  then,  alihongh  they  had  been  both  willing  and  Btoiit,  they  were 
unable  to  rcsitt,  far  they  had  casten  all  their  arms  from  them  hy  the 
wuy.' 

In  such  a  state  of  things  we  must  acknowledge  that  no  further 
defence  could  well  be  made.  lUit,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  even  by  the  most  strenuous  vindicator  or  representative 
of  the  good  men  of  Perth,  that  no  greater  contrast  could  well 
be  imagined  than  between  the  hardy  Highlanders  whom  Montrose 
C(»mmanded  and  the  stall-fed  '  panting '  burghers  of  the  plains. 

Rut  few  days  were  allowed  Montrose  to  reap  the  fruits  of  Tip- 
pcrrauir.  His  Highlanders  were  returning  home  in  great  num- 
bers to  see  their  families  or  secure  their  spoil :  a  kind  of  desertion 
which  re-occurred  after  every  victory.  It  was  useless  to  refuse 
leave  to  those  ^^ho  were  determined  to  take  it ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
|>cned  that  Montrose's  armies  were  frequently  as  much  diminished 
by  success  as  other  armies  by  disaster.  At  this  period  also 
another  tragical  cause  concurred  to  the  same  end.     One  of  the 

*  It  ii  priDted  in  '  Montroac  and  Oic  Coveiuintcra,'  vol.  u.  p.  3U6 — 313. 
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bravest  chiefs  at  Tippermuir,  the  Lord  Kiljiont,  was  stabbed  to 
tlio  heart  in  sudden  passion  by  one  of  bis  retainers,  Stewiirt  of 
Ardvoirlich.  The  assassin,  or,  as  liia  own  desrcudant  inure 
]>olitely  terms  bitii,  '  the  unlucky  cause  of  the  slaughter  nf  Lord 
Kllptrnt,"*  immediately  fled,  killing  a  sentinel  who  attempted 
to  detain  him,  escaped  pursuit  under  cover  of  a  thick  misl,  and 
joined  the  Covenanters,  by  wh<Mn — surely  much  to  their  dis- 
credit— he  was  well  received  and  afterwiirds  promoted.  Kilpont** 
followers,  on  the  other  hand,  returned  home  to  attend  his  ob- 
sctjuies,  or  rather  because  his  death  had  broken  the  main  link 
that  bound  them  to  Montrose.  This  story,  once  obscure  and  well 
ni^h  forgotten,  has  now  become  enshrined,  under  the  names  of 
Lord  Mcntciih  and  Allan  M'Aulay,  in  its  iidmirahle  adaptation 
— for  it  can  scarcnly  be  called  ficlion — by  Sir  Waller  Sciilt. 

With  an  army  tlius  diminished,  Montrose  could  not  pretend 
to  maintain  Perth  against  the  forces  of  Argyle,  He  resolved* 
however,  to  convert  retreat  into  aggression  by  turning  his  arms 
to  Aberdeenshire,  and  calling  the  gallant  Gordons  to  his 
standard.  Rapid  and  unforeseen  as  was  his  inarch  throu<;b. 
Angus  and  the  Mearns,  he  was  joined  on  the  way  by  several 
gentlemen  and  their  retainers  on  horseback, — above  alt,  by  the 
veteran  Earl  of  Airlie  and  his  two  younger  sons.  Sir  Thomas  and 
Sir  David  Ogilvie.  It  was,  however,  with  less  than  two  thousand 
men  that  Montrose  appeared  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dee.  Ho 
found  in  front  of  him  an  unexpected  enemy.  Lord  Lewis 
Gordon,  a  brave  but  hair-brained  and  wilful  young*  man,  had 
espoused  a  different  party  from  his  father's,  and  raised  some  of 
his  father's  vassals  against  the  Royal  cause.  Witli  these  he  had 
joined  Lord  Burleigh,  the  Covenanting  general,  close  to  Aberdeen, 
the  whole  force  being  upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  Montrose,  however,  nitackctl  them  without  hesitation  on 
the  13lh  of  September,  and  completely  route*!  them.  He  was 
no  longer  without  artillery,  having  with  him  the  guns  which  he 
took  at  Tippermuir,  and  it  is  said  that  the  novelty  of  his  tactics 
— mingling  musketeers  and  bowmen  with  his  handful  of  horse- — 
mainly  tended  to  the  success  of  the  day.  In  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  his  voice  was  heard — *  We  do  no  goo<l  at  a  clistance — give 
them  the  broad-sword  and  butt-end  of  your  muskets — spare 
them  not,  and  make  them  pay  for  iheir  treachery  and  treason  I* 
Nor  were  the  troops  less  animate<l  by  the  gaiety  and  gallantry  of 
a  common  Irish  s<ildipr,  who,  when  his  leg  was  shot  off,  was 
beard  exclaiming,  *  Sure,  this  bodes  me  promotion,  for  now  that 
I  cannot  walk,  my  Lord  Marqais  must  make  me  a  caTalry-mAnl* 

*  liftter  front  llulicrt  Slewart.  Kiq-,  of  Ardvoirlich,  tu  Sir  Waller  Srult,  dated  Juiiq 
Id,  l$3U,aiiU  (itiuivtliii  tlie  nviied  cidilion  of  tbc  '■  Lcuvuii  uf  MimtfOK.' 
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As  Perlh  had  been  the  prize  of  Tippermuir,  so'  wa»  Aberdeen 
of  this  battle.  The  vnnrpushed  troupa  were  pursued  to  ami 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  which>  thus  taken  us  it  were 
by  storm,  suffered  cruelly  ftom  the  excesses  uf  the  Irish.  It 
is  said  that  ihey  cut  down  without  mercy  alt  llit)So  wlnvni  llicy 
found  in  the  streets,  and  in  some  cases  coolly  bid  the  vicliui  first 
strip  himself  of  his  clothes  le»t  the)  should  he  soiled  hy  his  blood  ! 
It  may  be  urged  as  some  sUg'ht  palliation^  that  the  soltliery  were 
incensed  by  a  recent  act  of  perfidy,  since  a  drummer  with  a  ilag 
of  truce,  sent  that  very  uioruing  by  Montrose,  hud  been  KilU^d — ■ 
whether  accidentally,  as  the  Covenanters  aliened  after  their 
defeat,  or  by  design.  Nor,  in  justice  to  Montrose,  should  wo 
forget  how  difficult  it  seems  to  restrain  troops  from  bloodshed 
when  flushed  with  recent  conllict,  or  from  pillagn  where  no 
regular  pay  can  be  provided.  Yet  undoubledly  the  poojilo  of 
Aberdeen  had  a  claim  ou  every  possible  exertion  of  Montrose 
for  their  rescue,  since  he  had  before  entered  their  walls  in  the 
service  of  the  Covenant,  and  had  then  dealt  hardly  with  them  for 
their  devotion  lo  the  Royal  cause  ;— 

'These  things  done,'  continues  honest  Spalding,  'the  Lieutenant 
(Montrose)  stays  Siiturday  all  night  in  Skipper  Anderson's  liuuac ;  the 
cruel  Irish  still  killing  and  rohbinfc.  Suutlay  all  day  he  atayu,  hut 
neitiier  preaching  nur  praying  was  in  any  ot  the  Ahiirdeciis,  bL-cauRC  the 
Miniblcrs  thiough  guiUiricss  of  their  conscience  had  tiid.  The  Ueu- 
tenant  wns  chul  in  coat  and  trews  as  the  Irish  was  cUd.  Every  miu 
had  in  his  cap  or  bonnet  a  rip  of  outs,  which  was  his  sign,  Onr  town 
people  began  to  wear  the  like  in  their  bonnets,  hut  it  wna  little  safe- 
guard to  us,  alheit  we  used  the  same  for  a  protection.  On  Jfondny, 
the  soldiers  who  IkuI  bidden  behind,  rifling  ana  spoiling  both  Ahordccni, 
were  now  charged  hy  tonk  of  drum  to  remove  and  follow  the  cnmp 
under  the  pain  of  death.* — HU(or^  ofihtt  Trouhlcs^  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 

The  fears  of  the  Government  at  Etiinbnrgh  were  by  this  lime 
thoroughly  roused.  Their  general  in  England,  the  veteran  I'^irl  nf 
Leven,  who  was  now  besieging  Newcastle,  sent  home  a  division  of 
his  army,  under  the  Karl  of  Callender :  while  they  themselves 
despatched  the  Earl  of  Lothian  with  a  largo  body  of  horse  to  the 
assistance  of  Argyle.  Thus  reinforced,  Argyle  put  forth  a  pro- 
clamation demmncing  the  King's  Lieutenant  as  a  traitor  to  re- 
ligion, King,  and  country,  and  promising  a  rcwan!  of  ^0,000/.  lo 
any  one  who  should  bring  him  in — dead  or  alive.  Argyle  was  still 
following  Montrose,  though  at  'a  judicious  distance'  as  Mr. 
Laing  expresses  it,  and  on  the  approach  of  his  army  to  Aber- 
deen, the  King  s  Lieutenant  found  it  necessary  to  fall  back.  Unlike 
bis  rival,  Montrose  h:ul  no  supplies  or  reinforcements  to  expect 
from  the  souths  and  such  was  his  inferiority  of  numbers  that  he 
could  only  hope  to  counterbalance  it  by  the  most  extraordinary 
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sVill  in  tiis  manoeuvres  and  celerity  in  his  marches.  On 
treating  from  Aberdeen  he  dostrojed  his  heavy  baggage, 
cealetL  in  a  morass  the  guns  of  Tippcnnuir,  and  proceeded  up 
tlic  Spey>  hoping  still  to  raise  tbe  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
Gordon,  but  lie  found  tliein  resentful  of  his  former  campaign 
against  ihem  in  the  service  of  the  Covenant.  Thus  disappointed, 
lie  struck  into  the  wilds  of  Badenoch,  and  thence  intn  Athol, 
aiwnvs  pursued  but  never  overtaken  by  Argvle.  More  than  once 
in  this  rapid  scries  of  marches  and  counter-marches  he  dartcil 
hack  towards  Aberdeenshire,  yet  clinging  but  in  vain  to  the  liope 
of  Gordon  aid.  'You  heanl  what  followed?'  writes  Haillie  to 
Spang  (April  25,  IC4o),  after  noticing  the  battle  of  the  Bridge 
of  the  Ucc.  '  That  strange  coursing,  as  1  remember  thrice,  round 
aUiutfrom  Spey  to  Alhol,  wherein  Argvle'sand  Lothian's suUliers 
were  tired  out ;  and  the  country  harassed  by  Iwth,  and  no  less  by 
Iricnds  than  foes,  did  nothing  for  their  own  defence.' 

On  one  occasion,  however,  Montrose  being  then  at  the  Caslle 
of  Fyvie,  he  was  almost  surrounded  and  overpowcrctl  by  the 
troops  of  Argvle  and  Ltjihian.  Already  were  the  enemy  creeping 
up  the  fences  and  ditches  which  flanked  the  hij»h  ground  of  bis 
position ;  already  at  this  critical  UKmient  bud  his  single  aiinjxiny 
of  Gordons  gone  over  ;  already  might  he  read  anxiety  and  a|>pre- 
hension  on  every  face  around  him.  In  such  trying  circumstances 
Montrose  affected  an  unconcern  which  he  was  far  from  feeling, 
'  Come,  O'Kyan,  what  are  }  ou  about  V  he  called  to  a  young  officer, 
'cannot  you  drive  these  trunblosome  fellows  from  our  defences, 
and  see  that  they  do  not  disturl)  us  again  V  Tliis  tune  of  ala- 
crity was  answered  by  a  bold  iui»h  on  the  assailants.  They 
were  driven  headlong  down  the  hill,  Montrose  himself  heading 
Iiis  horsemen  iu  a  subsequent  charge;  and  it  deserves  remark 
as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  Great  Marcjuis  could 
animate  his  men,  that  when  on  this  occasion  the  Irish  found  some 
bags  of  gunpowder  which  the  Covenanters  had  left  behind,  and 
which  the  Uoyalists  were  much  in  need  of,  they  loudly  coui- 
plaincd,  as  of  a  shameful  neglect,  that  *  the  rascals  have  forgotten 
to  leave  the  bullets  with  the  powder  ! ' 

To  these  marches  of  Montrose — marches  so  rapid  and  re- 
peated, and  over  summits  now  beginning  to  be  while  with  winter 
snows — the  strength  of  some  of  his  Ltjwland  followers,  and  the 
spirit  of  more,  j)rovcd  unequal.  By  degrees  they  dropped  from 
his  ranks,  promising,  however,  and  perhaps  intending,  to  return 
next  spring.  Kven  Colonel  &ibbald,onc  of  his  tiusty  companions 
from  Cumberland,  thus  forsook  him  ;  the  other.  Sir  William 
Ruliuck,  had  been  some  time  before  despatched  with  letters  to 
the  King.     13ul  amidst  every  defecliuu  the  veteran  Earl  of  Airlie 
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and  Lis  two  ^rsllant  sons  would  ncrer  quit  the  Standard.  In  re- 
venue for  their  iiHlomitaMo  lti}ally,  Arpyle  bad  somr  jcars  back 
laid  w.iste  their  estate  and  burned  their  inansiiin.on  the  river  I&la. 
An  historian  might  j>erhaps  have  overhjukcd  this  private  family 
feud.     But — 

*  When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  foil, 
A  peasant's  'plaint  prolongs  the  dubious  date ' — 

and  thus  the  lament  for  '  the  bonnic  house  of  Airlie '  lives  to  this 
day  in  Scotii&h  song. 

Arjryle  himself  was  scarcely  less  harassed  by  pursuiuf?  than  the 
Lowland  gentlemen  by  bting  pursucil.  He  went  lu  i£(iinburgh 
and  Hung  up  his  commission  as  general,  complaining  that  he  had 
not  been  sufficiently  supported.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Montrose 
had  taken  up  wintcr-quarlers,  and  must  remain  cooped  up  in  his 
narrow  mountain-track  until  the  return  of  sprinp.  ' 

Far  diflcrent  was  the  deslf^n  of  the  Great  Marquis,  lie  bad  ^M 
lately  sent  Colkitto  on  a  kind  of  recruiting  expedition,  to  attempt  ^H 
to  raise  the  clans  in  his  name  and  the  King's  ;  and  Colkitto  now 
returned  to  Blair  of  Athol,  bringing  with  him  the  cajitain  of 
Clunmnald  and  his  men,  the  Macdonalds  of  Keppoch  and  Glen- 
garry, the  Camcrons  and  the  Stuarts  of  Appin — clans  which 
caught  the  spirit  of  Montrose,  and  which  even  a  century  from  his 
time  were  stdl  conspicuous  for  their  dcvoliou  to  the  Stuart  cause. 
With  numbers  thus  augmented,  Montrose  resolved  to  carry  the 
war  unexpectedly  mio  Argylc's  own  strongholds.  '  But  bow  shall 
wc  find  a  track,'  be  asked,  'or  how  obtain  subsistence  at  this 
season?' — A  soldier  of  Glenaw  startini  up:  '  There  is  not  a 
farm/  he  cried,  '  or  half  a  farm,  under  Mavcallummore ,  but  I 
know  every  foot  of  it;  and  if  good  water,  tight  houses,  and  fat 
cows  will  do  for  you,  there  is  plenty  to  be  had ! ' 

h  was  the  spirit  of  revenge — revenge  both  personal  and  here- 
ditary— ^which  on  this  occasion  nerved  the  arm  and  winged  the 
steps  of  Montrose.  For  several  generations  had  the  Housies  of 
(.'ampbcll  and  Graham  stood  in  rivalry;  the  former  obtaining 
the  larger,  and,  as  the  latter  deemed,  on  undue  share  in  the  Royal 
favours.  Montrose  himself  bad  ever  found  Argylc  in  his  path — 
as  a  rival  when  in  the  service  of  the  Covenant,  as  an  enemy  when 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  Still  greater,  if  possible,  nas  the 
contrast  in  their  characters.  Argylc*a  was  the  very  (»pposilc  of 
the  fiery  ardour,  the  chivalrous  daring  wbicti  shone  lorth  in 
Montrose.  Caution,  prudence,  and  dij>8imulation  were  his  pre- 
vailing qualities.     Auolher  Drances: 

'  Lorgus  opuni,  ct  lin^u&  mclior,  sed  frigida  hello 
Deslera.* 

Not 


Nol  llmt  wc  would  impute  want  of  courag;e  to  one  wliose  closing 
scene  was  so  much  marked  hy  composure  and  firmness;  but  bis 
courage  was  without  enterprise,  it  wiis  merely  defensi%'e ;  it  was 
somctbin^  like  the  c*>urag:e  of  the  sln^,  after  long  pursuit,  when 
be  can  run  no  further  and  is  brought  to  bay  in  his  lair.  He  was 
much  revered  by  bis  own  race,  whose  power  and  influence,  great 
as  it  was  already,  be  bad  greatly  augmented ;  but  in  the  same 
proportion  was  be  dreaded  and  disliked  by  other  clans.  Besides 
his  patronymic  of  Maccallummore  (or  sou  of  Colin  the  Great), 
which  be  bore  as  chief  of  the  Campbells,  he  was  known  m  the 
Highlands  by  the  nickname  of  Grrtmach  (or  the  Grim),  having  a 
cast  in  his  eye  and  a  sinister  expression  of  countenance. 

It  was  a  saying  of  ibis  powerful  and  politic  chief  that  he  would 
not  for  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  that  any  one  knew  the  passes 
which  led  into  bis  country  from  the  east.  Wholly  unsuspicious 
of  danger,  he  was  residing  at  Inverary,  when  towards  the 
middle  of  December  his  affrighted  shepherds  and  herdsmen 
came  rushing  in  from  the  mountains  with  news  that  Montrose 
and  bis  followers  had  crossed  over  near  tlie  sources  of  the  Tay, 
and  were  already  close  at  hand.  Argyle  hastily  embarked  in  a 
fishing-boat  and  fled,  leaving  his  country  to  its  fate.  That  fate 
was  cruel  indeed.  The  herds  and  ilocks  were  driven  away,  the 
cottages  were  set  on  fire,  the  male  inhabitants  fit  for  arms  were 
put  to  the  sword — severities  which  the  thirst  of  feudal  vengeance 
may  explain,  but  in  no  degree  excuse. 

In  this  emergency  Argyle  summoned  to  his  aid  his  kinsman. 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Auchiiibreck,  a  stout  soldier,  who  was 
then  commanding  a  regiment  in  Ireland.  He  also  obtained  some 
levies  from  the  north  and  some  battalions  from  the  Lowlands; 
and  by  these  means  mustered  a  force  of  three  thousand  men  at 
the  old  castle  of  Inverlochy,  near  the  place  where  now  Fort 
William  stands.  On  the  other  hand  General  Baillie,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  commission  which  Argyle  resigned,  hnd  brought 
together  a  still  larger  force  at  Inverness.  The  object  of  the  two 
comraanOers  was  to  snrriJuml  ami  overpower  Montrose,  who  on 
his  part  perceived  that  his  sole  chance  of  safety  lay  in  forestalling 
their  movements  and  dealing  a  heavy  bloviron  Argyle  before  fresh 
Highland  reinforcements  should  an-ive. 

•  My  design,*  such  fire  Montrose's  own  words  in  his  letter  to  the  King, 
(Feb.  3,  lfi45,)  '  was  to  fall  upon  Argyle  befure  Seafarth  and  the  Frascrs 
could  join  him.  My  march  was  throiit,'h  inaccessible  mountains,  where 
I  could  have  no  guides  hut  cowherds,  and  ihey  ecarce  acquainted  wifh  a 
place  tut  tix  miles  from  their  own  habitations.  If  1  had  been  attacked 
but  with  a  hundred  men  in  some  of  these  passes,  I  must  have  certainly 
returned  hack,  for  it  would  have  been  inipustiihle  to  force  my  way,  most 
of  the  passes  bctug  so  straight  that  three  men  could  not  mnrch  abreast 
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But  I  was  vvilling  to  let  the  world  sec  that  Argylc  ^as  not  the  maa  his 

Highlimdmcu  believed  hira  tu  he,  and  thut  it  was  possible  to  beat  him 
in  his  own  Highlands.  The  diflicultest  march  of  all  was  over  the 
Irochaber  mountains,  which  we  at  lust  siirinuuulcd,  and  came  upou  the 
back  of  the  enemy  when  they  least  expected  us,  having  cut  otf  some 
scouts  we  met  about  four  miles  from  Invcrlochy.' 

Another  contemjwrary  document,  the  MS.  history  of  Patrick 
Gordon  of  Cluny,  thus  describes  the  privations  borne  ujion  this 
march  :— 

*  That  day  they  fought,  the  general  (Montrose)  Iiimself  and  the  Earl  of 
Atrlie  had  no  mure  to  break  their  fast  before  ihey  wciU  to  buttle  but  n 
little  meal  mixed  with  cold  water,  whicli  out  of  a  hollow  of  a  dish  they 
did  ]}ick  up  witli  their  knives  ;  mid  llii^  was  thuije  nublenien's  be^l  fure. 
One  may  judge  what  wants  the  rest  of  the  array  must  suffer;  the  most 
pait  of  them  had  not  tasled  bread  these  two  days,  mnrchinE;  over  high 
mountains  in  knee'deep  snow,  and  wadling  brooks  and  rivers  up  to  their 
girdles.' — Life  and  lime:*,  p.  532. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  Fehrtiary,  1G45,  that  Montrose  thus  came 
in  sight  of  Invcrlochy,  and  preparetl  to  give  battle  at  sunrise  the 
next  day.  At  his  approach  Argyle,  who  had  lately  hurt  his  arm 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  wore  it  in  a  sUn^,  embarked  in  his 
g-alley,  rowed  off  the  shore,  and  remained  at  a  convenient  distance 
a  spectator  of  the  coniiicl,  Vet  his  numbers  were  on  this  occa- 
sion considerably  superior  to  his  enemy's.  From  early  time  tlie 
galleys,  or  Lympliads,  have  been  the  armorial  bearing-s  of  the 
House  of  Campbell;  but  surely  they  were  granted  or  assumed 
for  other  feats  than  these! 

The  Campbells,  though  forsaken  by  lUeir  chief,  fought  most 
bravely,  '  as  men,'  says  Montrose  himself,  'that  deser\xd  to  fig^ht 
in  a  better  cause;'  but,  he  adds,  when  it  came  'to  push  of  pike 
and  dint  of  sword,*  they  were  utterly  defeated.  Fifteen  hundred 
of  them  were  killed  in  the  battJc  or  pursuit,  including  Sir 
Duncan,  their  leader — '  a  great  slaughter,'  as  Montrose  declares 
in  his  letter  to  the  King  next  day,  *  which  I  would  have  hindered 
if  possible,  that  I  might  save  your  Majesty's  misled  subjects, 
for  I  well  know  that  your  Majesty  does  not  delight  in  their 
blood  but  in  their  return  to  their  duty.* 

At  the  very  time  when  these  joyful  tidings  were  dcsjwtched. 
to  King  Charles,  his  Majesty,  under  great  disnouragemenis  and 
many  heavy  losseSj  was  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  conclude  a 
peace  at  IJjtbridge.  Some  of  his  most  anxious  thoughts  at  this 
period  turned  on  his  Scottish  afTairs.  On  the  30th  of  January  we 
find  him  write  as  follows  to  SecreUiry  Nicholas: — 

*  \(  there  be  any  treaty  proposed  concerning  Scotland,  of  which  I  forgot 
tu  apeak  at  parting,  the  answer  niu:it  be,  to  demand  a  passport  fur  a 
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gentleman  to  go  from  me  to  see  yvhai  state  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  19 
in  ;  there  being  no  reason  that  1  should  treat  blindfohl  in  eo  imiwrtnnt 
Q  business,  nor  without  the  knowIetl;;c  of  biui  whom  1  have  now  chictly 
employed  in  timt  kingdom,  and  who  hath  undertaken  my  service  there 
wilh  so  much  gallantry,  when  nubody  else  would.* 

After  the  day  of  rnverlochy,  Montrose  again  turned  his  arms 
to  Abordeenshirc,  where  the  fame  of  his  recent  victory  brought 
at  last  to  his  aid  the  long^-desired  Gordons.  He  was  joined  not 
only  by  Huntley's  eldest  son,  Lord  Gi)rdon,  but  by  the  younger 
Lord  Lewis,  the  same  who  had  so  lately  stood  in  arms  against 
bim  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee.  7'hus  supj>ortcd,  Montrose,  whether 
lo  retaliate  former  havoc  on  the  other  side,  or  to  strike  tenor 
into  wavering;  minds,  but  in  either  case  with  unjuslifialiln  se- 
verity, let  loose  the  whole  fury  of  vindictive  war  on  the  Aber- 
deenshire lowlands.  Elgin  and  Banff  were  given  up  lo  pillage  ; 
Dunnotlar  and  Stonehaven  to  the  flames.  He  was  already  medi- 
tating an  expedition  to  the  succour  of  Charles  in  Enjirlaud,  and 
summoned  as  he  went  every  loyal  Scot  from  sixteen  lo  sixty  tu 
join  his  standard.  Nor  did  his  activity  relax  even  amidst  the 
pressure  of  the  severest  family  bereavement.  His  eldest  son. 
Lord  Grabanu  bad  been  for  some  time  with  biin,  but  unable  at 
his  carJy  !>ge  (he  was  not  yet  fifteen)  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  such 
extraordinary  marches,  he  at  this  period  fell  sick  and  died. 
James  his  second,  and  now  bis  only,  son,  was  pursuing  his  studies 
at  Montrose  ;  '  a  young  Ijaint  about  fourteen  years,'  says  Spalding, 
*  learning  at  the  schools  attended  by  his  pedagogue  in  quiet 
manner.*  Now,  however,  a  parly  of  Covenaniing  cavalrv,  in  a 
spirit  of  mean  revenge,  seized  both  pedagogue  and  baint,  and 
ferried  them  off  prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  boy's  kinsmen 
Napier  and  Keir  were  sliil  confined. 

The  Cominiltec  of  Estates  at  Edinburgh,  growing  more  and 
more  alarmed  at  the  present  success  and  the  future  aspirations  of 
the  Great  Marquis,  ftilt  the  necessity  of  immediate  succonr  to 
their  general,  Bailllc.  They  sent  to  his  aid  a  large  force  of 
cavalry  under  Sir  John  Urrcy,  a  true  Captain  DalgoUy,  who  had 
first  joined  the  Parliament's  army,  then  gone  over  to  Prince 
Rupert,  and  been  knighted  by  King  Charles  j  and  then  after 
some  time  rejoined  the  Covenanters ;  nor  was  this,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  the  !ast  of  his  transformations.  Against  such  odds 
Montrose  could  not  pretend  to  maintain  the  open  country,  espe- 
cially as  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  whether  from  his  own  fickle  temper 
or  nioveil  by  secret  instructions  from  bis  father,  had  now  again 
forsaken  the  Royal  Standard;  and  though  Lord  Gordon  loyally 
adhered  lo  it,  Lewis  had  been  followed  by  very  many  gentlemen 
and   retainers  of  the   name. .   Moalrose   therefore  sent    back  a 
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large  proportion  of  his  furco  to  the  mountains  ;  but  before  join- 
ing^  them  with  Ibc  remainder  (less  than  one  tUousantt  men), 
resolved  to  slrilte  a  blow  at  Dundee,  a  town  which  from  the  very 
comtneneement  of  ihc  troubles  had  been  most  zealous  and  worm 
against  the  Koyai  cause.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  April  he  appeared  before  the  gates.  'I'hc  place,  refusing 
a  summons  to  surrender,  was  stormed  in  three  quarters  at  once  : 
it  was  reduced  before  evening ;  and  the  troops  were  already  dis- 
persed in  quest  of  plunder,  and  Montrose,  it  is  said,  preparing 
Jo  fire  the  town,  when  he  sutldenly  received  news  thai  Baillic 
and  Urrey,  having  combined  their  forces  sooner  than  he  had 
expected,  were  close  at  hand  with  four  thousand  men. 

'i'he  moment  was  full  of  peril.  Some  persons  round  the  Mar- 
quis advised  him  instantly  to  make  his  own  escape,  and  leave  his 
troops  to  their  fate.  But  throughout  his  life  danger  and  diffi- 
culty were  never  sources  of  fear,  but  rather  incentives  to  Mont- 
rose. He  drew  together  his  men  (some  of  them  already  drunk) 
from  their  plunder,  and  began  his  retreat  at  sunset  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  far  superior  force,  covering  the  rear  himself  with  his 
horse.  He  sustained  some  !oss  in  an  attack,  but  that  night  was 
in  great  measure  protected  by  the  darkness  and  by  his  own 
celerity.  All  next  day  the  pursuit  was  continued.  Next  even- 
ing, Baiilie  and  Urrey  having  divided  their  forces  so  as  to  cut  off 
his  retreat,  he,  suddenly  altering  his  Une  of  march  at  midnight, 
by  a  masterly  mancenvre  slipped  between  them,  and  secured 
himself  in  the  hills.  It  is  said,  no  doubt  with  much  exaggeration, 
that  his  men  had  marched  sixty  miles  without  cither  refreshment 
or  rest.*  Vet  still,  with  every  allowance  for  panogjric,  we  see  no 
reason  for  distrusting  Dr.  Wishart's  assurance :^ — 'I  have  often 
)ieard  those  who  were  esteemed  the  most  experienced  officers, 
not  in  Britain  only,  but  in  France  and  Germany,  prefer  this 
march  of  Montrose  to  his  most  cclebrateil  victories.' 

Of  the  two  generals  thus  baflled,  BailKe  now  turned  his  arms 
to  the  district  of  Alhol,  which  he  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword> 
according  to  the  cruel  but  too  common  practice  of  that  age, 
Urrey  marclied  northwards,  was  joined  by  the  garrison  of  Inver- 
ness and  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  and  Seaforlh,  and  then,  without 
awaiting  Buillie's  co-operation,  he  sought  out  Montrose.  On  the 
0th  of  May  they  came  to  battle  at  the  village  of  Aulderne,  near 
Nairn.  The  Marquis  had  about  three  thousand  men,  but  Sir 
John  Urrcy  at  least  a  thousand  more,  and  Montrose  had  accord- 
ingly been  careful  to  secure  tlie  advantage  of  the  ground.  On 
cither  side  of  Aulderne^    which  stands    upon  a  height,  he  had 
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ttationpd  liis  army  in  two  wings,  having  neither  centre  nor  re 
serve,  bm  artfult^'  diBrruisin^  the  defect  by  sh(»win«  n  few  men 
from  behind  the  houses  and  inclnsuvca.  On  thn  lt.>lt  stood  Mont- 
ni»e  wiih  the  Gordons  nnd  the  principal  force ;  on  the  right 
CoIkitU)  with  the  Irifih,  and  a  few  of  the  Hicrhlandcrs.  Rut  this 
last  bein^  niQch  the  strongest  quarter,  as  fortified  by  dykes  ami 
fences,  Montrose  had  there  placed  the  Royal  Standard  usually 
carried  before  himself,  hoping  that  the  sight  of  it  would  draw  tho 
main  attack  of  the  enemy  upon  that  luiprei^nablo  point.  Upon 
the  whole,  his  dispositinns  that  ilay  have  been  roni])arcd  to  ihnse 
of  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra.*  Whether  iticy  were 
quite  so  rl.issical  mny  be  queslioneil ;  that  they  were  most  able 
ami  skdful  seems  clenr. 

As  the  Marquis  had  foreseen,  Sir  Jnhn  t'rrey  directed  his 
principal  attack  against  (he  point  where  he  saw  the  Hoyal  Standard 
waving;  but  every  onset  was  repulsed  with  loss  by  the  Irish 
mufikeiccrs  and  Highland  bowmen  of  Colkitlo.  Unfortunately. 
however,  (^'olkitto  heard  some  of  the  enemy,  on  renewing  their 
charge,  taunt  him  with  cowardice  for  remaining  under  sheiier  of 
the  sheepfolds.  His  Irish  blond  caught  fire;  he  forgot  his 
instructions ;  and  he  sallied  forth  intu  the  oprn  ground,  where  his 
trfK>j)s  were  almost  imniedialely  thrown  into  disorder.  .Just  then, 
OS  Montrose  was  preparing  to  join  battle  with  the  other  wing,  an 
officer  hastened  up  and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  Colkitto  was 
entirely  defeated.  Even  a  hero  might  have  l)een  forgiven  a  mo- 
ment's faltering  ;  but  that  moment's  faltering  might  have  lost  the 
day.  Montrose,  never  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  immediately 
turned  round  to  Lortl  Gordon  with  a  cheerful  countenance. 
*  What  are  we  about? '  he  callcti  out.  •  Here  is  Macdonnid  car- 
rying all  before  him  on  the  left,  and  if  we  do  not  make  haste  he 
will  leave  us  nothing  to  do!  Charge!'  And  at  his  voice,  the 
Gordon  chivalry,  afraid — it  was  the  only  fear  they  could  know— . 
of  being  forestalled  in  the  conflict,  p<mred  headlong  down  the 
hill,  and  fiercely  charged  the  enemy.  The  new  levies  of  Urrey 
fled  at  once;  but  his  veteran  fool  stood  firm,  and  were  nearly  all 
cut  to  pieces,  for  in  these  fierce  conflicts  quarter  was  seldom 
asked  and  seldom  given.  Thus  successful  on  the  right,  Mont- 
rose was  enabled  tt>  turn  to  his  left  wing,  where  Colkitto  had 
been  driven  back  lo  his  inclosures.  and  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
enemy.  There,  too,  the  Covenanters  lieing  route*]  on  Montrose's 
approach,  the  victory  uf  the  Royalists  was  decided  and  complete. 

In  this  engagement  the  bravery  of  the  Master  of  Napier,  a 
ynulh  of  twenty,  son  of  the  Lord  of  that  name,  and  of  Montrose's 
sister,  was  most  ctmspicuous.     He  had  recently  escaped  from  his 
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confinement  at  Edinburgh,  full  of  ardour,  lhu»  early  grntified,  to 
partake  in  tlic  Pxj>loits  nf  Monirose. 

At  ihc  lime  nf  the  battle  of  AuUlerne,  General  Tlaillie  hail 
been  marcliini^  to  the  succour  of  Urrey.  lie  was  now  joined  by 
thnt  ofhcor  with  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  beaten  army,  but 
wisely  determined  to  avoid  what  be  fiiund  Monlru&e  derive — the 
hazard  of  another  battle.  It  needed  some  lime  and  stratajj^om  on 
the  part  of  the  Great  Marquis  to  brinpf  him  to  action  ;  at  Inst, 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  they  engaged  at  Alford  upon  the  river  Don. 
The  rrsuU  was  another  brilliant  virltiry  to  the  H<i\n)ist8.  which. 
however,  was  embittered  by  the  fall  of  the  ^alluni  Lord  Cordi)n, 
mortally  wounded  in  the  ihickest  of  the  fight. 

Thus  in  six  well-disputed  conflicts  against  superior  armies, 
and  before  the  close  of  a  single  year — at  Tippermuir — at  the 
Bridge  of  Dec — at  the  Ca&lle  of  Fyvie — at  Inverloohy — at  AuU 
deme — and  at  Alford- — had  tiie  Royal  cause  and  the  t^enius  of 
Montrose  prevailed.  Over  all  the  Highlands  was  now  his 
Ascendancy  acknowledged.  The  Lymphads,  that  Campbell  en- 
sign, sunk  down,  while  high  alKJvc  them  waved,  bright  with 
recent  viclory.  llie  banner  nf  the  three  Ksrallop  Shells  on  a  Chief 
Sable, — the  armorial  shield  of  the  Grahams.  Mow  many  a  U»yal 
heart  in  England  may  then  have  thrilled  with  the  hope  of  such 
chivalrous  aid ! 

'  There's  Derby  and  CaveiuliKli,  dread  of  their  foes, 
There's  Erin's  high  Ormuiid  and  Scutlaiid's  Montrose; 
•  ♦  »  • 

Then  tell  these  bold  traitors  of  proud  London  town, 
That  the  spears  of  the  North  have  encircled  the  Crown  !* 

Hut.  alas!  at  this  very  period,  within  a  few  days  of  the  lime 
when  Alford  field  was  fought — the  fatal  battle  of  Naseby  dealt  a 
last  an<l  decisive  blow  on  Charles's  cause  in  Kngland  I 

Far  from  being  disheartened  bv  these  tidings,  or  satisfied  with 
bis  mountain  dominion,  Monirose  undcriook  without  delay  to 
Invade  and  reduce  the  Lowlands.  For  this  purpose  it  becamti 
requisite  to  have  a  more  complete  gathering  of  the  clans  ;  nor  did 
they  shrink  from  jrtining  a  leader  alreody  so  far  successful  in  a 
most  unequal  contest,  and  recommended  by  such  a  train  of  \ic- 
tories.  For  the  first  time  Montrose  saw  himself  at  the  head  of 
six  thousand  men.  With  these  he  marchc<l  to  the  Forth.  On 
his  way  through  Kinross-shire,  his  men  disuinntled  and  burnt 
Casile  Campbell,  a  noble  antique  edifice  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle,  the  ruins  of  which  remain  in  lonely  gran- 
deur t(»  this  (lay.  It  is  said  that  Montrose  was  urged  to  iliis 
havoc  by  the  Ogi  Ivies,  in  retaliation  for  their   '  bonnie  house  of 
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Airlie."     Yet  wc  |):reaUy  doubt  whether  his  own  animosity  against 
Ar<ryle  neciletl  any  such  inccniivc. 

On  ihe  olher  side  the  Covennnting  chiefs  had  convened  a  Par- 
liament, not  at  Edinburgh,  but  first  at  Slbling^,  and  then  nt 
Perth,  on  account  of  a  pestilence  which  was  wasting  the  Lothioni.  i 
They  showed  the  utmost  determinalion  to  resist  the  further 
progrrcss  of  Montrose,  ordered  a  levy  of  men  throughout  the 
kin;jdom,  and  broug'ht  together  their  whole  remaining  force 
for  one  decisive  blow.  Notwithstanding  their  loss  in  the  recent  ^H 
battles,  they  could  still,  by  leaving  no  reserve,  muster  an  army  of  ^H 
above  seven  thousand  men.  The  command  was,  as  before,  in- 
trusted to  General  Baillic,  but  not,  as  before,  with  full  power, 
Ai^yle  and  other  noblemen  being  appointed  a  Committee  to  ob- 
serve and  <-ontrol  his  movements.  Baillie,  as  a  skilful  officeri 
wished  to  avoid  any  immediate  action  with  the  Royalists.  'Ifl 
we  beat  them  to  the  hills,'  said  he,  *  that  will  he  little  advantage 
to  us — and  to  lose  the  day  will  be  to  lose  the  kingdom.'  Hut  he 
found  his  more  sagacious  counsels  overruled  by  his  more  eager 
colleagues.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August  that 
Montrose  came  in  sight  of  their  array  at  Kilsyth,  a  village  adjoin- 
ing the  old  Uoman  wall;  he  having  prenously  forded  the  Forth 
nlM)ut  six  miles  above  Stirling,  and  Baillic  having  passed  by  Stir- 
ling bridge.  From  the  forward  movements  of  the  enemy,  Mont- 
rose ]>erccived  nt  once  that  they  were  willing  to  engage.  '  The 
very  thing  I  wanted  !'  he  exclaimed.  He  bid  his  men  strip  to 
their  shirts,  cither  as  a  sign  of  their  resolution  to  fight  to  the 
death,  or  merely  because,  as  others  say,  he  wished  to  distmcumber 
them  of  all  weight ;  they  having  to  charge  up  hill  at  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year.  The  battle  began  by  an  attack  of  Baillic's 
vanguard  on  one  of  the  advanced  jw)sts  of  Montrose;  it  was  re- 
pulsed, upon  which  a  thousand  of  the  Highlanders  in  unron- 
trollablc  ardour  rushed  forward  without  waiting  for  orders.  Mont- 
rose^ tliough  displeased  at  their  rashness,  saw  the  necessity  of 
supporting  them,  and  sent  forward  the  Earl  of  Airlic  and  a 
chosen  division  to  their  aid.  Hut  the  conflict  speedily  spreading, 
soon  resolved  itself  into  a  general  rush  by  the  Royalists  uj*  hill 
against  their  wavering  antagonists.  The  savage  war-yoll  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  their  still  more  savage  aspect  this  day — -aa 
dashing  forward,  nearly  naked — might  have  struck  dismay  into 
more  practised  soldiers  than  anv  the  Covenant  could  muster. 
They  gave  way  in  confusion,  and  with  little  or  no  quarter  from 
the  Royalists,  since,  by  the  most  moderate  comjiutation,  not  less 
than  four  thousand  were  slain.  Some  of  the  fugitives  sought 
shelter  in  Stirling  Castle;  others  scattered  through  the  Lowlands. 
Argyle,  who  is  not  mentioned  as  present  in  the  fight;  escaped  to 
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ihc  rirth  of  Forth,  where  seizing  a  small  vessel,  he  a^^in  bctonk 
himself  to  his  favounle  element — at  least  whenever  there  nss  iiu 
cbnncc  of  a  naval  enjjag'einenl — ihc  water  ! 

The  bailie  of  Kilsyth — that  last  ami  crowninp:  \*ictorv  of 
Montrose — made  him  for  the  time  master  of  all  Scotland.  His 
Iroops  or  his  partisans  spread  over  the  low  coimtrv  like  a  torrent, 
and  cmlv  the  '  rastled  crabs' — as  Edinhurjrh,  Siirlinp,  and  Diim- 
harlon — seemed  to  lift  themselves  abuve  the  jjeneral  iitundalion. 
Arjfvle  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Covenant  fled  fur  salclv  to 
I5erwirk.  Montrose  himself  entered  GInsirow  in  triutniih.  while 
voung-  Napier,  pushing  forwards  to  Linlithgow  aij<l  I'Jhnbtirp^h, 
had  the  delight  of  freeing  from  captivity  his  father,  liis  wife,  his 
sisters,  and  his  uncle,  Stirling  of  Keir.  But  Lonl  Oraham.  the 
only  surviving  son  of  Montrose,  liavinjj  been  removed  for  prcalnr 
security  to  Kdinbur^h  Castle,  still  remained  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies. 

The  clemcney  ami  moderation  of  Montrose  in  this  his  hour  of 
triumph  may  deserve  umiualified  praise.  He  %vas  no  longer,  as 
in  Argyle&hire,  the  chieftain  thirsting  for  vengeance  on  a  rival ; 
be  was  no  binger,  as  at  Aberdeen,  the  general  obliged  to  c*»nnivft 
at  ]>ill»ge  in  his  sohlicrs  because  unable  to  give  them  jmy.  No 
perrposiiions  were  made,  no  punishments  inilirled,  no  acts  of 
licence  allowed.  So  anxious  was  Montrose  to  prevent  the* 
smallest  outrage  from  his  troops,  that  on  the  second  dav  after  his 
own  entry  into  (Jlasgow  he  sent  them  out  of  the  city,  and 
quartered  them,  under  strict  discipline,  al  Hothwell  an<l  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  Many  of  the  King's  friends,  who  had  hitherto 
only  looked  on  and  wished  him  well,  now  came  forward  with 
]*roles*ious  of  their  constant  loyally  and  excuses  for  their  past 
inaction.  Nor  did  there  fail  to  ereep  forth  that  numerous  class 
of  the  attendants  upon  Fortune — all  drawn  out  by  success,  as  other 
reptiles  i)y  the  sunshine. 

Up  to  this  time   the  communications   of   Mnnlrose   with  his 
Royal  Master  had  been  but  few  and  far-binwecri — by  preearitms 
messengers  ami  most  strange  disguises-    One  of  these  messengers, 
Jamns  Small,  bad  reached  him  in  the  garb  of  a  commi)n  beggar; 
another,  Thtmias  Sydserf,  son   of  the   Hishop  tif  Cjalloway.  as  a 
pedlar  of  Presbyterian  tracts!    The  l.-itter  is  referred  to  as  follov\8 
111  ilio  'Cia'cnt  Garden  Drollcrv,'  printed  in  1G72: — 
'  Once  like  a  pe-IIar  tliey  have  hciml  thee  brag 
How  thou  <]idst  cheat  tlu*ir  sight  and  save  thy  craig  [neck], 
Whi'u  tu  the  Greut  Montrose,  utulcr  jiretence 
Of  goHly  books,  thou  hrought'rt  intelligence.' 

Now,  liowever,  a  high  officer  of  stale,  8ir  Rfjbert  Spoltiswoode, 
son  of  llie  late  Primate  and  himself  S?crel!;ry  for  l?eollandj  was 
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enabled  to  reach  Montrose.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  new  com- 
mission from  Charles,  dated  at  Hereford  (June  25th,  1645), 
and  appointing  the  Marquis  Captain- General  for  Scotland^  with 
extendei  powers.  All  possible  solemnity  was  given  to  this  new  com- 
mission :  at  a  grand  review  at  Bothwell  it  was  6rst  publicly  handed 
to  Montrose  by  Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode«  and  then  read  aloud 
to  the  troops  by  Archibald  Primrose,  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence ; 
at  that  time  Clerk  of  the  Coundl.  but  afterwards  Sir  Archibald 
and  Lord  Roister,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Roscbery. 
Montrose  next  addressed  his  soldiers  in  a  short  but  earnest 
speech  ;  and  lastly,  in  virtue  of  Charleses  new  powers,  he  before 
tlicm  all  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Col kitto— hence* 
forth  Sir  AUaster  Macdonald.  A  further  use  of  his  new  powers 
was  the  summoning  of  a  Scottish  Parliament  to  meet  at  Glasgow. 
It  is  remarkable  that  even  at  such  a  crisis  Montrose  should  have 
found  leisure  to  think  of  future  publications  in  behalf  of  the  Royal 
cause.  On  the  28th  of  August  we  find  him  writing  as  follows  to 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden: — 

*  Being  infonned  that  you  have  written  some  pieces  vindicating 
monarchy  from  all  aspersions,  and  another  named  Irene^  these  are  to 
desire  you  to  repair  to  our  leaguer,  bringing  with  you  or  sending  such 
papers,  that  we  may  give  order  for  putting  them  to  the  press,  to  the  con- 
tentment of  all  his  JVfajesty's  good  subjects. 

•  Montrose/ 

It  bad  been  the  anxious  wish  of  Montrose  to  be  joined  by  the 
King  in  Scotland,  however  much  his  Majesty's  arrival  must  have 
lessened  his  own  importance  and  renown.  His  report  of  the 
battle  of  Inverlochy  thus  concludes : — *  Only  give  me  leave,  after 
I  have  reduced  this  country  to  your  Majesty*s  obedience,  and 
conquered  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  to  say  to  your  Majesty  then  as 
David*s  general  did  to  his  master,  "Come  thou  thyself,  lest  this 
country  be  called  by  my  name.'*' — (Feb.  3,  1645.)  But  ever  since 
the  fatal  day  of  Naseby  the  object  had  plainly  become,  not  the  shar- 
ing of  Scottish  victory,  but  rather  the  retrieving  of  English  defeat ; 
and  to  this  object  Montrose  most  earnestly,  and  with  his  whole  heart, 
applied  himself.  He  wrote  word  to  the  King  that  were  he  only 
supported  by  a  small  body  of  cavalry  (in  which  force  he  was  chiefly 
deficient),  he  might  hope  to  march  to  his  Majesty's  rescue  with 
"20,000  men.  Charles  bad  now  but  little  force  of  any  kind  at 
his  disposal ;  however,  he  was  unwilling  to  cast  away,  perhaps,  the 
last  chance  for  the  preservation  of  his  Crown.  He  first  designed  to 
join  the  Marquis  in  person  through  the  northern  counties,  but 
that  project  failing,  he  next  intrusted  Lord  Digby  with  1500  horse 
to  push  onward  and  attempt  to  meet  Montrose  upon  the  Border. 

To  the  Border  accordingly  Montrose  undertook   to  march. 

But 
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Rut  ihc  further  he  moved  from  the  Highlands  the  less  was  he 
supported  b}'  the  Flighlanders.  Besides  their  usual  unwiUin^ness 
to  he  drawn  far  beyond  the  shadow  of  their  native  mountains, 
thpY  Iiad  now  a  special  plea  for  leave  of  absence;  it  was  harvest 
time,  and  every  man  eager  to  get  in  his  own  little  crop  of  oats. 
Thus  then  no  sooner  had  the  Marquis  announced  his  march  to 
the  southwards  than  many  of  the  Macdonalds  under  Sir  AUasler, 
anil  of  the  Gordons  under  Lord  Aboyne,  asked  permission  to  (jo 
home — all  faithfully  promising,  however,  to  rrjnin  the  Standard 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  on  the  other  hand  Montrose  had  reason 
to  ex]»cct  powerful  reinforcements  on  the  Bmder.  There  the 
great  House  of  Buccleuch  indeed  was  adverse,  and  had  contri- 
buted a  reg-imciit  to  Lord  Lcven's  army ;  but  the  Marquis  of 
Douglas  and  the  Earls  of  Roxburi^h,  Home,  Trnquair.  Annnn- 
dale,  and  Hartfell,  professed  their  loyal  zeal  and  promised  ibeir 
active  aid.  It  was  fnund^  nevertheless,  that  tliese  noblemen  had 
not  s>,y  nuicit  zeal  or  so  much  power,  or  the  Hoyal  cause  not  so 
much  [wpularily,  as  bad  been  expected.  The  cry  nii^ht  be  again 
in  those  districts,  not  for  King  or  Peer,  but  as  after  Fluildeu — 
*  Up  wi*  the  souters  of  Selkirk, 

And  down  wi*  the  Ktirl  of  Home!  * 
To  say  nothing  of  the  enmity  between  ihc  neighbouring  Border 
counties,  which  the  same  old  ballad  denotes : — 
'  Up  wi'  the  Buulers  of  Selkirk ! 

For  they  are  baith  trusty  ami  leal ; 

Then  up  wi'  the  men  of  the  Forest, 

And  down  wi*  the  Mcrse  to  the  Dc'il  V 
Thus,  from   one   cause   or   the  other,   Montrose  could  only 
obtain  for  recruits  a  few  troops  of  irregular  horse — whom  Kisliop 
Gulhry  quaintly  designates  us  the  '  truthless  trained  bands!' 

The  state  of  Montrose's  affairs  at  this  juncture  is  well  shown 
in  a  private  letter,  which  on  the  lOlh  of  September  Sir  Robert 
Spottiswoode  addressed  to  Lord  Digljy  from  Kelso. 

*  We  are  now  arrived,  ad  cofumtuu  Herculit^  to  Twecdside,  and  dis- 
persed all  the  King's  enemies  wiUiin  this  kiugdututo  several  places,  some 

to  Ireland,  most  to  Berwick You  litilc  imagine  the  difiiLniilties 

iiiy  Lord  Miir{)uis  bath  here  to  wrestle  with.  Tlie  overcoming  of  the 
enemy  is  the  least  of  them—hc  htith  more  to  do  with  his  seeming 
friends.  Since  I  came  to  him  (which  una  but  within  these  ten  days, 
after  much  toil  mid  hazard)  I  have  seen  much  of  it.  He  was  forced  to 
dismiss  his  Highlanders  for  a  season,  nho  woulil  needs  return  home 
to  h>ok  to  their  own  affuirs.  When  they  were  gone  Aboyne  took  a 
caprice^  and  had  awuy  with  him  the  greatest  strength  he  had  of  horse. 

Notwithstanding  whereof  he  resolved  to  follow  his  work Besides 

he  wus  invited  hereunto  by  the  Earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Home,  who 
when  he  was  withui  a  dozen  miles  of  them  have  rendered  their  houses 
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aud  thcmsetvca  to  David  Leslie,  nnJ  are  carried  in  as  (iriRonere  to 
Berwick.  Traf|uair  has  hecn  with  him,  and  lie  proTniaed  mure  nor 
[than]  he  hnth  ycr  perfonn«d.  All  these  were  great  dtshcnrtcningt 
to  mny  other  hut  to  him,  whuni  noihinc  of  ihia  kind  can  nrnttze.' 

It  will  be  observed  frnm  ibis  letter  that  the  Ro^iLlisIs  were 
already  informed  of  the  approach  of  David  Leslie.  That  able 
and  active  officer  bad  been  auminoned  in  haste  on  Montrose's 
roiKjucsl  of  the  Lowlands,  and  had  hurried  back  to  the  Twecil 
with  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  arniv  in  Knjrland — 4000  tricil 
veterans,  principally  horse.  Far  infcriur  ns  was  now  Mon- 
trose's army,  the  Marquis  was  not  unwillinp  nor  unprepareil 
to  acre]>t  n  battle,  had  Leslie  advanced  straight  against  him  with 
that  view.  But  the  Covenanting  peneral  seemed  to  prefer  a 
different  course ;  he  marched  from  Berwick  to  the  Lolhians,  and 
appeared  to  have  for  his  aim  to  interpose  between  Montn»se  and 
the  Highlands,  nnd  cut  off  tlie  Hovalisls'  retreat.  Montrose  tlicre- 
fnre  did  not  imagine  that  any  peril  from  that  quarter  could  be 
rhise  at  hand. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  accordingly,  the  Afnrqnis  marched 
from  Kelso  and  enrnmjied  his  infantrv  that  evening-  on  a  level 
plam  named  I'hiliphaugii,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ellrick,  while 
he  crosseil  that  river  with  his  olHcers  and  horsemen  to  take  up 
quarters  in  the  little  town  of  Selkirk.  Kor  the  greater  jiart  of 
that  night  he  was  occupied  with  his  friends,  Lords  Napier,  Airlio, 
and  Crauford,  in  framing  despnlches  and  reports  to  the  King, 
which  were  Ir)  he  sent  off  at  break  of  day.  Hut  meanwhile 
Orneral  Leslie,  alter  reaching  the  Lolhians.  had  stopped  short  at 
Oladsmuir,  and  then  most  unexpectedly  turning  to  the  south- 
ward, desccndwl  the  valley  of  the  Gala  to  Melrose.  There,  nt 
loss  than  five  miles'  distance  from  the  Rovalist  army,  he  passed 
the  night  of  the  l*2lh ;  and  it  has  been  justiv  alleged  ns  a  pr(H;f  how 
little  the  Royalist  cause  found  favour  in  this  district,  that  thus 
within  reach  of  half  an  hour's  gallop,  no  tidin^rs  whatever 
should  have  reached  Montrose  of  his  enemy's  approach.  Karly 
next  morning  Leslie  ^K)k  advantage  of  a  thick  mist  which  jire- 
Vailed ;  forming  his  troops  in  two  divisions,  he  silently  drew  close 
1o  Pbiliphaugb;  then  furiously  charged  both  flanks  of  the 
Royalists  at  once.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  his  attack  was 
felt  sooner  tliaii  ]>erceivctl.  At  the  first  tidings  Montrose  sprung- 
to  horse,  gatheretl  hts  small  squadron,  and  darted  across  the 
Ktlrick  to  the  re&cuc  of  bis  infantry,  ft  is  ndnnitled  by  an  his- 
torian, far  fri>m  partial  to  his  fame,  that  'in  this  extremity 
whatever  the  abilities  of  the  general  or  the  personal  valour  of  the 
soldier  could  accomplish  was  performed   by  Montroso.'''      VVith 
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IriHips  not  onl)'  far  outnuinlK'red,  but  wholly  surprisetl,  lie  inaiii- 
Uiiiit^tl  lor  some  lime  a  most  unequal  couilict ;  nml  It  was  not  until 
}ie  saw  ]i\i  army  slfiiu  or  scallerctl,  nntl  hijnseH'  left  wilU  only 
Lords  Napier  and  Dout^las,  and  about  thirty  muuuled  followers, 
that  be  rould  be  prevadcd  upon  to  altempi  escape.  He  fled  up 
ibc  vale  tA  the  Yarrow,  and  then  crossed  over  the  moors  to  the 
vale  of  tbe  Tweed,  reacbinpr  nl  sunset  the  ancifiil  burgh  of 
Peebles.  Next  day  be  was  rcj<»ine<l  hy  about  two  hundred  of  the 
fup-itive  horse,  including-  the  Earls  of  Crouford  and  Airliej  and 
with  these  scanty  remnants  of  bis  host  IVltinlrusc  cut  back  bis  way 
to  the  Highlands. 

The  fatal  day  <if  PhUiphau^b  is  still  reconled  in  lUc  Irndiiion- 
ary  son^  of  Selkirkshire.  A  ballad  of  more  popularay  iban 
jToelical  merit  truly  deiici-ibes  bow  Leslie  under  corer  uf  tbu 
darkness  crept  close  to  the  Koyalist  ranks  : — 

*  A  clnud  o'  mi»t  llicm  wecl  conceal'd 
As  close  as  e*cr  might  be. 

When  they  came  to  the  Sliaw  bum 
Said  he  :  **  Sae  wccl  we  frame, 
I  think  it  is  convenient 
That  wc  »houM  sing  u  psalm  '. "  * 

But  we  must  not  dissemble  tbe  fact,  which  wo  leatn  from  a  note  to 
the  *  Minstrelsy  of  the  iScotlish  Border,'  ilmt  another  readinpr  of 
the  last  line,  equally  current  amon^  the  peasantry,  con&itlcrubly 
inodilies  the  merit  of  General  Leslie's  suggestion  : — 

*  I  think  it  is  cuuveiiieut 
That  we  should  take  a  dram !  * 

In  this  rout  both  tbe  Roval  Standards  were  prcsened  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  William  Hay,  brother  u>  the  Karl  of  Kin- 
noul.  carried  the  first;  be  escaped  from  the  field,  and  lay  for 
some  lime  eouoealcd  U|>on  ibe  Bttrders,  after  whi^ih  he  iravrlled 
in  disg-uise  to  the  Highlands,  and  restored  bis  chargu  to  Mon- 
trose. Tiic  second  Standard  was  savrd  by  a  brave  Irish  soldier, 
who.  seeing  the  bailie  lost,  slipped  it  from  ils  slafT,  and  wrapped 
it  niunil  bis  body  as  u  shroud,  and  then  forced  bis  way,  swurU  in 
hand,  thrtmg^b  the  enemv- 

Tbe  victors  of  Pbilipliiiuph  showed  no  mercy  lo  tbe  vanrjuisbed. 
Of  the  common  prisoners,  many  were  drawn  op  in  the  court-yard 
of  Newark  Castle,  on  Yarrow,  ami  shot  dead  in  cold  blood,  and 
their  b*>dies  interred  in  baste,  and  with  little  ceremony,  in  a 
neighbouring  spot,  still  known  by  the  nauie  of  tbe  '  Slain- 
Men's-Lee.'  'The  pround,'  thus  wrote  Sir  Waller  Scolt  in 
\H'l*d,  '  being  about  twenty  years  since  opened  fur  the  fuundn- 
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lion  of  a  school -liouse,  the  bones  and  skulls,  which  were  dug  up 
in  g:rt'nt  quantity,  plainly  showed  the  truth  of  the  country  tradi- 
tion.'* The  captives  of  higher  rank  were  carefully  reserved,  not 
in  compassion,  but  for  the  form  of  a  puhlic  trial,  and  thcpapennl 
of  a  public  execution.  Thus  perished  at  Edinburgh  and  at 
Glasgrow — Sir  William  RoUock  and  Sir  Wdliam  Nesbit;  ihe 
Irish  officers,  O'Kyan  and  Lauchlin;  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sir 
Robert  Spottiswoode  (for  even  statesmen  and  judges  were  not 
spared);  Gulhry,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Moray;  and  Murray, 
brother  of  ilie  Karl  of  Tullibardinc.  Lord  Opilvie  escaped  in  the 
disj^uisc  of  his  sister's  clothes,  and  Archibald  Primrose  was  saved 
(so  says  the  family  Inidilion)  by  llie  personal  friendship  of 
Arfiyle. 

IDuring  this  lime  Montrose  was  returned  lo  his  first  recruiting- 
ground  of  Alhol,  and  in  bitter  anguish  for  the  impending  fate  of 
his  friends,  applied  himself  to  raise  another  army  for  their  rescue. 
The  Atlnd  men  and  some  few  (if  the  Hiirhlanders  readily  joined 
hhn  ;  but  the  leader  of  the  Macdonalds.Sir  Alhister,  wlio  had  now 
tasted  the  sweets  of  independent  command,  found  pleas  for 
remaining  absent  from  the  Standard.  Thus  als(j  the  head  of  the 
Gordons,  the  Mavijuis  of  Huntley,  who  had  at  last  cmerg'eil  from 
his  concealment  in  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  showed  himself 
most  jealous  and  untimavd.  In  spite  of  every  discouragement, 
however,  the  month  of  October  had  not  passed  ere  Montn>se 
appeared  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men  bef<»re  Glasgow-, 
where  Sir  Ri>bert  Spottiswoode  and  other  of  the  principal  pri- 
soners were  then  confined.  He  trusted  to  be  able  to  strike  some 
bh)W  for  their  deliverance,  by  drawing  forth  David  Leslie  to 
action  from  the  walls.  But  that  skilful  General  forbore  from 
giving  him  the  desired  opjwrtunily,  and  Montrose  found  it  ncces- 
sar)'  to  withdraw,  leaving  the  captives  to  their  doom.  General 
Middlelon,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  xvas  afterwards  sent  against  him 
with  some  troops,  and  the  mountain-warfare  continued,  hut  on  a 
far  lesser  scale  and  more  desultory  manner  than  before.  M<mt- 
rose  lost  his  kineman  and  earliest  friend,  Lord  Napier,  who  had 
shared  in  the  flight  fn>m  PhiUphaugh,  but  who,  unable  at  bis 
adv.mced  age  to  sustain  such  toilsome  marches,  fell  sick  and  died 
at  Fincastle,  in  Athctl.  On  the  olher  hand,  the  Marrjuis  obtained 
the  co-operation  of  his  former  anlagunist  at  Auldcrne,  Sir  John 
Urrey,  who,  U|Kjn  some  disgust  from  the  Covenanters,  veered  back 
to  the  Royal  cause. 

The  termination  to  this  fierce  and  long- protracted  mountain- 
warfare  came  at  last,  from  the  turn  of  affairs  in  England.  Charles 
hxid  no  army  lefi  to  take  the  field  in  the  spring,  and   passed  the 
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winter  at  Oxford,  wiih  no  better  prospect  before  him  Uian  to 
(inil  himself  encompassed  and  beleaguered  in  its  wnlls.  Utider 
these  circumstnaccs  he  adopted  the  rash,  and,  as  it  proved. 
fatal  resolution  to  join  the  Scottish  troops,  tlien  encamped  before 
Newark,  and  to  trust  to  their  sentiments  of  loyaltv  and  honour. 
But  even  the  first  hour  of  his  arrival  amongst  them  might  con- 
vince the  King  that  he  bad  leaned  upon  a  broken  reed.  Sir 
James  Turner,  who  was  present,  thus  describes  the  scene : — 

*  In  the  summer  (May,  1646)  he  (the  King)  cast  himself  in  the 
Scots'"  arms  at  Newark.  There  did  Karl  Lothtan^  as  President  uf  the 
Committee,  to  his  eternal  reproach,  impcriouslv  require  his  Mujesly, 
before  he  had  either  drank,  refreshed,  or  reposed  liimiiclf,  to  command 
my  Ij(ml  Bellaais  to  deliver  up  Ncivark  to  llic  Pnrliamenl*8  forces,  and 
James  Gndiam — for  so  he  called  Great  Montrose — to  Iny  dtiwn  arms, 
all  which  the  King  stoutly  rcfiiscd,  telling  him  that  he  who  had  made 
him  an  Earl,  had  made  James  Graham  a  Miu-quis !  * — Memoirs.  \\  41. 

The  Scottisb  leaders,  with  a  view  of  better  securing  the  [ierst)n 
of  their  visitor,  or,  as  they  had  resolved  to  cr)nsider  him,  their 
CAptive,  immediately  inarched  back  with  bim  from  Newark  to 
Ncwcastlc-on-Tynr,  where  they  began  their  negotiation*  for 
selling  h'un  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  Kre  long  the  utdiappy 
monarch  found  himself  compelled  to  send  orders  for  surrcnilcr- 
ing  the  t<»wns  and  castles  which  still  adhered  to  him,  and  instruct 
Montrose  to  disband  his  forces  and  retire  into  France.  Montrose, 
seeing  that  the  command  was  plainly  an  extorted  one,  at  first 
hesitated ;  but  when  it  was  renewed,  and  when  he  found  that  hie 
refusal  might  endanger  the  Royal  Person,  he  prepared  to  obey. 
To  settle  the  terms,  he  held  a  ctmference  with  General  Middlelon 
in  the  open  air,  near  the  river  Isla,  each  with  only  a  single 
attendant  to  hold  his  horse.  It  was  agreed  (Middleton  granting 
far  milder  terms  than  the  Convention  of  Estates  approved)  that 
the  Earl  of  Airlie  and  other  friends  and  followers  of  Montrose 
should  retain  their  lives  and  property,  just  as  if  they  had  not 
.engaged  with  him,  while  he  and  Sir  John  Urrey  were  to  be 
allowed  only  safe  transportation  beyond  sea. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  accordingly,  Montrose  having  assembled 
at  Uattray  the  melancholy  remains  of  his  army,  dismissed  tlicm 
in  the  King's  name,  and  affectionately  bade  them  farewell. 
Their  sorrow  was  deep  and  sincere.  Some  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  with  tears  besought  that  they  might  follow  him  wherever  he 
went.  Here,  ton,  he  parted  from  his  constant  friend,  the  brave 
old  Earl  of  Airlie,  who  left  him  only  at  his  own  request,  and  who 
had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  gallant  son  in  the  Royal  cause — Sir 
Thomas  Ogilvie,  slain  at  Inverlochy. 

The  Marquis,   accompanied  hy  Sir  John  Urrey  and  a  few 
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nllicrs.  next  re|)airctl  to  hit  Iiouse  at  Old  MoiUro&c.  and  held 
Iiimself  ready  for  embarkation.  But  lie  would  not  Irusl  the  pmd 
I'aitli  of  the  Commiuee  t»f  Estates  so  for  as  to  enirr  ihc  vessel 
which,  accordiii}?  lo  the  treaty,  lliey  were  bound  to  j>rovido.  He 
hire<l  on  his  own  account  a  small  pinnace  belonging  to  Bergen^ 
in  Norway;  and  when  it  had  already  put  out  to  sea,  Joined 
it  secretly  in  a  fly-boat.  On  this  occasion,  and  during  the 
voyage,  he  was  disjruised  as  the  servant  of  the  Reverend  James 
WiKid,  one  of  his  chaplains — thus  leaving  Scotland  as  he  hod 
entered  \\,  in  a  menial  dress. 

The  life  uf  Montrose  in  his  banishment  was  the  usual  life  of 
exiles — an  ever-new  succciision  of  schemes  and  projects  for  return, 
confident  predicliims  of  success,  and  co^er  applications  for  altl — 
all  cudin;^   alike  in   that   hope   deferred  which   niakelh  the  heart 
sick.     Surely  no  Highland  steep  which  the  hero  had  ever  climbed 
was  Ml  Luilsuuie  as  that  ascent  of  the  stranger's  stairs  \ 
'  Tu  provcrHi  isi  .  .  ,  .  . 
.....  com*  e  duro  calle 
Lo  scciiderc  e'l  salir  per  i'  altrui  scale ! ' 

Montrose  repaired  to  Paris  (as  the  King  hod  desired  him)  lo 
receive  instructions  from  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  but  found 
Her  Majesty  wholly  p<ivcrned  by  her  favtmrite,  L<ird  Jerniyn, 
and  jealous  of  all  other  counsels.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
it  seems  not  imprubable  that,  as  Clarendon  alleges,  Montrose 
uiuy  have  sLiowii  at  Paris  a  too  haughty  cunbcinusncss  of  his  »»wn 
great  exploits.  'Jo  make  ihpin  more  full)-  and  (generally  known. 
Lis  chaplain.  Dr.  George  VVishart,  published  in  1047  a  narra- 
tive of  thcni  in  tijn  Laiin  language,  with  the  title  Dc  Uchutt  aub 
imperio  lUastrissimi  Jacohi  Mouh's-HiKianim  Marvhionis  pracclare 
t/cstis.  Commculan'mi* — an  eloquent  work,  but  not  free  horn  large 
auiplificalions. 

Whatever  the  cause,  and  whosoever's  the  fault,  it  is  certain  that 
the  various  ]>roj)<isjds  which  from  time  lo  time  Montrose  made  lo 
the  Queen  for  attempting  the  delivcrancre  of  his  Ro)al  Master, 
wore  coldly  received,  ami  ere  long  laid  aside.  Nor  cuuld  Mont- 
rose, on  any  other  point,  approve  the  course  of  conduct  pursued 
nl  Paris.  A  project  being  on  foot  to  obiain  for  his  niece,  Lilias 
Napier,  some  place  at  Court,  he  writes  thus  (July  20,  1047) 
to  Stirling  of  Keir: — 

*  Ab  fur  that  whicli  you  S|>uke  long  ago  conccruiiig  Lilina,  I  have  been 
thinking,  hui  U)  no  ])iirpose,  fur  there  is  ueillier  Scolsmiin  nor  woman 

•  Tlic  iitieTipliun  on  tlic  lutiib  of  Dr.  G.  Wiihart  (wlm  bccaipe  Bi»li«'p  uf  Ktlinlnirgli 
aTcT  tliv  itmlorattdii)  in  HolrTuoit  Clui]#l,  coiirliitlr*  wi(li  llf^ir  linn : 

*  GMiiqiic  Mttiit'Kiiiri  l.iiliu  c«lebrata  ooiliiimo, 
(juniihila,  |iruli,  tdiiii  iiiiti  mumimeiitii  viri!' 
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welcome  that  way,  neither  would  any  of  honour  and  virtue,  chiefly  a 
woman,  sutFer  themselves  to  live  in  so  lewd  and  worthless  a  place.  * 
It   is   not  clear,    however,    from  this    passage  to   which   Court 
Montrose  refers — whether  to  the  Court  of  Anne  of  Austria  or  to 
that  of  Henrietta  Maria. 

During  the  stay  of  Montrose  at  Paris,  he  met  with  many 
tokens  of  respect  from  the  most  eminent  French  statesmen.  Car- 
dinal de  Retz,  in  a  remarka.ble  passage  of  his  Memoirs,  speaks  of 
him  as  the  only  man  who  had  ever  reminded  him  of  the  heroes 
described  by  Plutarch — a  strong  expression  from  the  friend  of 
Turenne  and  Conde !  Cardinal  Mazarin  made  anxious  emlea- 
vours  to  enlist  for  France  a  chief  of  so  much  fame,  offering  that  he 
should  be  General  to  the  Scots  in  France,  and  Lieutenant-General 
to  the  French  army  whenever  he  joined  it,  with  a  promise  of 
other  places  and  pensions  hereafter.  But  Montrose  thought 
any  rank  below  that  of  Field-Marshal  inferior  to  his  merit  and 
renown;  and  above  all,  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  engage- 
ment which  might  clash  with  his  service  (whenever  it  might  be 
called  for)  to  his  own  King.  Having  accordingly  refused  the 
offer,  he  in  March,  1648,  quitted  Paris,  and  proceeded  through 
Geneva  into  Germany.  At  Prague  he  saw  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand, who  received  him  most  graciously,  granted  him  the  patent 
of  a  Field- Marshal  of  the  Empire,  and  also  appointed  him  to  the 
command  (immediately  under  the  Emperor  himself)  of  levies  to 
be  raised  on  the  borders  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  To  avoid 
the  hostile  armies  then  in  the  field,  the  Marquis  took  bis  further 
route  circuitously  through  Dantzic  and  Copenhagen,  where  he 
was  honourably  entertained  by  his  Danish  Majesty,  and  from 
wlience  he  repaired  by  Groningen  to  Brussels. 

But,  whatever  his  wanderings,  whatever  his  vicissitudes,  Mon- 
trose never  lost  sight  of  his  first  object — another  attempt  when- 
ever possible  to  restore  the  Royal  cause  in  Scotland.  There 
is  still  extant  in  the  Montrose  Charter-Chest  his  Key  for 
secret  correspondence  with  his  friends  at  home,  bearing  the 
dale  of  this  very  year,  1648.  This  paper  gives  covert  names 
to  be  usetl  instead  of  the  real  ones,  and  is  still  remarkable,  as 
showing  Montrose's  view  of  several  characters.  For  his  own  he 
adopts,  not  unaptly,  the  French  phrase  Venture  Faire.  The 
Earl  of  Lanerick  becomes  Peter-a-Packs  (a  juggler).  The  Earl 
of  Roxburgh,  whom  Montrose  suspected  of  double  dealing  with 
Dnvifl  Leslie,  is  designjited  The  Pox;  David  Leslie  himself  is 
called  The  Executioner,  from  his  cruelties  after  the  day  of  Philip- 
haugh.  The  Marquis  of  Huntley  is  called  The Moor-yame.  from 
his  having  lurked  so  long  in  the  northern  hills.  The  Water-Fowl 
might  have  seemed  a  tempting  nick-name  for  the  Marquis  of 
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Argyle ;  but  Montrose  is  content  with  Ruling  Elder,  or  the  Mer- 
chant of  Middlehurgh. 

It  was  about  this  period  in  his  life  that  Montrose  appears  to 
have  composed  his  '  Love  Song '  to  some  fair  one  whose  name  is 
not  now  recorded.  This  piece  of  poetry,  first  published  in  1711, 
is  of  great  length  and  very  unequal  merit ;  we  shall  only  quote 
from  it  three  stanzas,  which  Mrs.  Arkwright  has  set  to  music  with 
her  usual  exquisite  taste  and  skill : — 

*  My  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray 
Thia  noble  world  of  thee 

Be  governed  by  no  other  sway 
Than  purest  monarchy. 
For  if  confusion  have  a  part. 
Which  virtuous  souls  abhor, 
And  hold  a  synod  in  thy  heart, 
I  '11  never  love  thee  more. 

*  Like  Alexander  I  will  reign, 
And  I  will  reign  alone ; 

My  heart  shall  evermore  disdain 
A  rival  on  my  throne. 
He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  smalt. 
Who  puts  it  not  unto  the  touch 
To  win  or  lose  it  all ! 

*  But  if  thou  wilt  be  constant  then, 
And  faithful  of  thy  word, 

I  Ml  make  thee  famous  by  my  pen, 

And  glorious  by  my  sword. 

I  Ml  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways 

Was  never  heard  before ; 

I  Ml  dress  and  crown  thee  all  with  bays, 

And  love  thee  evermore.* 
We  had  promised  that  we  would  confine  ourselves  to  these  three 
stanzas,  yet  we  cannot  forbear  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  one 
more,  which  appears   to  us  fraught  with  singular   beauty  and 
feeling : — 

'  The  golden  laws  of  love  shall  be 

Upon  this  pillar  htmg — 

A  simple  heart,  a  single  eye, 

A  true  and  constant  tongue ; 

Let  no  man  for  more  love  pretend 

Than  be  has  heart  in  store. 

True  love  begun  shall  never  end — 

Love  one,  and  love  no  more!* 
We  are  much  surprised  how  Mr.  Napier  can  think — or  expect 
any  reader  of  taste  to  think  with  him — that  these  fine  stanzas  are 
only  a  political  allegory>  and  denote  Montrose's  '  love  for  his  Boyal 
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Master,  and  bis  anxiety  to  save  him  from  evil  counsellors !'  {Life, 
&c.,  p.  426.)  Such  a  notion  may,  we  think,  be  consigned  to  the 
same  Limbo  with  that  of  the  Italian  commentators  who  in  Dante's 
impassioned  allusions  to  his  long-lost  Beatrice  can  see  nothing  but 
a  personification  of  school -theology  ! 

There  is  another  song  which  we  earnestly  commend  to  Mrs. 
Arkwright's  attention  ;  it  is  not  certainly  known  to  be  Mont- 
rose's, nor  does  Mr.  Napier  notice  it;  indeed  it  has  been  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Graham  of  Gartmore.  *  But  Sir  Walter  Scott,'  says  the 
last  editor  of  the  '  M  instrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,'*  '  told  me  he 
believed  these  verses  to  have  been  the  composition  of  a  nobler 
Graham — the  Great  Marquis  of  Montrose."  We  cannot  tell  on 
what  proof  Sir  Walter  relied,  but  the  resemblance  in  style  and 
manner  appears  to  us  very  strong.  Of  this,  however,  our  readers 
shall  judge  for  themselves : — 

'  If  doughty  deeds  my  lady  please, 
Right  soon  I  'U  mount  my  Bteed> 
And  strong  his  arm  and  fast  his  seat 
That  bears  from  me  the  meed. 
I  'U  wear  thy  colours  in  ray  cap, 
Thy  picture  in  my  heart. 
And  he  that  bends  not  to  thine  eyes 
Shall  rue  it  to  his  smart. 
Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love, 
Oh,  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 

*  If  gay  attire  delight  thine  eye, 
I  Ml  dight  me  in  array ; 

I  'II  tend  thy  chamber-door  all  night, 
And  squire  thee  all  the  day. 
If  sweetest  sounds  can  win  thy  ear, 
These  sounds  I  '11  strive  to  catch ; 
Thy  voice  I  '11  steal  to  woo  thyself. 
That  voice  that  Hone  can  match. 
Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love, 
Oh,  tell  roe  how  to  woo  thee ! 

*  But  if  fond  love  thy  heart  can  gain, 
I  never  broke  a  vow, 

No  maiden  lays  her  skaith  to  me — 

X  never  loved  but  you. 

For  you  alone  I  ride  the  ring, 

For  you  I  wear  the  blue ; 

For  you  alone  I  strive  to  sing. 

Oh,  tell  me  how  to  woo ! 

Oh,  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love ; 

Oh,  tell  me  how  to  woo !  * 

•  Vol.  iii.p.  315,ed.l833. 
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Reverting  from  lUc  subject  of  ibesc  soiiffs,  anil  rcjccling,  ns 
we  mu&t,  Mr.  Napier's  cxpl.iiinUoii  of  ibo  former,  we  will  lake 
the  opporlimity  of  (icaling  willi  another  cxplnnaiiou  oil  a  tliffprcnt 
maUrr  by  Bishop  Buniel,  which  set:uis  )4>  us  equally  groundless, 
aiitl  far  loss  innocent.  The  Hishop  slates,  in  n  ])assap:c  of  Lis 
History  which  was  suppressed  in  the  former  editions,  but  which 
has  hccn  more  recently  made  public: — 

*  The  Queen  Mother  (Henrietta  Murin)  hated    Montrose  mortally  ; 

she  heard  I  hilt  he  had  talked  very  indecently  ef  her 

fftTOUTt  to  hinif  which  she  herwlf  luld  the  ]:<mly  Susan  HamiltuUt  a 
dnnghtcr  of  Duke  Huniiltuii,  fruin  whom  I  hml  iu  So  she  &cnt  him 
wiird  to  leave  Pnris  (in  Mnrcli,  1648),  and  the  would  ace  him  nu  more. 
He(lhcn)  \umficred  about  the  Courts  of  Germany.* — Oxf.  I£d.\,  p.  97- 

It  inifrbt  be  sufllcient,  in  refutation  of  this  story,  to  alie^c  the 
devole<l  lo>;diy  and  the  chivalrous  temper  of  Montrose.  Hul  it 
is  doi'iiiivciy  disproved  by  the  tenor  of  the  Queen's  own  letters  li> 
the  Marquis  of  a  luicr  dale,  as  still  preservctl  iu  the  family 
Cbarler-C^hcst.  Thua,  on  the  2:^nd  July,  lC']9j  her  Majesty 
writes  : — 

*  I  receive  (your  aBsiirances)  with  g^eat  sQiisfacliiin,  liaving  that  esteem 
for  yun  which  ciin  never  diminish,  hut  which  I  shull  cherish  m  whatever 
rortunc  may  befall  me,  und  must  clnim  from  you  a  reciprocal  esteem  fur 
myself.' 

Montrose  was  at  Brussels  when  the  execution  of  Kiiif;  Charles 
was  made  known  to  him.  In  ibis  a^e  of  less  keen  (Mjliiicnl  con- 
tenlions,  and  wc  may  add  of  more  laii<;uid  puliliud  attachments. 
we  can  SL-arcely  credit  the  extremity  of  grief  and  ao^ui^b  wlii<'b 
this  fatal  intelligence  produced  in  many  minds.  Wo  arc  half 
iiiclineil  to  doubt  und  cavil  when  told,  on  whatever  hijfb  authority, 
llitit  some  persons  fell  into  convulsions,  or  sunk  into  such  a  melan- 
cboly  as  aliended  them  lo  the  irrave  ;  while  oljiers,  as  is  reported, 
suddenly  fell  down  dead.  Montrose  himself,  as  his  cba]dain 
assures  us.  swooned  away  at  the  news,  and  was  confined  to  his 
«!baiitbcr  for  two  days.  He  then  came  forth  widi  some  lines  of 
jHictry.  slill  preserved,  in  which  a  vi!2;orous  thouofht  is  seen  to 
slrugtrle  ihnmg^h  a  rugged  veisifuntion.  and  of  which  the  three 
first  words — gkkat,  good,  and  jusi* — denote  his  upiniuu  of  his 
murdered  sovereign. 

With  such  feelings  strot>(i:  in  his  mind.  Montrose  immediately 
tendered  his  allegiance  to  Charles  11.,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month  joined  ibe  young  Kina:  at  the  Hague.  Kre  long  com- 
missioners nlso  arrived  at  that  place  from  Scotland,  acknowledging 
the  right  of  succession,  and  (»fl'ering  lo  call  his  Mnjesly  lo  the 
throne;  bul  on  very  biinl  rdiKJiliuiis — requiring  him  lo  adupl  bulli 
the  CuveDanls — lo  put  down  any  other  lorm  of  religion — and  lo 
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banish  from  his  presence  all  Malignants — by  which  term  they 
meant  the  true  Royalists,  and  amongst  wliom  they  especially 
named  Montrose.  Charles,  in  the  extremity  to  which  bis  fortunes 
werereduc^.  would  not  refuse,  nor  yet,  where  such  sacrifices  were 
demanded,  wonld  he  accept,  these  propositions.  He  resolved  to 
keep  the  commissioners  in  play  :  proceeded  first  to  Brussels,  and 
tbence  to  Paris,  on  the  plea  of  consulting  the  Queen  Mother — 
and  meanwhile  gave  private  instructions  to  Montr(»e  to  raise  what 
forces  he  could  abroad,  and  with  them  attempt  a  landing  in  Scot- 
land. His  object,  which  certainly  showed  no  nice  sense  of  political 
integrity,  was,  if  Montrose  should  succeed,  to  profit  by  that  suc- 
cess— or,  if  Montrose  should  fail,  then  to  disavow  him,  and  con- 
clude his  own  treaty  with  the  Covenanting  chiefs. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  part  of  Charles  in  these  trans- 
actions, Montrose's  at  least  was  straightforward,  plain,  and  clear. 
He  had  counselled  the  King  to  reject  at  once  these  ignominious 
terms.  He  had  taken  no  share  in  the  underhand  negotiations 
which  ensued.  He  had  looked  to  his  Royal  Master,  and  to  his 
Royal  Master  alone.  But  when  he  received  that  Master's  com- 
mand to  try  a  descent  on  Scotland,  he  displayed  the  ready  obe- 
dience which  every  subject  ought,  and  the  dauntless  energy  which 
only  a  hero  could.  He  immediately  repaired  to  the  Courts  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  from  both  of  whicli,  but  chiefly  from 
Queen  Christina — an  admirer  of  romantic  enterprises  and  adven- 
turous characters — he  received  much  encouragement,  with  a  few 
stands  of  arms  and  a  little  money.  With  this  he  hired  some 
ships  and  enlisted  some  German  mercenaries ;  while  the  fame  of 
his  exp1t>its  drew  around  him  not  a  few  of  the  exiled  Royalists, 
as  Sir  John  Urrey,  and,  above  all,  the  Soots. 

We  need  scarcely  perhaps  pause  to  mention  that  while  the  Mar- 
quis was  still  at  the  Hague,  Dorislaus,  an  agent  of  the  Parliament 
in  that  oiuntry,  was  basely  murdered  by  several  Scottish  genilemen 
in  exile,  most  of  them,  as  Clarendon  slates,  retainers  of  Montrose. 
In  more  modern  times  Montrose  himself  has  been  suspected  of 
participation  in  that  crime  ;  a  charge  for  which  there  is  no  evidence, 
and  against  which,  as  we  conceive,  there  is  every  presumption. 

According  to  Hume,  Montrose,  after  he  had  left  the  Hague, 
*  hastened  his  enterprise,  lest  the  King's  agreement  with  the  Scots 
should  make  him  revoke  his  commission.*  But  the  papers  in 
the  Montrose  Charter-Chest  prove  that  the  Marquis  had  not  the 
smallest  reason  to  expect  any  revocation.  On  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1650,  Charles  sent  him  the  George  and  Riband  of  the 
Garter,  with  letters  patent,  couched  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
On  the  same  day  his  Majesty  writes, — '  I  conjure  you  not  to  take 
alarm  at  any  reports  or  messages  from  others,  but  to  depend 
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root  of  a  tree,  anil  carried  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh.  He  escaped 
into  the  wild  mountain  district  of  A  ss^rnt,  and  his  furUier  adven- 
turesi  hitherto  but  slightly  known,  will  appear  from  the  following 
extract  of  the  MS.  Memoir  which  we  have  already  quoted : — 

'  The  WAuderings  of  the  unfortunate  Marquis  after  his  flight  from  the 
field  of  his  defeat,  and  the  incidents  attendant  on  his  capture  in  Asayntj 
and  on  his  removal  out  of  the  cuunty,  have  been,  in  several  particutara, 
imperfectly  stated  in  the  accounts  of  his  life  hitherto  published.  With- 
out singling  out  these  omissions  and  inaccuracies,  tlie  following  details 
convey  such  information  as  is  considered  to  he  correct,  and  which,  in 
part,  is  not  generally  known,  connected  with  the  reverses  that  befel  that 
intrepid  leader  after  his  defeat,  uutil  he  was  conducted  out  of  Suther- 
land. 

*  Montrose,  and  the  very  few  adherents  who  joined  him  in  his  flight, 
being  compelled,  by  the  l>oggy  and  broken  high  ground  in  which  they 
obtained  temporary  safety,  to  relinquish  the  horses  that  carrifd  them 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  judging  that  all  the  surrounding  inhabitants 
were  opposed  to  them,  wandered  into  the  most  desolate  and  retired  parts 
of  the  wide,  extended,  and  mountainous  region  that  separates  Arsynt 
from  the  Kyle  of  Sutherland  ;  their  object  being  to  pass  through  the  hills 
into  the  Reay  country,  then  possessed  by  Lord  Reay  and  the  cadets  of  the 
Mackay  family,  who  were  friendly  towards  the  Marquis  and  the  cause 
in  which  he  suffjered.  The  privatioas  of  food,  and  the  distress  and 
fatigue  endured  by  these  strangers  in  their  wauderings,  soon  became  in- 
supportable; and  by  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  the  battle, 
Montrose's  companions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul  and 
Major  Sinclair,  left  him  and  returned  to  the  eastward,  prefei-ring  the 
eertunty  of  being  tsken  pritsonera  to  the  risk  of  perishing  in  the  wilder- 
ness. On  the  morning  of  the  third  day.  Lord  Kinnoul  became  so  faint, 
and  his  strength  was  so  exhausted  by  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue,  that  he 
could  move  no  farther.  He  was  therefore  uMeHarily  Idk  by  his  dis- 
tracted and  enfeebled  companions,  without  slielter  or  protection  of  any 
kind,  on  the  exposed  heath;  but  Major  Sinclair  volunteered  to  go  in 
search  of  and  to  return  with  assistance,  while  Montrose  still  moving 
westward,  and  now  alone,  endeavoured  to  effect  liia  escape  to  the  Reay 
country. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  same  day  he  came  in  sight  of  a  small  hut,  occa- 
sionally occupied  for  dairy  (jurposes  by  one  of  the  Laird  of  Assynt's 
tenants,  at  a  grazing  farm,  known  by  the  name  of  Gtaschyle.  Before 
leaving  Druracarbisdale,  the  Marquis  disguised  himself  in  the  coarse 
woollen  short  coat  or  jacket  of  a  countryman ;  and  now,  pressed  with 
hunger,  he  venture;!  to  approach  the  solitsry  hut  before  him,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining,  if  possible,  some  food,  and  of  being  directed  in  his 
])roper  course  to  the  Reay  country. 

*  The  tenant  of  the  farm  clianced  to  be  there  alone ;  and  the  tradition 
still  is,  that  Montrose  very  modestly  asked  if  a  stranger  who  had  lost 
his  way  among  the  hills  could  be  supplied  with  food  of  any  description  ; 
and  thiit  the  countrym>m  viewed  him,  without  any  suspicion  of  his  rank, 
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as  n  respectable  and  civil  stranger.  Tliia  Icmporary  place  of  rcaideiice 
wns  almost  dcstitulc  of  provisions  ;  but  its  onncr  hiid  a  supply  itf  wliis- 
key  in  his  possession,  of  which  he  gave  some  to  the  Mitrquis.  He 
Hsked  for  a  second  supply  of  the  spirit,  and  then  appearing  active  and 
vigorous,  made  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  direction  towards  the  Itcny 
country  through  the  mountain  passes  to  the  north.  The  course  to  be 
tJtken  waa  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  in  answer  to  a  remark  that  no 
stranger  could  find  out  the  must  accessible  openings  through  the  moun- 
tuins  without  a  guide,  he  aaid  he  regretted  that  he  was  too  poor  a  man 
to  pay  any  guide. 

'  The  countryman's  curiusity  and  suspicions  were,  however,  roused 
by  this  time;  fur  while  Montrose  had  been  diinking  the  whiskey,  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  opening  partially,  displayed  to  the  astonished  eyes  of 
the  countryman  the  glitter  either  of  a  star  or  of  rich  metallic  embroidery 
on  the  woifttcoat.  Montrose  proceeded  in  a  north-west  direction  from 
Glaschylc,  fuUowcd  at  a  little  distance  by  his  recent  host,  who  seemed 
disposed  to  l)econic  better  acquainted  with  the  mysterious  stranger. 
But  an  Montrose  was  ascending  a  hill  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Glaschylc,  he  wjis  met  by  a  servant  or  scout  sent  by  the  Laird  of 
Assynt  to  learn  if  any  strangers  were  wandering  through  that  part  of  tlic 
cuuntrj'.  When  he  observed  this  man,  Montrose  endeavoared  to  proceed 
in  iinuther  direction ;  but  tindiug  it  impossible  to  escape,  he  sat  down 
until  U)Lh  the  men  overtook  him,  having  previously  scattered  all  the 
money  in  his  possession  among  the  heather,  a  few  coins  of  which  are 
aaid  to  have  been  picked  up  within  the  last  ten  yenrs. 

*  Xicl  MacLeod,  the  Laird  of  Assynt,  then  resided  at  Ardvrack 
Castle,  situated  on  a  peninsula  in  I<uch  Assynt,  in  the  interior  of  the 
parish.  He  was  married  to  a  daut;htcr  of  Colonel  John  Monro  of 
Lumlair,  a  military  officer  of  some  repute  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
commander  of  a  Sutherland  regiment  uf  foot,  and  who  had  acquired  the 
character  of  a  stern  and  cruel  man.  He  was  nicknamed,  and  is  still 
spoken  of  by  the  country-people  hs  Tan  iJhu  na  Cioch  (BUck  Jt^hn  of 
the  Ureast),  in  consequence  uf  Imving  been  uccc^sury  to  a  birbaroua 
mutilation  of  some  women,  lie  and  his  son,  Captain  Andrew  Monro. 
served  under  Slrachan  at  the  battle  of  Orumcarbiii^ale ;  and  the  ambus- 
cade  SQ  succcEsfuUy  resorted  to  was  effected  through  the  intimate  know- 
ledge possessed  by  these  officers  of  the  hjcaliiies  ui  the  ground.  Imme- 
diately after  the  engagement.  Colonel  Monro  forwarded  an  express  to 
his  Bun-iit-law,  MacLeod  of  Assynt,  and  directed  him  to  secure  such 
strangers  as  might  eEca|)e  to  the  west  coast ;  and  the  servant  who  fell  in 
with  Montrose  near  Glaschylc  was  one  of  the  men  despatched  accord- 
ingly to  watch  the  different  passes  into  Assynt. 

*  Jn  answer  to  queatious  by  MacLeod's  servant,  Montrose  said  that  he 
was  going  into  the  Reay  country,  but  liad  lost  his  way,  and  begged  tob« 
conducted  there ;  to  this  request  both  the  men  seemed  to  agree,  and  pro- 
mised to  conduct  him  there;  but  instead  of  doing  so  they  conveyed  him  to 
MacLeod's  castle  of  Ardvrack,  distant  about  nine  miles  from  the  place 
where  they  met  him.  Wlicn  he  came  in  sight  of  the  castle,  its  peculiar 
situation  on  a  peninsula,  so  nearly  surrounded  with  water  as  to  appear  to  he 
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gcnorous  rnPinieg,  ivho  sbowetl  what  their  (error  had  been  by 
wliat  iheir  insults  were.  Thus  be  was  not  allowed  any  change  of 
dress,  but  was  paraded  with  mean  iriuinpb  from  place  to  place,  in 
the  same  countryman's  habit  in  which  he  had  disguised  himself. 
The  townsmen  of  Dundee,  greatly  as  they  had  suffered  from  his 
arms,  were  the  first  who,  much  lo  their  honour,  provided  him 
with  clothes  and  other  necessaries  suited  to  his  rank.  The  reli- 
gious authority  of  the  Kirk  was  violently  strained  not  only  against 
Montrose  himself,  but  against  those  who  pitied  hira.  The  Re- 
cords of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrew's  were  printed  only  a  few 
years  since  for  the  Abbolsford  Club;  and  in  this  document  we 
find  recorded  as  offences,  with  their  respective  punishments,  the 
'  having  drunk  drinks  to  James  Graham  ;'  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
Minister,  the  not  having  'spoken  enough  for  our  deliveraace 
from  James  Graham.' 

Even  before  he  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  bis  doom  bad  been 
there  decided.  The  form  of  a  trial  was  dispensed  with,  as 
with  such  judges  it  well  might;  and  il  was  resolved  to  proceed 
against  him  on  an  Act  of  Auainder  passed  at  the  close  of  If>44, 
whilst  he  was  ravaging  the  country  of  Argj'le.  His  barbarous 
sentence  was,  that  he  should  he  hanged  for  ibrco  hours  on  a 
gibbet  thirty  feet  high;  that  his  head  should  be  affixed  to  an  iron 
sjiike  at  the  summit  of  tl»e  Tolboolh  or  prison  of  Kdinburgh,  and 
his  limbs  to  the  gates  of  the  four  principal  towns  in  Scotland — 
Perth,  Stirling,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow ;  and  that  his  body 
(unless  he  had  showed  signs  of  penitence,  and  been  released 
from  the  censures  of  the  Kirk)  should  be  interred  among  the 
common  felons  in  unconsccrated  ground.  That  no  form  (jf  in- 
sult might  be  wanting,  it  was  further  rosolve<l  to  rclebrale  kls 
entrance  into  Edinburgh  with  a  kind  of  mock  solemnity.  Thus, 
on  Saturday  the  18th  of  May,  the  magistrates  met  him  at  the 
gates,  and  led  him  in  triumph  through  the  streets.  First  ap- 
peared his  officers  bound  with  cords,  and  walking  two  and  two  ; 
then  was  seen  the  Marquisj  placed  on  a  high  chair  in  the  hang- 
man's cart,  with  his  hands  pinioned  and  his  hat  pulled  off,  while 
the  hangman  himself  continued  covered  by  his  side.  The  Marquis 
of  Argyle  Iiad  abstained  from  taking  any  public  part  in  the  sen- 
tence, his  own  resentment  against  Montrose  being  too  open  and 
notorious,  but  he  could  not  deny  himself  the  delight  of  gazing  on 
his  captive  enemy  on  the  way  to  an  ignominious  death:  thus  he 
appeared  at  a  balcony  as  Moutrosc  was  dragged  along,  as  did  also 
bis  son  Lord  Lome,  and  the  wife  (a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Moray) 
whom  Lord  L(trne  had  espoused  only  the  Monday  before.  This 
striking  scene,  well  worthy  of  a  poet  or  a  painter — the  rancorous 
exulting  persecutors,   the  vanquished   hero,  and   the  pale   and 
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shriiilvinpf  bride — has,  wo  obsen'c,  onlv  a  few  weeks  since,  called 
ft)rth  nil  bUtorical  ballad  of  mucb  5])irit  aiid  lecliug  from  LajixI 
Jobn  Ktauners. 

*  'Til  pleasant  eure  in  mcrric  May 
To  Bit  at  eventide, 
And  guze  down  from  your  balcony, 
Willi  beauty  by  your  aide. 

By  Borry  steeds,  in  servile  cart, 

A  high-backed  chair  is  borne — 
The  sitter,  be  hath  turned  hia  face — 

Why  start  you,  young  Lord  Ijornc? 
Good  suoth,  in  you  pour  captive  dies 

The  drcfidest  of  your  foes — 
But  chained  and  tied  to  hangman's  cart, 

Ye  dare  uot  n^cet  Montrose  !  * 

It  is  allege<l  in  a  contemporary  record  tbal  *  the  reason  of  bis 
being  tied  to  the  cart  was,  in  hope  tlint  the  people  would  have 
stoned  bim,  and  that  he  mi|;ht  not  be  able  by  bis  bands  to  save 
his  face.*  *  If  such  was  indeed  the  bope  of  the  tyrants,  it  was 
baffled  by  tbc  dcineauor  of  the  victim.  For  as  the  same  record 
assures  us:- — 

'  In  all  the  way  there  appeared  in  him  such  majesty,  coumge,  modesty, 
and  even  somi^what  mnrc  iIkui  natural,  that  even  those  women  who  had 
lost  their  husbands  mu\  chiLilren  in  his  Wiirs,  and  who  were  hired  to 
stone  Iiim,  were  upon  the  bight  of  him  so  astonished  and  moved  that 
their  intended  curses  turned  jjitu  tcDTS  uud  prayers;  so  next  di^y  ull  the 
Ministers  preached  ogain&t  them  for  not  stoning  and  reviling  him.' 

It  is  added,  that  of  the  many  thousand  spectators  only  one — 
Lady  Jean  Gordon,  Countess  of  Haddington — wus  beard  to  scoff 
and  Jaugh  aloud.  Montrose  himself  continued  to  display  the 
same  serenity  of  temper,  when  at  last,  I^itc  in  the  evening',  be 
was  allowed  to  enter  bis  prison,  and  found  there  a  deputation 
from  the  Parliament.  He  merely  expressed  to  tbem  bis  satis- 
faction at  the  near  approach  of  the  Sunday  as  the  day  of  rest, 
'  for,'  said  be,  *  the  compliment  you  put  on  me  ibis  day  was  a  little 
tedious  and  faiiguing  !  * 

The  Sunday  was  indeed  allowed  the  sufferer  as  an  intermission 
from  insults ;  fur  in  that  age  tbe  same  minds  which  thought 
murder  mcritiirious  would  have  shrunk  witb  horror  at  any  hint 
of  Sabbath-breaking.  But  at  cigbt  o'clock  on  Afonday  morning 
some  Ministers  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  tbe  General  As- 
sembly, entered  his  cell.  They  began  by  admonishing  Montrose 
on  his  natural  temper,  which,  they  said,  was  too  *  aspiring  and 
lofty,'  and  on  bis  personal  vices,  meaning,  as  they  expressed  it, 

*  Wigloun  MS.  u  quolctl  by  Mr.  Ksptcr,  Life  oud  Timei,  p.  480.    Sev  aXto  {>.  1911. 
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•  his  being  given  to  women.'  On  these  points  Montrose  roplietl 
to  tliem  wiiU  jnuoli  Uumllitv  ;  bul  when  ihey  pmceeded  to  arraign 
his  public  conUuct  in  the  King's  seo'lce,  they  i'ouml  bis  conscience 
clear  nnd  his  resolution  firm.  Ho  ended  the  conference  with 
these  words : — 

*  1  am  very  sorry  that  Rny  fictions  of  mine  have  been  gfTensive  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  1  wouM  with  nil  my  heart  he  recdnciled  to  the 
same.  But  since  I  ciiiinol  obtain  it  un  uiiy  other  terms — unless  I  call 
that  my  gin  which  I  Hcctmnt  to  have  been  my  duty — I  caunot,  for  all 
the  rcKSuu  and  coiiHcieuce  in  the  world.' 

This  conference  over,  Montrose  wna  summoned  before  the 
Parliament  to  hear  his  sentence  read.  Ho  was  first  placed  in 
the  criminals'  seat,  and,  according  to  some  ct>nteni]X)rary  notes, 

*  loaked  soiuewbat  pale,  lanli-jaced,  and  hairy.'  *  Next,  the 
Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  in  a  long  speech,  upbraided 
him  for  his  vitdation  of  the  Covenant,  bis  introduction  of  the  san- 
guinary Irisli  soldiers,  and  his  invasion  of  Scotland  during  a  treaty 
with  the  King.  Montrose,  itnding  himself  pcrmiltcd  to  reply, 
spoko  with  equal  courage,  temper,  and  dignity.  He  declared 
that  it  was  only  on  account  of  the  King's  condescending  to  ac< 
kn()\vledge  the  Estates  by  treaty,  that  he  submitted  to  appear  un- 
covered before  them ;  and  be  then  proceeded  tn  vindicate  his 
conduct 

'  as  a  good  Christian  and  loyal  subject.  I  did  engage  in  the  Hrst  Cove- 
nant, ami  was  faithful  to  it For   the  League,  I  ihauk  God,  I 

was  never  in  it,  and  so  could  not  break  it.  How  far  religion  has  heeu 
advanced  by  it,  mid  what  sad  consequences  fullowcd  on  it,  these  poor 
distressed  kingdoma  can  witueps His  late  Mejcely  gave  com- 
mission to  me  to  come  into  this  kingdom  to  make  a  diversion  of  those 
forces  which  were  going  from  home  against  him.  I  acknowledge  the 
command ;  it  was  most  just,  and  I  conceived  myself  bound  in  con- 
science and  duty  to  obey  it.  What  my  carriage,  was  in  that  country 
many  of  you  may  hear  wilucss.  Disorders  in  arms  cannot  be  jirevented, 
but  they  were  no  sooner  known  than  puuishcd.  Never  was  any  man's 
blood  spUt  but  in  battle,  and  even  then  many  thousand  lives  have  I 
preserved;  and  I  dare  here  avow  that  Jicver  a  hair  of  Scolsnian'a  head 
that  I  could  save  fell  to  the  grouud.  And  its  I  came  in  upon  his 
Majesty's  warrant,  so  upon  his  letters  did  1  lay  agide  all  interests  (of 
my  own)  antl  retire.  And  as  for  ray  coming  at  this  time,  it  was  hv  hts 
Majesty's  just  commands,  in  order  to  the  accelerating  of  the  treaty 
betwixt  him  and  you,  hia  Majesty  knowing  that  whenever  he  had  ended 

with  you,  I  was  ready  to  retire  upon  his  call And  therefore  I 

desire  yon  to  lay  aside  prejudice,  and  consider  me  as  a  Christian  in  re- 
lation to  the  justice  of  my  cause — as  a  subject,  in  relation  to  my  lloyal 

*  Sir  James  Balfour's  Notea]  Life  and  Times,  p.  4&7,  It  appears  tlial  tlie  per- 
missigii  to  iliavfi  \^^A  twa  refuted  to  Montmw. 
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Mn8t«r*s  commnnd — and  ns  your  neighbour,  in  relation  to  ihc  many  of 
your  lives  I  have  preserved  in  battle ! ' 

To  this  nddress  the  Lord  Chancellor  rejoined,  with  much  heat 
ami  many  hard  names :  '  proving,'  says  his  admiring:  friend.  Sir 
James  Balfour,  '  Montrose  to  be  a  person  most  infamous,  per- 
jured, treacherous,  and  of  all  that  ever  this  land  brought  forth  the 
most  cruel  and  inhuman  butcher  ami  murderer  of  his  nation!* 
After  this  invective,  so  unbconming  a  high  judicial  functionary, 
Montrose  was  compelled  to  kneel  while  his  sentence  was  read ;  he 
heard  it  with  an  unmoved  countenance,  and  was  then  conducted 
hark  to  prison.  There  he  founil  another  deputation  of  preachers 
ready  lo  contend  with  him.  But  in  vain  did  they  endeavour  to 
sliakc  his  constancy  by  descanting  on  all  lite  horrors  of  his  sen- 
tence. He  told  them  that  he  was  more  proud  to  have  his  head 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  prison  than  that  bis  picture  should  bang'  in 
the  King's  bed-cbamber;  and  that,  far  from  being  troubled  at  bis 
legs  and  arms  being  dispersed  among  the  four  principal  cities,  he 
only  wished  that  he  had  limlfs  enough  to  send  to  every  city  in 
Christendom  as  testimonies  of  his  unshaken  attachment  to  the 
cause  in  which  be  suffered.  He  drew  aside  the  Reverend  Robert 
Baillie,  and  conversed  with  him  for  some  time  in  a  corner  of  the 
room ;  but,  says  one  of  the  other  preachers,  *  Mr.  Baillie  after- 
wards told  us  that  what  be  spoke  to  him  was  only  concerning  some 
of  his  personal  sins  in  his  conversation,  but  nothing  concerning  the 
things  for  which  ho  was  condemned.'*  When,  however,  the  other 
preachers  continued  lo  urge  upon  him  the  hcinousness  of  his  crime 
in  maintaining  the  cause  of  his  sovereign,  and  attempted  to  draw 
from  bim  some  expressions  of  repentance  for  his  guilt,  he  at  last 
turned  away  from  them  with  the  words — '  1  pray  you,  gentlemen, 
let  me  die  in  peace ! ' 

That  very  evening,  when  left  alone — for  no  access  from  cither 
friends  or  kinsmen  was  allowed  him — Montrose  wrote,  with  a  ilia- 
moml,  il  is  said,  on  his  prison  window,  the  well-known  and  affect* 
ing  lines: — 

*  IjCt  them  bestow  on  every  nirth  t  a  lirab, 
Then  ojwn  aB  my  veins, — that  I  may  swim 
To  tliec,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake — 
Then  place  my  purboilcd  head  upon  a  stake  ( 
Scatter  my  sshes— strew  them  in  tlie  air ; — 
Lord!  since  thou  knoweit  whore  all  these  atoms  arc, 
I  'm  hopeful  thou  'It  recover  once  my  duet, 
And  confident  thou  'It  raise  mc  with  the  just.' 

*  MS.  Joitmal  by  th«  It«r.  R.  Trail,  lu  quoted  by  Mr.  Napier  (l.ili*  aint  Ttine^ 
p.  490).  It  is  remarkable  ihat  Bjiillie'i  own  Letten  aiiU  Juumils,  voluiniiioiii  u  liiey 
arr,  contain  ud  uotice  whatercr  of  Muutioati't  end. 
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The  ncxttlay-^Tucstlay,  May  21 — was  fixed  for  the  execution  ; 
it  had  been  hastened  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  any  interces- 
sion or  reini>ns1rnnce  from  the  King.  Early  in  the  morning;,  Sir 
Archibald  Johnston  of  Warhston,  then  Clerk- Register,  entered 
the  prisoner's  cell,  and  found  him  employed  in  combing  the  long 
curled  hair,  which  he  wore  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Cava- 
liers. *  Why  is  James  Graham  so  careful  of  his  locks  V  muttered 
the  Puritan.  Montrose  replied  with  a  smile.  *  While  my  head 
is  my  own,  I  will  dress  and  adorn  it;  but  when  it  becomes  yours, 
you  may  treat  it  as  you  please.* 

All  preparations  being  now  complete,  and  the  guards  in  attend- 
ance, Montrose  walked  on  foot  from  the  prison  to  the  Grassmarkel, 
the  commi>n  place  of  execution  fur  the  meanest  malefactors,  in  the 
midst  of  which  arose,  conspicuous  from  afar,  the  dismal  gallows, 
thirty  feet  high,  and  covered  with  black  cloth.  We  have  been 
gazing  at  the  spot  on  the  very  day  on  which  we  write  these  lines, 
and  but  few  of  its  permanent  objects  seem  altered  since  there  fell 
upon  thsm  the  last  look  of  Montrose.  Scarce  one  new  eJiBce — 
nay,  scarce  even  a  trace  of  modern  architecture,  breaks  their  gloi>ui. 
There  are  still  the  same  anii([ue  houses  of  dark  massy  stone,  with 
their  manifold  rows  of  windows,  and  their  gable  rotjfs— yonder 
still  towers  the  old  castle  on  Lis  beetling  precipice — yonder  the 
same  low  portals  open  to  the  same  dusky  closes  and  wynds. 
Montrose,  as  proud  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  to  suffer,  had 
clad  himself  in  rich  attire—'  more  becoming  a  bridegroom,'  says 
one  of  his  enemies,  *  than  a  criminal  going  to  the  gallows  !*  * 
As  be  walked  along  and  beheld  the  instrument  of  his  doom, 
his  step  was  not  seen  to  falter  nor  his  eve  to  quail ;  to  the 
last  he  bore  himself  with  such  stedfast  courage,  such  calm 
dignity,  as  have  been  seldom  equalled  and  never  surpassed.  At 
the  foot  of  the  scaffold  a  further  and  parting  insult  was  reserved 
for  him  :  the  executioner  brought  Dr.  Wishart's  narrative  of  hia 
exploits,  and  his  own  Manifesto,  to  hang  around  his  neck,  but 
Montrose  himself  assisted  in  binding  them,  ami,  smiling  at  this 
new  token  of  his  enemies*  malice,  merely  said,  '  1  did  not  feel 
more  honoured  when  his  Majesty  sent  me  the  Garter !  *  He 
then  asked  whether  they  had  any  more  indignities  to  put  upon 
him,  and  finding  there  were  none,  he  prayed  for  some  time  with 
his  hat  before  his  eyes.  Two  of  the  preachers.  Trail  and  Law, 
were  present  according  to  the  order  of  the  General  Assembly — ■ 
•  But,'  as  the  former  complains  in  his  Diary,  *  lie  did  not  at  all  desire 
to  be  relcaeed  from  excommunication  in  the  name  of  the  Kirk— yea, 
did  not  look  towards  that  place  in  the  scaffold  where  we  stood  ;  only  he 
drew  apart  some  of  the  magistrates  and  spake  awhile  with  tbem,  and 

•  Piary  fifJohu  Nicholl,  Notary-public  aud  Writer  to  thaSigJiet,  ai  |niuledfQr  tUe 
^nimatyiie  CtuU 
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then  went  up  the  ladder  in  his  reil  scarlet  cassock,  in  ft  very  stalely 
inuniier;,  mid  never  ejiukc  a  word  ;  but  when  ihc  executiuncr  was  pulling 
the  cord  about  his  ueck,  he  looked  down  to  the  people  upon  the  scaffold 
and  a&ked,  **  How  long  Ehall  I  hang  here  P'*  When  iny  colleague  and 
I  Bftw  hini  caatcn  over  the  ladder  wc  returned  to  the  CommisBion,  and 
related  the  matter  as  it  was.*  * 

We  may  add  as  ibe  final  act  to  this  tragedy,  that  within  a  few 
iluys  Montrose  was  followed  to  the  scaHokl  by  his  priiictpnl 
officers.  Colonel  Sibbald,  one  of  bis  attendants  from  England  — 
Sir  John  Urrcy,  by  turns  his  aiitn^onisl  and  bis  confederate — and 
Spotliswoodc,  a  grandson  of  the  Primate — were  beheaded  by  ibo 
'  Maiden' — for  thus  jocular  was  the  name  of  the  seldom -rusting^ 
Scottish  Guillotine. 

According  to  bis  sentence,  the  legs  and  arms  of  Montrose  were 
cut  off  and  sent  as  trophies  to  the  four  principal  towns  of  Scot- 
land, while  his  head  was  affixed  to  a  spike  at  the  top  of  the  Tol- 
booth.  There  it  remained,  a  ghastly  spectacle,  during  tea  years. 
But  on  the  Restoration  it  was  taken  down  in  the  presence  of 
many  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends,  as  his  grand-nephew,  then 
Lord  Napier,  and  his  former  host  in  Athol,  Graham  of  Inch- 
brakie:  the  scattered  limbs  were  reassembled,  and  interred  with 
due  honours  in  hallowed  ground.  Immediately  after  the  execu- 
tion Montrose's  severed  trunk  had  been  carried  out  and  care- 
lessly flun;r  into  a  bole  on  the  Borough-Moor.  But — here  agoia 
we  quote  the  very  words  of  a  contemporary  record — 

*  Two  dap  after  the  murder  the  heart  of  this  great  hero,  in  spite  of 
all  the  traitors,  wus»  by  conveyance  of  some  adventurous  spirits  appointed 
by  that  noble  and  houovirabic  lady,  the  Lady  Napier,  taken  out  and 
embalmed  in  the  most  costly  manner  by  that  skilful  chirurgcou  and 
apothecary,  Mr.  James  Callendtjr,  and  then  put  in  n  rich  cafc  of  gold. *t 

*  It  ia  remarkable  tbal  Mr.  Napier,  who  ituerli  tbii  paua^  from  Mr.  Trail's  Diary, 
a1«D  inaerti  (wilhout  in  eitlusr  coae  expreisinif  any  doubt)  an  'admiralile  ipcecli,'  nd- 
(ImscU  by  MontrcM  to  t)ioAe annind  liim  on  tlie  ocAfToId,  lu  '  taVen  In  ■bort>haml  br 
□nc  afipoinled  fur  that  piinxwF,  and  lu  circulainl  at  tli«  lime.'  Snrrly  Mr.  Nj|ii«r 
muit  have  overlooked  lb«  plirasr- in  Mr.  Trail's  accuunt,  tba(  '  Muiilri>»e  never  >pok« 
a  wonl.'  Tbti  witiieM  was  tloiidiiig  cluie  by,  aud  cuutd  have  bad  tio  imaginable 
ntolive  for  su^iprruitig  in  big  prirate  diary  ihc  fact  that  Mnr.tmio  had  made  a  >[>eccb. 
Oil  the  atlifr  hand,  thertr  it  on  evident  rfsajinn  why  the  iloyallit  parly  at  Edinburgh 
should  deviae  and  circitlate  Kimc  last  words  fif  the  lieru  aa  honourable  and  adyon- 
la);eoua  to  ibeir  cau*e ;  and  accordingly,  on  cxamiuinjif  the  speech  iuelf,  aeveral  ex- 
preaiiona  apjvir  drawn  up  wllli  tliat  view,  as  when  Monlroie  is  made  to  lay : — 'Fur 
Hii  Majesty  now  living,  never  jK-opIe,  I  believe,  intKlit  be  loure  ba[ipy  in  a  Kiiir, 
Hi*  ooinmaiida  tome  were  mutt  juit.  In  nothing  t/mt  h*  pfomiulk  wilt  ht  fait !  !!' 
Tbi*  ipcecb,  if  publicly  circulated  at  the  lime  by  ttie  Hoyulial!!  {"perhapf  in  a  broad- 
side or  printed  ihpet).  might  be,  without  further  inquiry,  admitted  by  Sir  Jamw 
Dairuur  tutu  his  note». 

t  *  Relation  of  the  True  FuncraU  of  Ibc  Great  Ixird  Alarquis  of  Montmie,  in  Ibe 
year  1661.*  See  '  Montrow  and  \\w  Covcnonlem,'  vtil.  i.  p.  115,  and  vul.  ii.  p.  662, 
The  same  slatemeni  iitnade  in  the  ytercvriut  OtMoniyt  of  (be  day  (January  7,  l()ll]); 
indeed  in  the  ubtPijuies  uf  1661,  the  rentaiiuof  the  trunk  ap[«ar  tuliavv  been  identiiied 
mainly  br  the  al«oiice  of  Uie  licart|  aa  well  oa  of  itL«  liuiLt. 
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The  further  fortunes  of  this  doleful  relic  are  traceil  in  n  letter 
from  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  formerly  Chief 
Justice  of  Cevl""i  which  is  datcii  July  1,  I8H6,  and  printed  in 
Mr.  Napier's  Appendix.  Although  the  evidence  is  for  the  most 
part  of  a  hearsay  and  (raditionary  character,  we  see  no  reasoa 
whatever  for  distrusting  the  main  facts.  We  are  told,  then,  that 
the  gold  filnpree  box  contnininE*  Montrose's  heart  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Francis  the  fifth  Lord  Napier  of  Merchiston,  and  by 
him  s:iven  on  his  dcalh-bc<l  to  his  eldest  and  favourite  daughter, 
who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Johnston  and  Sir  Alexander's 
inother.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to  India,  and  during  tho 
voyage  the  gold  box  was  struck  by  a  splinter  in  action  with  a 
I'Venrh  frigate. 

•  When  in  India,*  continues  Sir  Alexander,  *  my  mother's  anxiety 
Hbuut  it  gave  rise  to  a  report  amongst  tlie  natives  of  ihc  country  that  it 
wns  n  tnlisman,  and  that  whoever  possessed  it  would  never  be  wounded 
in  battle  or  taken  prisoner.  Owing  to  this  report  it  was  stolen  from 
her,  and  for  some  time  it  was  not  known  what  had  become  of  it.  At 
Ust  the  Iciiriit  that  it  hud  been  utTered  fur  sale  to  a  powerful  chief,  who 
bad  purchased  it  for  a  large  sum  of  niuney*' 

This  chief  was  the  PoUygar  or  captain  of  Pandluni-Courchy, 
a  fort  and  district  in  the  ncigbbourhimd  of  Madura.  Sic 
Alexander,  as  a  very  young  man,  happened  to  pay  bim  a  visit^J 
and  induced  him  to  restore  the  stolen  property.  It  was  agaia 
lost  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  at  Boulogne  during  the  French 
RevolutioHj  and  was  never  recovered  by  ihem.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  its  final  destination,  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
a  stranger  turn  of  fate  than  that  the  same  nones  and  sinews 
which  had  throbbed  to  the  warm  pulses  of  a  Scottish  hero  should 
a  century  afterwards  come  to  be  worsbipped  as  a  talisman  on  an 
Indian  idol  shrine ! 

In  examining  the  character  and  exploits  of  Montrose,  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  when  ho  was  put  to  death  he  was  only 
Uiirty-scven  years  old.  Several  men  of  the  highest  powers — as 
Raphael,  Pascal,  Burns,  Byron — have  died  at  thai  very  age  and 
left  behind  them  great  works  of  impcrisbnblo  fume;  but  such 
eminence  is  less  surprising  when,  as  in  these  cases,  it  de{>ends  on 
imagination  and  genius  rather  than  on  teaching  and  experience. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  we  look  to  warriors  and  statesmen!  wc  shall 
find  that  they  often  pass  Ihe  mezzo  cammin  di  nostra  vita — as  Dante 
calls  thirty-five — before  they  are  enabled  to  achieve  things  worthy 
of  renown.  Had  Marlborough,  for  oxam]jlc,  died  at  forty,  or  even 
iifiv  years  of  oge,  he  would  now  be  remembered  only  for  bis 
signal  treachery  to  James  II.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unrea- 
sonable to  cuncludo  that,  hail  the  life  of  Montrose  been  spared 
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and  bis  career  prolonged,  he  might,  through  many  a  well-fought 
6eld,  have  led  other  and  greater  armies  to  victory.  For  partisan 
warfare  he  had  already  displayed  the  highest  talents,  and  wanted 
perhaps  only  opportunity  to  earn  similar  distinction  in  a  regular 
campaign.  Undoubtedly,  he  possessed  beyond  most  men  the 
high  and  rare  gift  of  energy— «that  resolute  will  which  makes 
light  of  obstacles,  and,  by  boldly  confronting,  so  often  overcomes 
them.  He  believed  himself  reserved  for  great  enterprises,  and  in 
his  designs  might  sometimes  be  accused  of  preferring  the  vast, 
the  romantic,  the  soaring,  to  the  more  prudent  and  more  prac- 
ticable. 

That  Montrose  was,  as  drawn  by  the  master-hand  of  Claren- 
don, impatient  of  control  and  jealous  of  rivalry,  may  be  readily 
admitted,  and  seems  to  follow  from  other  parts  of  his  character. 
For  the  cruelties  which  are  alleged  in  his  conduct,  they  can 
neither  be  denied  nor  defended  j  it  can  only  be  pleaded  as  some 
extenuation,  that  they  were  the  faults  of  his  country  and  his  age ; 
and  that,  on  the  change  of  fortune,  his  enemies  showed  full  as 
little  of  mercy  and  forbearance.  But  as  to  the  reproach  of 
treachery,  which  even  to  this  day  is  urged  against  him,  we  can 
discover  no  valid  grounds  for  it ;  and  we  have,  as  we  hope,  ex- 
plained and  vindicated  that  secession  from  the  Covenanters  on 
which,  OS  we  suppose,  the  charge  proceeds. 

But  certainly  the  point  in  Montrose's  character,  at  least  in  his 
riper  years,  which  has  given  most  ofience  on  the  one  side,  and 
attracted  most  admiration  on  the  other,  was  his  ardent  zeal  for 
upholding  the  Crown.  In  present  times  there  is,  of  course,  far 
less  scope  for  such  a  feeling.  Where  the  Crown  seems  per- 
fectly secure — where  no  danger  assails  or  threatens  it — there 
can  be  of  course  no  honour,  no  merit,  in  defending  it.  Yet  still, 
after  making  every  such  allowance,  there  is,  to  our  mind  at 
least,  an  indescribable  charm  in  reverting  (as  who  does  not  some- 
times ?)  from  all  the  changeful  politics  and  uncertain  friendships 
of  our  own  day,  to  that  stedfast  and  undying  flame  of  loyalty 
which  glowed  in  the  breast  of  the  ancient  Cavaliers.  How 
lofty  seem  such  characters  as  Ormond's,  of  whom  Charles  II, 
used  to  say,  that  ill-treat  that  man  as  he  might,  he  never  could 
make  him  his  enemy !  Like  a  poet  of  his  period,  he  felt — 
*  Lovalty  is  still  the  same. 

If  It  win  or  lose  the  game  ; 

True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 

Although  it  be  not  shined  upon  ! ' 

And  how  touching  that  meditation  on  the  virtues  of  Charles  I., 
which  could  cheer  the  captive  loyalist  through  all  his  dungeon's 
gloom  : — 
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novel.  To  the  two  former  species  we  bave  strong  objections. 
The  historical  novel,  or,  in  plainer  langruage.y/Vd'/ioiM  fnstor^t  is 
n  contradiction  in  terms.  In  llic  mngical  baniU  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  il  so  dazzled  our  eves,  that  iur  a  time  we  lust  sight  of 
this  grand  defect;  but  the  v^vy  brilUanr^  of  his  jicn,  as  soon 
as  we  became  a  little  accustomed  to  it,  brought  out  into  stronji^er 
view,  and  llashed  full  conviction  on  one  point,  that  the  higher 
the  ability  of  the  writer*  the  greater  the  danger  to  the  reader. 
When  an  author  is  pcrfcrti)'  conversant  with  the  manners 
and  minutest  details  ul  the  times  which  he  is  delineating,  and 
possesses  the  consummate  skill  of  bringing*  them  all  to  bear 
on  iinnginarY  persons  and  events.  ficLitm  will  so  closely  re- 
semble liistory  that  few  will  be  able  to  distin^ish  the  one 
from  the  other.  Our  objection  to  the  religious  novel  is  uf  a 
•till  graver  cast.  We  cannot  think  that  a  fictitious  tale  of  weal 
and  woe,  with  a  due  seasoning  of  sexual  love,  is  a  proper  mirror 
for  reflecting  the  awful  truths  of  religion.  In  the  very  dcsigning^ 
of  such  a  piece  there  must  be  an  obliteration  of  the  principle 
of  reverence  ;  or  if  that  be  disputed,  who  will  deny  that  it  must 
be  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  elaborating  of  tbe  details  ?  The 
effect  Uj  our  own  minds,  whenever  such  books  rise  above  mere 
dolness  and  namby-pamby,  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  blasphemer. 
The  icffal  novel  is  open,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  no  such  objec- 
tions. We  do  not  anticijiate  any  attempt  to  tench  the  science  of 
law  in  this  way,  or  interfere  in  the  renmtest  degree  with  the  pro- 
fessional treatise;  but  we  do  not  sec  why  very  considerable  good 
should  not  result  from  the  endeavour  to  Ax  the  attention  of  tbc 
lay  oomniunity  on  some  in  itself  important  rule  or  maxim  of  the 
law,  by  making  it  the  binge  on  which  may  turn  the  fortunes  of 
some  imaginary  personage  in  a  well-told  tale.  We  call  these  * 'I'alcs 
of  a  Barrister  '  fci/al  novels  in  the  strictest  sense  of  tbe  term,  be- 
cause each  is  written  with  the  avowed  pur]>oseof  inculcating  some 
icffiU  moral ;  and  in  this  respect  they  differ  perhaps  from  any  of 
their  predecessors.  For,  though  Fielding  and  Scott,  who  were  both 
lawyers,  built  pretty  freely,  particularly  the  latter,  on  legal 
foundations;  though  Misa  Kdgeworth  was  fonrl  of  introducing 
law  points  and  even  making  her  plot  turn,  as  in  *  Patronage/  on 
some  legal  document  or  r|ueBlion  ;  yet  we  should  bar<lly  call  any  of 
their  norks  icf/al  novels,  in.'ismucb  ns  iu  them  the  law  is  generally 
A  mere  casual  appendage  to  the  story,  nut  an  essrtitial  part  of  it, 
or  if  interwoven  with  the  piece,  it  is  still  subsidiary  to  the  talo, 
not  the  talc  to  the  law ;  the  law  is  introduced  to  bring  out  the 
jdot,  not  the  plot  fabricated  fur  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the 
law.  On  similar  grounds  we  do  not  call  even  Mr.  Warren's 
most  amusing  novel  of  '  Ten  Thousand  a  Vcar  *  a  icffal  novnl. 
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bcrftose,  thnugb  in  every  other  respect  il  would  come  under  this 
Uenoininaiiim,  though  law  is  the  maiiiftprin^  of  the  whole,  though 
the  ploi  and  all  the  Icadinj;  incidents  turn  more  or  loss  on 
questions  of  law,  yet  tt  neither  enforces,  nor  was  inLcnded  to 
enforce,  any  ia/al  moral. 

In  a  nation  like  this,  where  the  strict  impartiality  of  the  law  it 
every  one's  boast,  and  the  administration  of  it  is  hmUglit  close  to 
every  man's  door,  it  seems  aa  stranfi^o  as  it  is  true  that  the  law 
should  be  in  even  its  most  ordinary  )>t)ints  a  mystery  to  men  of 
all  ranks*  not  exccptin§^  the  hi;;hest  and  the  most  highly  edu- 
cated ; — that  our  gentry,  generally  the  best  informed  class  in  the 
world,  should  sit  down  contentedly  ignorant  of  the  most  common 
legal  matters  which  may,  and  frequently  do,  put  their  property 
in  jeopardy ;  that  our  merchants,  so  renowned  for  cautious  and 
business-like  habits,  should  he  satisfied  with  depending  on  the 
skjll  nnd  inte^ity  of  others^  when  their  own  common  sense,  with 
a  little  knowledge  not  very  ditlicult  to  be  acquired,  would  enable 
them  to  judge  and  act  for  themselves.  Every  one  tliinks  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  understand  something  of  that  particular 
art  or  science  which  may  promote  his  advancement  in  life; 
yet  very  few  attempt  to  acquire  a  knowle<lgc  of  that  which 
may  secure  or  endanger  every  step  they  take.  ?io  cduraled  man 
is  willingly  ignorant  of  general  topics  in  which  akl  are  more  or 
less  interested  ;  for  instance,  the  cost  and  cflicicncy  of  our  naval 
and  military  catabliabmcnts — the  rival  theories  of  commercial 
policy,  with  the  sup|H)sed  advantages  and  disadvantages  oi  free' 
trade  and  protection  —  population  and  emigration  —  the  social 
condition  of  the  jnasites — even  the  relative  merits  of  broad-gauge 
and  narrow-gauge ; — but,  talk  to  a  man  of  legal  points  of  the  most 
common  occurrence,  ten  to  one  he  cares  little  and  knows  less  aUmt 
them  ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  stdl  more  surprising,  is  contentoil  U» 
remain  in  ignorance,  and  would  be  astonished  to  hear  that  he 
himself  is  to  blame  for  it,  or  that  it  might  have  been  dispelled  by 
a  little  mental  exertion.  'Die  enigmatical  language,  the  prolix 
and  autologous  jargon,  in  which  lawyers  contrive  to  mystify  and 
obscure  everything  they  handle,  strengthens,  if  it  did  not  originate, 
the  general  impression  that  none  but  the  initiated  can  possihly 
Gomprehcnd  the  language  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  simplest 
legal  document.  The  mischief  is  aimpleted  by  the  railroad 
facility  with  whic^h  our  wise  men  make,  unmake,  and  remake  laws 
(miscalled  amendintj  them)— so  as  to  deter  all  but  lawyers  by  the 
bulk  of  the  reconlj  nnd  to  perplex  even  them  by  its  vogue  and 
often  contradictory  phraseology.  This  last  evd.at  least,  seems  on 
the  increase.  Since  the  Keform  Dill  dclugtul  the  House  with 
brisk  vestrymen,   the    Attorney-General    finds   bis  department, 
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even  ihe  most  delicale  and  intricate  branches  of  it,  interfered  with 
daily  by  persons  who  know  about  as  little  of  law  as  the  most 
conspicuous  ignoramus  in  these  *  Tales  of  a  Barrister.'  But  we 
shuU  not  dwell  on  the  jircsumption  of  those  from  whom  it 
might  be  unfair  to  expect  anything  but  ignorance — =not  even  on 
their  tampering  with  Bills  'to  amend  the  laws  rcUting  to  Bank- 
ruptcy and  Insolrency.' 

Almost  invariably  the  education  of  an  English  gentleman  is 
presumed  to  be  completed  when  he  leaves  the  university  ;  and 
there  he  can  have  had  little  or  no  assistance  in  acquiring  log^al 
knowlerlge.  Both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  it  is  true,  he  will 
finri  a  professor  of  civil  law  and  a  professor  of  English  law,  bound 
by  the  statutes  to  give  public  lectures  on  each,  and  able  as  well 
as  willing  to  do  so;  but,  as  neither  civil  nor  English  law  enters  at 
all  into  the  examination  for  the  common  degrees,  vain  are  all 
attempts  to  raise  a  class  among  the  Btudents.  Not  that  it  was  so 
in  bv-gone  days.  Some  ninety  years  ago,  Blackslone,  then  Vine- 
rian  professor,  delivered  his  Commentaries  to  crowds  of  dclighteil 
auditors.  His  successors,  and  among  them  liis  son,  on  whom 
the  father's  mantle  did  not  descend,  continued  for  some  years 
afterwards  to  give  lectures  on  English  law ;  but  attendance  gra- 
dually became  thinner  as  the  novelty  of  a  new  lecturer  wore  off, 
until  empty  hcnches  obliged  him  at  last  to  give  up  his  occupa- 
tion in  des]>air  ;  and  for  some  years  no  such  lectures  have  been 
given.  At  Cambridge  the  result  was  much  the  same.  About 
five-and-tweniy  years  ago,  Mr.  Christian,  then  appointed  to  the 
newly-eslaijlished  Downing  professorship  of  English  law,  suc- 
ceeded for  some  time  in  attracting  a  respectable  but  not  numerous 
audience,  whom  he  amused  by  the  quaintness  of  his  illustrations. 
But  his  successor,  a  much  abler  man,  found  it  imposslbie  to  draw 
any  audience  at  all.  Classics  and  malhemalios  fairly  drove  law 
out  of  the  field.  There  is,  indeed,  but  too  much  cause  to  suspect 
that  the  boiisled  modern  system  of  ei^amtnation  for  honours  has 
been  productive  of  as  much  cvi!  as  good.  If  it  has  stimulated 
many  a  sluggish  mind,  it  has  led  to  the  cxhaustitm  of  many  an 
active  one  upon  what  ought,  generally  speaking,  to  be  but  the 
preliminaries  of  a  noble  intellectual  training.  Mr.  LycU  has 
more  reason  than  we  could  wish  for  his  strictures  on  this  topic  in 
his  late  hook  of  *  Travels  in  America.' 

Although,  however,  the  study  of  law  (like  some  other  studies 
of  the  first  importance)  is  thus  virtually  driven  from  our 
Universities,  the  Inns  of  Court  do  pay  some  deference  to  de- 
grees granted  there.  If  a  student  at  law  bring  with  him  from 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  the  deg^ree  of  A.M.,  or,  what  is  con- 
sidered equivalent  in  rank,  B.C.L.  (bachelor  gf  civil  law),  two 
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years  are  deducted  from  the  five  during  wliirli  he  would  otherwise 
be  required  to  eat  commons.  At  Oxford  the  degrees  in  arts  or  in 
civil  Jaw  require  in  reality  the  same  course  of  academicnl  stu- 
dies; at  Cambridpc  they  do  not.  Those  who  at  the  latter 
university  go  out  (as  it  is  termed)  in  law,  arc  exempted  fmm  the 
usual  inntiiematica)  examination  ;  and  as  the  bishops  (strange  to 
say)  ordain  on  a  law  depree,  almost  the  only  men  who  now  take 
it  (besides  the  very  few  destined  for  practice  at  Doctors'  Commoni) 
are  those  candidates  for  holy  orders  who  feel  an  inaptitude  for 
reading  Euclid  !  *  * 

We  have  the  sincerest  respect  for  the  old  ada^e,  '  Whoever  U 
his  own  lawyer  has  a  foid  for  his  client.*  We  do.  however,  hold  it 
most  desirable  that  some  knowledge  of  law  should  form  part  of  the 
studies  of  an  educated  Englishman.  In  France  law  is  siill  consi- 
dered an  indts])ensable  pari  of  a  gentleman's  eduoalion,  whatever 
may  be  his  jirofession.  Faire  son  droit  is  part  of  the  course  of  every 
student,  even  in  the  military  colleges.  And  why  should  educa- 
tion be  more  contracted  in  England  than  in  France?  Surely 
evert/  English  gentleman  should  know  something  about  the  duties 
and  liabilities  of  trustees,  executors,  sureties,  &c.  '  No  man,'  says 
our  author  in  his  preface,  'can  go  through  life  without  having 
something  to  say  to  agreements,  leases,  sales,  purchases,  bargains* 
bills,  indorsements,  and  other  concomitants  of  buying  and  selling.* 
Not  that  it  is  necessary  for  every  landed  proprietor  to  be  able  to 
draw  up  a  lease  or  agreement;  but,  when  it  is  laid  before  him,  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  understand  clearly  what  he  covenants  to  do 
himself,  and  what  he  binds  others  to  do.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
any  man  to  make  his  own  will — nay,  in  most  if  not  in  all  cases, 
he  had  better  call  in  his  solirltor  for  that  pur|K)sc ;  but  it  is  de- 
sirable that  he  should  thonmghly  understand  it  when  drawn  up 
for  him. 

This  exclusion  of  legal  studies  from  our  general  etlucatlou 
is  of  a  comparatively  modern  date.  As  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  when  Sir  John  Fortescue  was  Chief  Justice,  there 
were   tico   thousand   students   at  the    Inns   of  Court  — all   *Jiiu 

*  TW  ten  year*'  detjTeo,  aa  it  U  Railed,  i>  ilill  more  (tarlliug  :  onU  we  liesitatf  not  (o 
■ay  lltat  it  u  «  diRgracc  to  the  Univetsitjr  of  CumbriUgp  tu  alluw  it  to  cninliet  il» 
llalulei.  Uv  ail  ol<I  act  of  the  9tJi  of  Klizalwtli,  vnAAe,  w«  prenum*,  whwi  rlcr^ymipti 
Wfre  not  '  OS  ptontr  a«  lilAcklterrin,'  it  wu  eiincte<t,  tbat  nny  pt-rBon  unt  Irs*  lliat> 
tirenty*f(iur  yeorf  of  Ag«  tniglit  jiut  duwii  tils  iiumc  ou  tlie  boarili  of  torn?  Itall  ur 
college;  ui(j  witbout  mlJiiig,  without  attending  one  lecture,  or  pawing  one  rrat 
exam iiml inn,  might,  at  llie  expiration  of  erjjlit  yeart,  keep  parts  of  three  short  terms, 
prvachin{{  a  Latin  sermon,  aiid  guiu'^  through  Buine  furmul  exercises;  and  at  the  end 
uf  ten  yt-ars  he  admitted,  ;wr  Ballitm,  li>  the  di^j^re.-  of  iHichelor  in  divinity,  witli  .-lU  the 
privileges  iuu\  all  the  advantage*  of  a  regular  University  edutati/iTK  Puhlic  opiniou 
ift,  however,  fairer  than  the  Univernty  stalules,  for  it  ttijjmatiiM  luclt  a  person  a*  a/eu 
gears'  man. 
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nobilium.*  As  wociBty  advanced^  the  ions  of  leuer  gentlemen 
and  opulent  merchAnts  bc^n  to  aspire  to  the  bar,  on  which 
Sir  Oeorg;c  Buck  in  ^eat  ire  remarked,  '  that  by  ancient  custom, 
and  the  orders  of  Chaooerj*  all  tho*e  admitted  into  the  Inns  were 
ffentiemen,  and  of  thnt  deteenU  at  least,  and  therefore,'  sajs  be, 
'  tbuM  now  admitted  are  registered  hy  the  st^rle  and  title  oi  gen- 
tlemen.^ As  we  come  down  toward  the  time  of  the  first  James, 
we  find  that  the  law-ttudents  in  London  were  a  numerous 
and  powerful  body  (sec  *  Fortunes  of  Nigel'),  and  such  they 
continuptl  until  religion,  law,  and  all  the  great  land-marks  of 
society  were  swept  away  by  anarchy,  fanaticism,  and  military 
despotism.  Cromwell  himself  was  at  one  time  a  member  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  (his  chambers  were  over  the  gateway  that  opens 
into  Chancery  Lane),  not  with  the  intention  of  making  law  his 
future  proftrssion,  for  he  seems  to  have  hesitated  some  time  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  army,  but  according  to  an  almost  con- 
temporary historian  and  pane{r>Tist,  '  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  make  him  a  compiete gentleman.'  The  law,  after  the 
interruption  of  the  civil  wars,  soon  reappears  again  in  its  palmy 
slate.  The  numbers  of  students  in  the  days  of  Charles  It.  and 
Iiis  brother  equalled,  if  they  did  not  exceed,  the  numbers  of 
the  present  day;  so  that  taking  into  account  our  present  increase 
of  pr»pulation  and  propertVr  especially  the  increased  number  of 
persons  in  easy  circumstances  in  these  days,  we  may  fairly  com- 
pute the  difference  in  favour  of  lliose  earlier  lime^  as  nine  or 
ten  to  one.  And,  we  repeat,  it  is  quite  clear  that  such  numbers 
were  not  studying  the  law  as  their  profession  :  for  the  nature  of 
propfrty  was  then  so  sitnjde,  and  commercial  transatHions  so 
limited,  that  not  a  twentieth  part  of  them  could  have  found  em- 
ployment in  il ;  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  law  must 
have  been  simply  a  branch  of  general  education.  The  Inns  of 
Court  were  throngetl  with  the  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  who  had 
no  intention  but  to  complete  their  proper  accomplishments,  and 
to  qualify  themselves  of  course  for  discharging  with  ease  sad 
credit  the  functions  of  the  local  magistracy. 

The  design  of  these  *  Talcs  of  a  Barrister '  has  perhaps  seduced 
us  into  too  long  and  formal  a  preface;  but  we  must  apologise 
also  for  its  being  too  late.  The  book  was  published  two  years 
ago,  but  we  ne\cr  heard  of  it  till  we  stumbled  on  it  last  summer 
at  a  watering-place, — and  we  confess  that  after  reading  it,  we 
found  with  much  surprise  that  it  was  still  in  its  first  edition. 

The  three  volumes  include  four  tales,  unequal  in  length  and  in 
merit.  One,  '  The  Receipt,'  might  have  been  omitted ;  for  few 
can  need  to  be  warned  of  the  danger  of  paving  a  bill  without 
taking  a  proper  receipt;    and,  though  the  incidcuis   are  neatlj 
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put  lng:ether,  there  is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  characters. 
Another  and  a  belter  story,  'The  Power  of  Attorney,'  is  in- 
lendetl  to  show  the  danger  of  signing;  any  document  relating-  to 
property  without  examining  it  and  comprehending  its  import. 
There  are,  as  every  one  should  kni)w,  ttco  sorts  of  Powers  of 
Attorney  in  general  use ;  the  one  em{>(jwering  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  granted  ti>  sell  the  stock  itself,  the  other  auihorizing 
him  to  r(^«i\-e  the  dividends  only.  But  this  is  a  distinction 
of  which  ladies  and  even  gentlemen  are  very  often  ignorunt  or 
entirely  negligent;  and  the  consequences  well  deserve  our  author's 
illustration.  The  hero  of  the  tale,  with  the  ihouglitlessness 
natural  in  a  young  inexperienced  officer,  hastily,  amidst  the  burry 
of  an  embarkation,  appends  his  name  to  a  power  of  allorney 
sent  him  by  his  ogent,  without  looking  at  its  tenour.  During 
the  absence  of  Captain  Manton  with  his  regiment  at  Gibraltar, 
this  agent  sells  out  the  stock,  appropriates  it  to  his  own  use, 
becomes  a  bankrupt,  and  thus  deprives  his  employer  of  the 
whole  of  his  funded  property.  Men  of  business  may  smilr  at  the 
improbability  of  any  one  comniiiiing  so  tjreen  a  trick : — but  we 
ourselves  know  that  the  thing  actually  occurred  as  here  related 
to  an  officer  now  in  command  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  regi- 
ments. For  the  development  of  this  Irffal  moral  the  author  lias 
formed  an  amusing  little  tale,  in  the  course  of  which  he  displays 
no  ordinary  ]X)wers  of  description.  The  bustle  and  confusion 
attendaiit  on  the  embarkation  of  troops,  the  straitened  quarters 
on  board  a  lro<»p-sbip,  the  passage,  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  the 
rock-fortrcss  itself,  a  day  on  guard,  sunset,  &c.  &c..  are  all 
viiidly  and  faithfully  portrayed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  Barrister's  having  wielded  the  sword  before  he  assumed  the 
gown.  None  but  a  man  who  had  actually  mounted  guard  at 
the  Water]>ort  c«)uld  paint  it  as  he  has  done. 

The  '  Purchase,'  a  still  better  tale,  exemplifies  the  danger  of 
paying  for  an  estate  without  having  previously  ascertained  that 
the  title  is  good.  Circumstances  induce  Mr.  Barclay,  a  wealthy 
West  India  merchant  (now  rara  ams!),  lo  withdraw  from  the 
firm  in  the  city,  and  agree  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  in 
the  immediate  neigh  hour  hoo<l  of  a  thriving  watering-place,  for 
the  purpose  of  commencing  a  building  speculation.  Partly  from 
over-eagerness  of  natural  temperament,  and  partly  from  the  novel 
bore  of  having  nothing  to  do,  the  ex-merchant  pays  down  the  coin 
and  begins  to  build  as  soon  as  the  contract  is  signed,  ^vithout 
taking  the  necessary  precautions  to  have  the  title  examined. 
Before,  however,  the  new  suburb  of  Stackville  is  completo<I, 
Mr.  Barclay  finds  himself  in  want  of  ready  cash  to  pay  his 
workmen.     To  obtain  this  be  decides  on  selling  one  of  his  hardly 
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fimihed  houses.  A  Mr.  MacClcveriy  wniu  nn  him  In  treat  for 
the  purchase.  The  dexterous  coolness  of  the  Scot  in  this  trnnsac- 
tion  is  bcaulifuHy  drawn.  He  drives  a  very  hard  bargfain  with 
Mr.  Barclay,  and  the  money  is  to  be  paid  down  as  soon  as  the 
oanveyance  can  be  exeruted.  But  lo !  canny  Saunders  never 
buys  his  pig  in  a  poke  — and  the  inquiries  necessary  for  making 
ODt  a  conveyance  lo  bis  satisfaction,  lead  to  the  astounding  dis- 
covery that  Barclay  has  sunk  all  his  fortune  (beside  incurring 
heavy  liabilities)  in  purchasing  and  building  on  land  prcviously 
mortgajred  for  its  full  value.  Scarcely  is  the  discovery  made 
when  tbc  owner  of  the  property  dies  of  an  apoplectic  seizure, 
leaving  his  affairs  deeply  involved ;  the  mortgagee  files  a  bill  »f 
foreclosure,  the  land  is  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  bought  by  the  mortgagee  for  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  his  own  claims  and  a  second  mortgage,  so  that 
nothing  remains  for  poor  Barclay  but  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
Inaolveiit  Act.  A  very  pretty  love  affair  is  interwoven  in  the  lale, 
which  is  cleverly  constructed,  full  of  natural  incidents,  and  finds 
after  nil  a  comfortable  conclusion.  The  description  of  a  part  of 
Limdon  but  little  known  or  explored,  viz.,  the  quiet  retired  streets 
lying  between  Queen's  Square  and  Gray's  Inn.  with  their  anti- 
quated dwellings,  where  *  Steele  and  Congreve  might  have  visited, 
and  wiihin  whose  walls  we  may  fancy  the  routs  and  card-parlies 
described  in  the  Spectator  and  TatUer  to  have  taken  place,*  is  a 
delicious  bit  of  painting — quite  equal  to  the  best  of  the  same 
sort,  ibat  is  to  say  the  least  laboured,  in  any  of  Mr.  Dickens's 
performances.  V\  e  can  again  ourselves  vouch  for  the  actual  truth 
of  the  main  inci<!ent.  The  prototype  of  Mr.  Barclay  (once  a  very 
prosperous  London  tradesman)  will  be  recognised  by  the  habitui$ 
of  one  of  the  more  retired  bathing- places  on  tbc  coast  of  Sussex. 
We  come  now  in  tbc  longest  of  the  series — the  Trustee.  If  the 
author  had  l>een  making  a  book,  tbis  story  would  bavc  most  pro- 
bably occupied  three  volumes,  and  fairly  so,  for  it  contains 
incidents  enough.  In  beginning  it  we  dare  say  he  meant  merely 
to  relate  the  effect  of  Frankberry's  villainy  on  the  fortunes  of 
Major  Barrington,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  imjiolicy  of  ap- 
pointing one  trustee  only  in  a  settlement  of  funded  property; 
or  in  a  case  where  two  persons  have  been  associated  an  the  trust 
and  one  of  them  dies,  of  sulTering  the  slock  to  remain  in  the 
name  of  the  survivor  alone.  For  as  the  Bank  of  England  (like  the 
common  law  courts)  lakes  no  cognizance  of  trustees,  but  presumes 
all  fundeil  stock  lo  belong  to  the  person  or  persons  in  whose 
name  it  stands  in  their  books,  the  consequence  is  that  when  money 
is  invested  in  Government  securities  in  the  names  ul  ttco  persons, 
being  trustees,  and  one  of  them  dies,  tbc  oibcr  can  sell  out  ihe 
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slock  and  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases.  To  point  out  this  danger 
o>in prebend cd,  no  doubt,  tbc  nholp  of  ibc  author's  on;;inaI 
desic^n ;  but  the  adventures  of  the  Mtijor's  son  at  Cambridge, 
and  subsequently  in  the  <lissipation  of  the  metropolis,  ran  away 
with  liim.  The  career  o(  &Jast  man  presented  loo  many  tcmpla- 
liona ;  be  had  not  sufBctent  self-command  to  keep  the  road 
which  he  had  prescrib«l  to  himself  at  sctlin^  out,  bui  pcrmitling 
his  Pe^sus  to  bolt,  deserted  those  with  whom  he  had  com- 
mcnccfl  his  journey,  and  picked  up  others  in  whose  society 
he.  spent  so  much  time,  ibnl  wben  be  fell  in  a^ain  with  his  old 
friends  he  was  obliged  to  arrange  their  affairs  with  more  dispatch 
than  suited  his  own  inclinations  or  their  interests.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  the  Trustee  is  the  jewel  of  the  tales.  It  is  through- 
out most  attractive  as  a  story,  and  its  inslruciivencss  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  tlie  le^l  moral  conveyed.  Subjects  of  viial 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  society,  g-encrally  far  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  mere  novel,  arc  discussed  and  illustrated  with 
sense,  judg^inenl,  and  candour,  williout  reference  to  party  or  seel, 
or  any  object  but  the  exp<»sition  iu  order  to  the  remedy  of  a  prac- 
tical evil.  There  is  neither  hero  nor  heroine,  no  tale  of  love, 
very  little  plot,  and  yet  our  interest  in  the  principal  characters  is 
kept  up  tliroughout.  Major  Barrington,  after  having  served 
through  the  Peninsular  war.  retired  on  half-pay,  and  living  on 
that  and  bis  modest  patrimony,  is  exquisitely  drawn — a  mosl  rich 
|X)rtraiture,  wholly  free  fn>m  exaggreration.  The  fire  of  the 
gallant  soldier  is  softened  down  into,  not  h^st  in,  the  quiet  country 
gentleman,  the  aifectionacc  husband,  the  indulgent  father,  the 
kind  frien<l  and  neighbour.  He  had  lost  his  wife  some  years 
before  the  opening  of  ibis  history,  and  all  his  hopes  nnd  affections 
were  centered  in  an  only  child,  whom  he  had  sent  lo  a  public 
scliool  and  afterwards  entered  at  Cambridge,  intending  him  for 
the  Church.  But  Kdward  Barrington's  University  career  was  a 
mosl  unfit  preparalivc  for  the  sacred  office.  He  had  acquired 
at  school  a  slavish  deference  for  wealth  and  rank,  which  led  htm 
at  college  to  associate  with  a  set  of  rich  and  titled  prodigals,  as 
ignorant  and  heartless  as  himself,  who  had  enlt?red  the  University 
not  f(ir  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  not  for  the  improvement 
of  iheir  minds,  but  to  pass  a  few  idle  years  in  folly,  vice,  and 
extravagance.  In  tlie  company  of  these  proiligate  associates  he 
had  spent  his  time  in  hunting,  drinking,  an<l  such  unlettered  and 
expensive  pursuits,  to  the  abasement  of  his  mind  and  the  injury 
of  his  health  as  well  as  purse.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  mistake  that 
young  men  of  birth  and  forttmc  should  resort  to  our  academical 
seats  ol'  learning  under  tbc  pretence  of  what  is  called  complet- 
ing   their    education,    but    in    reality   with    the    almost    acknow- 
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Icilpfid  purpose  of  attending  to  anything  and  everything  but 
educalioo.  And  in  the  narrow  i^phere  uf  college  life  the 
contagion  of  idle  and  expensive  habits  spreads  with  such  fearful 
strength  and  rapidity,  that  incurable  mischief  is  done  almost 
before  the  source  of  the  evil  is  perceived.  It  ought  surely  lt»  be 
the  first  object  of  the  governing  powers  to  make  it  impossible 
for  idleness  or  exlravnganre  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
within  their  classic  walls;  the  homage  which  the  world  pays  to 
birih  and  riches  should  here  at  least  be  con5ned  to  talent  and  ac- 
quirements. But,  as  if  to  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  wealth  in 
learning*s  own  domain,  a  recognised  distinction  of  name  and 
costume  is  offered  to  those  wliirse  parents  are  silly  enough  to  pay 
for  it;  and  at  Cambridge  Fellow-commoners,  at  Oxford  Gentleman- 
comuioners  (we  blush  to  write  the  name,  as  if  wealth  made  the 
gentleman)  are  entitled  to  a  richer  garb,  in  many  colleges  to  eat 
at  a  different  table,  and  enjoy  privileges,  expressed  or  uudersttxid, 
which  are  denied  to  the  less  weallhy  or  more  prudent.  We  gladly 
record,  to  the  credit  of  some  Heads  of  Houses,  that  they  have 
practically  abolished  this  distinction,  and  refused  to  admit  it  into 
their  societies — and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  higher  ranks  that 
young  men  of  the  most  distinguished  birth,  even  of  the  very  loftiest 
prospects,  arc  found  eagerly  competing  for  a  place  in  the  colleges 
that  have  adopted  this  rule.  We  are  aware  also  that  even  in 
houses  that  admit  the  system,  the  sons  of  ancient,  even  of  noble 
families  are  frequently  seen  in  the  plain  garb,  while  the  scions  of 
the  millocracy  and  so  forth  strut  about  in  the  insignia  of  splendour. 
All  this  is  true — slill,  however,  the  gold  and  silver  tuft,  thevelrot 
cap  and  silk  gown,  remain  to  the  common  eye  the  badges  of  birth 
and  wealth,  and  the  bearers  are  tempted  into  vanity  and  pam- 
pered in  folly,  to  the  harm  of  others  about  them  as  well  as  of 
themselves.  How,  while  they  sanction  such  a  system,  can  our 
Universities  exclude  the  besetting  sin  of  the  present  day,  that 
luxurious  extravagance  and  heedlessness  of  expense  which  per- 
vades all  classes  of  society,  which  spreads  like  a  pestilence  from 
our  voluptuous  metropolis  into  every  city  and  village,  mortgaging 
the  acres  of  our  landed  proprietors,  nor  sparing  in  its  course  those 
almost  sacred  retirements,  where  least  of  all  places  ought  God 
and  Mammon  to  have  even  a  divided  empire? 

We  must  give  a  Bj>ecimen  of  Mr.  Edward  Barrington*s  Cam- 
bridge existence.  Every  touch  in  the  outline  is  true — and  more- 
over there  is  not  the  slightest  overcharging  in  the  colour,  For 
example,  the  following  scene  is  only  a  faint  miniature  portrait  of 
what  a  smart  college  breakfast  is  now-a-days.  Wc  appeal  to  our 
pat&mai  readers,  whether  ihey  have  not  heard  of  one  of  these 
spreads  costing  fifty  pounds  I 

'  "  Hilloa, 
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'  HilloA,  Ned  I — What ;  not  stirring  yet  ?  A  fast  fellow  like  you 
ahoiilil  be  out  long  befure  thti  time  of  day.'*  "Eh!  who  is  that? 
What  the  devil  do  you  make  such  a  nui«  for?  Why  can't  you  let  u 
poor  fellow  sleep?"     "  Sleep^  man  !  why  it  is  ten  o'clock, — anil  as  fine 

a  morning  as  ever '*     "Ten!  no,   no, — it  was   not  three  when 

I  turneil  in, — F  can  recollect  that, — and  tliat's  not  more  than  twn  hours 
ago; — but  who  is  it?  Nut  Fred.  Reynolds?"  **  To  be  sure  it  is. 
Did  not  you  ask  me  to  brcskfast  with  you  on  Thursday  Y*  *'  Thurs- 
day,— ay,  like  enough  I  did, — but  not  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  Kred." 
"  Zuuntls,  man!  I  tell  yuu  it  in  past  ten.  1  wua  here  an  huiir  ago, 
and  your  rascal  of  a  gyp  promised  mche  would  have  breakfast  ready  hy 
ten,  if  I  took  another  turn  in  the  walks.'*  '*  Did  he?  He  meant  his 
own,  then,  for  the  fellow  has  never  been  near  mc.— Ver^-  well; — 
now  look  sharp; — -and,  Fred,  if  you'll  amuse  yourself  with  popping 
at  tlic  crows  out  of  the  window  with  my  air-gun,  or,  as  you  are  a  queer 
fellow,  with  looking  into  a  book,  I  will  be  out  with  you  before  the  pie 
makes  its  appearance  ; — just  put  my  head  into  a  bucket  of  water,  and 
you  will  sec  me  turn  out  as  fresh  as  a  four-year  old." 

'■  The  above  dialogue  was  carried  uu  in  one  of  those  beautifiil  buildings 
which  look  out  upon  the  academical  groves  and  richly-shaded  walks 
bordering  the  classic  banks  of  the  peaceful  and  slowy-winding  Cam. 
The  speakers  were  Edward  Barringtun,  the  sun  of  our  friend  the  Major, 
and  Frederick  Reynolds,  the  worthy  scion  of  an  ancient  comrade  of  that 
officer,  also  a  member  of  the:  university,  but  heloDging  to  a  did'crcnt 
college.  The  conversation,  aa  migitt  be  inferred  fn>m  its  tenor,  was 
carried  on  from  different  rooms,  Edward  not  having  yet  emerged  from 
his  chamber,  which  opened,  as  is  usual  in  collegiate  arrangements,  into 
the  sitting-room. 

*IIere,  over  the  chiraney-piece  was  suspended  the  air-gun  which 
Edward  had  recommended  to  Ileynolds  as  affording  such  delectable 
amusement,  and  which  he  was  himself  in  the  habit  of  using  at  the 
expense  of  any  unfortunate  rook  who  happened  unadvisedly  lo 
parade  his  black  glossy  plumage  on  the  smooiMy  shaven  lawu,  which 
ran  shelving  down  from  the  front  of  the  building  to  the  river.  Under 
this  weapon,  and  crossing  each  other  on  the  wall,  so  as  to  form  the 
letter  X,  were  two  Turkish  chibouks,  with  amber  mouth-pieces  and 
cords  and  fringes  of  red  silk,  while  the  mantel-piece  was  decorated 
with  a  collection  of  fantastic  German  jiipes,  snuff-boxes,  and  cases  of 
Havannah  cigars.  A  side-table  covered  with  half-emptied  decanters, 
wine-glasses,  and  tumblers — a  large  roll  of  Virginia  tobacco — the  re- 
mains of  half-finished  cigars,  and  the  fragments  of  pipes  lying  soaking 
in  little  puddles  of  punch,  gave  ample  evidence  of  theyorl  work  of  the 
preceding  evening.' 

Mr.  Phillips,  the  Gyp,  now  makes  his  appearance— throws 
open  doors  and  windows  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  reduces  the 
furuiture  into  decent  order,  und  b^  and  by  sets  forth  the  break- 
fast for  the  two  '  men  I' 

*  First,  there  was  »  smoking  diih  of  broiled  ham  and  egge,  which 

would 
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would  alune  have  deBcd  the  utmost  efforts  of  ibc  party;  this  wus 
Hanked  on  une  aide  ty  a  pair  of  cold  roast  chickens,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  dish  of  sliced  tongue.  Bcsidee^  lliere  was  an  omelet,  a  plate  of  brawu, 
and  a  multitude  of  boiled  eggs — and  in  the  centre  stood  a  pa»tyi  awcll- 
ing  with  pigeons  and  beef-steaks,  quietly  deposited  under  a  tempting 
coverlid  of  crust,  such  as  only  experienced  artistes  can  produce.  Kuund 
this  aubstautial  fare  were  pilea  of  buttered  muffins  and  racks  of  dry 
toast.  In  liquids  tlicrc  were  the  usual  decoctions  of  coffee  and  lca» 
besides  a  large  pewter  tankard  foaming  with  strong  college  ale,  fresh 
from  the  buttery. 

*  To  a  draught  of  this  last-mentioned  beverage,  Reynolds  was  strongly 
urged  by  the  sagacious  Mr.  Phillips,  that  authority  observing  it  whs 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  taken  fresh  and  pure  in  the  morning  as  aoon 
as  you  are  up.  "  But  I  fear,  sir/'  continued  he,  remarking  Reynolds 
shake  hia  Iiead,  "  you  beaa't  given  to  malting  of  a  raoruing — more's  the 
pity — you  would  be  another  gucss-aort  of  a  man  if  you  were.  Why,  sir, 
in  my  young  days,  when  I  hrat  came  to  college,  every  gentleman  took 
his  tankard  of  a  monnng — and  a  pleasure  it  was  lo  see  them;  there 
wasn't  one  of  them  as  wasn't  double  your  girth  by  the  time  lliey  had 
completed  their  terms — and  when  they  went  away  to  their  pnriBhets,  tliey 
was  a  credit  lo  the  university." 

*  "  What  are  you  talking  about,  you  old  chaffer?'*  said  Bar- 
ringtou  as  he  entered  from  his  bed-room,  his  flushed  countenance  and 
throbbing  temples  giving  evident  aigna  of  the  debauch  of  the  preceding 
night.  "Only  recommending  Mr.  Reynolds  to  take  a  sip  from  the 
tankard)  sir;  but  he  ain't  got  no  heart  to  it."  "Hasn't  he?"  replied 
Burringtou — "then  I  have — herf,  baud  it  to  me,  old  Ganymede,"  and 
hfting  the  taukard  with  both  bunds  to  his  lipe,  the  young  man  took  a 
long,  deep,  continuous  draught,  impelled  thereto  by  the  intense  thirst 
left  hy  the  niglu's  excess,  and  the  temporary  relief  afforded  by  the 
cool  liquid  to  the  burning  passage  of  his  throat.  "Come,"  said  he, 
**  that  has  cooled  my  coppers  at  any  rate — I  am  another  man  already 
—  and   by  the   lime  1    get  a  couple  of  pounds  of  that   pasty   in    my 

stowage "  ....  "Please,   sir,'*  said  PhillipB,  bursting   into  the 

room,  **  Mr.  Shirley  has  sent  bis  servant  lo  say  he  is  wailing  for  you 
at  Bolter's  stables.  You  was  to  be  there,  air,  at  twelve  oVbck,  and 
now  it  is  a  quarter  past."  —  *'  The  devil  it  is!"  exclaimed  Ned — 
"here,  give  rae  my  frock — not  the  red — the  grey  one,  stupid.  I  dare 
say  you  forgot  to  tell  Bolter  to  keep  the  bay  mare  for  me?" — "  Ku, 
sir,'*  replied  the  man,  "she  has  been  saddled  this  half-hour — took 
care  of  that — saw  Jemmy  Dawson  this  morning — Jemmy,  says  1 — ■ — "* 
"Damn  Jemmy  and  you  too — -where  is  my  whip?  Oh! — did  you  put 
my  ftone-picker  in  my  pocket? — A  handkerchief,  you  old  fool.     And 

where's  my oh!  here  ilia.     Good  bye,  Keynolds,  I  am  off — 

beg  pardon — but  that  lung  yarn  we  got  into  has  put  rae  quite  out. 
You  11  dine  here  on  Tuesday,  you  know.  I  wish  you  were  one  of  us — 
lare  morning,  by  Jingo.  Yard  hip  l—'to  'em,  my  boys — that's  the  time 
of  day  " — and  cracking  ins  whip  as  he  hurried  down  staira,  Edward 
Harrington  hastened  to  his  appointment.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  340-354. 
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most  crrino:  mischief  and  absunlily  of  tbc  moden)  univrrsiu  svs- 
tem — we  »av  modem,  for  the  ihin^  had  scarcely  shown  itself,  in 
tMieof  the  universities  at  least,  when  we  ourselves  wore  the  cap  and 
Ifown, — the  system  of  private  tutors.  This  is  another  fruit  of  the 
illustrious  plan  of  e3taminalions  for  honours !  The  rcijular  college 
tutors  cannot  possibly  cram  their  lads  for  these  exhibiiiotts :  so 
resident  masters  of  arts,  not  at  all  conictnplatrd  in  the  ct>ll(^ 
arrang-emenlSf  and  often  not  belong^ing  to  the  same  coUe^je  with 
their  volunteer  pupils,  are  called  into  play  at  private  hours;  ami 
if  we  may  credit  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Hildyard  of  Christ's 
College  and  the  De&n  of  ElVj  to  such  a  heig'ht  has  the  system 
(which  these  experienced  observers  denounce  i«  toto)  now  ^ue 
at  Cambridge,  that  the  annual  payments  of  the  supemumcrnry 
prii*ate  tutors  there  amount  to  some  eighty  thousand  }tound* 
sterling .'  Well — ^by  the  assistance  of  a  erentleman  of  this  order, 
Edward  Barrington  mannges  to  gel  his  degree,  and  lea^-es 
Cambridge  to  reside  with  bis  father  until  he  procures  a  title 
fur  orders.  But  Major  Barrington  could  no  longer  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  conviction  that  his  son  was  totally  unlit  fur  the  sacred 
ministry : — - 

*  He  was  not  unaware  of  Edward*8  deficiencies,  and  the  little  benefit 
he  had  derived  from  the  seven  vears  s{)ent  iit  a  public  sehuut ;  but 
he  had  trusted  much  to  what  a  residence  at  the  university  might  do 
for  hira.  He  had  hoped  that  a  collision  with  the  cultivated  intellcc^  and 
high  moral  feeling  which  he  could  not  fail  of  meeting  there,  would  have 
imparted  some  degree  of  elevation  to  his  sentiments,  and  have  given  him 
something  of  that  pcrcc^jtion  and  refinement  which  constitute  the  e:^sential 
difference  between  the  man  of  taste  and  feeling  and  the  unreflecting 
and  obtuse.  He  had  pictured  to  himself  tlie  happiness  of  seeing 
Edward  respected  and  honoured  in  the  exercise  of  hia  sacred  functions, 
and  of  passing  ihe  remaiiuler  of  his  own  life,  now  some  way  advanced 
beyond  its  meridian,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  society  and  as  n  witness  of 
the  usefulness  of  his  ministry.  While  this  hope  remained  he  had  de- 
signed to  devote  a  considerublc  portion  of  his  disposable  properly  to 
the  purclmse  of  the  next  presentation  to  a  rectory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  conviction  that  the  university  had  faded  to  do  anylliinuf  for 
his  son,  and  that  he  could  never  he  what  he  had  hoped,  came  tu  hlusl 
this  proBj^ect. 

*  Major  Barrington  was  a  man  of  principle  and  conscience.  How 
could  he  justify  to  himself  the  making  use  of  the  means  which  God  had 
given  him  to  put  Edward  into  the  sacred  office  for  whicli  he  felt — and 
how  acutely! — that  he  was  manifestly  unfit?  How  inflict  this  terrible 
injury  upon  a  whole  community  7  How  commit  their  spiritual  concerns 
to  the  superintendence  of  one  incupiibLe  of  feeling  the  importance  of  Ihe 
charge,  and  the  awfulness  of  hia  own  rcsponsibiUiies?  llow  should  one 
whose  whole  thoughts  were  engrossed  with  the  things  of  this  life,  and 

those 


those  too  of  the  lowest  nnd  mo«t  trivial  nature^  take  upon  him  to  instruct 
others  in  the  must  momentous  cancems  lli&t  can  alfect  them?  Uodi' 
make  them  feel  what  he  was  incapable  of  discerning  himself — the  intinitc 
importance  uf  eternal  tliitit^  as  compared  lu  tho&e  of  time  and  sense,  tlie 
beauty  and  purity  of  Cliristian  doctrine,  its  cnnoliling  principles,  its 
purifying  influences,  its  undying  hai>es,  and  its  blissful  consolations? 
How  could  such  a  one  sympathize  with  the  suffering?  Huw  warn  and 
startle  the  wicked  and  the  impenitent?  How  encourage  the  humble  and 
the  contrite  ?  And,  above  all,  how  approach  the  dying,  and  prepare 
his  brother  mortal,  filled  with  terror  at  approaching  dissolution,  for  the 
awful  passage  of  the  grave  P 

*  As  these  tliouglits  passed  through  the  mind  of  Major  Barrington,  he 
felt  that  he  dared  not  incur  so  heavy  a  responsibility  ;  and  that,  however 
great  the  disapjjoiutment,  after  the  SBerifices  he  had  made,  he  must  re- 
nounce the  project  of  placing  Edward  in  the  Church.  Those  whu  are 
mubt  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and  motives  which  commonly 
induce  parents  to  select  the  ecclesiastical  prufcasion  for  their  sons,  will 
smile  at  this  puritanical  scrupulousness  on  the  part  of  the  conscientious 
soldier.'— vol.  iii.  pp.  9-12. 

Any  one  at  all  conversant  with  modem  University  life  will 
reatUly  imagine  that  the  allowance  of  250/.  or  300/.  a-year  made 
by  Major  Barring-ton  to  his  son  fell  far  short  of  covf^ring  the 
yuung;  g-entleman's  expenses,  although  the  acadeoiical  year  is  but 
of  six  or  seven  months*  duration.  Consequently  this  youth,  like 
many  others,  quilted  Cambridge  under  a  load  of  debt  sufficient 
to  wei^h  him  down  and  cripple  all  Ins  prospects  and  energies 
for  many  of  the  best  years  of  bis  life.  For  a  year  or  so  his 
cre<lilors  content  themselves  with  writing  to  him  from  time  to  time 
to  refresh  his  memory,  but  as  all  their  letters  remain  unnoticed, 
one  of  them  at  last  resolves  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  the  country. 
He  sets  out  accordingly  in  'a  gig  as  Iiigh  as  a  mail-coach  and  as 
small  as  a  rat-trap.'  Edward  is  from  home,  and  the  man  craves 
an  audience  of  the  Major,  We  introduce  him  to  our  readers  at 
the  risk  of  giving  pain  to  many  a  father's  heart;  for  he  is  a 
shrewd  fellow,  and  tells  some  unpalatable  tiutbs: — 

'  If  the  Major  was  puzzled  before  to  conjeclure  who  the  **  gentleman 
from  Cambridge  "  might  be,  he  was  much  more  so  wlien  that  personage 
entered  the  room.  Though  he  had  thrown  oflf  what  might  be  deno- 
minated his  top  great-coat,  he  atill  kept  ou  a  drab  one,  which  covered  an 
under-coat  of  a  brown  colour  ornamented  with  gilt  buttons,  while  his 
nether  perwn  was  protected  by  a  pair  of  extra  over-alls  of  the  same 
colour  and  malerial  as  the  great-coat,  and  drawn  up  to  his  hips.  Hia 
countenance,  broad,  florid,  and  fleshly,  bespoke  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  sort  of  good  living  which  is  found  at  a  commercial  inn ;  and 
there  was  about  it  an  air  which  showed  that  the  owner  stood  upon 
good  terms  with  himself.  AVhat  could  be  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion of  such  ft  person  with  Edward  it  wfta  impossible  to  divine.    He 

could 
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could  not  have  been  a  college  contemporary  from  hie  age ;  and  as  little 
likely  was  it  that  he  could  be  a  fellow,  or  any  description  of  don 
belonging  to  the    university.      He    remembered,    however,    Edward's 

atory  of  Professor  S being  taken  up  for  a  burglar  when  found 

within  a  gentleman's  grounds  during  a  geological  tour  in  the  north  (the 
suspicions  excited  by  his  being  diecovercd  in  such  a  spot  having 
been  confirmed  by  the  chiseln,  hammer,  and  mallet  found  id  the  pockets 
of  his  jackct^ — the  gamekeeper  and  his  aBsiatanta  laujrhing  to  scorn  the 
probable  talc  of  a  learned  ])rofeBsor  of  Cambridge  skulking  about  the 
country  in  such  a  guise  with  his  pockets  tilled  with  the  contents  of  a 
carpenter's  tool-box) ;  and  determining,  at  all  events,  not  to  be  wanting 
in  courtesy,  he  requested  ihe  stranger  to  be  seated,  and  then  begged  to 
know  what  had  procured  him  the  pleasure  of  this  visit. 

*  "  My  name  is  Bolter,  sir,"  said  tlie  stranger,  as  he  seated  himself 
very  conjposedly,  putting  his  hundB  on  bis  knees,  and  looking  hia  in- 
terrogator hard  in  the  face.  I  doesn't  like  to  be  inconvenient  to  gents; 
but,  you  see,  sir,  your  Hon's  account  has  been  owing  a  goodish  time; 
and  when  a  gent  bas  left  the  univaTsity  for  good,  and  ^von't  answer 
no  letters,  why  it's  no  more  than  right  that  people  should  look  after 
their  own.*'  "Account!  Mr.  Bolter,"  exclaimed!  the  Major;  "this 
must  be  a  mistake.  I  paid  the  amount  of  his  last  college  bill  when 
he  left  the  university,  and  that  is  nearly  a  year  back,  into  the  hutida 
of  the  college  tut4)r  myaelf,  and  have  hia  receipt  to  show." — "Oh  I 
no  doubt,  sir,  no  doubt,  that's  all  in  course;  but,  you  see,  sir,  this  iu 
quite  an  extra  kind  of  thing — quite.  We  never  sends  our  bills  in  lo 
the  college  tutors,  but  always  looks  to  the  gents  themselves ;  not  that  we 
ever  prcBses  a  gent  who  means  to  act  all  fair  and  on  the  square;  if  he 
can't  pay  at  one  time,  you  know,  why  he  may  at  another;    but  when  a 

gent  won't   answer  no  letters  " — "  Pray  come  fit  once  to  the 

point,  sir,"  interrupted  the  Major, "  and  let  mc  know  what  is  the  nature 
and  the  amount  of  the  demand  you  have  to  make  aj^ainst  Mr.  Kdward 
Barrington.*'-^"Oh'.  certainly,  sir,  certainly,'*  replied  Mr.  Bolter,  no- 
thing daunted,  and  producing  a  large  leathern  pocket-book,  from  which, 
ailer  a  little  search,  he  extracted  a  paper  and  bunded  it  to  him.  It  con- 
sieled  of  an  entire  sheet  of  foolscap,  the  four  sides  of  which  were  covered 
with  a  list  of  items  written  in  a  very  clear  and  clerkly  hand,  headed 
with  the  information  that  Mr.  Barrington,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  indebted  to  Messrs.  Bolter  and  Son,  livery-stable  keepcra 
and  job-masters,  for  the  keep  and  hire  of  horses,  carriages,  and  various 
other  items  specified  in  the  account  beneath. 

'  "This  paper,  air,"  said  the  Major,  addressing  Mr.  Bolter  in  the 
abort,  dry  manner  which  most  men  assume  when  they  have  no  particular 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  their  viiiitor,  '*  acquaints  me  that  my  son  is 
indebted  to  you  to  the  amount  of  243/.  17*.  6rf."  "  Jiat  so,  sir.*'  replied 
the  Master  of  the  Horse,  as  he  was  facetiously  termed  at  Cambridge; 
*'  that's  jiat  it."  "  And  the  whole  of  this  debt,"  continued  the  Major, 
"haa  been  incurred  for  the  hire  of  horses  and  carriages  supplied  to  a 
youth  at  college,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  friends  ?  I  suppose, 
Mr.  Bolter,  you  hardly  expect  this  bill  lo  be  paid?"     "  U  I  didn't, 

sir. 
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dir,  cId  you  tliink  I  should  have  allowed  it  to  run  up?  You  don't  &u|>- 
puse  as  I  keeps  up  aa  expcnBtve  cslabhshment  at  Cambridi;ef  to  fur- 
iiifih  horses  to  gents  gratis?*'  *' But  do  you  think  yuii  arc  juatiticd.*' 
naked  the  Major,  **  in  allowing  a  young  man  to  run  up  such  a  bill  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  liia  friends?*'  "Why,  air,  where  am  I  to  seek 
for  his  frieuds?  What  I  does  I  does  opeuly.  My  calabLishment  is 
well  known  tu  every  body  in  Cambridge;  and  as  to  charges,  you  won't 
get  'em  more  moderate  nowhere— not  for  such  horses  aa  I  keep^— 
specially  when  it's  such  work  as  Muster  Harrington  wants  'em  for: 
he  was  never  satisfied  unless  he  got  the  beat  hunters  in  my  stablea." 
*'  Hunters!  you  donH  surely  supply  young  men  with  hunters!— that  at 
least  cannot  be  known  tu  the  tutors  and  heads  of  colleges;'*  exclaimed 
the  Major,  "  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  yes,  it  be;  they  knows  it  and  ap- 
proves of  it,  and  the  faculty  recommends  it  too.  There's  Dr.  Blowerwit 
says  himself  there  ain't  nothing  so  good  to  cure  the  efTccts  of  a  courae 
of  bard  leading  aa  a  cour&e  of  hard  riding;  and  so  he  sends  all  his 
patients  to  me.  In  course,  you  know,  I  considers  him  in  return.  Fair 
pliiy's  a  jewel :  live  and  let  live — them  is  my  niaxiros.*'  '*  But  thia 
debt/'  resumed  the  Major,  who  had  been  examiiting  the  items  of  the 
account,  *^  extends,  I  perceive,  over  a  period  of  more  ilmn  two  years.'* 
*' It  do,  sir,**  returned  the  horse-jobber;  *' and  who  has  most  right  to 
complain  of  that — them  who  have  had  the  wear  and  tear  of  my  horses, 
or  me  who  has  been  kept  out  of  my  money  ? ''  *'  But  this  is  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  a  hundred  a- year  fur  horses  alone!*'  cried  the  Major,  still 
engaged  with  tlie  bill.  "Well,  sir,  and  little  enough  too  for  a  gentle- 
man ns  hunts  regMar  three  times  a  week  all  through  the  season ;  besidea 
attending  races  and  coursings  wherever  they  arc  held  all  over  the  coun- 
try/' "  Hunt  regularly  three  limes  a  week!"  repeated  the  Major.  **  Kor 
a  Considerable  part  of  the  period  during  which  these  debts  were  in- 
curred my  son  whs  a  minor;  and  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that 
horses  and  carriages  can  be  regarded  as  necessaries  to  a  young  man 
in  his  rank  and  condition  of  life."  "  Well,  air,"  returned  Mr,  Bolter, 
*'  I  warn't  charged  with  his  hcdicatiou.  If  you,  sir,  and  the  college 
tutors  and  the  univansily  cnti't  teach  your  son  comnion  prudence,  what 
obligation  is  there  on  me  to  do  it  fur  you  ?  My  business  is  to  look 
after  my  own  trade,  rdiI  leave  others  to  mind  their  own  consarns.  Another 
thing,  sir;  how  should  I  know  what  your  son's  fortin  might  be?  He 
chose  to  associate  with  lords  and  all  the  uut-t0])per8  in  the  univarsity, 
and  always  spoke  as  if  you  owned  a  large  estate,  and  kept  as  good  a  stud 
as  any  gentleman  in  the  county." 

*  Major  Barrington  still  insibted  that  tradesmen  were  bound  to  be 
more  cautious  in  giving  credit  to  young  men,  who  from  their  age 
mnd  inexperience  were  peculiarly  open  to  temptation.  ''Ah!  that's 
always  the  way,"  observed  the  sturdy  dealer — ''  I  don't  mean  no 
offence,  as  I  said  before,  sir — !iut  thiit's  the  way  geu'lemcn  talk.  When 
it  serves  their  purpose  they  always  bring  up  the  talk  about  youth  and 
inexperience;  but  when  such  things  would  be  in  their  way,  why  then  we 
never  hears  nothing  about  them.  When  they  wants  to  oppose  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  then  it's  always  youth  and  inexperience;  but  when 
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they  comes  to  propoEC  a  son  or  a  nephew,  who  is  jiet  fresh  from  col- 
lege, as  a  candidate  to  represent  a  borough,  why  then  jist  tlie  last 
things  they  would  speak  of  would  be  youth  and  inexperience.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  Sir  Harry's  friends  would  have  said,  if  I  had 
talked  of  youth  and  inexperience!" 

'  "  Well,  Mr.  Bolter,  1  ehaU  not  enter  any  further  into  the  matter 
now,''  observed  the  Major:  "the  case  will,  in  all  probability,  be  decided 
elsewhere.'*  "In  court,  I  Ruppose  you  means,  sir?"  returned  Bolter. 
'*  Very  well,  sir.  Perhops  I  nmy  win — perhaps  I  may  lose;  that's  all  a 
tosB-up  like — ^just  as  juries  thinks.  It  ain*t  the  first  time  I  have  been 
into  court  on  the  same  errand,  and  1  don't  suppose  it  will  be  the  last. 
As  to  the  taik  about  'youth  and  inexperience,'  that's  all  bam.  There's 
my  son,  Dick  BoUcr,  ain't  turned  of  seventeen  yet;  and  I  should  like  lo 
see  him  getting  into  debt,  or  living  above  his  means  !  And  if  your  son, 
sir,  had  been  properly  hedicatcd,  the  same  bb  Dick  was,  why  he  would 
have  scorned  to  tell  a  parcel  of  bragging  lies— no  offence,  eir — sir,  your 
sarvaut  ;'*  and  with  this  salutntioa,  the  independent  Joseph  Bolter  took 
his  leave.* — vul.  iii.  pp.  12-27. 

This  is  not  the  first  lime  that  we  have  brought  forward  the  sub- 
ject of  CoUeffe  Debt,  (see  Q.  R.  vol.  Ixxiii)  ; — and,  if  the  evil  con- 
tinue, it  shall  not  be  the  last.  We  know  that  attempts  have  been 
occasionally  made  by  the  academical  authorities  to  check  increas- 
ing extravagance,  but  no  wonder  that  they  were  always  unsuc- 
cessful, for  tbcy  passed  over  the  seat  of  the  disease  and  attacked 
a  part  Cijmparativcly  sound.  We  remember,  for  instance,  that  a 
g-ootl  many  years  a^o  a  few  of  the  collog:es  in  Oxford  restricted 
the  young  men  to  a  certain  sum  in  the  kilchen  and  buttery  :  which 
merely  increased  the  mischief  bv  driving  them  to  a  greater  ex- 
penditure  out  of  college.  In  Cambridge,  again,  it  is  a  rule  for  all 
under-graduates'  bills  to  be  paid  by  the  tutor ;  but  this,  too,  is  a 
complete  farce,  for  where  the  tutor  h  known  to  be  above  all  shabby 
evasions  of  his  duty,  nothing  h  presented  to  his  eyes  that  will  not 
bear  insiwction  ;  all  else  remains  as  »■  private  debt  between  the 
student  and  the  tradesman.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  howeverj  that 
all  tutors  do  not  enjoy  the  character  of  perfect  clearness  in  these 
matters  ;  it  is  at  least  very  geueraDy  believed  that  some  of  them 
do  not  examine  their  boys'  bills  with  the  proper  strictness,  for 
this  base  reason,  that  though  the  parents  are  compelled  to  settle 
for  these  bills  quarterly  with  them,  the  tutors,  they  do  not  settle 
at  all  so  speedily  with  the  tradesmen,  but  keep  very  considerable 
sums  of  money  thus  due  in  their  own  hands  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  jobbing  in  the  funds  or  the  railways  therewith  meanwhile: 
in  short,  acting  in  a  sort  of  partnership  with  the  tradesmen, 
whose  bills  they  ought  to  inspect  with  inquisitorial  sternness. 
That  nothing  of  this  sort  is  suspected  in  the  very  highest  col- 
leges, we  need  hardly  say ;  but  as  to  not  a  few  the  universal 
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impression  is  as  we  bave  stated  it.  Grant,  however,  that  the 
tutors  (In  their  duty, — we  maintain  that  the  system  is  a  farce. 
Such  expedients  as  these  ^o  only  to  control  the  expenditure  or 
ensure  the  payment  of  necessaries;  and  though  we  have  known 
instances  in  which  tutors  passed  over,  as  necessaries,  what  every 
man  of  common  sense  must  at  once  pronounce  luxuries,  it  is  not 
worth  our  while  to  dwell  on  that  feature  of  the  foul  system  already 
alluded  to;  for  it  is  not  necessaries,  nor  articles  that  the  laxest 
inspect^^r  could  wink  at  as  necessaries,  but  luxuries, — obvious, 
admitte<l  luxuries. — which  form  the  great  bulk  of  college  extrava- 
gance. And  as  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  and  giving 
almost  unlimited  credit,  so  lonf^  the  evi)  will  continue  unchecked. 
Whnt  if  a  law  were  passed  that  evert/  bill  for  articles  supplied  to 
an  undergraduate  in  either  University  mwsf  pass  though  the  tutor's 
hands,  and  unless  presented  to  him  within  a  given  time,  shall  not 
be  recoverable  by  any  legal  process? 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Bolter  invaded  the  Major,  Mr.  Kdward 
Barringlon  was  from  home.  We  was  then  paying  a  visit  to  one 
of  his  own  ffct  at  Cambridge,  but  somewhat  his  senior,  who  had 
already  received  the  episcopal  benedictions,  and  been  installed  as 
the  reverend  incumbent  of  a  fal  li\Hng  in  the  golden  vale  of  Wor- 
cester. Wo  must  intrude  upon  these  congenial  Cantabs,  while 
enjoying  themselves  at  the  rectory  sub  tegminefaffi ; — 

*  In  the  centre  of  a  grass-plot,  seated  in  a  garden  chair,  with  their 
feet  resting  ou  a  rustic  table  before  them,  after  the  most  Approved 
nolians  of  minlcrn  comfort  and  in<ici>ciidcace,  are  twu  young  inen<.  en- 
joying their  luorniug  cigar,  eis  the  proper  wind-iipof  u  substantial  break- 
fast, and  an  appropriate  occupation  while  ihscutisiiig  die  plans  of  the 
Jay.  Behind  them  is  an  old-fashioned  residence  of  mo*lcrate  dimen- 
sions, iu  bay  wiiiduns,  its  aiitiqiic  partal  and  vine-covered  front  breath- 
ing an  air  of  quiet,  unclisturbed  CDJoyment,  and  suggesting  a  thouf&nd 
pictures  nf  happy  peaceful  days  passed  beneath  its  roof.  Around  the 
lawn  spreads  a  garden,  more  remarkable  for  its  bountiful  produce  thnn 
for  its  arrnngemcnt.— flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  growing  together  in 
emulous  luxuriauce,  and  forming  what  might  be  appropriately  termed 
■  wilderness  of  sweets.  Through  an  arched  doorway  on  the  left,  you 
look  into  an  orchard  of  apple-trees,  whose  boughs,  clustering  with 
golden  fruit,  throw  a  deep  shade  upon  the  green  sward  beneath,  ex- 
cepting towards  the  centre,  where  a  small  space  has,  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  left  open  as  u  drynig-ground.  Ud  the  right,  scarcely  a 
sionc's-throw  from  the  house,  and  placed  upon  a  gentle  eminence,  from 
which  it  looks  down  upon  the  rush -roofed  hamlet  beyond,  rises  the 
village  church — a  small,  antique,  venerable  building,  with  its  ivy-clad 
tower  and  grey  stone  walls  ;  one  of  those  structures  so  touching  in  our 
Euiflish  landscape,  and  so  dear  to  the  memory  of  those  who  in  early 
youth  have  bent  in  prayer  within  their  wallsj  and  hope  to  rest  at  last 
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within  their  Bscnd  piedncta.  FnHii  the  garden  to  the  ehaich  nnu  a 
private  oitraaoe,  arched  in  vkh  trelUa-work,  over  vhich  growa  a 
pnrfuaion  of  creepcrB,  sofficient  to  afford  shelter  from  the  sun  and 
nun ;  the  passage  indicating  that  the  mansion  is  the  reaidoice  of  Uie 
rector. 

'  Hie  ctdloqny  between  the  two  occapants  <tf  die  Uwn  was  broken  and 
carried  on  only  at  intemls.  Bat  smoking  is  a  deep,  contemplative 
emplc^ment ;  and  its  votaries  are  rarely  found  amonff  the  loquacious 
and  saperfidal.  Toar  true  smoker  never  speaks  without  thinking; 
and  when  addressed,  usually  allows  some  minutes  to  elapse  before  he 
vouchsafes  a  reply.  The  silence  which  followed  the  last  observation 
of  the  younger  speaker  relative  to  the  increased  price  of  cigars,  which 
he  remaiked  was  a  scandalous  abuse  and  ought  to  be  reformed,  was 
agun  broken  by  his  observing  that  the  sun  had  dried  up  the  mists,  and 
that  it  was  likely  to  be  "  a  devilish  hot  day."  Upon  this  remark,  his 
companion  turned  half  round  in  his  seat,  and  looking  the  speaker  very 
hard  in  the  face,  while  he  slowly  ejected  a  long  column  of  smoke,  re- 
plied,— **  very." 

*Mr.  Edward  Barrington,  alter  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  again 
broke  silence,  by  suddenly  exclaiming,  **  I  say,  Marsham,  what  a 
devilish  lucky  fellow  you  were  to  get  into  such  a  snuggery  as  this  \ "' — 
As  this  remark  related  to  a  subject  more  interesting  to  the  person 
addressed  than  any  other,  namely  himself,  he  replied  with  more  than 
his  usual  vivacity, — ^'^Ah!  you  may  say  that;  but  it  was  a  very  near 
thing  though." — "Near !  I  thought  it  was  always  intended  you  should 
have  it." — "  So  it  was,"  returned  Marsham ;  "  but  there's  many  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  andLittleford-cum-Mellowdale  was  deuced 
near  slipping  out  of  my  hands,  I  can  tell  you." — "Indeed! "  ejaculated 
his  companion,  "  how  was  that?  I  thought  Sir  Willougbby  had  made 
over  the  presentation  to  your  governor  years  ago." — "  No,  not  quite 
that, — only  promised; — and  that  makes  a  difference." — "But  the 
baronet  is  a  man  of  his  word.  I  have  always  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a 
real  trump." — "  Oh !  yes,''  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  there  was  no 
fault  to  find.  He  meant  what  he  said ;  but,  you  see,  he  spoke  without 
his  host ; — there  was  his  siater,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Colepepper,  in 
the  case." — "  But  what  has  she  to  say  to  it  ?  " — "  A  plaguy  deal.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  baronet's  promise ;  and  as  she  has  always  a  set  of 
pet  curates  about  her  house  in  London,  she  had  promised  Littleford- 
cum-Mellowdale  to  one  of  her  own  special  favourites.  As  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  she  happened  to  be  down  in  the  country  just  when  old 
Guzzlethorpe  died,  and  the  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  told  the  baronet 
she  must  have  the  presentation,  and  that  she  had  written  to  the  gentle- 
man for  whom  she  intended  it,  to  come  down  immediately.  Sir  Wil- 
lougbby told  her  how  he  was  situated  in  regard  to  my  governor.  But 
nothing  would  do, — have  it  she  would ;  and  Sir  Willoughby  must  have 
knocked  under,  for  she  is  a  widow  with  a  large  fortune,  and  neither 
chick  nor  child,  when,  luckily  for  me,  old  Dalberry,  the  member  for  the 
county,  died  just  in  the  nick  of  time;  and  as  my  governor's  assistance 
was  wanted  to  put  her  own  cousin,  Sir  Diggoryi  in  his  place,  why,  of 
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course^  uhe  was  obliged  to  allow  Sir  Willougbby  to  keep  his  proinUe; 
and  here  am  I,  Jack  Marsham,  Rector  of  Littleford-cum-MellowdQlp, 
and  right  glad  to  sec  you  here,  too,  old  fellow.  But  we  must  Ije  moving 
soon,  r  promised  Bcckford  to  carry  you  over  this  morning  to  Moracroft 
to  troll  for  u  pike  ;  and  after  that,  we  are  all  three  going  to  Marrable't 
to  dine.  We  shall  have  a  famous  night  of  it, — il  will  be  a  right  merry 
bachelor'8  pBrty,  and  he  keeps  a  capiinl  cellar.  He  will  give  us  a 
bed,  80  you  need  not  lie  alarmed  as  to  getting  home  safe.  But  here 
comes  Martiu  to  say  the  mare  is  put  to."  * — ^vol.  iii.  pp.  34-38. 

We  have  copied  this  scene  with  great  reluctance.  We  know 
the  evils  which  il  suggests  arc  infinitely  less  common  now  than 
they  were  e%en  within  our  own  memory ;  but  examples  arc  still 
to  be  found — and  no  power  but  that  of  public  opinion  can  wholly 
abolish  them.  The  Church  herself  has  not,  and  can  never  have, 
any  effective  means  of  controlling  the  exercise  of  private  patronage. 

Mr.  Edward's  visit  to  this  exemplary  rector  is  curtailed  by 
the  arrival  of  a  pithy  letter  from  the  jMajor,  demanding;  explana* 
tions  touching  Mr.  Btdter's  'little  bill:*  but  his  progress  home- 
wanls  is  arrested  by  a  casual  meeting  with  another  of  the  same 
university  cli<|uc.  While  our  friend  is  wailing  at  a  country  inn  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  mail  coach,  a  travelling  chariot  and  four 
dashes  up.  Eilward  observes  that  the  luxurious  vehicle  contains 
but  a  single  occupant,  and  indulges  in  some  envious  speculations. 
Having  changed  horses, 

*  the  postilions  had  mounted,  and  were  in  the  act  of  starting,  when  the 
traveller,  who  had  stretched  his  head  out  of  the  window  to  give  some 
directions  to  his  servant,  suddenly  shouted  out  Barrington's  name,  and 
at  the  same  moment  that  young  gentleman  recognised  the  voice  and  the 
features  of  his  old  college  aci^urtintancc  Shirley.  The  recognition  seemed 
to  afford  equal  pleasure  to  both  parties.  Explanations  followed.  Shirley 
was  going,  for  a  single  fortnight,  to  London,  on  business,  whicli  would, 
however,  admit  of  a  reasonable  mixture  of  pleasure.  Pleased  at  this 
unexpected  rencontre,  and  having  no  one  with  him  in  the  carriage,  it 
struck  him  that  Barriagton  would  prove  a  very  passable  companion. 
Young  men,  elated  wiih  wealth,  never  consider  the  real  intereaia  of 
others.  IIow  should  they,  when  they  scarcely  ever  regard  their  own? 
He  wanted  a  companion  for  the  moment; — in  Edward  Barrington  he 
found  one ; — >that  was  euough.  He  proposed  that  Barrington  should 
accompany  liim  to  London,  and  remain  there  with  him  during  his  short 
stay.  Edward's  heart  jiunped  at  the  projujsal;  but  he  recollected  hi» 
father's  letter,  and  mentioned  how  anxiously  he  was  expected  by 
him  at  home.  Shirley  laughed  outright  at  such  a  reason  for  not 
doing  what  would  give  so  much  pleasure  to  both  of  them.  '■'Your 
father,"  said  he,  "recollects  he  has  heen  young  himself, — and  a  soldier 
too, — pshaw  \  lie  would  not  he  so  unreai^nable.  At  all  events,  yuu 
carv  iiccomp'uiy  me  :he  next  stage, — the  mail  will  nut  turn  off  till  we 

get  to  S ,  and  if  you  have  not  made  up  your  mind  by  that  time 
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to  go'  on  with  me  to  London,  why^  I  can  drop  you  there,  and  no  harm 
done.  What  luggage  have  you  got?  Oh  I  that  portmanteau  there — 
mnil-size,  I  sec. — we  can  take  that  very  well.  Here,  Crawley,  get 
down  and  put  Mr.  Barrtngtou's  portmanteau  into  the  boot."  ' — vol.  iii. 
pp.  57—59. 

Common  as  is,  ia  these  days,  the  character  of  Shirley,  we 
do  not  recollect  havingr  seen  it  in  type  before.  This  variety  of 
the  young  voluptuary  is  drawn  by  our  author  with  admirable, 
spirit : — 

'Shirley  was  one  of  that  modem  school  of  young  men  of  fortune,  who 
in  ft  worldly  sense,  understand  their  own  Interests  perfectly  well.  He 
was  quite  aware  of  the  great  advantages  of  wealth,  and  resolved,  wiiite 
he  put  no  stint  to  his  pleasures,  to  look  well  after  the  resources  from 
which  they  were  supplied.  By  this  means  he  kept  his  fortune,  as  he 
expressed  it^  for  his  own  use. 

*  Being  yet  unmarried,  his  establishment  in  the  country  was  kept  on  a 
verj' moderate  fooling ;  and  his  large  iucome,  being  methodically  managed, 
gave  him  a  considerable  surplus,  a  portion  of  which  he  retained  for  extra- 
ordinary expenses,  and  set  aside  the  rest  for  a  fund  destined  tu  bear  the 
burden  of  his  future  parliamentary  contests  and  the  enlargement  of  hia 
estate.  It  is  not  what  a  man  spends  upon  himself  (he  was  accustomed 
to  say)  which  can  embarrass  a  splendid  fortune,  but  what  he  suifers 
others  to  spend  for  him.  Upon  this  principle  he  was  not  only  liberal, 
but  even  profuse  in  his  own  expenses.  By  this  pohcy  he  secured  the 
gratlBcatiuu  of  his  own  tastes,  while  he  acquired  the  reputHtlun  of  a 
liberal,  open-hearted  fellow,  who  spent  his  money  freely,  although  he 
had  never  parted  with  a  shilling  to  a  human  being  except  fur  his  own 
purposes. 

*  In  the  two  years  that  had  elapsed  sutcc  he  had  quitted  the  uni- 
versity, he  appeared  to  have  lived  ten.  His  manners  indicated  all  U»e 
assurance  and  self-possession  of  a  thorough  man  of  the  world ;  and 
his  conversation  showed  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  witli  tlie  ouid 
pro  quo  eort  of  system  which  characterizes  the  day.  Possessing  Irttle 
of  what  is  called  talent,  he  was  gifted  with  a  large  share  of  that  shrewd- 
ness and  discernment  which  enabled  him  to  see  his  own  interest,  as 
well  as  that  of  others,  very  distinctly,  and  consequently  to  form  tolerably 
accurate  notions  of  men^s  motives  and  professions.  By  virtue  of  this 
quality,  he  found  it  (Krfecdy  reasonable  that  a  young  man  with  liftcen 
thousand  a  year,  with  large  expectations  besides,  should  be  very  well  re- 
ceived wherever  he  presented  himself,  and  attract  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  other  people's  regard.  He  was  quite  aware  that  regard  was 
measured  out  in  exact  proportion  to  his  fortune ;  and  witli  this  he  was 
far  from  being  dissatisfied.  In  return,  he  repaid  the  world  in  tti  own 
coin ;  and,  satisfied  with  enjoying  and  preserving  the  real  advantages 
of  his  situation,  he  could  easily  dispense  with  tlie  fastidiousness  and 
assumed  su{>eriority  hi  which  many  of  his  class  chose  to  indulge,  but 
fur  which  he  observed  they  were  invariably  made  to  pay  in  some  shape 
or   other.     There  was,  besides,  a  very  delectable  pleasure   in   se4:ii)K 
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through  and  disconcerting  the  Utile  wilce  that  were  prepared  for  hhn, 
•without  betraying  any  conecioiiBnees  of  their  existence,  »nd  consequently 
giving  any  ground  for  reproach  or  iU-huniuur.' — vol.  iii.  pp.  68 — 80. 

The  friends  are  toon  in  toira  and  established  in  a  gorgeous 
hotel  near  St.  James^  Street;  and  here  Mr.  Shirloy  is  visited, 
among  others,  by  an  eminent  silversmith  of  that  vinuily. 

***0«od  morning  (o  yo*i,  Mr.  AVilcox;  take  a  chair, — you  hare 
brought  your  bill,  I  Ruppoi»e?"  *'  Ye«,  sir,  I  have,  as  you  desired  it, — 
hut  in  no  sort  of  hurry.  \Vc  can  let  it  stand  over  for  the  present,  if 
you  please,  air,'*  said  the  very  civil-looTting  tradesman,  presenting  the 
document.  Shirley  received  the  hill,  and  went  very  deliberaiely  through 
all  the  items,  marking  several  with  his  pencil, — a  proceeding  which 
seemed  anything  hut  grolifying  to  Mr.  Wdcox.  He  then  added  up  tlie 
sam.  and  pronounced  the  addition  to  be  correct.  **  327/.  I3j.,*'  said 
Shirley.  "  Precisely  to,  sir,  but  the  tliirtccn  shillings  we  shall  take 
off.**  "  And  n  good  den!  more  too,  Mr.  Wilcox,  before  we  have  done," 
added  the  cool-luoking  Shirley.  "First  of  all,'*  continued  he,  **wc 
nn;rced  that  the  epergnc  should  be  3*11. — in  the  bill  it  is  42/.*'  "Why, 
yes,  sir,"  said  Wilcux,  taken  considerably  aback,  and  surveying  his  hat 
OS  lie  turned  it  round  «mt  round  in  his  hands  as  if  it  had  Tiecn  the 
epcrjfne  itself,  *' we  did  agree  for  thirty-seven,  to  be  sure, — there's  no 
denying  that,— but  you  see,  sir,  I  spoke  without  reckoning  at  the  lime  ; 
and  I  asstire  you,  sir,  it  cost  me  nearly  what  I  have  charged."  "  Dare 
say  it  did,"  returned  Shirby,— "hut,  you  see,  the  point  is  not  what  it 
cost,  but  what  we  agreed  for.'*  "  Well,  sir,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  of 
course  it  must  be  thirty-seven."  '*  Tu  be  sure  it  must,"  said  Sliirley. 
**Then  you  have  charged  eight  and  sixpence  nn  ounce  upon  all  the 
forks  and  spoons,  instead  of  eight  shillings.'*  *'Why,  yes, — there  again 
I  should  have  been  a  loser, — I  could  not  do  it  for  the  money,  sir, — 
consider  the  elaborate  work,  sir,"  urged  Wilcox.  **  You  should  have 
considered  that,"  rejoined  Shirley.  "  My  part  was  to  consider  what  I 
chose  to  give, — yours,  what  you  could  afford  to  take.  Sixpence  an 
ounce  on  three  hundred  and  forty  ounces,  gives  8/.  10(.  to  he  deducted 
from  144/.  10*.**  **  Very  well,  sir/*  said  Wilcox,  "I  suppose  I  must 
submit."  "Submit!"  re|>Cfttcd  Shirley,  **  what  do  you  talk  about  eub- 
milting  for?  If  I  had  paid  the  biU  as  it  is,  I  might  Iiave  spoken 
with  some  reason  about  submitting,  as  I  should,  in  thut  case,  have  sub- 
mitted to  an  evident  imposition.  Every  mau  is  Iwuml  to  keep  to  his 
agreements,  and  I  suppose  that  implies  no  extraordinary  degree  of  sub- 
mission.*' *'  I  am  vtry  sorry,  sir."  said  Wilcox, — "  I  am  sure  I 
meant  no  offence,  sir."  *' Oh  !  dtm't  mistake  me,"  replied  Shirley, 
•*  I  am  not  offended, — never  am, — ^I  only  wished  you  to  see  that  I  under- 
stand what  I  am  about.  Five  pounds  for  tlie  epergne,  and  8/.  10*.  for 
the  spoons  and  forks,  make  13/.  10*.  to  be  deducted  from  the  bill, 
which  leaves  just  314/.  3j.,  instead  of  327/.  13*.  I  believe  that  is 
correct,  Mr.  Wilcox?**  "  Why.  yes,  sir,  that  i?,  I  believe,  the  precise 
amount,  if  you  insist  upon  the  reductions."  "Jn  other  words,  keeping 
to  our  agreement,'*  observed  Shirley, — "  I  liVc  calhng  things  by  their 
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right  names.**    **  WeL»  air,  da  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Wilcox,  "  ami  if 
you  will  give  me  a  cheque  for  the  omouut,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged." 

*  "  Stop  a  little,  my  good  sir, — we  have  not  got  quite  so  far  as  that," 
observed  Shirley, — "  there  is  another  little  matter  to  he  settled  first ; 
I  mean  the  amount  of  discount."  "Discount!"  repeated  Wilcox,  in 
dismay,— "  discount  ujion  a  bill  cut  down  as  tlmt  hau  been  !  You  are 
not  serious  in  that,  sir, — I  can't  afford  it.  sir, — indeeil,  I  can't."  *' As 
you  |)lease,  Mr.  Wilcox;  only  if  there  is  no  iliscouut,  I  shall  not  pay 
the  bill  for  these  two  years."  "  Not  ppy  for  these  two  years !"  repeated 
Wilcox.  *'  No,  sir,— without  discount  I  shall  take  the  same  credit  as 
your  other  castoniers,  and  I  know  very  well  \vhat  that  is,"  answered 
Shirley.  "  It  is  all  the  same  to  mc  wliclhcr  I  pay  now  with  a  discount, 
or  whether  I  retain  the  interest  of  the  money  ior  the  next  two  years  ; 
but  you  may  rely  upon  it,  I  am  not  going  to  pay  ready  money  without 
a  discount,  when  yon  are  too  happy  to  get  your  money  from  other  people 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years; — hut  the  matter  rests  with  yourself, 
you  may  take  the  money  or  not,  as  you  like."  The  man  of  trade,  ex- 
perienced in  such  matters,  saw  at  once  that  he  had  notliing  more  to 
gain  from  his  obdurate  customer,  and  said  that  as  he  was  iu  want  of 
money  to  meet  u  bill,  he  would  allow  five  per  cent.  "  Ten,  you  mean," 
saJil  Shirley.  "  Ten !  "  echoed  Mr.  Wilcox,  *'  ten  per  cent. '.""  *'  Yea," 
answered  Shirley,  "  I  know  perfectly  well  it  is  a  common  thing," 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilcox,  *'  when  a  tradesman  charges  his  own  prices, — 
but  not  upon  work  done  upon  estimate.  I  couldn't  afford  it,  sir, — in- 
deed, I  couldn*t.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  ngreement,  I  shonld  have 
charged  ten  per  cent,  more  than  1  have  done."  "Well,"  said  Shirley, 
"  there  may  be  some  reason  in  that,  so  we  will  lake  the  discount  at  only 
fire  per  cent.,— that  will  be  on  314/.  3*.  just  15/.  I4ff.,  or,  to  leave  things 
in  round  numbers,  we  will  aay  14/.  3*.,  w  that  1  have  to  give  you  a 
cheque  for  300/." 

*  Mr.  Wilcox  bowed  his  acquiescence,  and  Shirley,  requesting  Edward 
to  hand  him  his  banker's  cheque-book,  which  lay  near  him  on  the  table, 
wrote  out  a  draft  for  the  sum  mentioned,  which  he  delivered  to  the 
tradesman.  The  latter,  having  given  a  receipt,  which  Shirley  took  care 
to  see  was  on  a  stamp  of  the  proper  amount,  took  his  leave,  having  pre- 
viously expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  his  customer's  punctuality, 
and  his  hopes  lliat  he  might  soon  be  favoured  with  his  orders- 

'  He  was  succeeded  by  Burton,  whose  bill  for  some  articles  of  furni* 
turc  sent  down  into  the  country  amoinited  to  251/.  10^.  4rf.  By  a  pro- 
cess airailar  to  that  just  described,  this  sum  was  reduced  to  220/.,  and 
disclmrgcd,  like  the  preceding  one,  by  a  cheque  on  the  bank. 

•"There,  Ned,"  said  Shirley,  when  they  were  left  alone,  "  I  have 
ffivcn  you  a  practical  lesson  which  is  worth  all  the  preaching  in  the 
world.'  Out  of  5711/.  1  have  saved  exactly  filA, — and  this,  merely  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  words,  and  just  twenty-five  minutes.  I  doulu  if 
I  could  have  cmplovcd  my  time  much  more  profitably*"' — vol.  iii. 
pp.  84-ft9. 

We  shall  not  ihvell  on  the  scenos  of  gambling  and  every  con- 
genial rice  inlo  which  sundry  hicrK-born  associates  now  iiitroduco 
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the  weak  and  wortlilcss  son  of  Major  Barrington.  Tlicse  things 
are  in  the  main  sucU  as  they  hnd  been  depicted  long  befure  our 
author  wrote.  We  must,  however,  pause  for  a  moment  on  a 
personage  new,  as  we  believe,  to  fiction — though  not  to  fact— 
•the  little  milliner* — the  great  modiste,  and  also  biU-broker  and 
money-lender,  and  moreover  fashionable  boarding-house  keeper. 
The  heroine  of  a  recent  cause  before  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
in  London  will  at  once  be  recognised  as  having  suggested  this 
charming  Mrs.  Bell,  alias  Madame  Belzoui. 

Edward  acot^mpanies  a  certain  Lord  Francis  Devcreux  to 
Madame's  house,  and  is  introduced  to  the  ladv  as  a  friend  '  de- 
sirous of  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance,  and  of  finding  a  home, 
during  the  time  he  remained  in  town,  in  her  tasteful  and  com- 
modious residence.*  Her  terms  for  board  and  loilging  are  named, 
and  accepted  without  an  objection ;  and,  after  a  few  gallant 
speeches  from  Lord  I'rancis,  and  some  complimentary  nothings 
on  the  pari  of  the  lady,  they  enter  on  tbe  more  serious  object 
of  Edward's  ^isit^  that  of  raising  a  supply  of  cash  to  meet  bis 
present  necessities.  The  sum  he  wished  to  obtain  was  a  thousand 
pounds,  as  a  security  for  which  he  ottered  llie  reversion  of  eleven 
thousand  in  the  three  per  cents.,  depending  on  tlie  life  of  his 
father.  The  obliging  lady  proposes  to  procure  the  money  for 
bim  at  25  per  cent.,  which  she  afterwards  lowers  to  20;  and 
orders  her  carriage,  to  have  recourse,  as  she  says,  to  a  friend  for 
that  purpose. 

We  recommend  Madame  to  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Planchv 
and  Mrs.  Glover :  but,  ])crliaps  the  modern  stage  would  hardly 
venture  on  the  reverend  chaplain  who  now  attends  the  lady-abbess 
in  her  drive  to  Lombard  Street:^ 

*  Being  unmarried,  and  consequently  not  a  householder,  he  had  be- 
come an  ininute  of  Mfidame  Bclzoni's  ettablL^hment.  In  his  selection 
of  this  domicile  lie  had  been  led  partly  by  the  rauk  and  condition  of  the 
persons  who  frequented  it,  and  {mrtly  by  the  attrartion  of  the  excellent 
living  for  which  the  huusc  was  cclcliratftl.  To  be  sure,  the  terms  were 
not  apparently  calculated  for  the  finances  of  the  assistant  curate  of  a 
fesbiunable  cliapel.  who  by  express  agreement  was  obliged  to  surrender 
the  whole  of  ibc  Bti[>eud  be  received  towards  the  expenses  of  lighiiiig  and 
repairing  tbe  building, — the  opp^^rtunity  of  displaying  his  lalenis  as  a 
popular  preacher  being  deemed  a  suthcicnt  reniuiicrutmn  for  his  ser- 
vices. But  the  speculation  which  the  Reverend  Tlieophiltis  Sibley  had 
entered  upon  did  not  allow  of  too  narrow  a  calculation  in  his  economy. 
His  whole  fortune  cou«islcd,  besides  iiis  degree  of  Raccalimreus  Artium, 
of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  upon  which  he  calculated  he  should  be  able  to 
maintain  his  position  until  he  hud  secured  its  [>crmancncc  by  on  eligible 
matrimonial  connection.  His  appearance  in  tbe  pulpit  was  decidedly 
Httruclive.     His  hair,  elaborately  parted  at  the  top,  was  of  a  glossy  jet| 
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wliicb  contraeted  adinimbly  Trith  his  fair  and  polished  forehead.  The  face, 
if  of  tuo  pale  a  cast  for  the  warriur,  was  well  suited  for  the  student  and  the 
preaclier ; — at  least,  such  a  student  as  ladies  love  to  paint.  In  bis  elforts 
to  enunciate  distinctly  for  the  IjcTiefit  of  his  hearers,  he  unavoidably  dis- 
played a  set  of  teeth  which,  for  their  regularity  and  briUJaiit  whiteness, 
were  probably  unequalled  by  any  in  hia  congregation  ;  while  the  delicate 
hand,  extended  upon  the  red  velvet  cushion,  which  lent  it  every  aid 
of  contrast^  might  possibly  bonst  the  same  distinction.  The  black 
frucli-coat,  the  production  of  a  first-rate  tailor,  was  made  to  give 
to  the  person  an  amplitude  in  which  it  was  rather  de6cient ; — the 
light  grey  glovea  were  of  the  best  French  kid  ; — the  shirt  of  the  finest 
cambric  in  front,  contrasted  with  the  rich  black  silk  waistcoat;  and 
the  tie  of  the  neckcloth  would  have  challenged  admiration  in  those 
years  gone  by,  when  that  difficult  achievement  was  the  great  perplexity 
of  exquisites. 

•  But,  effective  as  his  personal  appearance  undoubtedly  was,  the  Reve- 
rend Thenphilus  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  rest  upon  it  entirely-  In  these 
days  of  requirement  he  felt  that  more  was  necessary.  Tlie  difficulty  lay 
in  selecting  one  of  the  weak  points  by  which  the  public  is  approachable. 
Two  parties  presented  themseUea  to  his  choice,  the  Puseyites  and  the 
Evangelicals.  The  first  of  these  bodies  he  had  penetration  enough  to 
sec  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  stood  no  chance,  therefore, 
of  acquiring  permanent  success  among  the  laity.  The  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  was  based  on  the  religious  feelings  and  partialities  of  a  large 
and  Increasing  section  of  the  public.  Doctrines  which,  not  very  long 
ago,  were  regarded  with  soinething  more  than  dislike  and  contempt  by 
the  genteel  clasnes,  had  of  late  years  been  received  into  their  especial 
favour.  The  dosmas  of  Calvin,  formerly  confined  to  the  gloom  of  the 
conventicle,  had  been  transplanted  into  the  regions  of  fashion  and  ele- 
gance ;  and  the  formidable  systems  of  divinity  which  had  so  long 
slumbered  in  the  ponderous  tomfs  of  the  seventccnlh  centiiry,  had 
been  condensed  into  a  few  charming  pages  bound  up  in  gold -lettered 
volumes,  which  lay,  mingled  with  the  works  of  IMoorc  and  Byron, 
on  the  table  of  the  boudoir.  This  religious  revolution  had  not  been 
confined  to  the  laity.  Its  progress  among  the  clergy  had  been  equally 
remarkable.  True,  the  men  of  the  receding  generation,  the  followers 
of  Pitt  and  Burke,  the  church-und-king  nien,  imbedded  in  their  rec- 
tories and  prejudices,  had  remained  steadfast  to  port-wine  and  Armi- 
nianism  ;  but,  on  the  other  hiind,  nearly  all  the  young  men  of  talent, 
—  double  first-class  men  from  Oxford,  and  wranglers  fmm  Cambridge, — • 
had  either  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Evangelicals,  or  had  advanced 
half  way  to  join  them  ;  and  thus  the  wand  of  the  dliterale  puritanical 
preacher,  which  had  given  bira  eminence  and  authority  among  his 
followers,  was  plucked  from  his  hand,  and  transferred  to  the  men  of 
colleges  and  degrees,  by  whom,  if  it  has  not  been  wielded  with  so  in- 
tense a  power  u^Km  individuals,  it  has,  at  least,  been  exercised  in  a 
more  exalted  sphere. 

'  Independently  of  these  popular  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  Evange- 
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Hc&l  party,  the  peculiar  spirit  of  Puseyism  had  no  atlroctiona  for  tha 
RcvertmlTlieophilus.  Like  CHlhuliciem,  it  demanded  the  wicrifice  of 
the  individual  lo  the  eplenJuur  and  power  of  the  body.  Now  he,  on  the 
contrary,  cared  mure  for  &  certain  indiviilual  than  fur  oil  the  hodies  in 
the  universe.  He  liad  not  l!»c  remotest  feeling  of  an  csprit-dc-corpt^ 
His  prufessional  aspirations  ^terc  all  subordinate  to  his  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual bien-rtrc.  The  Puseyitc  spirit,  too,  tended  to  the  uuEiere  and 
monastic;  whereas  his  projects  were  entirely  connubial.  Uerc  the  other 
party  oiFercd  uu(]UC3tiooab!c  advautagcs.  Their  ministers  lived  upon 
terms  of  greater  intimacy  and  familiarity  with  their  Hocks ;  and  in  the 
extensive  sphere  uf  usefulness  thus  opened  to  them,  found  many  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  advantageous  mutrimouial  connections.  This  lu»t 
consideration  decided  the  question  ;  and  ut  the  outset  of  Iiis  career,  the 
Reverend  Thcophdus  Sibley  liiul  professed  himself  a  member  of  the 
Kvangclical  party. 

'  A  few  years  bock,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  practicable  for  him, 
with  the  profession  of  these  principles,  to  join  such  an  establishment  as 
I^Iudanie  Uelzoiii's.  In  lliose  dayS|  any  person,  whether  lay  or  clerical, 
would,  if  known  to  be  tainted  with  wluit  was  then  called  methudism  or 
BCriousmiss,  have  been  deemed  a  very  proper  object  fur  the  wit  and  ridi- 
cule of  tiic  company.  But  the  improvement  of  the  age  has  removed  this 
illiberality,  in  common  with  many  others.  People  have  become  more 
philu&ophicu],  as  well  as  more  sncial.  No  one  now  dreams  of  ridiculing 
another  fur  his  religious,  any  more  than  for  his  political  opinions  ;  and 
the  frettuenlcra  of  Exeter  Hull  and  the  Opera  consort  together  with  a 
liberality  as  laudable  as  it  is  gratifying.  Indeed,  tiince  Mr.  Sibley  had 
joined  her  establishment,  Madame  BcUoni  had  herself  given  many  indi- 
cations of  a  religious  turn.  She  had  become  very  regular  in  her  attend- 
ance at  chapel,  which  was  greatly  recommended  to  her  by  the  ejtlreme 
rcsuectahiliiy  of  the  congregation.  She  hud  never  seen  a  letter  dressed 
collection  of  people.  They  were  all  so  exceedingly  genteel,  so  Tcry 
proper  in  their  dfporlment,  and  exhibited  such  an  admimlde  com- 
biuation  of  religion  and  fashion,  that  it  was  really  quite  edifying  to 
look  upon  them-  The  ministers,  too,  were  remarkably  genllemanty 
meti.  Everything  they  said  was  so  mild,  and  at  the  same  time  so  im. 
pressive,  and  showed  so  much  consideration  for  their  hearers.  No 
noise,  no  ranting, — the  most  delicate  or  nervous  person  might  venture 
without  danger.  Then,  such  consoling  views  as  they  look  of  the  in- 
curable frailty  of  our  nature,  and  the  sweet  assurances  derived  from  the 
soul-quieting  doctrines  of  election  and  grace!  It  was  really  a  privilege 
to  attend  them.  At  one  time  she  hail  ignorantly  imagined  that  religion 
necessarily  mailc  people  unliappy  and  ill-tempered,  and,  what  was 
worse,  unamiable  and  iU-nmnnerLd;  but  she  had  been  most  agreeably 
undeceived.  Some  of  her  religious  friends  were  the  politest  people  she 
knew.  As  for  herself,  slie  never  felt  so  happy  before;  and,  from  her 
own  experience  of  relijp^ion,  she  could  recommend  it  to  all  her  friends. 
After  this  exposition  of  Madame  Behtoni's  sentiments,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  reverend  gentleman  received  from  the  other  in* 
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zQAtes  of  the  establubmest  all  tbe  attention  aini  Fttpect  due  to  has 
position.  Indeed,  m  well  had  be  recommended  bim^clf  to  tbe  good 
graces  of  the  lady,  that  be  was  in  a  fair  way  of  superseding  his  military 
rirals.' — ToL  iii.  pp.  174-183. 

Edward  Barnng^oo's  London  career  does  not  last  long.  He 
raises,  tbroag:h  Madame  Belzoni,  between  four  and  lire  tfaoasand 

pounds,  wbicb  soon  disappear  atnon^  his  dissolute  associates,  until 
one  evening-  at  a  certain  splendid  club-house,  where  be  bad  been 
a  heavy  loser,  a  few  words  of  altercation  arose  between  him  and 
Lord  Francis  Dcvereux,  which  ended  in  Edwanl  losing  all  self- 
control,  and  striking  the  noble  gambler.  A  duel  ensues,  in  which 
Edward  is  seriously  wounded,  and  Lord  Francis,  afraid  of  a  fatal 
termin^on,  retires  to  the  Continent. 

Our  readers  will  begin  to  think  that  wc,  like  the  *  Barrister,* 
have  forgotten  the  main  business  of  our  brief,  and  lost  oursrlvea 
in  tbe  dissipation  of  the  metropolis;  nor  can  we  plead  innocent. 
Wc  will  hasten,  however,  to  resume  tbe  main  thread,  and  wind 
up,  without  further  deviation,  tbe  history  of  *  The  Trustee,' 

By  the  death  of  one  of  the  trustees  of  Major  Harrington's  mar- 
riage selilemenl,  FTankheny.  the  lawyer  and  agent  and  confi- 
dential man  of  business  of  all  the  neighbourhood,  iM^comes  tlie 
sole  trustee;  and  through  the  Major's  implicit  confidence 
in  him,  and  ignorance  of  legal  metiers,  he  is  sulfL-red  to  continue 
so.  An  accidental  discovery  made  by  Frankbcny,  that  llio  Major 
bad  been  defrauded  by  a  near  relation  of  bis  wife  of  a  legacy 
which  might  amount  to  7000/.  or  8000/.,  increased  the  confidenca 
of  tbe  employer  in  his  agent.  To  recover  the  whole  would  in- 
volve him  in  a  Chancery  suit:  be  compromises  therefore  tbe  dis- 
puted legacv  at  a  very  considerable  loss,  and  through  Frankberrv 
invests  the  money  in  what  is  called  an  equitable  mortgage.  Still 
witli  tbe  same  unreserved  confidence  in  his  agent,  the  business  is 
transacted  by  the  latter,  without  any  personal  interview  or  even 
Correspondence  between  the  principals.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  Fraiikbcrry  is  ruined  by  unforiunale  si)ecLiIalions,  defrauds 
all  the  neighbourhood  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  escapes  to 
America.  It  is  then  discovered  tliat  he  bad  sold  nut,  on  liis  own 
account,  all  Major  Barrington's  stock,  and  that  the  deeds  which 
he  had  placed  in  the  Major's  hands,  as  the  security  for  the  equit- 
able mortgage,  arc  forgeries.  By  his  own  want  of  caution,  and 
his  8on*s  extravagance,  the  unfortunate  officer  is  thus  reduced 
from  an  easy  competence  to  actual  poverty. 

We  cannot  close  this  sketch  without  calling  attention  to  the 
character  of  Frankberry,  not  because  he  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  the  tale,  and  even  gives  it  a  name,  but  because  he  is 
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drawn  witli  such  life  and  spirit,  and  because  he  is  Iho  represcnta- 
tivo  of  a  class  unfortunately  bul  too  common  in  small  towns  and 
rural  districts  not  capable  uf  supporting  a  bank. 

'  His  exterior  was  decidedly  in  his  favour.  There  was  an  expression 
of  openness  und  candour  in  his  countenance,  supported  by  a  checrfulue» 
of  manner,  which,  though  perfectly  easy,  hnd  nothing  in  it  offensively 
fnmiliar.  In  stature,  he  was  rather  above  the  usual  heiglit,  and  both 
his  face  and  person,  the  latter  of  which  was  of  goodly  dinieusions,  bc- 
apoke  an  intimate  acquainlance  with  the  good  things  of  this  world.  Mr. 
Maurice  Frankbcrry  was  clearly  a  flourishing  man.  Not  a  sign  of  care 
or  anxiety  was  perceptible  about  liim.  These,  he  was  accustomed  to 
»ay,  were  properly  the  portions  of  his  clients ;  and  if  he  look  them  upon 
bis  shoulders,  as  well  as  the  business,  he  should  never  be  able  to  get 
through  with  the  latter.  But,  though  fond  of  enjoyment,  there  was  no 
lack  uf  energy  and  industry  in  his  composition.  The  quick,  bright  eye, 
which  sparkled  at  the  sight  of  a  well-covcred  table,  turned  with  ready 
JDtelligeiice  upon  the  speaker  at  the  first  allui^ion  to  business,  though 
without  diminishing  aught  uf  his  chcerfulneMs.  In  consultation  with  his 
clients  lie  never  assumed  the  ominous  look  and  manner  which  his  tribe 
usually  employ  to  enforce  upon  their  victims  the  necessity  of  surren- 
dering themselves  wholly  to  their  guidance.  On  the  contrary,  Frank- 
berry  took  always  a  favourable  view  of  the  case,  hoped  all  would  he 
arranged  without  the  necessity  of  going  to  law,  and  usually  ended  with 
sporting  some  of  the  common  pleufsntries  against  the  members  of  his 
own  craft.  On  several  occasions  he  had  managed  to  arrange  amicably 
between  parlies  disputes  which  other  solicitors  would  have  carried  into 
court.  By  this  he  lost  nothing.  It  contribulpd  to  spread  his  reputation 
for  honesty  as  well  as  ahiUiy,  and  brought  him  mnuy  valuable  agencies, 
which  were  fur  more  profitable  tlmn  lawsuits,  and  unattended  with  the 
trouble  and  outlay  of  money  which  the  latter  retjuircd.  No  man,  in 
short,  was  in  more  request,  or  more  (rusted,  lliHu  Fraukberry.  Those 
who  wanted  money  effected  niorlgngcs  through  his  agency,  while  the 
fortunate  few  who  had  it  to  ppare  employed  liim  to  make  their  invest- 
InentB.  Not  a  will  or  marriage  settlement  for  mites  round  the  country 
was  prepared  by  any  hands  but  his.  Even  in  cases  where  the  deeds 
■were  drawn  by  counstel,  the  inatnictions  for  them  were  prepared  by  him, 
and  all  the  papers  pnssed  through  his  hands.  Wherever  trustees  were 
required,  lie  was  requested  to  act  as  one;  and  as  his  colleagues  were 
usually  gentlemen  unaccustomed  to  busincsn,  the  management  of  every- 
thing devolved,  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  him.' — vol.  iii.  p.  205. 

This  picture  sets  ibe  vcrj'  man  before  us.  Wc  ourscdves  have 
Icnown,  in  the  course  of  our  life,  some  ten  or  twelve  worthies  in 
different  counties,  who  might  liavc  sat  for  most  features  in  the 
portrait;  but  we  have  been  assured  that  the  immediate  original  in 
this  case  was  a  lawyer  of  large  juactice  in  Cheshire,  who  wn« 
shipped  for  the  other  hemisphere  but  a  few  years  ago. 
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In  one  excellent  scene,  already  alluded  to.  Major  Bairin^ton 
and  Frankberry  discuss  over  their  wine  the  question  of  a  legacy 
of  which  the  Mujor  had  been  defrauded  hy  a  near  relation  of 
his  wife,  and  which  might  amount  to  7000/.  or  800(t/,  The 
altrmalivc  is  place<l  before  him  whether  he  shall  enter  into 
a  Chancery  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole,  in  which  cnsc 
eventual  success  is  certain,  or  accept  a  compromise  by  which  he 
will  lose  perhaps  3000/, : — 

'  "Three  thounnnd  iwuiulst"  repeated  Barrington;  "  and  for  this  I 
must  remain  in  hot  water  for  the  next  six  year*,  and  encumber  mjiself 
with  debt  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  suit !" 

'  *'  Why,  yes,  you  can  hardly  lay  your  nccuunt  for  less  than  six  years. 
The  defendants  would,  of  course,  put  in  an  insufficient  answer;  and  it 
would  probably  he  two  years  before  we  got  to  a  hearing.  From  the 
Court  we  should  be  sent  to  take  accounts  in  the  Master's  office.  Two 
years  would  be  consumed  in  ^tting  his  rejwirt ;  and  when  we  did  get  it, 
the  defentlaniB  would  tender  a  list  of  exceptions;  and  when  these  were 
disposed  of^  if  ever  they  were,  the  cause  would  be  set  dovn  to  come  on 
for  further  directions.  Yes,  it  would  take  you  at  least  six  years  before 
you  were  free  of  the  court ;  and  this  supposes  no  abatement  from  deaths, 
&c.,  which  would  entail  the  expense  of  bills  of  revivor  and  other  pro> 
cesses  necessary  to  reanimate  suits  which  have  been  suffered  to  abate  or 
been  allowed  to  languish  hy  the  death,  disgust,  or  poverty  of  suitors." 

'"But  'sdealh  !  Frankberr}',  how  can  the  court  or  any  one  else 
expect  any  i-ensonnble  man  to  encounter  all  the  delay,  expense,  annoy- 
ance and  anxiety  of  such  a  process  ns  this,  unless  bis  whole  fortune  or 
the  f^'CBtcr  portion  of  it  is  at  stake?'' 

'  '*  Iluropn !"  quoth  the  lawyer,  "  some  people  do  not  feel  it  as  much 
as  others.  To  a  moderate,  well'meaning  man  like  yourself,  who  would 
rather  enjoy  your  own  quiet  than  mar  that  of  others,  it  is  insupiwrlable 
enough ;  but,  fortunately  for  our  tribe,  all  the  world  is  not  so  reasonftblc. 
Many  people,  though  they  don't  chouse  to  own  it,  find  a  suit  anything 
but  disagreeable.  It  is  the  best  vent  that  can  possibly  be  found  for  the 
ill-humours  and  malignant  feelings  which  torture  some  people  to  a 
degree  of  which  you  quiet  men  can  form  no  idea,  It  is,  as  the  Ftridgc- 
water  essayists  would  say,  quite  a  provision  of  nature,  AVhat  do  you 
suppose  would  become  of  those  who  are  sluiTed  full  of  obstinacy  and 
litigiousnesB  if  it  were  not  for  such  adnurable  institutions  as  our  Courts 
of  Chancery?"* 

*  "  But  seriously,"  said  the  Major,  *'  to  the  quiet,  reasonable  portion 
of  the  commuuity,  in  which  you  class  me,  it  amounts  to  an  ahsoluti: 
denial  of  justice.  The  wonder  is  how  such  a  syetem  can  have  endured 
so  long!** 

*  *'  Why  !  who  should  nut  it  down  ?"  cried  Frankberry.  *'The  quiet 
men  you  speak  of  are  the  lost  persons  to  attempt  it.  just  because  they  are 
quiet.  They  are  a  good  deal  annoyed,  perhaps,  when  they  feel  the  evil 
personally,  and  almost  aroused  to  something  like  exertion ;  but  when 
they  come  to  calculate  the  persevering,  unceasing  efforts  necessary  to 
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produce  any  effccluul  reform,  they  shrink  from  llic  ta«k.  Besides,  wlio 
»  to  support  them?  You  cannot  create  a  general  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject— the  masKCB  liave  no  property,  and  thcrefurc  nothing  to  say  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Few  |»coplc,  too,  that  is,  of  the  quiet  class,  have  more 
than  one  Chancery  suit  in  their  lives— one  is  generally  enough  for  thepi 
—and  they  trust  to  their  ovru  prudence  and  discretion  in  keeping  out  of 
the  Bcrape  in  future:  they  find  that  easier  tlian  to  effect  a  reform. 
Hence  the  reason  of  so  many  compromises.  Where  one  suit  nn<lR  its 
way  into  the  court,  twenty  ure  compromised  from  the  sheer  conviction 
of  ihc  impossibility  of  obtaining  juitice,  except  on  terms  which  render 
it  not  worth  having."  * — vol.  ii.  pp.  :297-299. 

The  devil  can  speak  truth.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  both 
lawyer  and  client  is,  that  if  llie  latter  can  get  4000Z,  without  liti- 
gation, he  had  better  submit  lo  the  loss  of  nearly  oa  much  more, 
to  which  he  is  not  less  clearly  entitled,  than  involve  himself  in  a 
Chancery  suit.  This  is  a  startling  statement.  But  is  it  false?  Is 
it  in  any  dejjree  exairgerated  ?  Can  any  ctimpetenl  observer  venture 
to  demur  when  we  assert  that  there  is  scarcely  one  sing'lc  proceed- 
ing in  the  course  of  a  Chancery  suit  which  is  not  pregnnnl  with 
opportunities  to  a  dishonest  or  oppressive  liti^int  for  accumulating 
on  his  adversary  endless  expense  and  delay  ?  We  have  seen  a  soli- 
citor's bill  in  a  suit  pertinaciously  contested  for  some  years,  which 
would  611  a  moderate-sized  octavo  volume.  The  VLduminousness 
of  pleadings,  of  examinations,  of  aflidavits  and  exhibits,  the  inler- 
mtnahle  references  of  the  Court  tu  the  Master  and  the  Master  to 
the  Court,  and  the  innumerable  technical  difiiculties  which  embar- 
rass and  retard  every  stage  of  the  ]>rocedure,  amount  praciJCQlly  to 
such  a  denial  uf  justice,  thni  wc  doubt  whether  the  country  will 
much  longer  submit  to  it.  The  cf)mplex  cases  arising;  in  our  ex- 
tremely artiHcial  society  cannot  be  fairly  adjudicatetl  without  much 
discussion,  and  the  assistance  of  advocates  and  judges  combining 
great  learning  with  the  power  of  sifting  evidence  and  discovering 
truth  under  the  specious  appearances  with  which  it  is  often  over- 
laid. All  this  necessarily  supposes  a  ciaisiderahlc  ex]}enditurc 
both  of  lime  and  money.  Judges  and  odvocatcs,  whose  acquire- 
ments have  cost  tlicm  mt^ch  labour  and  expense,  have  a  right  to 
a  lil>cral  remuneration;  and  on  none  can  the  burden  of  paying 
them  fall  so  justly  as  on  those  for  whose  particular  benefit  ihey 
are  employed.  'I'he  delay  and  expense  of  legal  proceedings 
must  therefore  always  be  considerable ;  suHicienl,  in  fact,  to  deter 
men  from  plunging  into  litigation  to  gratify  a  violent  or  revengeful 
disposition.  But  any  excess  beyond  tins  is  a  monstrous  evil.  The 
moment  it  reaches  the  point  (and  we  assert  that  it  now  has)  when 
no  prudent  man  of  raoderote  means  will  venture  to  carry  a  case 
into  the  Court  of  lCl)ancery,  unless  a  very  large  portion  of  bis 
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substance  be  at  stake,  and  he  is  compelled  to  protect  biiuself 
from  absolute  spoliation  and  ruin,  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  leo^islature  to  interfere  with  a  most  resolute  and  decisive 
measure  of  reform. 

We  {jive  Lord  Lyndburst  all  credit  for  increasing  the  number 
of  the  Equity  Juilg^cs  ;  but  can  it  now  be  disputed  that  the  remedy 
hcis  been  fully  tried,  and  found  inadequaLe  ?  We  heard,  indeed,  last 
year,  that  when  the  two  now  Vice-Chancellors  rose  for  the  vaca- 
tion, they  had  gone  ihrough  their  cause-papers,  and  that  very  few 
cases  remained  unheard  before  their  senior,  the  excellent  Vicp- 
Chanccllor  of  England.  This  sounded  well,  and  looked  like  a 
wonderful  improvement;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  cause- 
paper  contains  only  the  cases  fit  for  hearing,  i.  e.,  those  which  have 
all  their  pleadings  finished.  The  cause-paper  may  be  cleared,  and 
yet  the  Masters'  oflices  may  he  full  of  cases  dragging  their  slow 
length  along  at  the  rate  of  an  hour  a  fortnight.  A  case  when 
heard  and  referred  to  the  Master  is  taken  off  the  list,  and  when 
it  has  passed  the  Master's  office  is  put  down  on  the  list  again 
for  a  fresh  hearing ;  and  so  a  great  many  easels  go  upon  the  list 
five  or  six,  or  even  ten  times.  If  the  rumour  of  last  year  was 
correct,  this  will  perhaps  account  for  the  improvement  having 
been  one  in  appearance  only.  Tliis  year,  however,  tells  a  very 
different  tale.  We  copy  from  the  '  Morning  Post '  of  August  7th, 
1846:— 

*  YcslertJay  tlic  Vice- Chancellor  Sir  J,  h.  Knight  Bruce,  after  having 
heard  and  disposed  of  a  number  uf  interlocutor)'  applications  in  hi« 
private  room  at  Liucohi's-iun,  rose  for  the  vitcolion  ;  the  Lord  Clian- 
cellor,  the  Vice-Chanccllor  of  England,  and  Vice-Ghancellor  Wig;Tam 
having  also  closed  their  sittings.  The  Master  of  the  Rolk  will  eit 
again  this  iluy,  ami  it  is  understood  will  remain  in  town  during  the 
vacation  to  hear  applications  for  injunctions  and  other  cases  of  pressing 
emergency.  From  the  books  of  causes  entered  for  hearing  there  «p- 
jicars  to  be  &  large  arrear  remaining  undisposed  of.  The  following 
arc  the  numbt-TS  up  to  the  present  time  :— 

*  J^ord  C/ianceilur. — Judgments  15  ;  rc-henrings  and  appeals  62 ;  ex- 
clusive of  1  causes  heard  and  waiting  for  judgment. 

*  Vice'Chanccilor  of  Ungtand, — CHiises  waiting  for  judgment  5; 
pleas  and  demurrers  4;  cautsea  179;  including  4  heard  and  marked  as 
waiting  for  judgment. 

*■  Master  of  the  JtoHs. —  Causes  standing  for  judgment  6;  causes  not 
heard  or  undisposed  of  96- 

*  Vice-Chancdlor  Wifjram.  —  Causes  for  judgment  4;  cauees  for 
hearing  76. 

*  Vice- Chancellor  Knight  Bruce. — Causes  standing  for  judgment  3; 
pleas  and  demurrers  and  objections  for  want  of  parties  2i  causes  nut 
heard  62. 
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'  There  is  also  an  arrear  of  342  appeals  and  causes  for  re*hearing, 
which  are  either  abated  for  want  of  parties,  or  ordered  to  stand  over 
generally,  40  af  wtiich  number  are  appeals,  and  the  remaining  303 
causes  f^>r  hearing.' 

No  words  can  ag^avate  tbU  statement.  It  proves,  as  plainly 
as  figures  can  prove,  that  the  addilion  of  two  new  judges,  though 
a  necessary  and  useful  measure,  has  not  produced  that  improve- 
ment which  was  promised,  and  which  duubilcsa  it  woutd  have 
produced  if  it  had  not  been  neutralized  by  powerful  impediments 
that  still  remain  to  be  removed.  Nor  do  ive  believe  that  any 
experienrcd  equity  lawyer  in  England  will  now  venture  lo 
dissent  from  us  w!icn  we  lake  the  Jibcrty  of  saying  that  the 
only  efficacious  mode  of  affording  relief  to  suitors  and  expe- 
diting causes  through  the  Court  of  Chancery  is,  1st.  To  sim- 
plify the  pleadings  and  lessen  the  number  of  cumbrous  and 
useless  formalities.  2nd.  To  remodel  the  Masters*  offices  en- 
tirely, by  abolishing  the  present  ridiculous  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  having  each  case  in  its  turn  gone  into  thoroughly  and 
consecutively  until  it  is  fit  t(»  be  sent  to  the  Court  for  hearing. 
And  3rdly.  To  transfer  to  the  Master  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, which  should  be  conducted  viva-voce  va  the  presence  of 
all  parties,  except  in  cases  where  they  would  be  excluded  by  the 
rules  of  common  law.  Without  some  provisions  of  this  nature,  it  is 
to  little  purpnsc  to  appoint  additional  judf^es,  or  clear  the  cause-list 
of  c^ses  while  the  Masters'  oflices  are  choked  up  with  ihom,  and 
where,  from  accumulation  of  business  and  the  absurd  mtxle  of 
doing  it,  they  may  remain  for  months  or  years,  until  they  come 
ngain  before  the  court  '  on  further  directions,'  and  when  heard 
arc  almost  sure  lo  be  sent  back  to  the  Master  again  and  again. 
The  necessity  for  some  great  change  in  these  matters  was  never 
so  urgent  as  it  is  now;  and  it  so  happens  that  the  country  may  at 
this  moment  command,  for  such  a  noble  task,  the  combined 
energy  of  four  retired  Lord  Chancellors,  hardly  surpassed  in 
knowledge  or  acumen  by  any  of  their  pre<leceasors. 

We  should  perhaps  beg  pardon  for  introtlucing  such  grave 
topics  as  these  into  a  reviewal  of  a  book  of  '  Tales,' — but  the 
Talcs,  we  repeat,  are  as  unlike  most  oi  those  now  published  in 
purpose  as  m  merit;  and  we  arc  sure  that  the  majority  of  our 
readers  will  at  all  events  thank  us  for  having  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  vigorous  pages  of  the  '  Barrister.* 
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Abt.  111. — Experimejital  Researches  in  Electricity.  By  Michael 
Faraday,  Esq.,  D.C.L..  F.RS.,  &c.  &c.  From  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  Parti.,   for  1846, 

Nineteenth  Series^ — On  the  Magiietization  of  Light,  and  tlie  lllU' 
niinalion  of  Magnetic  Lines  of  Force, 

Twentieth  and  Twenty- first  Series — On  New  Magnetic  Actions ^ 
and  on  the  Magnetic  Condition  of  all  Matter. 

T^E  willingly  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  papers 
*  '  named  at  the  head  of  this  article, — ^the  most  recent  of  a 
long  scries  by  the  same  author,  which  have  larg:ely  contributed 
to  support  the  ancient  fame  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
Connected  and  consecutive  in  their  objects  of  research,  these 
memoirs  Lave  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  science  as  regards 
the  magnitude  and  interest  of  the  result  obtained.  They  illus- 
trate alike  the  genius  of  the  man.  and  the  spirit  and  methods  of 
experimental  research  at  the  present  ejH>ch.  They  deal  with 
elements  the  most  universal,  yet  the  most  mysterious,  upon  which 
the  human  intellect  can  employ  itself  in  the  way  of  experiment ; 
with  agents  which,  though  operative  in  the  greatest  as  in  the  most 
minute  phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  have  only  of  late  been 
distinctly  recognized  and  submitted  to  such  inquiry.  And  they 
arc  the  more  remarkable  in  result,  as  not  merely  adding  new 
facts  and  phenomena  to  our  knowledge,  but  yet  more,  as  fixing 
new  relations  and  affinities  among  these  great  natural  elements ; 
in  some  cases  establishiug  actual  identity;  in  others,  pointing  at 
future  discoveries,  and  marking  the  way  thereto  by  anticipations 
only  less  remarkable  than  the  trutlis  to  which  they  may  hereafter 
conduct. 

In  noting  these  characters  of  the  memoirs  before  us,  and  of 
those  preceding  ihem,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  exclude  or 
undervalue  other  jjhilosophers  who  have  laboured  successfully  in 
the  same  great  field  of  inquiry;  and,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards, 
have  pushed  experiment  even  among  some  of  the  very  phenomena 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Commencing  with  QOrsted, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  opened  a  new  road  into  these  fertile 
domains  of  science,  we  find  the  names  of  Ampere,  Davy,  VVol- 
laston,  Arago,  Bccquerel,  VVheatslone,  and  many  others,  all 
deservedly  eminent  as  labourers  therein.  If  a  question  of  su- 
periority were  to  arise  among  these  names,  as  respects  the  par- 
ticular subject  of  research,  that  of  Ampere  might  perhaps  ha\-e 
best  claim  to  it,  in  the  importance  and  extensive  application  of 
the  results  obtained. 

But  we  believe  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to 
Faraday  the  highest  place  as  a  labourer  and  discoverer   in  this 
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department  of  science,  including  electricity  and  magnetism  in 
their  various  fonzis  and  modes  of  action,  in  the  mutual  connexions 
of  these,  and  in  llieir  relations  to  ibe  otlier  great  elements  ami 
af^o.nli  of  the  physical  world.  No  man  has  aciained  so  much,  or 
given  such  entire  completeness  of  experimental  proof  to  the  truths 
attained.  Ilis  researches,  if  equalled  hy  some,  ore  surpassed  hj 
none  others  that  we  know,  as  specimens  of  pure  indnctivc  inquirjr. 
Conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  philos[)ph>'t  the  objects  arc  ever 
dislinellr  indicated,  and  pursued,  step  hy  step,  with  wonderful 
fertility  and  variety  of  cxperimenlal  rcaource.  All  is  so  close, 
clear,  and  consecutive — the  result  of  each  experiment  suggesting 
new  questions  and  new  methods  of  solving  them — as  to  convey 
frequently  the  aspect  of  facility  and  simplicity  where  the  objects 
are  in  reality  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  to  handle.  Qitesto 
Jhcilc,  qiianio  d  difficile  f  is  the  expression  of  an  Italian  writer, 
applying  well  to  the  instance  before  us.  It  is  one  of  the  facul- 
ties of  genius,  as  contrasted  with  dulnrss  or  imperfect  knowledge, 
to  simplify  all  that  it  discloses  or  creates. 

The  labours  of  Dr.  Faraday,  as  is  well  known,  have  not  been 
limited  to  this  branch  of  science,  though  his  fame  is  more  espe- 
cially associated  with  it.  (lis  published  memoirs  on  other  sub- 
jects, and  his  public  lectures,  are  evidence  of  the  extent  of  his 
researches.  To  his  singular  merits  as  a  lecturer,  the  thousands 
who  every  year  listen  to  Mm  bear  a  living  testimony.  Tlut.  we 
would  ctmfine  ourselves,  in  spt^aking  of  him,  to  the  view  under 
which  he  will  be  retxjgnixed  by  jKislcrity* — as  an  ardent  lover  of 
philosophic  truth,  wholly  free  from  the  jealousies  which  loo  often 
<leface  and  distort  the  starch  after  it — as  an  acute  and  exact 
reasoner*  ycl  with  a  buoyancy  of  imaginail(»n  giving  a  certain 
poetical  vigour  to  his  conceptions — eminently  ingenious  in  de- 
vising experiments  to  fulfd  his  ideas,  and  singularly  skilful  in 
executing  them— as  a  writer  on  subjects  of  science,  clear,  canrliil, 
and  judicious,  and  occasionally  rising  into  eloquence  from  enthu- 
siasm in  the  grandeur  of  his  subject.  Such,  we  arc  persuatlcd, 
will  be  the  judgment  pronounced  by  those  who  come  hereafter, 
and  in  full  accordance  with  contemporary  opinion  of  his  merits. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  researches  before  us  as  well  illus- 
trating the  spirit  and  methods  of  science  at  the  present  period. 
This  might  be  readily  admitle<l  ns  a  general  expression ;  but  we 
wish  to  give  it  a  more  particular  application  t<i  two  ]ioints,  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  and  on  first  aspect  seemitigly  incongruous; 
yet  capable  of  concilrrenee,  and  m  their  union  evolving  the 
highest  results  which  science  can  afford.  To  these  we  are  so- 
licitous lo  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  first  of  them  is,  the  tendency  and  effect  of  present  research 
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to  panue,  by  direct  expermient,  those  more  subtle  elements  nnd 
occult  relations  of  the  material  nurld  which  heretofore  have  been 
chiefly  the  prorince  of  speculation  and  uncertain  theory  —  the 
aspirations  rather  than  the  realities  of  science.  The  earlier  ex- 
perimentalists on  liirhl.  heat,  eleclriciiy.and  the  magnetic  powers, 
penetrated  partially  indeed  inl<i  these  more  obscure  domains  ; 
and,  as  respects  clectricily  more  especially,  even  the  dawning  of 
our  knowledge  disclosed  facts  which  could  not  but  be  receivod 
as  the  signals  of  future  and  more  profound  discorery.  The 
electric  stream  bnnight  down  by  Franklin  from  the  thunder-cloud 
was  in  some  sort  a  harbinger  of  the  electric  telegraph — that  mar- 
vellous invention  of  the  present  day,  by  which  human  thought 
and  intelligence  are  conveye<l  from  place  to  place  with  a  rapi<lity 
which  human  imagination  cannot  follow,  and  which  human 
reckoning  almost  fails  to  express.  In  like  manner,  even  the 
earliest  researches  as  to  light  guvc  cause  both  fo  reason  and  fancy 
to  look  for  ulterior  results  regarding  this  great  and  mysterious 
element,  which,  if  not  'telling  its  fountains,'  might  yet  disclose 
new  properties  and  actions,  and  expound  the  nature  of  some  of 
its  mighty  influences  in  the  universe  that  surrounds  us.  And  it 
is  equally  obWons  that  nil  such  direction  of  science  into  the  higher 
elements  of  the  material  world  must,  even  from  the  outset,  de- 
velop connexions  amongst  them,  before  unknown^  or  seen  onlv 
thnmgh  the  dim  Hfjht  of  analogy  and  conjecture. 

While  admitting,  however,  this  constant  and  natural  progress 
of  physical  knowledge  from  simpler  truths  and  relatiuns  to  those 
more  reonidite  and  universal,  we  must  still  contend  that  the 
sudden  and  remaikable  extension  of  these  methods  of  research 
within  the  last  forty  years,  their  better  definition  as  principles 
of  inquiry.,  and  the  vast  results  and  wider  generalizations  which 
have  arisen  from  them,  constitute  a  distinct  era  in  the  history  of 
science  which  it  is  probable  will  be  more  c'early  recognized 
liereafier  than  it  is  by  ourselves.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters  of 
literature  as  well  as  physics,  the  present  lime  is  so  encumbered 
with  details,  and  occupies  so  disproportionate  a  space  in  our 
minds,  that  it  becomes  diflicult  to  detach  and  designate  the  great 
marks  set  upon  our  generation,  or  to  affirm  what  will  remain 
Ijchind  for  the  judgment  or  applause  of  posterity. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  note  in  detail  those 
particular  events  in  each  science  which  fulfil  the  conditions  we 
have  stated,  nnd  mark  in  some  sort  to  each  the  commencement 
and  character  of  the  present  era.  A  few  such  notices  we  jiut 
down  as  illustrative  to  our  readers  of  the  general  view,  and  not 
designing  to  fill  up  the  crow<!«l  picture  of  this  j^jrlod.  Exifpntm 
tnnpuSy  si  computes  annos;  si  vices  TCrum,  avum  putcs. 

Taking 


Taking  Chemistry,  then,  as  our  first  instance,  we  may  rightly 
dale  the  commencement  of  this  era  in  the  great  iliscovery  of  the 
law  ofdetinile  propurtions,  mainly  ilue  to  Dalton,  extended  and 
belter  defined  by  VVollaston,  Bcrzclius,  and  succeeding  chemists. 
The  attainment  of  this  law  has  changed  the  whule  course  and 
aspect  of  the  science,  and  especially  given  new  and  enlarged  basis 
to  the  doctrine  of  chemical  affinities.  It  may  be  filly  victred  as 
one  of  the  greatest  inroads  made  by  man  into  the  recesses  of 
nature ;  and  the  knowledge  so  gained  has  this  further  condition 
of  grandeur,— that  it  assumes  a  mathematical  exactitude  of  proof, 
furnishes  direct  anticipation  of  results  yet  to  be  oliiained,  and 
methods  the  most  perfectly  fitted  for  obiaining  them.  The  law 
of  Isomorphism,  due  to  Mitscherlich,  and  its  modifications  by 
Berzelius  and  Dumas,  are  corollaries  from  this  higher  principle, 
and  related  to  it  a»  all  great  truths  are  to  one  another.  The 
late  rapid  progress  of  organic  chcmiistry  hxis  been  derived  mainly 
from  the  same  source ;  as  also  the  recent  doctrine  of  compound 
radicals,  which,  if  it  be  not  itself  a  permanent  truth,  is  assuredly 
one  of  the  happiest  of  intermediate  devices  for  attaining  sucU. 
In  concurrence  as  to  time  with  this  discovery,  and  scarcely  less 
important  in  their  influence,  are  Davy's  researches  on  the  che- 
mical agencies  of  electricity,  disclosing  a  vast  and  fertile  field  of 
inquiry;  affording  new  and  more  subtle  methods  of  analysis,  as 
speedily  proved  by  the  decomposition  of  the  alkalis  and  earths ; 
and,  above  all,  interesting  in  the  development  of  one  of  those 
great  elementary  relations  to  whicli  wc  have  alluded  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  present  state  of  science,  viz.,  the  connexion  between 
chemical  actions  and  electric  forces.  We  might  further  speak 
here  of  the  ascertainment  of  the  true  nature  of  chlorine  by  the 
same  eminent  philosopher,  and  of  the  later  discovery  of  iodine 
and  bromine — elements  which,  from  their  presence  in  minute 
proportion  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  all  over  the  globe,  exem- 
plify a  principle  largely  developed  in  modern  chemistry,  viz.,  the 
effect  of  small  quantities  in  composition.  Other  discoveries 
might  be  mentioned  having  the  same  general  character;  such  as 
the  singular  class  of  phenomena  depending  on  what  has  been 
called  Catalysis  —  the  reduction,  by  compression  and  cold,  of 
various  gases  to  the  liquid  or  solid  form,  &c. ;  but  the  instances 
already  given  are  enough  to  substantiate  our  statement  of  a 
period  of  rapid  progress  and  higher  generalizations  throughout 
every  part  of  chemical  science. 

In  Electricity,  the  subject  in  which  we  are  more  directly  con- 
cerned, the  gi'eat  discovery  of  VoUa,  combining  new  principles  of 
action  and  power  with  new  Instruments  of  research,  is  little  sepa* 
rated  by  lime  from  the  events  just  noted.     An  interval,  prolific 
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in  results  from  tbis  discovery,  was  followed  bj  the  sudden  dis- 
closure of  another  and  equally  remarkable  class  of  phenamena, 
closely  allied  to  the  former,  but  by  the  happy  suggestion  of  the 
discoverer,  dlrstetll,  pointing  out  aa  untrodden  path  whicli  was 
instantly  and  eagerly  pursued  by  men  of  science  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  These  researches,  while  evolving  in  their  progress  the 
new  subject  of  electro*dynamics,  led  further  to  one  of  those 
great  general  results  of  which  we  have  spoken — the  identification 
of  the  electric  and  magnetic  forces  as  one  element,  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  all  magnetic  power  to  the  action  of  electric  currents 
«pon  or  within  certain  forms  and  qualities  of  matter.  This  dis- 
covery ranks  in  the  same  high  class  as  that  just  mentioned,  of  the 
connexion  of  electrical  and  chemical  forces,  which  in  Faraday's 
hands  has  been  raised  to  the  expression  and  proof  of  identity: 
thus  reducing  to  one  element  of  action  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
such  a  phrase)  what  were  before  received  as  three — a  result  to 
which  we  will  admit  that  some  links  of  evidence  are  still  wanting, 
but  yet  explicit  and  certain  enough  to  be  fitly  recorded  as  one  of 
the  great  triumphs  of  modern  science.  The  further  determina- 
tion by  Faraday  of  the  identity  of  voltaic  and  animal  electricity 
with  tijat  of  the  machine,  and  his  researches  relating  to  electric 
induction,  electrolytes,  and  the  definite  measurements  of  electric 
power,  all  denote  the  same  progress  towards  more  general  laws, 
and  a  closer  concentration  of  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

In  Optical  science,  the  discoveries  of  Young,  Fresnel,  Malus^ 
Brewster,  and  others  scarcely  less  eminent,  as  to  the  diffraction 
and  interference  of  light — double  refraction  and  polarization  in 
its  several  forms  and  incidents — the  phenomena  connected  with 
the  optical  axes  of  crystals,  and  other  properties  of  this  great 
element — gave  a  sudden  impulse  and  new  directions  to  the  in- 
quiry which  the  genius  of  Newton  had  originated.  The  undu- 
latory  theory  of  light,  fortified  by  these  discoveries,  became  the 
means  of  carrying  them  yet  further  ;  affording  anticipations  of 
unatiained  results — as  in  the  case  of  the  conversion  of  the  plane 
polarization  of  light  into  the  circular — which  it  was  the  province 
of  the  most  refined  experiment  to  justify  and  realise.  And  when 
Aiago  found  it  possible,  through  certain  phenomena  of  pjlarized 
light,  to  determine,  by  a  mere  fragment  of  Iceland  crystal, 
whether  the  light  of  comets  is  their  own  or  not,  and  whether  that 
of  the  sun  is  from  its  solid  body  or  a  gaseous  envelope  around  it, 
it  was  evident  that  we  were  entering  into  the  midst  of  principles 
and  relations  of  the  highest  order.  About  the  same  period  the 
several  phenomena  of  the  solar  spectrum,  ascertained  by  the  elder 
Herschel,\Vollaston,  and  Frauenhofer,  laid  a  foundation  for  those 
more  extended  and  delicate  researches  which  have  rendered  the 
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invostiprntinn  of  ihc  solar  beam,  in  its  whole  complex  constittition, 
but  particularly  in  its  chemical  relations  and  application  to  phota- 
graphy  ajid  tbermography.  one  uf  the  most  inlcresting  problems 
in  physical  science,  ibe  complete  solution  of  wkich  is  yd  reserved 
as  a  triumph  for  future  inquiry. 

In  Aslrunumy,  after  Laplace  had  already  completed  the  general 
theory  of  the  solar  system,  by  reducing  all  the  known  planetary 
perturbations  within  the  Newtonian  law,  the  science  received  a 
new  direction  and  fresh  vig^our  through  the  sublime  discoveries  of 
Herschcl  among  the  iicbulse  and  double  stars ;  involving  elements 
<if  number,  space,  ond  time,  which,  to  borrow  the  worils  of 
Pascal,  '  rimagination  se  losse  plutol  dc  concc\*oir  (|ue  la  nature 
de  foumir.'  Scarcely,  indeed,  did  they  obtain  entire  aasent  until 
att<»tcd  and  extended  by  his  son  Sir  J.  Herschcl,  and  other  emi- 
nent astronomers,  among  whom  Besscl  and  Slruvc  stand  fore- 
mmt.  The  disaivery  of  periods  of  revolution,  in  elliptical  orbiU, 
amcmg  the  double  and  multiple  stars,  extended  at  once  the 
common  law  of  gravitation  tu  those  remote  regions  of  8]}aoc, 
and  enabled  science  securely  tu  penetrate  where  the  hardiest 
fancy  has  no  power  to  follow.  These  revolutions  (offering  evea 
eventual  methods  for  determining  the  distance  of  such  binary 
systems  from  the  earth) — the  proper  motions  of  other  stars,  in- 
cluding our  own  suu»  in  the  field  of  space — the  phenomena  of  the 
periodic  and  variable  stars — and  the  various  forms  and  changes, 
whatever  they  may  be,  of  the  nebular  systems — open  out  vast 
objects  to  future  astronomers, — 'things,'  as  Ducon  sa>8,  '  wbicb 
may  be  done  in  the  succession  of  ages,  thougli  not  within  the 
hour-glass  of  one  man's  life.'  VV'hile  thus  bneHy  noting  ibem, 
we  cannot  wholly  omit  that  signal  triumph  of  the  lime  in  which 
we  are  writing,  the  discovery  of  a  new  .ind  more  distant  ]ilanet  in 
our  own  system ;  not  by  some  happy  accident  in  sweeping  the 
heavens  with  n  telescope,  but  as  the  happier  result  of  a  con- 
summate calculation  on  the  progressive  disturbances  in  the 
motions  of  Uranus  ;  requiring,  to  saiisfy  the  strict  law  of  ffravita^ 
tioH,  a  disturbing  body  ait imj  from  without;  and  indicating,  from 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  disturbances,  not  merely  the  ex- 
istence, but  also  the  direction^  distnnce,  and  mass  of  the  yet 
unseen  globe.*     Though  not  himself  the  first  observer,  the  event 

occurred 


*  Wcmay  hf  aWowrtX  to  rcgnrt,  without  inourrinjf  tliocltarg*  of  nairoir  national 
fetluitf,  Uiat  ttif  equality  In  \\iv.  tint  great  t\t\i  to  this  liiscovery,  aiuI  lbeap)ir(ixiinBUo|i 
to  it  111  tliv  Hxoiiil,  of  wliich  Camtifitltfc  bna  \o  boMt,  diJ  not  actually  acliipvr  itte 
rMult.  Whilr  vvcr/ ulmiratioii  U  (lu«  to  Le  Veirier's  perfect  inellioda  uid  rfjulti 
(utd  it  U  impoHible  iioctofepl  tlio  b«aul]r  uruich  outnputatioua  a>  tliat  dotertniiiiny  tlie 
rxoct  limiu  betwceu  which  tiie  ploiiet  wu  tu  br  MugblJ,  it  would  be  |ulj<ably  unjust 
to  Mr.  Adonu  not  to  admil  and  record  that  he  olrtainrd  atyi  cmnmunkaled  ttiU  earlier 
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occurred  in  ihe  Observatory  of  Eneke ;  a  name  allached  lo  the 
comet  whoso  short  and  accelerated  Revolutions — by  making  pro- 
bable the  existence,  in  the  solar  system  at  least,  of  an  Ectherial 
matter  occupying  space — have  added  one  more  to  those  general 
deductions  which  belong  to  the  period  before  us.  All  lhe*e 
thing^s  are  evidence  that  Astronomy,  while  reaching  earlier  than 
other  sciences  to  many  of  these  great  conclusions,  hag  participated 
with  them  in  that  impulse  towards  still  higher  inquiry  which  we 
have  described  as  marking  the  present  era. 

tn  Geology  again,  to  carry  our  illustrations  a  step  further,  the 
doctrine  of  Huiton,  so  ably  developed  by  Playfair,  and  the  con- 
troversy which  ensued  between  the  partisans  of  the  igneous  and 
aqueous  theuhes,  gave  a  sudden  stimulus  to  the  science,  though 
far  inferior  in  degree  and  permanence  to  that  derived  from  the 
labours,  concurrent  as  lo  time,  which  have  rendered  the  name  of 
Cuvier  illuslriuus  to  posterity.  His  discoveries  in  fossil  remains, 
given  to  the  world  in  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy,  were  the  ro- 
bust germ  of  a  science  which  has  since  grown  with  unparalleled 
vigour,  forming  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  wonderful  attain- 
ments in  the  circle  of  human  knowledge ;  inasmuch  as  it  deals 
with  conditions  of  change  of  organized  life  all  over  the  earth — 
the  exiinciion  of  old  genera  and  species,  and  the  creation  of 
new — with  periods  of  time,  and  changes  of  form  in  the  solid  crust 
of  the  globe,  too  great  to  be  measured,  save  in  that  latest  period 
when  man  first  appears  as  a  tenant  of  its  surface  ;-»yet,  in  the 
indications  of  order  of  succession,  and  general  character  of  these 
revolutions,  scarcely  less  perfect  in  evidence  than  those  experi- 
mental sciences  lo  which  we  lend  our  firmest  belief.*  Did  our 
«pace  allow  of  it,  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  numerous  instances 
from    modern  geology   of  this  progress  towards  general   laws ; 

such 

rtattUi ;  wliicli  resulu,  upplieti  to  obwrvation,  did  actually Jirtt  l>ri$(g  tht  pianvl  be^or* 
/Ac  eyt  Iff  mun.  Hail  it  beea  reco^ixed  as  a  iiloiiet  when  thua  ftnit  Been,  AilamB  would 
liace  belt!  l!ift  place,  wliic)i  Le  Verrier  now  holii*,  \n  tlie  hiBtory  of  the  discovfry.  Thete 
things  mu8i  not  be  (ox^yitfu,  either  fur  th«  {ireient  lime  or  Ote  falun^  as  X\iej  are  «•• 
■entio]  to  tnith  and  jiuiice, 

*  £reii  in  works  jirorcuedly  occupied  vitb  thU  topic,  wo  find  but  |«rtial  recognition 
of  the  great  fact  which  confen  lo  much  graiideur  upuu  it,  viz.,  the  evidence  offered  by 
tbe  f  iiccetiive  and  determinate  changes  in  the  fortn  and  constitution  of  urgiujic  life  on 
the  surface  of  tbe  globe — each  period  iniLiiifektIy  separated  by  its  coudiUum  from  the 
one  aiilecedeiit  (o  it — that  thK  creative  power  and  action  of  tbe  Almighty  dam  not  sleep 
or  suspend  itself  in  tlie  vague  depths  of  time,  but  is  ever  watching  over  and  acling  in 
that  world  of  which,  in  its  latest  recorded  form,  Man  has  become  the  tetiaut.  We 
know  no  part  of  human  science  which  funiishns  this  proof  so  enttrclr  and  so  explicitly. 
And  il  kaa  the  greater  value  as  meeting  and  refuting  a  doctrine  which,  cuining  to  us 
origiualljr  as  a  vague, half-poetical  speeulaliuii  of  autiijuity,  has  latterly  snughtto  invest 
iUelf  with  the  form  and  colouring  of  science— we  mean,  tbe  ih«ory  whidi  derives,  by  a 
tort  of  evolution,  from  ^eorral  laws  once  auigiied  to  matter,  all  the  innumerable  forms  of 
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such  as  llie  doctrine  of  Elie  de  Beaumont,  regarding  the  relative 
age  of  mountain  chains — ibe  determination  of  changes  in  the 
relative  level  of  sea  and  land  over  the  globe — of  the  influence 
of  heat  on  mineral  masses,  both  as  respects  internal  structure 
and  the  position  of  strata, — and  of  diosc  phenomena  of  elevation 
and  dislocation,  to  which  even  geometry  has  become  in  part 
auxiliary ;  enabling  one  of  our  first  malhemalicians  to  indicate, 
by  general  formulae  of  expansive  force  acting  under  certain  con- 
ditions, some  of  the  actual  results  attained  by  the  observations  of 
the  working  geologist. 

We  might  readily  pursue  our  illustrations  further  were  it  ne- 
cessary. Jn  Physical  Geiigrnpby,  for  instance,  the  travels  and 
various  writings  of  Humboldt,  about  the  period  in  question, 
greatly  enlarged  the  scope  of  this  inquiry  ;  muUiplying  and  com- 
bining the  objects  of  research  so  as  t(»  give  it  all  the  energy  of 
a  new  branch  of  science;  capable  of  larger  generalization,  and 
connecting  itself  with  every  other  department  of  human  know- 
ledge. We  might  further  speak  of  the  various  discoveries  regarding 
Heat,  as  it  comes  to  us  in  the  sol^ir  ray — as  it  exists  in  planetary 
apace — as  it  is  present  in  the  interior  of  the  earth, — and  as  it  acts, 
or  is  acted  upon  by  the  various  forms  of  matter,  in  refles:ion,  ab- 
sorption, radiation,  con<1uction,  polarization,  &c. ; — researches 
begun  by  Black  and  Leslie;  extended  under  high  mathematical 
formulae  by  Fourier;  and  by  the  elaborate  experiments  of  Du- 
long^  Melloni,  and  others,  carried  forwards  to  new  and  unexpected 
results.  We  might  yet  further  allude  to  the  Physiology  of  anima] 
and  vegetable  life,  where  the  attainments  have  been  equally  re- 
markable; bringing  all  sciences  to  bear  upon  vital  phenomena — 
better  defining  the  types  of_  form  and  structural  development — 
substituting  cellular  for  vascular  action  in  embryology  and  the 
formation  of  tissues — applying  chemistry  to  objects,  and  through 
methods,  heretofore  untried — classifying  anew  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  nervous  system, — and  from  every  side  approaching 


being  and  lit'v  which  H^iirrftund  tii,  or  have  rxistcKl  under  prior  conditions  of  the  glul>p. 
Thii  (luctriiii*  has  found  advocates  buth  in  FraDce  anil  England ;  and  poetry,  uuder  the 
pen  of  M.  TjamartiLe,  tiiLs  leiit  it  a  sort  of  aid  not  111  suited  to  i\a  twiUm  : — 

'  ILiorBqile  du  Criatevir  la  jmrole  feconde 
Dims  une  lieure  fatale  ent  enraiiti5  le  monde 

Dcs Kf rmf<  dii  Chiuis; 
De  auti  ueuvro  iinporruiile  il  dutourna  sa  (aae, 
£t  d'uii  pieil  d^daigtieux  le  Iiui^ant  daris  Icspacc, 

Reiitra  d&ns  aou  repoa,' 

from  siicli  compoaitioii  aa  tliia  we  willingly  turn  lo  tlie  rld^r  and  lotcrpr  wonU  of 
Bo«5uet :  '  Qu«  je  me|iriM  cet  Fhiloaoplifs,  qui,  mtjurtuit  Ics  cnnseiU  de  Dieit  ii  leiirs 
ptfusiea,  lie  le  fout  autetir  que  d^nn  certain  ordi«  g&n^Tai,  d'ou  le  rente  se  d^veloppe— > 
cuuiiiie  il  jpeut.' 
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nearer  to  thai  mvslerious  line  wliicli  it  will  probably  never  be 
given  lo  human  |K)wer  to  traverse.* 

But  we  think  it  hardly  needful  to  go  further,  in  proving  the 
position  we  have  laid  down,  or  in  marking  by  other  instances  that 
sudden  and  enlarged  impulse  uf  discovery  which  in  each  parti- 
cular science,  and  aliout  the  same  period,  carried  men  forwards 
to  inquiries  more  searching  and  profound  than  heretofore; — 
establishing  at  the  same  lime  relations  and  connexions  through- 
out every  part  of  the  natural  world,  far  more  intimate  and  uni- 
versal than  had  been  surmisetl  by  the  highest  genius  or  most 
ardent  imagination  of  former  limes.  Thus,  while  the  circle  of 
physical  knowledge  has  been  rapidly  and  widely  extending  itself, 
the  sciences  and  objects  it  embnices  have  been  ever  acquiriDg 
greater  concentration  and  unity ;  pressing  inwards  to  certain 
common  principles  and  laws,  the  further  development  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  purposes,  and  most  Ic- 
gitimate  rewards^  of  future  inquiry. 

The  second  great  mark  set  upon  science  at  the  present  day,  is 
its  increased  and  Uill  incTeasiiiff  cjcactness  in  all  methods  of  re- 
search ;  and  as  a  necessary  effect  of  this,  the  much  greater  pre- 
cision  and  truth  of  all  the  results  obtained.  \Vc  may  safely 
affirm  that  there  is  no  branch  of  cxpcrlraenlol  science  in  which 
the  results  of  any  experiment  made  fifty  years  ago  would  now  be 
received  without  repetition, — no  observation  of  natural  objects, 
cither  by  the  eye  or  other  instruments,  made  at  that  time,  which 
has  not  been  found  to  require  revision.  And  wc  may  equally 
affirm  that  the  instances  are  exceedingly  rare  where  such  repeti- 
tion and  revision  have  not  altered,  more  or  less,  the  nature  or 
amount  of  the  results,  often  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  affect  all 
the  more  material  conclusions  thence  detluccd.  To  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  of  course  this  comment  does  not  equally  apply; 
but  even  here  the  greater  exactness  as  to  all  facu  and  phenomena 
furnishes  a  much  sounder  basis  for  the  processes  employed. 

What  we  have  just  stated  will  readily  be  recognised  by  men  of 
science  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  put  forward 
in  such  explicit  form  as  the  subject  might  well  warrant.      For  an 


*  Id  tbe  Amilication  ofebrmiitr^r  to  pfaytiolofff,  th«  ]>rinciple  we  think  likely  to  b* 
nvHt  fertile  ii  one  receiitljr  UevetupcU  aiid  applied  by  Lirbig  tintl  othm,  ibnt,  x\t., 
bueil  on  the  fact  llut  certain  mattent,  errii  in  ibe  miiiuteit  quaatity,  do,  in  the  act  of 
combination  or  decoinpotiiion,  bringotticr  anil  farUrgvr  maa«e»  with  which  fhcr  cotne 
in  contact  into  the  tAnte  state,  provided  tti«  atoms  of  rhe  lecoml  are  cnpahU  t>f  ihr  tame 
kind  of  cttattge  OS  tiinse  vf  Ibe  Ilnl.  Tli«  vide  uppticJitinii  of  this  jihuciple  to  fermen- 
latioii  Bill!  to  the  action  ofdiffcreut  iutMtaiicet  on  Uie  blood  atiil  oi^aniKil  liuiies,  will 
at  unee  be  teen.  If  fully  Bonctioiied  by  furthn  experiment,  it  will  rank  amoug  the 
many  general  lawa  which  are  now  gatbering  snmnd  a  commoo  centre. 

exposition 
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»•,**     %m      ^     \.4k    <,0m0-     y      \%0    *^tf'.*Pim.    \<m  tug  Tl  H^    ic-uiiaHT  TCUt 

t^f   v^A/r  ifT'Vf  M  vM^/yAT,  •»>^   tfv  f*c«i,  M  v>  Hbk^  the  SOOBe 


*  Hiffpiffitt*  hill'  i4^i<f>  tn*t¥  ••^M»'««  itfiA  t^Anri^tt  ^^imrrwn  of  aaCiiiailT,  li^ 

1,1  niHfi*  hit*, 1 1*1  'I  tt,h  uitiiu  i-titu.  /,Hfr  'fkp,  twiffiftrn'Tk  autt  Itfr  iv  rh  ^  rrmuimg 
»ifhi  /It  ^J,  wfi'iitif  'h,*-  ^^0  'it  M»A  UfMir  f-.iitifiU  «w«iriiiMntly  Doftrminble  to 
(tHii  ^ii.'tHfh't^'^  ihinti^  hit-  fHitivl  Ut  n»*0\irti,  m  wtiU  mnitmnn  9li\l  later  ages  id  the 
tif»lin^  lit  iUh  miiiil 

^fiiniitnt  mii\  \iiit-th»\)nii  tWv-imym  hi  Hdi  \n]^n  vfll  \m  Iwtwi  in  the  firat  Tolame  of 
III   Wiihokiiii  'llMnt^nf  H,M  lfiflf(Mli'iiN/.lMM«/irfirlif«b««art(ladtoieetliata 

W  •/  ff'Ct  thttai'it  UittlUU  hMj'flf  flJ(|HHfllHl| 
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ence  between  an  analysis  of  the  time  of  Bergman  and  Fourcroy, 
and  one  of  the  present  day  coming  from  the  hands  of  Ber^lius, 
Mitscherlich,  or  Liebig!  The  chemist  is  now  bound  to  reader 
back  as  the  weight  of  the  constituent  parts,  be  they  solid  or 
gaseous,  what  he  receives  as  the  weight  of  the  whole.  In  the 
analysis  of  any  given  compound,  instead  of  a  rude  per  centage  of 
ingredients,  with  a  large  amount  set  down  under  the  head  of  losSt 
he  fixes  the  relative  proportions  with  an  exactness  which  is  at 
once  aided  and  attested  by  the  great  law  of  definite  proportions, 
giving  a  mathematical  character  to  the  result.  While  what  was 
once  vaguely  recorded  as  loss,  is  now  made  to  yield  its  contents; 
including,  as  often  happens,  minute  fractional  quantities  of  sub- 
stances, heretofore  unknown,  yet  essential,  it  may  be,  to  the  nature 
and  integrity  of  the  compound.  The  actual  slate  of  analysis,  as 
applied  to  organic  matters,  is  the  most  recent  triumph,  as  well 
35  the  best  example  of  the  case  we  are  stating, — an  application 
still  in  progress,  evolving  every  day  new  methods  and  higher  re- 
finements, and  leatling  us  nearer,  not  indeed  to  the  nature  of  vitality, 
but  to  the  power  and  processes  through  which  it  operates  in  the 
world  around  us.  Physiology,  aided  by  these  new  chemical  re- 
sources, and  by  the  increased  power  and  delicacy  of  the  micro- 
scope, is  not  merely  enlarging  its  buundar}',  as  already  shown^ 
but  attaining  at  the  same  time  an  exactitude  of  results — far 
short,  doubtless,  of  future  knowledge — yel  much  greater  than 
any  hitherto  possessed. 

Let  us  lake  Meteorology  as  another  example — a  part  of  our 
knowledge  still  very  imperfect,  from  the  number  of  elements 
conjointly  concerned,  and  the  complexity  of  all  the  phenomena, 
yet  how  entirely  altered  from  its  stale  forty  years  ago !  With 
instruments  far  more  perfect,  and  at  innumerable  stations  over 
the  face  of  the  globe,  the  most  minute  and  authentic  registers  are 
now  kept  of  the  weight,  temperature,  and  humidity  of  the  at- 
mosphere— of  its  electrical  and  magnetic  conditions — of  the 
direction,  velocity,  and  duration  of  winds — of  the  quantity  of  rain 
falling—and  of  the  meteoric  phenomena  which  more  irregularly 
affect  our  planet,  either  from  causes  proper  to  itself,  or  from  ex- 
ternal agents  in  its  orbital  pass;ige  through  space.*  It  is  in  this 
part  of  science  tbat  the  system  of  averages  ia  chiefly  mstruiuental 
in  furnishing  results.     The  number  and   precision  of  observa- 

*  This  puiiit  of  tlte  extnuieous  iufliietice  tlio  gurfuce  of  the  eoitli  may  midvrgo 
(luring  its  progress  Hirough  epace,  liiu  »carcely,  we  think,  ubtaiii^d  due  notice — a 
matiM,  doublleas,  in  great  degree  «|>6cu1ative  at  preicnt,  yet  rendered  raor«  prybahle 
by  recent  ob»civatioii  (wu  alluiiw  Mp«cialty  to  the  periodical  tiieteoiic  appearaucej  of 
August  oiiil  Nuvoinbi-r),  mlmitliiij;  v(  future  evidence  from  several  svurcoj,  aild  if 
bereaf^er  provvd,  mnkiiig  it  likely  tliat  many  plieuomeita  ttf  inetwrologyi  M  well  u  of 
clinute  ooil  uawiij  may  l>e  thtu  explained. 
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lions  become  therefore  of  llie  highest  consequence  ;  and  no  one 
can  duly  appreciate  the  progress  as  to  these  points  who  has  not 
compared  the  tibles  now  constructed,  with  the  vague  and  limited 
registers  of  weather  which  once  formed  our  sole  meteorological 
knowledge. 

The  same  rnmark  applies  to  Physical  Geography  at  large. 
In  the  early  part  of  thn  century  it  had  scarcely  become  a  branch 
of  knowledge.  Now,  as  we  have  before  stated,  it  ramifies  ilself 
through  all ;  its  objects  enlarged  and  defined  ;  its  results^  wliether 
relating  to  surface,  clinnatc,  productions,  or  other  physical  pheno- 
mena of  the  globe,  increasing  every  day  in  number  and  exactness. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  great  influence  Humboldt  has 
had  in  this  department  of  inquiry.  The  strong  vein  of  his  talent^ 
as  of  his  actual  labours,  lies  in  this  direction.  A  happy  instance 
of  it  may  be  found  in  one  of  his  more  recent  memoirs  on  the 
mean  height  of  continents,  and  their  centre  of  gravity,  as  in- 
fluenced by  mountain  masses  and  chains.  His  other  writings, 
and  particularly  his  latest  work^  the  Cosmos,  abound  in  similar 
illustrations,  all  expressing  a  state  of  kno\vledge  more  special, 
exact,  and  minute. 

In  connexion  with  the  same  general  Wew,  we  may  mention  the 
pendulum  observations  of  Sabine — the  records  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  as  derived  from  observations  in  every  part  of  the 
globe — and  the  recent  researches  of  Whewell  and  Lubbock  on 
the  tides,  as  examples  of  the  ever-growing  demand  for  exactness 
of  results,  obtained  by  more  perfect  instruments,  and  from 
averages  of  greater  numerical  value. 

Of  the  rapid  extension  of  kno^vIcJge,  depending  greatly  on 
increased  exactness  of  research,  ^itology  furnishes  a  striking 
example.  The  new  classiflcatton  of  the  animal  kingdom  by 
Cuvicr  gave  at  once  fresh  stimulus  to  discovery,  and  a  belter 
basis  on  which  to  repose  it.  Such  have  been  the  zeal  and  enter- 
prise of  naturalists — favoured,  indeed,  by  faciUlies  of  travel  before 
unknown — lliat  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of  dis- 
tinct species,  collected  and  classified,  has  been  nearly  doubled  in 
every  class.  We  might  particularise  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
each,  but  will  merely  state  as  instances,  that  the  Mammalia, 
numbered  in  1828  by  Cuvier  and  Desmarest  at  700,  now  reach 
nearly  J 200 — the  Fishes,  estimated  somewhat  earlier  by  La- 
cepcde  at  2000,  are  now  increased  to  about  8000 — while  the 
Insects,  calculated  by  Humboldt  in  1821  at  44,000,  have  at  this 
time  reached  the  amount  of  more  than  100,000  collected  species! 
A  profuse  variety  in  the  forms  of  animal  life,  scarcely  less  con- 
founding to  the  imagination  than  arc  the  numbers  by  which  we 
measure  the  heavens,  or  record   the  velocity  and  vibrations  of 
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light.     We  might  draw  from  ihe  progress  of  Botany  instances 
not  less  remarkable,  did  our  limits  allow  of  such  detail. 

In  Geology  we  find   the   expression  of  a  similar   and  equal 
change,  principally  due  to  j->ala*ontology»  as  a  part  of  the  subject. 
The  study  of  fossil  remains,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  steps  of  modern  science,  has  removed  endless 
ambiguities  and  errors  in  the  theory  and  cla35iBc:ation  of  rucks.  _« 
Connexion  or  identity,  as  to  age  and  relative   position,  can  be«|| 
determined  by  ibis  means  for  strata  in  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
even  where  all  other  marks  of  external  resemblance  arc  wanting. 
The  recent  recognition  and  classification  of  the  Silurian  sy^lein^H 
by  Murchison,  an   important   step  in  geolog)*,  is  derived  chiefljT^H 
from   this    source;    and  equally  so  the  division  of  the  tertiary 
formations  projwscd  by  Lyell — provisional,  it  may  be,  but  foutidcd 
on  a   rational  basis,  and  rendering  all  future  observations  more 
easy  and  ]>rccise.     A  good  economical  example  to  our  purpose 
may  be  found  in  the  present  exact  knowledge  of  the  carbonifernuft 
system,  precluding  hereafter  any   ignorant  and  expensive  scarcll 
after  coal  where  none  worth  working  can  ever  be  found. 

And,  again,  in  the  manner  of  studying  these  fossil  remains, 
how  striking  are  the  proofs  of  increasing  accuracy  as  lo  facts ! 
Half  a  century  ago  huge  bones  were  dug  out  of  the  alluvion  ;  the 
forms  of  reptiles,  fishes,  and  shells  hewn  out  of  solid  rocks; 
gignntic  ferns  and  other  Iropicnl  plants  found  among  the  coal 
strata,  with  little  notice  or  name  given  to  these  appearances. 
Now  the  classificAtion  of  the  fossil  world  is  well  nigh  as  complete 
and  exact  as  that  of  existing  life.  The  fossil  species,  aniiniil  anil 
vegetable,  discovered  and  classed,  amount  to  nearly  10,(X)0;  and 
the  additions  continually  made  to  this  number  not  merely  tend  to 
complete  the  series  of  these  remains  of  former  omditions  of  the 
earth,  but  often  even  fill  up  the  lacuna;  or  gaps  in  the  forms  of 
animal  life  around  us.  The  Memoir  of  Owen  on  British 
Fossil  Marine  Reptiles  is  a  striking  example  of  what  has  been 
done  in  a  single  subilivision  of  the  subject.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  this  eminent  naturalist  from  microscopic  examination 
of  the  internal  structure  of  teeth,  are  further  curiously  illustrative 
of  that  strictness  and  minuteness  of  research  which  have  been 
extended  to  every  part  of  comparative  anatomy,  as  well  of  fossils 
as  of  existing  anunal  life.  And  yet  more  remarkable  in  this 
light  arc  the  discoveries  of  Ehrenberg  among  the  fossil  Infusoria, 
shfiwing  conditions  and  changes  of  animal  life  before  unknown  ; 
and  the  production  from  the  siliceous  or  calcareous  coverings  of 
thtiBC  microscopic  lieings,  of  aggregate  mosses  of  some  of  the 
hardest  rocks  forming  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

In  Astronomy  again,   though  exact  observation  began  earlier 
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tban  in  other  sciences,  and,  aided  by  the  powers  of  the  higher 
matbematlcs>  attained  wonderful  results,  yet  have  they  been 
greatly  extended  and  rectified  by  the  more  powerful  and  perfect 
instruments  of  the  present  lime.  'l"he  working  astronomer  has 
been  sedulous  in  discoverioj?  causes  of  instrumental  disturbance  ; 
and  providing  against  them  by  artlHces  of  precaution,  which  would 
seem  almost  to  have  reached  their  maximum  of  refinement.  The 
great  achromatic  glasses  of  Munich  (why  not  of  London  also?) 
by  their  signal  excellence  have  given  a  power  of  penetration  into 
space,  to  which  we  owe  some  o't  the  finest  discoveries.  Wbile 
the  gigantic  reflector  of  Lord  Hosse,  fashioned  in  its  details  with 
the  delicacy  of  a  microscope,  has  never  yet  been  directed  to  the 
heavens  without  disclosing  some  new  fact  or  correcting  some 
prior  observation.  CuVt  mnnimenUi  perrupit.  'J'tt  this  great  per- 
fection of  instruments  arc  due  such  observations  as  those  which 
have  recently  determined  the  parallax  oi  certain  fixetl  stars — the 
projjcr  motions  of  others,  including  our  own  sun  and  his  system — 
ihc  periods  of  revolution  of  double  stars — the  existenc-e  and  per- 
turhotiuns  of  the  five  telescopic  planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter 
— and,  as  a  rare  example  of  refined  research,  the  perturbation  uf 
the  mean  motions  of  the  Earth  and  Venus,  from  the  inequality  of 
their  periodic  times,  discovere*!  by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  though 
not  exceeding  a  few  seconds  in  amount. 

There  is  no  part  of  physical  science,  in  fact,  in  which  observa- 
tion or  experiment  are  concerned,  where  the  same  progress  in 
j>erfection  of  instruments  has  not  occurred.  Space,  time,  force, 
motion  and  weight,  however  expressed  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  are  all  determined  with  far  greater  precision  ;  and  sources 
of  error  recognised  and  removed  which  heretofore  were  unknown 
or  disregarded.  When  even  the  simple  spiritdevel  has  under- 
gone various  improvements  in  our  hands,  it  may  well  be  under- 
stood that  the  microscope,  the  pendulum,  the  instruments  for 
measuring  terrestrial  magnetism,  for  analyzing  the  subtle  and 
complex  phenomena  of  light  and  electricity,  and  for  indicating 
the  several  conditions  of  the  atmosi>here,  have  been  the  subject  of 
still  greater  change  and  improvement.  And  not  merely  tins,  but 
the  progress  of  discovery  itself,  and  the  larger  and  mt»re  direct 
application  of  science  to  arts  and  manufactures,  have  placed  in 
our  hands  instruments  altogether  new,  and  capable  of  attaining 
new  classes  of  results.  We  may  cite,  as  a  remarkable  casein 
point,  the  thermo-electric  pile,  which  Melloni  and  Forbes  have 
made  a  means  of  measuring  degrees  of  heat  hitherto  inappre- 
ciahle  ;  and  of  determining  other  properties  ol  this  great  element 
before  unknown  ;  and  which,  in  their  ajiproximation  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  light,  become  of  high  interest  to  philosophy.     We 
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will  mpniion  another  signal  instance.  Though  ostronniny, 
tbroufirh  tbe  transits  o(  Jupiter's  satellites,  Imd  shown  tbe  velucity 
of  liphl,  what  but  tbe  exact  resources  of  modern  science,  vesting 
themselves  in  tbe  most  ingenious  combinations,  eouUi  have  enabled 
Wbeatstonc  to  assiern  a  comparative  measure  of  speed  to  the  elec- 
trical current,  (le8ijBrnatin|r  iliercby  ibose  enormous  velocities  of 
which  tbe  electric  telegraph  is  at  once  tbe  exponent  and  the  prac- 
tical application  f 

In  alluding  to  the  connexion  of  physical  knowledge  with  the 
nrls  of  life,  we  cannot  pass  over  the  Steam  Engine  in  its  various 
forms,  as  the  traiisceudant  instance  of  what  has  been  attained 
in  the  perfection  ami  practical  uses  of  machinery.  At  first  a 
comparatively  rude  and  powerless  application  of  a  natural  agent, 
it  has  now,  by  a  consummate  a<lapiation  of  ))arts,  and  tbe  re- 
moval  of  all  that  can  impair  or  disturb  its  action,  become  the  most 
powerful,  as  well  as  m(»st  certain  and  controllable  minister  of  man 
— carrying  bim  at  the  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  along  his  rail* 
ways — stemming  the  wildest  storms  of  the  Atlantic — ilraining 
tbe  deepest  mines,  and  converting  tbe  great  Lake  of  Haarlem  to 
dry  land — or  giving  continuous  and  orderly  motioti  to  tbe  complex 
myriads  of  wbeels  which  perform  the  work  of  a  Nfanchesler 
cotton'mill.  Familiar  as  these  things  now  arc  to  our  daily  view, 
they  would  have  served  as  uialerial  for  the  fairy  tales  of  our  fore- 
fathers. And  in  every  point  ihey  singularly  cxcmj)lify  what  we 
arc  now  describing,  viz.,  the  great  power  which  man  has  gained 
over  tbe  natural  world  and  its  most  uncontrollable  elements,  by 
the  variety  of  combinations  and  exactness  of  methods  which  are 
characteristic  of  modern  science. 


We  bare  dwelt  much  hmger  than  we  inlendcti  on  these  two 

topics.  Hut  wo  think  the  digression  will  be  justified  to  our 
readers  by  iheir  intrinsic  interest,  as  describing  very  remarkable 
changes  in  tbe  extent  and  state  of  physical  knowleilgc  and  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  man;  and  yet  further,  by  their  more 
particular  relation  to  the  researches  before  us.  Linked  together, 
as  all  the  physical  sciences  are,  by  a  chain  of  common  truths. 
which  is  ever  gathering  more  closely  around  them,  yei  is  l^lct- 
tricity  foremost  perhaps  in  its  intimate  connexions  with  uU — ab- 
sorbing some,  as  we  have  seen — exjwunding  others — and  deve- 
loping actions  and  principles  wliich  from  their  universality  give 
certain  promise  of  disclosing  other  relations  yet  unknown  and  un- 
suspecicil.  What  results,  for  instance,  may  we  not  fairly  antici- 
pate from  the  principle  of  |K»larity,  supplied  as  a  basis  of  future 
imfuiry  to  the  ditl'erent  forms  of  matter  and  action  around  us? — a 

may  now  be 
termed 
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termed  tbe  electric  currents  of  the  magnet — developetl  in  every 
iitber  part  i)f  electrical  research — and  now  extended,  under 
inodificalions  which  do  not  exclude  the  notion  of  unity  of  source, 
to  the  elements  of  light  and  heat,  and  to  endless  conditions  and 
combinations  of  matter  over  the  globe.  All  that  belongs  lo  che- 
mical affinitips,  and  to  the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
will  probal>ly  in  the  end  merge  in  some  common  expression  of 
this  nature.  And  if  future  inquiry  should  resolve  into  a  truth 
the  theory  of  yKplnus,  extended  and  vindicated  by  the  higher 
mathematics  of  Mosotti,  that  gravitation  itself  is  but  a  residual 
force — a  balance  of  attractive  power  arising  out  of  definite 
atomical  actions  of  attraction  and  repulsion  among  the  molecules 
of  matter  and  the  electric  element,  severally  and  mulually — then 
do  we  at  once  extend  the  same  principle  throughout  all  known 
space — the  highest  attainment,  it  may  be,  and  ultimate  limit  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  natural  world.* 

The  patlis  through  which  such  high  attainments  may  be  made 
are  in  some  points  obvious,  in  others  still  hidden  or  obscure. 
The  discoveries  we  are  about  to  describe  form  undoubtedly  one 
great  step  in  advance  ;  and  that  they  are  so  regarded  by  Dr.  Fara- 
day himself  is  obvious  from  his  statement  of  the  views  which  con- 
ducted him  more  directly  to  the  inquiry  : — 

'  I  have  long  held  an  opiuion,  almost  amounting  to  conviction,  in 
common,  I  believe,  with  many  other  lovera  of  natural  knowledge,  that  the 
various  forms  under  which  the  forces  ofmatter  are  made  monifest  have  one 
cr)mmon  origin ;  or,  in  other  words,  are  so  directly  related  and  mutually 
dependent,  that  they  aie  convertible,  as  it  were^  into  one  another,  and 
possess  equivalents  of  power  in  their  action.  In  modern  times  the 
proofs  of  their  convertibility  have  been  accumulated  (o  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  and  a  commencement  made  of  the  determination  of  their 
equivalent  forces.  This  strong  persuaaion  extended  to  the  powers  of 
light ;  and  led  on  a  former  occasion  to  many  cxcrtiooB,  having  fur  their 
object  the  discovery  of  the  direct  relationa  of  light  and  electricity,  and 
their  mutual  action  in  bodies  subject  jointly  to  their  power,  but  the  rc- 
HullB  were  negative.  These  inefiectual  exertions,  and  many  others  never 
puljliahed,  could  not  remove  my  strong  persuasion,  derived  from  philoBo- 
phical  considerations;  and  therefore  I  recently  resumed  the  inquiry  by 
experiment  in  a  most  strict  and  searching  manner,  and  have  at  last 

*  III  reviewing  ilivfe  Libber  parls  and  parages  o(  nit>dcni  science,  wc  are  balf  tempted 
to  ilca^re  e<im«  Lucretius,  who  mi^hC  wrap  in  veis«,  immoilul  as  Iilii,  matters  wliicU 
fn^gc  tlic  imngination  not  lesa  farcibly  Ihati  they  <Ut  Ilie  reiuon.  I'bow  of  cur  rfiulfrs 
who  are  Iia]!|iily  familiar  with  tbU  greatest  of  the  Lat^in  poets,  will  almost  imagine  the 
lines  in  wliirU  he  ivciiM  have  iiivestal  these  iloctritiei  of  polarity,  rlefinile  prupyrlieiis, 
and  molecular  chaiigw  (the  pnmordia  rman,  fiifytQi)  oSiaipera)  which  enter  ik>  largely 
into  \Vtt  icieiice  of  the  ])resent  liay,  while  curiously  appToximating  in  many  puintl  lu 
tbe  teveries  of  ancient  ^ihiiusuf  by. 
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luocecded  itxmagnttizittg  and  electrifying  a  ray  of  Ught,  and  in  iUu^ 
winatiiig  a  magnetic  line  of  forced 

The  ]»assage  we  hare  quoted  forms  an  introduction  to  the  first 
of  tbe-&e  memoirs,  and  indicates  thus  far  the  nature  of  the  disco- 
varies  which  are  its  subject.  The  two  succeeding  papers  record 
another  class  of  %ery  important  phenomena,  depending  on  the 
»ame  element  of  power,  but  so  far  distinct  in  character  that  tliey 
might  have  been  discovered  altogether  independently  of  the 
former.  We  shall  lake  the  sabjccts  in  the  order  adopted  by  our 
author ;  seeking  in  each  case  to  simplify  our  statement  of  them 
as  much  as  possible,  both  for  brevity's  sake,  and,  yet  more,  to 
render  the  description  intelligible  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  not  be  famiUar  with  the  facts  and  phraseology  of  this  part  of 
science. 

The  first  paper  is  entitled  *  On  the  Magnetization  of  Light, 
and  the  Illumination  of  Magnetic  Lines  of  Force/  VVe  think 
there  is  room  for  question  as  to  the  fitness  of  this  title ;  and> 
though  vindicated  by  an  able  note,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
Dr.  Faraday  himself  is  wholly  satisfied  on  the  subject.  \\'e 
ore  led  to  infer  from  several  passages  in  the  paper,  that  subse- 
quently to  the  date  of  the  discovery  some  modification  occurre<l 
in  his  views  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  actions  concerned ;  a 
point  to  which  we  shall  again  refer  when  speaking  of  the  theory 
of  the  phenomenon.  We  will  merely  say,  meanwhile,  that  we 
consider  the  question  of  little  moment  where  the  results  are  so 
real  and  im{X)rtanl  under  any  mode  of  designating  them. 

We  must  not,  however,  regard   the  relation  of  light  and  mag^J 
netism  as  entirely  a  new  subject,  or  for  the  first  time  submitled-i 
Ut  experiment.     More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Morichini  of  Rome,  , 
and  at  a  later  time  Mrs.  Somerville,   made  observations   wiiich 
seemed  to  indicate  an  action  of  the  WolcL  rays  of  the  sjicctrum  in] 
magnetizing   needles   exposed  to  their  influence.      The   uucer-*! 
lainty  or  failure  of  these  experiments  in  the  bands  of  others  threw 
doubt  upon  ihem  ;  but  the  inquiry  was  revived  in  another  form  by 
Mr.  Christie,  whose  valuable  observations,  recorded  in  llie  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  18'26  and  18*iS,  show  that  a  magnetized] 
needle,  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  has  its  arcs  of  vibration  lessened*! 
so  as  to  come  to  rest  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  do.    Another] 
paper,  about  the  same  time,   by  Mi'.  Mark  VV^alt,  relates  othe*  i 
experiments  of  more  ambiguous  kind,  made  with  what  he  calls  a< 
Solar  Compass  ;  but  the  inquiry  languished,  and  was  fruitless  o£j 
I  any  certain  results  until  the  date  of  the  present  discovery. 

The  fact  discovered,  taking  the  most  simple  and  concise  ex- 
pression of  it,  amounts  to  this, — that  a  ray  of  polarized  lights 
transmitted  through  certain  transparent  substances  placed  in  the 
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Vine  of  force  or  action  connertinp  the  opposite  poles  of  nn  eleclric 
inngnct,  is  sa  iiflected  by  this  power  that  it  becoines  visible  or  in- 
visible according  as  the  current  is  flowing  or  not  at  the  moincnt ; 
this  influence  being  more  complete  as  the  ray  of  light  is  mure 
exactly  parallel  to  the  line  of  majfnetic  force;  ceasing,  if  perpen- 
dicular to  it.  The  changes  thus  produced  are  inslantaoenus, 
certain,  and  capable  of  being  repeated  as  rapidly  as  the  current 
can  be  susjiended  or  renewed.  We  omit  for  the  moment  one 
important  part  of  the  phenomenon,  which  will  be  belter  under- 
stood when  we  have  made  more  explicit  what  has  been  thus 
briefly  stated. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  several  elements  concerned  in 
this  action;  viz.,  the  polarized  light — the  magnetic  or  electro- 
magnetic force  —  and  the  diamagnclic.  as  the  Ixidy  has  been 
termed,  through  which  this  force  passes  in  ])roduring  its  effects. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  arc  not  familiar  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  polarizcfl  light,  a  short  explanation  may  be  needful  for 
the  understanding  of  the  facts  before  us.  A  ray  of  light,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  when  reflected  from  any  surface,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  reflected  a^ain  from  another  surface,  or  of  passing 
directly  through  any  transparent  substance.  But  let  this  rav  of 
liglil  be  submitted  to  a  single  reflection  at  one  particular  angle, 
varying  somewhat  in  different  su1)stanccs — ur  to  certain  conditions 
of  refraction,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  body  through  which 
it  is  transmitted — and  it  becomes  polarized  i  or  has  undei^one  a 
change  which  renders  it  incapable  of  being  again  reflected,  ex- 
cept at  particular  angles  ;  or  of  being  transmitted  through  trans- 
parent bodies,  except  in  particular  positions  or  directions.  This 
phenomenon,  now  justly  accounted  one  of  the  most  important  in 
optical  science,  may  belter  be  undcrstoorl  in  the  form  of  experi- 
ment than  by  any  description,  especially  when  following  it 
through  the  various  and  beautiful  deductions  to  which  the  disco- 
very has  led.  It  is  difficult  to  characterize  by  words,  or  even  to 
follow  in  idea,  the  change  the  light  has  undergone  in  this  process, 
though  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  assist  in  the  conception 
of  it,  under  each  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  light,  and  espe- 
cially in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  undulation.  AU  wo  are  at 
present  concerned  with,  however,  is  the  simple  fact,  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  magnetic  power. 

Next,  then,  as  to  this  power,  or  current,  or  line  of  force ;  for  the 
state  of  our  knowledge  siiU  requires  these  ambiguous  terms  with 
respect  to  the  clement  which  is  the  source  of  action  in  these  phe- 
nomena. The  tine  in  which  such  action  exists  is  that,  whether 
straight  or  rurvid,  which  connects  the  two  opposite  poles  of  any 
magnetic  arrtmgement — compluling  that  circuit  of  the  magnetic  or 

electric 
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electric  power,  the  intcrruptinn  or  renewal  of  wbich,  with  tbn 

effects  on  bodies  made  to  inlervene.  or  placed  in  certain  relnlion 
of  proximity  to  it,  are  muinlv  the  foundation  of  all  tbc  phcnumena 
in  this  branch  of  science,  complex  though  they  be.  and  rendered 
more  so  by  the  imperfect  nomenclature  applied  to  them.  Other 
definitions  might  be  given,  even  more  general  and  inclusive;  but 
we  believe  this  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  to  just  views  in  electrical  science  at  large.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  while  using  the  terms  ma</ndic 
and  electric  indiflerenlly,  as  expressing  power  derived  from  a 
common  source,  that  this  power  varies  in  effects  according  to  its 
manner  of  action  or  distribution;  so  that  while  under  one  con- 
dition we  have  the  phenomena  of  induction  and  electrolization 
arising  from  electric  forces,  in  another  we  have  the  same  power 
so  acting  as  to  produce  magnetic  phenomena,  including  those  <if 
which  we  are  now  treating — the  two  classes  of  results  being  only 
partially  convertible  into  one  another. 

The  magnetic  arrangement  employed  by  Dr.  Faraday  in  these 
experiments  was  for  tbe  most  part  the  electro-magnet.  This 
beautiful  and  powerful  instrument,  depending  on  the  principle 
of  electrical  induction,  is  formed  by  coding  copper-wire,  covered 
with  silk,  round  a  thick  cylinder  of  soft  iron,  and  transmitting  the 
voltaic  current — that  is,  electricity  from  a  voltaic  battery — through 
the  series  of  coils;  thereby  instantaneously  converting  the  soft 
iron  into  q  magnet,  the  power  of  wbich  bears  a  certain  ratio  to 
the  number  of  coils  and  tbe  intensity  of  the  current.  A  magnet 
has  been  thus  made  capable  of  sustaining  a  ton  weight ;  and  this 
enormous  power,  created  in  a  moment  by  the  completion  of  the 
electric  circuit  through  the  coils,  is  as  suddenly  annihilated  by 
its  interruption — one  of  the  most  miraculous  attainments  of 
science,  in  its  dealing  with  the  great  physical  agents  around  us. 
The  command  thus  given  to  the  operator  of  changing  at  any  mn- 
jncnl  the  condition  of  the  experiment,  by  suspension  or  renewal 
of  the  acting  power,  is  manifestly  of  tbe  highest  importance.  The 
electro-magnet  chiefly  used  by  Dr.  Faraday  was  one  of  ihe  horse- 
shoe form,  as  more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  experiment. 
Its  power  was  that  of  sustaining  from  '28  lbs.  to  50  lbs. ;  any 
below  this  not  affording  tbe  same  clear  or  certain  results. 

The  third  agent,  if  so  we  may  term  it,  concerned  in  this  disco- 
very is  the  diamaf/uetic,  or  substance  through  which  the  jwdarized 
light  and  magnetic  force  are  made  to  pass,  to  obtain  the  effects  in 
question.  Many  bodies,  as  we  shall  hereafter  sec,  ore  capable 
of  rendering  these  effects;  but  none,  yet  tried,  so  completely  or 
advantageously  as  a  kind  of  heavy  glass,  made  and  described  by 
Faraday  himself  sefeoteen  yeoju  ago,  under  the  name  of  the  sili- 
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caleil  borate  of  lead.  A  portion  of  this  glass  formed  the  tViamag- 
neiic  through  which  the  discovery  of  the  relation  between  light 
and  magnetism  was  first  inadc»  and  the  same  substance  continued 
to  furnish  the  best  experimental  results  during  the  inquiry. 

Having  thus  noted  the  three  elements  concerned,  we  proceed 
to  the  action  itself,  and  its  manner  of  demonstration,  taking  Dr. 
Faraday's  own  description  as  the  best  that  can  be  given : — 

'  A  ray  of  light  issuing  from  an  argand  lamp  was  polarized  in  a  horlzon- 
tid  plane  by  rcHccliou  from  glass,  and  the  polarized  ray  passed  through 
a  Xichol's  eye-piece,  revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis,  so  as  to  be  easily 
examined  by  the  latter.  Between  the  polarizing  mirror  and  the  eye-pieca 
twa  powerful  electro-magnetic  poles  were  arranged,  senarated  from  each 
other  about  two  inches  in  the  direction  of  the  ray,  and  so  placed  that  if 
un  the  same  side  of  the  polnrized  ray  it  might  pass  near  them,  or  if  on 
cnritrary  sldea  it  might  go  between  them — its  directiun  being  always 
parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  magnetic  lines  of  force:  any  transparent 
substance,  therefore,  placed  between  the  two  polca  would  have,  passing 
through  it,  both  the  polarized  ray  and  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  direction. 

*  A  piece  of  the  heavy  glass,  about  two  inches  square  and  half  an  inch 
thick,  having  flat  and  polished  edges,  was  placed  as  a  dUtmaguetic  be- 
tween the  polci  (not  yet  magnetized  by  the  electric  current),  »o  that  the 
polarized  ray  slwuld  pass  through  its  length.  The  glass  acted  as  air, 
wattT,  or  any  iiulitTcrcnt  substance  would  do  ;  and  if  the  eyc-glasa  were 
previously  turned  into  such  a  position  that  the  polarized  ray  was  extin* 
guished,  or  rather,  the  image  produced  by  it  rendered  invisible,  then  the 
introduction  of  this  glass  made  no  alteration  in  that  respect.  In  this 
stale  of  circumstances,  the  force  of  the  clcctro-magnct  was  developed,  by 
sending  an  electric  current  through  its  coils,  and  immediately  the  image 
of  the  tight  became  visible,  and  continued  so  as  long  as  the  arrangement 
continued  magnetic.  On  stoj>ping  the  electric  current,  and  so  causing 
the  magnetic  force  to  cense,  the  light  instantly  disappeared ;  and  these 
|theuoniena  could  be  renewed  at  pleasure,  at  any  instant  of  time,  show* 
ing  a  perfect  dependence  of  cause  and  eficct.' 

To  the  phenomenoa  thus  described,  other  important  condi- 
tions, already  referred  to,  ^vcre  speedily  added.  The  progress  of 
experiment  showwl  the  character  of  the  force  thus  impressed  to 
be  that  of  rotation  ;  for  when  the  ray  of  polarized  light  had  thus 
been  rendered  visible,  revolution  of  the  eye-piece  to  a  certain 
point,  right  or  left,  caused  its  extinction ;  while  its  yet  further 
motion  to  one  side  or  other  reproduced  tbc  light,  and  with  coiu- 
picmentary  lints,  according  as  this  further  motion  was  to  the  right 
or  left  hand.  And  the  law  here,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Faraday»j 
is  thus  explicitly  slated  : — 

'  Magnetic  lines,  then,  in  passing  through  silicated  borate  of  lead] 
(the  heavy  glass),  and  a  great  number  of  other  substances,  cause  these 
bodies  to  act  M|ion  a  polarized  ray  of  light  when  the  lines  are  parallel  to 
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Uie  MV,  or  in  proportion  as  they  arc  parallel  to  it;— if  tliey  arc  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ray,  they  have  no  action  u[>on  it.  They  give  tlie  diamM;* 
nclic  the  poiver  of  rotating  the  ray;  and  ilie  inw  of  this  action  on  light 
is,  that  if  a  magnetic  laie  of  force  he  going  from  a  N.  pole,  or  coming 
from  a  S.  pole,  along  the  path  of  a  polarized  ray  coming  to  the  observer, 
it  Will  rotate  that  ray  to  the  right  hand  ;  or,  that  if  such  a  line  of  force 
be  coming  from  a  N.  pole,  or  going  from  a  S.  pok,  it  will  rotate  auch  a 
ray  to  the  left  hand.' 

The  discovery  of  these  great  facts  led  Dr.  Farailav  to  the 
variations  of  experiment  best  calculated  to  define  and  illustrate 
them.  Certain  of  these  variations  regarded  the  manner  of  gene- 
rating and  applying  the  magnetic  or  electric  force.  That  the 
diamagnetic  glass,  placed  between  the  contrary  poles  of  two 
cylinder  electro  inagnels,  should  produce  the  same  action  as  when 
between  the  poles  of  a  hursc-shoe  magnet,  might  have  been  pre- 
sumed; but  not  equally  so,  that  it  should  give  the  same  results 
vt'wh  the  ray  of  polarized  light,  by  the  action  of  a  common  steel 
horse-shoe  magnet,  without  any  electric  current  l>eing  employed. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cffecls,  though 
they  were  feebler  in  degree — thus  giWng  new  attestation,  if  any 
were  required,  of  the  identity  of  the  magnetic  and  electric  forces. 
A  further  proof  of  this  was  furnished  by  other  and  very  interest- 
ing variations  of  experiment,  in  which  the  action  of  electric  cur- 
rents alone  was  employed,  apart  from  any  magnetic  arrangement. 
Helices,  or  concentric  spirals  of  copper-wire,  of  various  length 
and  thickness,  were  used  in  these  experiments;  the  diamagnetic 
being  introduced  within  the  spiral  of  the  licSix — if  a  liquid, 
enclosed  in  glass  tubes.  A  ray  of  polarized  light  transmitted 
through  the  diamagnetic  so  placed,  and  made  to  disappear  by 
turning  the  eye*glass,  was  instantly  brought  into  sight  again  on 
the  electric  current  being  sent  through  the  coils  of  the  helix— 
disappearing  as  instantaneously  when  the  current  was  stopped. 
These  effects  were  invariable,  however  freijuent  and  rapid  the 
changes  which  produced  them.  And  the  progress  of  the  experi- 
ments elicited  this  further  important  fart,  that  the  rotation  im- 
pressed upon  the  rav  of  light  was  to  one  side  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing as  the  electric  current  was  sent  through  the  helix  in  one  or 
other  direction  of  its  length.  It  is  not  easy  to  descril>e  the 
phenomena  of  rotation  without  some  visible  aid;  but  the  general 
law  obtained  here  may  be  thus  expressed:  'that  when  an  electric 
current  passes  round  a  ray  of  polarized  light  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ray,  it  causes  the  ray  to  revolve  on  its  axis,  as  long 
as  it  is  under  the  influence  of  the  current,  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  in  which  the  current  is  passing.* 

There  is  great  heauty,  as  Dr.  Faraday  justly  remarks,  in  the 
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gimpliritj  of  ihiS  law;  nnd  it  is  no  less  striking  from  its  itleotily 
with  that  pveii  before  expressing  the  action  of  majEfnetism  on 
light.  ConBrinalions  of  this  elementary  unity  of  the  electric  and 
magneiic  forces  thus  come  in  from  every  side;  rendered  more 
remarkable  here  by  that  association  with  the  phenomena  of  light 
which  points  at  relations  hitherto  unknown,  and  of  the  deepest 
import  to  future  science. 

Another  series  of  these  experiments  r^arded  the  relative 
power  of  different  substances,  and  as  diamagnetics.  In  pro<lucina;^ 
these  effects.  First,  it  was  found  that  bodies  very  remote  from 
each  other  in  chemical,  physical,  and  mechanical  properties — 
sohds  and  liquids,  acids  and  alkalies,  oils,  water,  alcohol,  ether — 
possess  in  one  degree  or  other  tlie  power  in  question,  the  action 
being  of  the  same  kind,  viz.  a  rotative  influence  over  a  ray  of 
light.  Flint  and  crown  glass  have  the  proj>erty,  but  much  more 
feebly  thnn  tbc  heavy  glass.  Crystalline  bodies,  as  a  class,  seem 
lo  resist  the  assumption  of  this  rotating  state.  Though  water 
possesses  the  power,  pure  ice  apjiarenily  docs  not.  Quartz,  Ice- 
land spar,  and  gypsum  are  without  effect  on  the  ray  oi'  light — 
rock-sult  and  fluor-spar  give  slight  indications  of  it.  All  aqueous 
soluticms  possess  the  property — this  uniformity  of  result  making 
it  probable  that  the  water  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  result. 
With  air  and  other  gaseous  bodies,  though  tried  in  various  forms, 
the  experiments  always  gave  negative  results.  In  examining  the 
many  substances  which  have  naturally  a  rotative  force  uymn  light, 
such  for  example  as  oil  of  turpentine,  it  was  found  that  the 
superinduced  magnetic  rotation  was  aca»rdlng  to  the  general  law 
befoie  state<l,  irrespectively  of  the  natural  rotation,  except  in 
adding  to,  or  deducting  from,  its  amount,  as  the  direction  may  be. 
The  illustration  of  this  point  is,  perha|>s,  somewliat  less  lurid  than 
Dr.  Faraday's  expositions  usually  are,  and  its  understanding  re- 
quires comparison  of  different  clauses  in  his  paper. 

Another  class  of  experiments,  briefly  recorded,  embraces  various 
combinations  of  the  polarized  ray  with  magnetic  and  electric 
forces,  under  circumstances  of  position  and  direction  other  than 
those  which  produce  tbe  phenomena  already  descril)et],  and  with 
various  substances,  litjuid  and  s<jlid.  As  these  experiments 
yielded  only  negative  results,  we  do  not  think  it  needful  to  par- 
ticularize them ;  though  we  would  remark  that  such  results  are 
often  as  important  to  a  train  of  research  as  those  of  more  positive 
kind.  Both  are  the  records  of  natural  facts,  and  nmtually  illus- 
trative of  the  subject  to  which  they  pertain. 

The  latter  part  of  this  paper  contains  general  obsen'ations  on 
the  phenomena  described ;  and  these  possess  all  the  interest 
which  belongs  to  speculation  on  the  higher  elements  of  the  material 
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worltl,  in  their  operation  as  causes^  and  in  their  mutual  relations. 
The  genius  of  our  author  ts  not  less  remarkable  here  than  in  the 
conception  and  cfMiducl  of  the  experiments  which  form  the  hasis 
of  such  speculation;  ^et  we  are  led  to  think  that  he  has  incurred 
some  slight  embarrassment  from  the  title  of  his  paper  before 
alluded  to;  and  principally  as  respects  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  phenomena.  The  subject  in  truth  is  one  where  it  is  difficult 
to  mould  langujig^e  to  the  theory  of  the  abstruse  actions  amcerned; 
and  terms  and  ideas,  almost  metaphysical  in  kind,  begin  to  blend 
themselves  uiih  the  more  exact  realities  of  science. 

The  important  question  is  obviously  that  which  regards  the 
manner  of  action  of  the  magnetic  or  electric  force  upon  polarized 
light — the  mode  in  which  one  becomes  the  cause  of  change  in  the 
other.  A  ray  of  light  is  parsing  under  certain  conditions  through  a 
piece  of  glass— an  electric  current  is  made  to  flow  in  parallel  lines 
through  the  snme  medium — -the  transmission  of  the  light  is  in- 
stantly affected,  so  that  it  appears,  or  disappears,  according  as  the 
electric  current  is  passing  or  is  suspended.  Is  this  remarkable 
change  the  result  of  a  direct  action  of  electricity  or  magnetic  force 
(we  still  use  the  terms  synonymously)  upon  light?  or  is  it  due, 
principally  or  solely,  ttj  the  intervention  of  the  material  particles 
of  the  body  through  which  this  force  and  the  ray  are  simultane- 
ously passing?  This  is  probably  the  most  distinct  form  in  which 
the  question  can  be  propounded,  though,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  it  has  been  somewhat  modified  in  solution  by  Dr.  Faraday 
himself. 

The  earlier  impressions  regarding  the  discovery  undoubtedly 
leant  to  the  former  opinion,  t'i>.,  that  there  occurs  a  direct 
mutual  action  between  magnetism  and  light,  under  the  contiguity, 
and  other  circumstances  of  relation,  in  which  the  experiment 
places  them — and  this  view  was  in  some  degree  inculcated  by  the 
title  of  the  paper,  in  jls  more  literal  interpretation.  Further 
consideration,  however,  soon  suggested  the  need  of  looking  to  the 
diamagnetic  also,  and  estimating  the  mrt  which  the  matter  com- 
posing it  bears  in  these  changes.  Indifferent  it  could  not  be, 
because  its  presence  was  necessary  in  the  experiment ;  and  be- 
cause one  class  of  substances  evolved  the  phenomena,  while  others 
were  totally  without  any  such  effect.  It  became  clear,  then,  that 
whatever  the  effect  of  the  magnetic  current  on  light,  the  inter- 
position of  matter  of  certain  kinds  and  under  certain  conditions 
was  needful  to  its  demonstration ;  and  various  facts,  previously 
made  known,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  molecular  constitution  of 
bodies  to  the  transmission  or  polarization  of  light,  concurred  in 
rendering  the  inference  more  certain  and  distinct.  If,  as  in  the 
experiments  of  Mitscherlich,  heat  appUwl  externally  to  certain 
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crystals  was  capable  (without  the  slightest  change  of  form  or 
departure  from  the  solid  stale)  of  s*>  altering  their  internal  struc* 
ture  that  new  crystalline  forms  were  discovered  within,  then 
we  at  once  obtain  a  strong  case  of  analogy  for  the  influence  of 
other  agents — more  powerful  and  penetrating  it  may  be — upon 
these  same  internnl  molecules,  and  through  them,  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  lig}it.  Mtxlcrn  science  indeed  is  replete  with  such 
analogies,  drawn  from  the  discovery  of  molecular  changes,  under 
comlitions  of  hardness,  pressure,  and  definite  form,  which  seem 
to  render  them  impossible ;  and  we  might  reasonably  have  cited 
this  in  a  former  part  of  our  article,  as  one  of  the  great  laws  which 
it  has  belonged  to  the  present  period  to  disclose. 

Upon  these  considerations  the  question  recurs,  whether  iu  de- 
fming  the  actions  concerned  in  the  phenomena  before  us,  in- 
cluding those  which  relate  to  the  rotation  of  the  ray,  we  arc 
entitled  to  go  beyond  the  supposition  that  the  molecules  of  the 
diamagnettc  body  are  in  such  way  affected  by  the  magnetic  force 
as  to  change  their  relation  to  the  passage  of  light — the  ray  of  light 
being  in  this  view  simply  the  exponent  and  measure  of  molecular 
change?  Here,  where  physical  deduction  begins  to  approach  its 
almost  metaphysical  limit,  it  is  right  that  we  should  refer  to  Dr. 
Faraday's  views  as  expressed  by  himself: — - 

*  Thus  is  established  a  true  direct  relation  and  dcpeiKlcncc  between 
Ugbt  and  the  magnetic  and  electric  forces ;  and  thus  a  great  addition 
made  to  the  facts  and  consideratians  which  tend  to  prove  that  all  natural 
forces  are  tied  together,  and  have  one  common  origin The  mag- 
netic forces  do  not  act  on  the  ray  of  light  direclly,  atu)  without  the  iriter- 
venliuii  of  matter,  hut  through  the  mediation  of  the  substance,  in  nhich 
they  and  the  ray  have  a  simultaneous  existence — the  substances  and  the 
forces  giving  to  and  receiving  from  each  other  the  power  of  acting  on 
the  light,  rhia  is  shown  by  the  non-action  of  a  vacuum,  or  gases; 
and  it  ia  also  shown  by  the  special  degree  in  which  different  matters 

JiOBseia  the  property.  JTiat  magnetic  force  acta  upon  the  ray  of 
ight  aUcays  with  the  same  character  of  manner^  and  in  the  same 
direction,  iHde/>^ndent  of  the  different  varieties  of  substftnce^  or  their 
stales  of  solid  and  ii^uid^  or  their  specijic  rotative  force^  shotcs  that  the 
may nrttc  force  and  the  Hf/ftl  have  a  direct  relation ;  but  that  auhstunccs 
are  necessary,  and  act  in  different  degrees,  shows  that  the  mngnetistn 
and  the  light  act  on  each  other  through  the  iutervciition  of  the  mutter.' 

From  this  passag  it  may  be  inferred  that  Dr.  Faraday  adopts 
the  view  of  a  direct  relation  between  light  and  magnetic  force, 
but  with  the  intervention  of  matter  as  necessary  to  it.  If  it  were 
not  hyjicr critical  in  a  case  so  difBcult  of  expression,  we  might  say 
that  there  was  some  incongruity  in  the  use  of  the  term  direct, 
uherc  mediate  action  is  admitted  as  needful  to  the  result;  and 
further,  wc  would  remark  upon  the  sentence  placed  in  italics, 
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t!iat  it  does  not  appear  to  us  conclusive  upon  the  point  of  direct 
relation^  inasmuch  as  matter  brought  under  the  imniefliate  in- 
fioenre  of  the  jnagneltc  force,  though  ilscif  of  different  kinds 
and  properties,  may  be  capable  (and,  as  we  shall  see  from  Dr. 
Faraday's  further  researches,  is  very  extensively  capable)  of 
assuming  one  common  condition;  related,  It  may  be,  to  that  on 
\>  bich  the  changes  in  ihc  ray  of  light,  and  its  circular  polarization, 
essentially  depend.*  VVLal  has  hcen  already  done  sanctions  the 
hope  of  future  results  which  may  decide  the  question — rationes 
tjuw  noil  pcTSuadcnt,  sed  coffunt~~hut  meanwhile  it  is  best  perhaps 
to  limit  ourselves  tu  tlie  expression  thnt  the  mediation  of  matter, 
in  certain  relation  to  the  passage  of  light  and  the  magnetic  force, 
is  neccssarj'  to  the  effects  m  qucslion. 

\Vhatevcr  interpretation  we  give  to  these  phenomena,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  future,  and  probably  not  distant,  discovery  will 
show  that  the  actions  involved  in  them  extend  to  common  as  well 
as  polarized  light.  Though  the  facts  are  at  present  limited  to  the 
latter,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  regret  that  the  discovery  thus 
originated.  The  association  of  light,  in  this  peculiar  and  definite 
stale,  with  the  electric  or  magnetic  powers,  connects  its  polarity 
will;  what  Dr.  Faraday  has  happily  termed  tite  dualiti/  of  character 
of  these  powers — thereby  directing  and  facilitating  imjuiry  in  that 
part  of  physical  science  where  such  aid  is  most  essential  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  subject. 

Before  closing  our  comments  on  this  first  paper,  we  would  refer 
for  a  moment  to  a  remark  already  made  respecting  the  imperfect 
nomenclature,  and  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  ittfimtity  of 
language,  in  application  to  these  subjects.  As  respects  the  higher 
and  more  abstract  elements,  powers,  or  forces  of  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  ;  and  as  regards  the  constitution  of  matter 
itself,  in  its  relation  to  them,  the  difficulties  of  thought  and  theory 
may  well  lead  to  like  ambiguities  of  language.  But  even  in  the 
parts  of  these  sciences  where  experiment  has  been  most  active, 
and  its  results  most  successful,  we  still  labour  under  imperfect  or 
incongruous  terms,  which  occasionally.  '  like  a  Tartar's  bow,  shoot 
back  upon  the  understanding  of  the  wisest.*  f     This  is  strikingly 

true 

*  To  those  of  nur  rrailcn  vlio  may  irl»h  Id  ptmue  further  Ihia  qtir^tion  we  wotilil 
rrcoTnnimtl  the  examinaltoa  of  lb*  pnrE^rapbi  numbtretl  2274,  ^27,  aiiil  3('i8,  in 
(he  mcoih)  atid  tliiril  papeni  ai  thnc  pasMgci,  atid  espectall)-  the  Utter,  teiid  (o  place 
the  tubjcct  in  more  oiatuict  rorm.  The  experimnilx  tehttrd  in  2(27,  in  coni|HriaDn 
uf  ttie  mulls  from  henry  glaw  and  •olutioiti  of  iron,  umluuliteUljr  favour  the  view  of 
■ome  relation,  which  may  be  t«iniril  Uir«rt,  bctireen  mAgnrtism  kiiJ  lighL 

f  It  is  curioui  and  vrnilhy  of  note  to  wliat  extent  even  tnAthenmlical  scimces  ani 
aJTected  by  anibipuitiet  uf  language.  Not  merely  have  portirular  oxtomi  thus  becoma 
the  subjects  of  'Cimtrovtrsy,  but  question!  of  terms  oimI  deGiiiticnit  have  been  extended 
even  to  the  higher  fonns  and  principles  of  the  science.  Diflerericei  of  coiiceplicm, 
vettutg  ibemMlrn  in  diffirreat  ]angiuig«,  entered  largely  into  the  dispute  upon  tbat 

great 


true  in  electrical  science,  where  the  phraseolog)'  may  be  said 
be  derived  from  three  or  four  sources,  dislinct  when  langunge 
was  adapted  to  lliem,  now  hy  tlie  progress  of  knowle<Igc  blended 
more  or  Ic^s  closely  into  one.  Common  electricity,  voltaic  elec- 
tricity, and  ina^DcLism,  at  present  re^rded  as  functions  of  n  com- 
mon force,  have  each  furnished  terms  which  arc  separately 
retained,  and  often  equivocally  or  superfluously  employed.  The 
old  question  as  to  the  existence  of  two  electricities,  even  now 
rather  evaded  than  formally  settled,  has  further  added  to  this 
contexture  of  words,  so  much  obscuring  the  clearness  of  science. 
True  it  is  that  there  may  he  as  much  error  in  making  changes  of 
nomenclature  too  soon,  as  inconvenience  in  delaying  them ;  and 
true,  also,  that  in  this  particular  case,  though  tlic  various  forms  of 
electricity  and  magnetism  have  a  a>mmun  origin,  their  modes  u^J 
development  and  action  are  so  differcul  as  to  sanction  some  tUffef^^ 
enceof  phraseology  for  eacb.  Still  it  is  certain  that  greater  unity 
of  language,  as  applied  to  this  part  of  science,  is  much  to  be 
desired ;  and  progress  should  be  made  towards  it  hy  remoWng  all 
terms  merely  synonymous,  and  adopting  those,  as  far  as  possihl 
wiiich  may  connect  phenomena  under  common  actions  vr  pri: 
ci])lcs.  Dr.  Faraday,  at  various  periods,  has  done  much  for  t 
important  object;  and  we  look  t<j  his  future  labours  with  co: 
iidence  for  its  further  prosecution, 

Wn  now  proceed  to  the  second  and  third  of  these  papers,  *  On 
New  Magnetic  Actions,  and  on  the  Magnetic  Condition  of  all 
Matter,*  a  comprehensive  title,  yet  not  beyond  what  tbc  researches 
justify.  The  connection  of  this  subject  with  the  former  is  well 
indicated  by  a  passage  near  the  close  of  the  first  paper,  which  at 
the  same  time  justifies  the  comment  we  have  made  on  the  mutual 
relations  of  light,  magnetism,  and  matter  : — 

*  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  magnetic  forces  act  upon  and  alfect 
tlic  internal  constitution  of  tbe  diamagnetic  jnit  as  freely  in  the  dark 
ni  when  a  ray  of  light  is  passing  through  it ;  tliougb  the  phenomena 
presented  by  light  seem  ai  yet  to  present  the  only  means  of  ubserving 
this  constitution  and  the  change.  Further,  any  cucb  change  ue>  this 
must  belong  to  opaque  bodieB,  such  as  wood,  stone,  and  metal ;  for  as 
diamagnctics  there  is  no  distinction  between  them  and  those  which  are. 
trftoiparcDt.  *  *  *     If  the  magnetic  forces  had  made  these  bodies  tnag- 


gtnt  tlucorcry  with  whidi  rhf  namet  of  Newton  oiid  I^ibnitx  an-  bo  eminently  con- 
nected, Tlie  ileflnitioci  of  ■Igebra  ■till  iiivolvct  liaU-a-tloitn  auettioiis,  uputi  •oiite  of 
wliith  llw  Ipaniing  of  the  I>«an  of  Kly  liu  rectiitly  <xeTci»eu  itwlf.  (See  Hfiwft  to 
Jlritiih  Adsm-in'roit,  I9.J3,)  Ttie  celcSratnl  Lajf'*"'!*^  rp|irelieiidLil.  in  the  tnie  vein 
of  Molierc  (liut  tomewbkt  too  hwililjr  in  lliia  c*ie),  one  v(  tlicsc  chaiigM  ftjiiitil« 
uMt)  Uiigii«g«.  when,  liaviiig  ukrd  mid  received  cxplaiiotiuu  lu  ti>  the  nietlioJ  dI'  i  ' 
'  UMCripltve  (j*ometry '  of  Munge,  h«  vxcUimed,  *  WA  .'  j't  iw  taivit  pai  out  it  tav 
U  Giomitnt  <ktcrtj)tn* ." 
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T»et»,  we  CDuld^  by  lighl,  have  examined  «  Iransptirent  msgnct,  and  that 
would  have  been  a  greui  help  tu  our  investigation  of  the  forces  uf  matter, 
but  it  Aott  not  make  them  magnets  ;  and  therefnre  the  oiolcculor  con- 
diUon  of  these  liodies  when  in  the  state  described  must  be  spcciticully 
distinct  from  that  of  magnetized  iron,  or  other  such  matter,  and  must 
be  a  new  magnetic  condition  ;  and  as  the  condition  is  a  state  of  tension 
(manifested  by  its  instant  return  to  the  nnrmal  state,  when  the  magnetic 
induction  is  removed),  so  the  force  which  the  roaltcr  in  this  state  pos- 
sessea,  and  its  mode  of  action,  must  be  to  us  a  new  magnetic  force  or 
mode  ofaciioH  of  matter/ 

The  views  thus  ptit  forth  nre  amply  realised  in  these  latter 
jiapers,  by  a  series  of  experiments  admirably  devised,  and  aa 
multiplied  as  to  meet  everj*  question  and  contingency.  These 
experiments  disclose  certain  laws  pervading  the  constitution  of  all 
matter  in  rcdation  to  ll»e  magnetic  force — laws  not  wholly  unap- 
proached  before,  since  Becquerel,Seebeck,  La  Batltif,  and  others, 
had  discovered  and  described  particular  facts dependinf^  on  them  ) 
but  never  before  recognised  as  such,  nor  brought  by  sysiematio 
research  to  the  rank  they  now  take  among  those  higher  physical 
principles  to  which  we  liavc  st)  often  had  occasion  to  rel'cr. 

We  may  best  give  our  readers  a  general  conception  of  these 
results,  by  alluding  to  the  old  distinction  between  magnetic  anc| 
non-magnetic  bodies.  The  former  class  compriscii  only  a  few 
metallic  sul>stances,  of  which  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  were  thoso 
most  distinctly  recognised — ircm  by  its  vast  abundance  and  supe- 
rior power,  forming,  in  fact,  cither  alone  or  in  comjiosition,  the 
great  magnetic  material  of  the  globe.  The  general  characters 
of  a  magnetic  body  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  all — its  attraction 
when  presented  to  either  pole  of  an  actual  magnet — its  constant 
assumption,  when  free  to  move,  of  a  ptisition  in  the  line  or  asiis 
uf  magnetic  farce — and  its  quality,  when  under  these  conditions, 
of  acting  as  a  magnet  itself,  with  the  further  faculty  of  becoming 
permanently  so  by  certain  methods  of  easy  application.  Dr. 
Faraday,  by  his  present  experiments,  has  added  to  the  number 
of  the  ma^ctic  metals  ;  but  of  the  eight  or  ten  now  recognised 
as  such,  the  greater  number  arc  of  very  feeble  power. 

All  other  l>odies  in  nature,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  are  non- 
magnetic — that  is,  <lo  not  possess  the  peculiar  properties  just 
described.  But  it  is  to  this  immeosc  class  of  substances  of  every 
form  and  kind,  cimstituting  the  great  mass  of  the  globe  and  of 
organised  existence  upon  it,  that  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Faraday 
aj^itlies;  assignmg  to  tbcm  a  new  magnetic  quality,  scarcely  less 
dchnilc  or  remarkable  than  that  of  the  magnetic  metals,  and 
standing  in  very  singular  relation  to  it.  This  relation,  in  fact* 
may  must  simply  be  described  as  one  of  apposition.  A  non-ma^" 
netic  Oodt/,  whatever  its  other  properties,  susjwnded  in  a  state  of 
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free  morement  in  the  current  or  line  of  mngnelic  furcc,  is  repelled 
by  either  pole,  and  assumes  n  final  position  at  ri^ht  angles  to 
this  line,  and  therefore  at  right  angles  also  to  the  position  which 
a  matjnetic  body  would  assume  un<!er  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances. This  VkG  believe  to  be  the  most  concise  as  well  as  most 
exact  description  which  can  be  given  of  the  phenomenon.  It  it 
a  result,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  definite  and  invariable  ;  the  appa- 
rent exceptions  or  modifications  of  it  bein^  all  capable  of  expla- 
nation and  reduction  to  the  general  law.  On  the  importance  of 
the  law  itself,  as  applying  to  such  innumerable  forms  of  matter, 
it  is  needless  to  dwell  here,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards 
to  recur  to  the  subject. 

The  apparatus  used  in  these  experiments  was  still  the  electro- 
magnet, from  the  means  it  affords  of  at  once  giving  or  suspending 
a  power  far  greater  than  that  of  the  common  magnet,  without  the 
slightest  change  in  the  other  arrangements.  The  power  given 
was  that  of  sustaining  from  half  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  weight : 
the  form  usually  employed  was  that  of  the  horse-shoo  magnet, 
with  adjustments  which  allowed  a  variation  of  distance  up  to  six 
inches  between  the  poles,  so  as  to  afford  a  proportionate  \'ariatioa 
in  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force.  The  results  were  obtained 
also  with  a  good  common  magnet,  but  in  much  feebler  degree. 

For  the  convenience  of  description,  where  two  opposite  direc- 
tions of  position  in  the  magnetic  field  are  concerned,  Dr.  Faraday 
adopts  conditionally  the  terms  axial  and  equatorial — the  former 
indicating  the  direction  from  pole  to  pole  along  the  line  of  mag- 
netic force — the  latter  the  direction  perpendicular  to  this,  and 
across  the  same  line.  These  terms,  which  are  likely  to  become 
permanent,  we  may  employ  without  further  explanation^  as  ex- 
pressing this  important  distinction. 

The  manner  of  suspension  between  the  poles  differed  in  some 
degree  iviih  the  substances  to  be  experimented  upon ;  but  was 
generally  effected  by  a  fine  thread  of  cocoon  silk,  with  a  sort  of 
cradle  or  stirrup  al  its  lower  end  lo  support  the  substance.  Care 
is  required  (using  the  test  of  attraction  by  the  pole  of  the  magnet) 
that  these  supports  contain  no  magnetic  material,  and  the  same 
precaution  must  be  emploved  as  to  the  substances  experimented 
upon  ;  otherwise  the  results  are  more  or  less  impaired. 

The  first  substance  brought  to  trial  was  the  bar  of  heavy  glass 
used  in  the  experiments  on  polarized  light ;  and  we  may  state  these 
results  in  some  detail  as  illustrative  of  the  whole  class  of  pheno- 
mena. The  bar  of  glass  being  suspended  bclween  the  magnetic 
poles,  the  magnetic  power  was  given  by  the  influx  of  the  electric 
current.  It  instantly  began  lo  move,  turning  round  its  point  of 
suspension  into  a  position  across  the  magnetic  line  of  force,  and 
after  a  few  vibrations  rested  there;  returning  again  to  this  equa- 
torial 
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torial  position,  If  displaced  by  the  hand.  Either  end  of  the  Ijnr 
went  indifferently  to  cither  si<le  of  the  axial  line,  the  delcrniining 
circumstance  being;  simply  its  inclination  either  one  way  or  the 
other  at  the  begiiming  of  the  experiment.  Or,  if  the  jwinl  of 
suspension  be  not  rqui-distant  from  the  poles,  the  same  equatorial 
position  results^  wilh  the  further  effect  that  tlie  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  bar  recedes  from  the  poU,  and  remains  repelled  from  it  as 
long"  as  the  magnetic  power  is  passing.  There  arc  two  positions 
of  equilibrium  for  the  bar— one  stable,  where  it  is  originally  in 
the  orjuatorial  position,  and  retained  there  \vithi>ul  change  by  the 
magnetic  force— the  other  where  the  bar  is  equidistant  from  the 
poles,  and  in  the  exact  axial  line,  but  this  position  unslable,  as 
the  least  deviation  from  it  causes  an  entire  change  into  the  equa- 
torial line.  Placing  the  point  of  suspension  equidistant  from  the 
poles,  but  removing  it  a  little  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  axial 
line,  then  the  bar  points  as  before  across  the  magnetic  line  of 
force,  while  at  the  same  time  receding  still  further  from  the  axial 
line,  and  retaining  this  position  as  long  as  the  magnetic  force  is 
passing.  Instead  of  two  magnetic  j>oles,  a  single  pole  of  an  elec- 
Iro-magnct  may  be  used  either  in  vertical  or  horizontal  position, 
and  with  effects  in  perfect  acconlancc  wilh  those  already  de- 
scribed. Farther  we  may  add,  thai  the  same  effects  were  obtained 
when  the  bar  of  glass  was  immersed  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether. 

To  produce  the  result  of  pointing  across  the  magnetic  line,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  bar  of  glass  be  of  elongated  form.  Cubes 
or  rounde<1  fragments  will  not  point,  except  if  brought  into  one 
close  tine  of  suspension,  when  the  effect  takes  place.  But  these 
spherical  pieces,  or  fragments  of  any  form,  arc  repelled  from 
cither  pole;  or  if  suspended  in  the  equatorial  line,  on  either 
side  of  the  axis,  recede  from  it  further  on  thai  side ;  thus  pre- 
senting the  effects  of  repulsion  and  recession  under  the  simplest 
and  most  general  aspect,  as  a  key  to  the  other  phenomena. 

It  is  indeed  from  these  latter  results  that  we  derive  the  most 
certain  pniof  as  to  the  nature  of  the  actions  described.  The 
assumption  of  the  equatorial  position  by  the  elongated  bar  is  in 
fact  only  a  more  complicated  result  of  the  state  and  actions  of  the 
particles  composing  it;  each  particle  being  repelled  from  the 
poles  and  magnetic  axis,  and  tending  to  move  outwards,  or  into 
the  positions  of  weakest  magnetic  action;  and  their  conjoint  effect 
being  that  of  bringing  the  mass  into  the  position  shown  by  expe- 
riment. A  right  conception  of  this  point  is  essential  to  all  clear 
understanding  of  the  subject.  The  whole  phenomenon,  reduced 
to  its  most  simple  form,  is  that  of  magnetic  repulsion  ;  applied  to 
innumerable  kinds  of  matter,  and  separate  from  any  proper  pola- 
rity, inasmuch  as  either  magnetic  pole  will  repel,  and  both  repel 
at  once.     This,  then,  may  be  termed  a  magnetic  property,  new 

to 
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to  our  knowledge ;  and  dislinwuishing  the  great  mass  of  terrestrial 
subslanccSj  hy  a  positive  instead  of  merely  a  negative  character, 
from  those  particular  bodies  hitherto  called  magnetic. 

The  foreijoin^  details,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  rendering:  thera 
clear,  will  enable  our  readers  to  follow  the  shorter  summary,  into 
whicli  we  must  now  contract  the  numerous  experiments  and 
results  recorded  in  this  paper.  From  his  observations  with  the 
heavy  glass^  Dr.  Faraday  proceeded  to  other  kinds  of  glass,  lo 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  quarlz.  calcareous  spar,  and  utbcr  crystals. 
Finding  them  all  obedient  to  the  same  law,  he  went  on  to  take 
iKxlies  indifferently  from  every  class,  and  of  every  kind — solid 
and  fluid,  crystalline  and  amorphous — in  mass,  or  reduced  to  the 
finest  powder.  With  the  sole,  but  importaut,  conceptions  of  the 
magnetic  metals,  and  air  and  other  gaseous  bodies — the  former 
having  an  opposite  function,  the  latter  indifferent  to  both — he 
found  the  influence  and  the  general  law  to  be  the  same  for  all. 
A  catalogue  is  annexed  of  nearly  sixty  substances,  taken  from  the 
much  greater  number  experimented  upon  ;  among  which  we  find 
water,  alcohol,  sugar,  caoutchouc,  wood,  ivory,  mutton,  beef,  blood, 
apple,  bread,  &c.  We  ourselves  have  often  seen  (and  the  sight 
is  a  strange  one,  even  when  expected)  a  slice  of  meat  or  apple, 
placerl  between  the  magnetic  poles,  begin  to  move  the  instant  tlic 
magnetic  force  was  made  to  circulate,  and  end  by  Axing  itself  in 
the  equatorial  position  before  described.  Could  we  in  similar 
manner  suspend  a  man  in  the  magnetic  field,  he  too  would  doubt- 
less point  equatorially,  as  all  the  substances  composing  his  body 
possess  this  property. 

The  distinction  of  the  metals,  as  belonging  respectively  to  the 
two  classes  of  magnetics  and  diamagnelics  (for  the  term  non- 
magnetic is  now  less  apt  for  use),  is  a  very  interesting  one  ; 
and  Dr.  Faraday  has  largely  illustrated  it  by  experiment.  It  is 
the  flistinclion  between  a  specific  attraction,  under  comlitions  of 
polar  duality,  and  a  simple  repulsive  influence  by  the  same 
agency.  The  magnetic  metals  have  been  named  as  ten  in  number, 
iron  being  much  the  most  remarkable  amongst  them.  Sixteen 
other  metals,  carefully  examined,  were  found  to  be  diamagnetic, 
or  governed  by  the  new  magnetic  power.  Uismulh  and  antimony 
manifest  this  properly  in  high  degree,  and  especially  the  former; 
a  small  bar  of  which,  two  inches  long,  was  used  in  various  experi- 
ments, and  from  its  great  sensibility  afforded  many  remarkable 
and  some  rather  complicated  results.  7'hese,  however,  were  all 
reduced  under  the  general  law,  and  equally  so  in  their  termina- 
tion a  series  of  cxpcriincnls  with  copper  bars,  which  presented  in 
the  outset  some  singular  anomalies  of  motion,  requiring  much 
skill  and  prior  knowle<lge  for  their  solution.  These  phenomena 
are  due  to  the  high  electro- conducting  power  of  copper,  per- 
mitting 
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milting  ihc  formation  of  currents  in  it  by  iniluctive  for^res;  and 
their  perfect  accordance  with  the  earlier  discoveries  of  Faraday 
and  other  eminent  philos4^>phers  on  this  subject,  is  a  striking 
attestation  of  the  unity  and  integrity  of  modern  science. 

To  ensure  exactness  of  results  in  experimenting  on  the  metals, 
it  was  necessary  to  be  assured  that  they  containe<l  no  alloy  of  iron 
or  other  magnetic  metal  ;  or  that  if  these  were  presentj  due 
allowance  should  be  made  for  such  admixture — and  the  same 
with  respect  to  other  substances  operated  upon.  Hlood  and  the 
muscular  fibre>  for  example,  though  subject  to  the  new  law,  would 
probably  be  more  energetically  so  but  for  the  iron  they  contain  in 
composition,  which  must  in  a  certain  degree  modify  the  action. 
The  properties  of  magnetic  and  diamE^nctic  bodies  being  in  fact 
opposed  as  to  their  dynamic  effects,  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  a 
due  mixture  of  matters  of  each  class  wnuhl  afTonl  a  substance 
either  neutral  or  in  some  intermediate  conditiim;  and  this  infer- 
ence was  strikingly  vcrifie<l  by  experiment.  The  proliisulphate 
of  iron  being  magnetic,  and  water  fliamagnetic,  a  solulion  of  the 
iron  in  the  water  gave  either  a  neutral  state,  or  nn  inclination  to 
axial  or  equatorial  action,  according  as  the  solution  was  made 
stronger  or  weaker  in  the  proportion  of  iron.  Wifh  the  exception 
of  substances  obtained  by  such  admixture,  no  single  solid  or  fluid 
body  has  yet  been  found  that  is  perfectly  neutral  as  to  the  two 
conditions  of  magnetic  influence. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  Dr.  Faraday  gives  a  list  of  mag- 
netics  and  diamagnetics^  so  arranged  that  iron  and  bismuth,  the 
most  powerful  of  each  class,  stand  respectively  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  series;  the  intermediate  substances  gra^iuating  on  each  side 
into  air  and  vacuum,  which  are  neutral  as  to  both  properties. 
Such  scries  can  at  present  be  only  approximate,  but  it  serves  to 
indicate  points  of  relation,  either  by  resemblance  or  contrast,  for 
future  inquiry. 

The  fact  that  atmospheric  air  and  all  aeriform  bodies  possess 
this  neutral  stale,  forms  a  very  inlercsling  part  of  these  discoveries  ; 
and  we  transcribe  a  passage  from  Dr.  Faraday  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  results  more  in  detail,  and  of  showing 'the  int- 
porlance  he  attaches  to  this  observation; — 

*  Thnt  oxygen  or  nitrogen  gas  should  stand  in  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  magnetic  and  iliamngnetic  classes — that  it  shuuld  occupy 
the  pUce  which  no  sulid  or  liquid  element  can  take — thst  it  should  show 
no  change  in  its  relations  by  rarefaction  to  auy  possible  degree,  ur  even 
when  tile  space  it  occupies  passes  into  a  vacuum — that  it  should  be  the 
same  magnetically  with  any  other  gas  or  vftpour— thdC  it  should  nut  take 
its  place  at  one  cad,  but  in  the  very  middle  of  the  great  series  of  IkkIjcs 
— and  that  tUL  gases  or  vapours  should  be  dike,  from  the  rarcat  state  of 
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bydrogeu  to  the  deascst  state  of  CBrbonic  ociJ,  sulphurous  acid,  or  ether 
vapour — are  paints  &o  striking  as  to  persuade  one  at  oncf  that  air  must 
have  a  great  and  perhaps  active  part  to  play  in  the  phvsical  ond,  ter- 
restrial arrangement  of  magnciic  forces.* 

The  uiost  cursory  view  of  the  phenomena,  so  cleaily  and 
strikingly  related,  will  show  that  Dr.  Faraday  docs  not  overrate 
their  importance  as  physical  facts,  and  the  remark  at  the  close  of 
the  passage  will  suggest  more  especially  the  great  general  con- 
clusions to  which  these  researches  may  hereafter  conduct.  Of  the 
three  elements  or  parts  associated  together  in  the  globe  on  which 
wc  dwell — the  solid  mass  of  the  earth,  the  water  of  oceans  and 
seas,  and  the  atmosphere  enveloping  the  whole — each  U  differeutltj 
characterized  in  its  matpietic  states  ami  relations;  while  electricity, 
under  its  particular  form  and  funcli<m  of  magnetic  power,  per- 
vades, OS  wc  have  reason  to  believe,  all  three  parts,  whatever  may 
be  its  extension  and  influence  in  s])ace,  or  on  worlds  l)eyond. 
Relations  such  as  wc  describe  cannot  be  nccidenlal,  vague,  or  in- 
operative; and  in  the  progress  of  recent  research  we  have  ajnsli- 
6able  assnrancc  that  they  will  be  followed  into  still  higher  and 
more  important  results. 

These  more  general  views  press  us  forward  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  remarkable  papers  nf  which  we  have  sought  to  give  an  analysis 
to  our  readers.  I)r.  Faraday  well  recognising,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  greatness  of  the  subject,  closes  them  by  a  few  pages  of  general 
applications,  whi<h  we  strongly  advise  every  one  to  peruse  who 
feels  interest  in  these  topics  of  inquiry.  Such  applications  are 
necessarily  in  pari  speculative ;  but  it  Is  speculation  sanctioned 
by  a  foundation  on  strict  experiment,  and  which  wc  might  hap- 
pily vindicate  by  the  e>:pression  of  Huyghcns,  '  there  arc  s<ime 
studies  so  noble  and  subltmi',  that  it  is  a  glory  to  arrive  even  at 
probability  in  them.' 

In  one  instance  only  do  wc  (ind  our  author  passing  somewhat 
l>eyond  what  we  think  to  be  the  justiBable  limits  of  physical 
inquiry.  This  is,  when  referring  to  a  prior  speculation,  pub- 
lished two  years  ago,  on  the  nature  of  matter  as  known  to  us  by 
certain  powers  only,  without  including  of  necessity  anything  be- 
yond these — a  view  having  kindred  with  that  of  Boscovich,  and 
which  he  considers  to  be  strengthenctl  by  the  phenomena  now  de- 
scribed. Wc  confess  that  wc  feel  some  reluctance  in  niixin*; 
this  inference  with  others  derived  from  these  researches.  All 
great  advances  in  physical  knowledge  have  been  made  by  ascend- 
ing frum  particulars  to  generals,  and  Dr.  Faraday's  own  di»- 
co%'erics  are  among  the  happiest  illustrations  of  this  principle. 
They  arc  based  on  strict  inquiry;  and  if  chance  ever  intervenes 
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to  disclose  new  facts,  it  is  in  the  way  denoted  by  D'AIcmbert : 
*  Ces  hasards  ne  sontque  pour  ccux  qui  jouent  bicn.'  We  view 
with  a  sort  of  jealous  apprehension  every  approach  to  the  converse 
method,  the  abandonment  to  which  frustrated  all  that  the  jsrcnius 
of  ancient  Greece  might  have  done  for  the  progress  of  natural 
science.  No  man  has  belter  title  than  Dr.  Faraday  to  push  spe- 
culation }>cyond  the  frontier  of  experiment ;  but  we  prefer  that  he 
should  continue,  what  he  has  hitherto  been,  an  eminent  example 
to  others  of  genius  submitting  itself  to  the  strictest  laws  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry. 

A  few  only  of  the  general  deductions  at  the  close  of  these  papers 
we  have  space  to  notice,  and  this  we  may  best  do  in  the  words  of 
the  author,  with  some  slight  abridgments  ; — 

'  The  amount  of  the  new  power  in  diamagnctic  substances  seems  to 
be  very  sniallt  when  estimated  by  its  dynamic  efteci;  hut  the  motion  it 
can  generate  is  perhaps  not  the  most  striking  measure  of  its  forces  and 
it  is  probable,  wticii  it9  nature  is  more  intimately  known  to  us,  other 
effects  produced,  and  other  indications  and  measures  of  its  power,  will 
come  to  our  knowledge,  and  perhaps  even  new  classes  of  phenomena 
will  serve  to  indicate  its  operation.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  sup^toscd 
that,  being  given  to  natural  bodies,  it  is  cither  superfluous,  or  insufHcicm, 
or  unuccessury.  U  doubtless  has  its  appointed  oHice,  and  that,  one 
wliich  relates  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  globe  ;  and  it  is  probably  because 
of  this  relation,  that  its  amount  is  necessarily  80  small  in  the  portions 
of  matter  which  we  handle  and  subject  tu  experiment.  And  small  as  it 
is,  how  vastly  greater  is  tliis  farce,  even  in  dynamic  results,  than  the 
mighty  power  of  gravitation,  which  binds  the  whole  universe  together, 
when  manifested  by  masses  of  matter  of  equal  magnitude  ! 

'  Wiicn  we  consider  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  Karth  as  a  whole, 
without  reference  to  its  possible  relation  to  tlie  Sun,  and  reflect  upon  the 
enormous  amount  of  dianinguetic  matter  which  forms  its  crust ;  and  when 
werenLeml>er  tiiat  magnetic  curves  of  a  certain  amount  of  furce,  and  uni- 
versal  in  their  prcsemtc,  are  passing  through  these  matters  and  keeping 
them  constantly  in  that  state  of  tension,  and  therefore  of  action,  we 
Cannot  doubt  but  that  some  great  pur^wse  of  utility  to  the  aystemj  and 
UB  its  inhabitants,  is  thereby  fulfilled. 

*  If  Saturn  were  a  magnet,  as  the  Earth  is,  and  his  ring  composed  of 
diamagnctic  substances,  the  tendency  of  the  mngnetic  forces  would  be  tu 
place  it  wlicre  it  actually  is. 

*  It  is  a  curious  si^ht  to  see  a  piece  of  wood,  or  leaf,  or  nn  apple,  or  a 
bottle  of  water,  repelled  by  a  magnet,  or  the  leaf  of  a  tree  taking  an 
equatorial  position.  Wlicther  any  similar  elfects  occur  amuug  the 
myriad:^  of  forms  which  in  all  p;u(s  of  ihe  Earth's  surface  are  surrounded 
by  air,  and  subject  to  the  action  of  lines  of  magnetic  force,  is  a  question 
which  can  only  be  answered  by  future  observation. 

*  If  the  Sun  have  anything  to  do  witfi  the  magnetism  of  the  globe, 
then  it  is  probable  that  part  of  (his  effect  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  light 
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that  comes  to  us  from  it ;  and  in  tb&t  view  the  air  seems  most  strik- 
ingly placed  round  our  sphere,  investing  it  with  a  transparent  diamng- 
netic,  which  therefore  is  pcmieable  to  his  raya,  and  itt  the  fame  time 
moving  with  great  velocity  across  them.  Such  condilioiis  seem  to  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  magnetism  being  thence  generated  ;  but  I  shall  do 
better  to  refrain  from  giving  expression  to  these  vague  thoughts  (though 
they  will  press  in  upon  the  mind),  and  Bret  submitting  them  to  rigid 
investigation  by  experiment,  if  ihey  prove  worthy,  then  present  them 
hereafter  to  the  Royal  Society.* 

The  foreg^oingf  passages,  tiken  from  among'  others  of  similar 
kind,  will  show  the  nature  and  extent  nf  the  deductions  to  which 
these  discoveries  lend.  \Vc  mi^ht  subjoin  a  few  such  which  occur 
to  ourselves,  while  pondering  on  the  several  parts  and  bearings  of 
these  phenomena,  were  it  not  that  we  feel  a  sort  of  moral  scruple 
in  mixing  casual  sug:geKlions,  and  the  conjectures  of  the  closet,  with 
a  preal  scheme  of  experimental  inquiry,  deliberately  ami  labori- 
ously pursued.  It  is  throwing  riire  lor  discovery,  where  the  prize 
is  due  only  to  zealous  and  persevering  research.  We  are  the 
rather  disposed  to  this  remark  from  thinking  that  we  perceive  at 
the  present  lime  a  more  than  usual  tendencv,  among  those  who 
wander  round  the  borders  of  phitosopby,  to  intrude  their  hasty 
speculations  and  guesses  at  the  future,  on  the  sober  truths  and 
realities  of  inductive  science.  It  niiglil  be  thought,  on  first  view, 
that  the  magnitude  and  abstruse  nature  of  the  elements  brought 
into  modern  in([ULry  would  have  obviated  this  consequence.  But 
the  fact  is  otherwise.  In  physics,  as  in  morals,  it  is  far  easier  and 
more  sc<]uring  to  deal  with  principles  and  generalities  than  to 
reduce  them  to  practice  and  experiment;  and  the  many  ignorant 
rash  boldly  and  heedlessly  upon  the  ground  where  wise  men  fear 
lo  tread. 

It  has  been  well  and  justly  said  that '  he  alone  discovers  a  truth 
who  proves  it.'  Dr.  Faradav's  course  throughout  has  been  that 
of  discovery  upon  proof.  We  feel  entire  confidence  that  his  future 
researcties  will  disclose  results,  going  even  beyond  the  vague  spe- 
culations of  which  we  have  just  spoken  ;  and  we  trust  that  we 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  hereafter  of  recording  these  researches, 
and  the  discoveries  which  form  their  best  reward. 


Art. 


Art.  IV. —  The  Second  Annual  Rppori  of  the  Raffled  School 
Union^  esiahUshed  for  the  Support  of'  Schoolt  for  t/te  DesiUuie 
Poor.     London.     June  9,  1846. 

VTISCHIEFS  of  various  kinds,  lon^-Mtablishwl,  deep,  and 
■*■■*-  extensive,  have  overspread  our  land,  disgracmR  ils  clmracter 
and  endangering  its  prosperity ;  but  the  nation  is  now  partially 
awakeneil  to  the  necessity  of  exertion,  and  we  sec  in  all  (quarters 
a  succession  of  efforts,  desultory  it  is  true,  and  deficient  in  com- 
bination, but  ardently  sincere,  to  withstand  and  check  these  ag- 
gressive evils.  '  Natura  tamen  inRrmitntis  humanac  tardiora 
aunt  rcmedia  quaoi  mala.'  The  mischiefs  advance  in  one  pro- 
portion, the  remedies  in  another  ;  and  Iiere  we  are  like  men 
destitute  and  without  resource,  having  neither  engine-S  nor  water 
in  the  midst  of  a  conflagration.  ^ 

The  Raffed  Schools  are  a  symptom  alike  of  the  prevailinjf 
disorder  and  the  attempted  resistance;  their  title  proclaims  the 
class  for  whom  they  arc  destined  ;  and  the  class  itself  proclaims, 
that  so  lonjj  as  our  neglect  permits  it  to  exist,  it  must  be  en- 
countered by  a  machinery  suited  to  its  jieculiar  characteristics. 
Few  of  our  upper  ranks,  liowever,  have  much  practical  knowledge 
of  any  class  greatly  removed  from  their  own — how  few  of  the 
very  lowest! — and  hence,  we  believe,  arise  the  indifference  and  the 
impediments  that  discourage  and  defeat  the  undertakings  of 
those  who,  like  the  founders  of  these  sehwds  for  tlje  wretched, 
toil  without  fee  or  reward  in  the  service  of  the  public.  '^ 

It  is  a  curious  race  of  human  beings  that  these  philanthropists 
have  taken  in  hand,  Every  one  who  walks  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  must  daily  observe  several  members  of  the  trihe*^ 
bold,  and  pert,  and  dirty  as  London  sparrows,  but  pale,  feeble, 
and  sadly  inferior  to  them  in  plumpness  of  outline.  Their  busi- 
ness, or  pretended  business,  seems  to  vary  with  the  locality.  At 
the  West  Knd  they  deal  in  lucifer-matches.  audaciously  beg,  or  tell 
a  touching  tale  of  woe.  Pass  on  to  the  central  parts  of  the  town — 
to  llolborn  or  the  Strand,  and  the  regions  adjacent  to  them — and 
you  will  there  find  the  numbers  very  greatly  increased  :  a  fen*  arc 
pursuing  the  avocations  above  mentioned  of  their  more  Corinthian 
fellows ;  many  are  spanning  the  gutters  with  their  legs,  and 
dabbling  with  carnestne&s  in  the  latest  accumulation  of  nasti' 
ness;  while  others,  in  squalid  and  half- naked  groups,  squat  at 
the  entrances  of  the  narrow,  foetid  courts  and  alleys  that  lie  con- 
cealed behind  the  deceptive  frontages  of  onr  larger  thoroughfares. 
Whitechapel  and  Spitalfields  teem  with  them  like  an  ants-nest; 
but  it  is  in  Lambeth  and  in  Westminster  that  we  find  the  most 
flajjranl  traces  of  their  swarming  activity.     There  the  foul  and 
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dismal  passages  are  thronged  with  children  of  Ixith  sexes,  and 
of  every  a^e  from  three  to  thirteen.  Though  wan  and  haggard* 
they  are  singularly  vi^-acious,  and  en^raged  in  every  sort  of 
occupation  but  that  which  would  be  beneficial  to  themselves 
anil  creditable  to  the  neighbourhood.  Their  appearance  is 
wild ;  the  matted  hair,  the  disgusting  fdth  that  renders  neces- 
sary a  closer  inspection,  before  the  flesh  can  be  discerned  between 
the  rags  which  hang  about  it ;  and  the  barbarian  freedom  from  all 
superintendence  and  restraint,  BlI  the  mind  of  a  no>4cc  in  these 
things  with  perplexity  and  dismay.  Visit  these  regions  in  the 
summer,  and  you  are  overwhelmed  by  the  exhalations ;  visit 
them  in  the  winter,  and  you  are  shocked  by  the  spectacle  of 
hundreds  shivering  in  apparel  that  would  be  scanty  in  the 
tropics;  many  are  all  but  naked;  those  that  arc  clothed  are 
grotesque;  the  trowscrs,  where  they  have  them,  seldom  pass 
the  knee;  the  tailed  coats  very  frequently  trail  below  the  heels. 
In  this  guise  they  run  about  the  streets,  and  line  the  hanks  of  the 
river  at  low  water,  seeking  coals,  sticks,  corks,  for  nothing  comes 
amiss  as  trcasure-trovc  ;  screams  of  delight  burst  occasionally 
from  the  crowds,  and  leave  the  passer-by.  if  he  be  in  a  contem- 
plative mood,  to  wonder  and  to  rejoice  that  moral  and  physical 
degradations  have  not  yet  broken  every  spring  of  their  youthful 
energies. 

Eccentric  doubts  flit  through  our  minds ;  and  we  are  tempted 
to  ask  whether  these  nondescripts  ever  had  a  parent,  or  whether 
there  be  parents  to  be  found  in  the  district.  '  They  look  not 
like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth,  and  yet  arc  on't.*  A  feelmg  of 
curiosity  arises,  and  the  next  step  is  to  investigate  their  natural 
history,  their  haunts,  their  habits,  their  idiosyncrasy,  their  points 
of  rcscmbUnce  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  an<l  the  part  they  sustain 
in  the  great  ]>urposc  of  creation.  The  stranger  dtvcs  into  the 
recesses  from  which  they  seem  to  issue  —  and  there  he  sees, 
before  and  behind,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  every 
form  and  character  of  evil  that  can  offend  the  sense  and  deaden 
the  morals.  Let  those  who  desire  a  minute  description  of  these 
Lomd  retreats,  in  which  thousands  of  our  country-people  cower 
by  day  and  by  night,  consult  the  admirable  Reports  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commissioners,  and  the  IJcallh  of  Towns'  Association,  which 
have  told  us  as  much  lis  language  can  convey,  l^ut  language  is 
powerless  to  exhibit  the  truth:  personal  experience  alone  can 
give  the  reality ;  and  then  many  a  weary  and  pestilential  search, 
and  many  a  sick  headache,  will  prove  to  the  disgusted  inquirer 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  capital  of  the 
British  empire  are  crammed  into  regions  of  fdth  and  darkness, 
the  ancient  but  not  solitary  reign  of  tbe  newts  and  toads* 
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Here  arc  the  receptacles  of  the  species  we  investig^atc ;  here 
they  are  spawned,  and  here  ihcy  perish !  Can  their  state  be  n 
matter  of  wonder?  We  have  penetrated  allevs  terminating  in  a 
cxtl-de-sac^  long  and  narrow  like  a  tobacco-pipe,  where  air  and 
sunshine  were  never  known.  On  one  side  rose  walls  several  feet 
in  height,  blackened  with  damp  and  slime;  on  the  other  side  stood 
the  dwellings,  still  more  revolting,  while  the  breadth  of  the 
wet  and  bestrewed  passage  would  by  no  means  allow  us  the 
full  expansion  of  our  arms.  We  Lave  waited  at  the  entrance  of 
another  of  similar  character  and  dimensions,  but  forbidden,  by  the 
force  and  pungency  of  the  odours,  to  examine  its  recesses.  The 
novelty  of  a  visit  from  persons  clad  like  gentlemen  gave  the 
hope  that  we  were  officials;  and  several  women,  haggard,  rough, 
and  exasperated,  surrounded  us  at  once,  imploring  us  to  order 
the  removal  of  the  fihh  which  had  poisoned  their  tenements,  and 
to  grant  them  a  supply  of  water,  from  which  they  had  been 
debarred  during  many  days.  Pass  to  another  district ;  you  may 
think  it  less  confined — but  there  you  will  sec  flowing  before  each 
hovel,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  a  broad,  black,  uncovered 
drain,  exhaling  at  every  point  the  most  unwholesome  vapours. 
If  there  be  not  a  drain,  there  is  a  stagnant  pool :  touch  either 
with  your  stick ;  and  the  mephitic  mass  uili  }'ield  up  its  poisonous 
gas  like  the  coruscations  of  soda-water. 

The  children  sit  along  these  depositories  of  death,  or  roam 
through  the  retired  courts  in  which  the  abouiination  of  years  has 
been  suffered  to  accumulate.  Here  reigns  a  melancholy  silence, 
seldom  broken  but  by  an  irritated  scold  or  a  pugnacious  drunkanl. 
The  pale  discoloured  faces  of  the  inhabitants,  their  shrivelled 
forms,  their  abandunetl  exterior,  recall  the  living  skeletons  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  and  suHiciently  attest  the  presence  of  a  seact 
agency,  hostile  to  every  physical  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
human  race. 

The  interior  of  the  dwellings  is  in  strict  keeping:  the  smaller 
space  of  the  apartments  increasing,  of  course,  the  evils  that  prevail 
withoul-^amp,  darkness,  dirt,  and  foul  air.  Many  are  wholly 
destitute  of  furniture  ;  many  contain  nothing  except  a  table  ami  a 
chair;  some  few  have  a  common  bed  for  all  ages  and  both  sexes; 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  denizens  of  those  regions  lie  on  a 
heap  of  rags  more  nasty  than  the  floor  itself.  Happy  is  the 
family  that  can  boast  of  a  single  room  to  itself,  and  in  that  room 
a  dry  corner. 

But  these  creatures  have  pursuits  of  their  own,  certain  occu- 
pations whereby  they  obtain  a  seamy  subsistence;  for,  though 
there  are,  pcrl^aps,  many  persons  who  may  nut  admit  the  neces- 
sity,   they    ilicmsclves  hare   a   conviction  that   they   must   live. 
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The   children,    that  survive   the   noxious  influences  and  awful 
neglect,  are  thrown^  as  soon  as  they  can  crawl,  to  scramble  in  the 
gutter,  and  leave  their  parents  to  amusement  or  business:  as 
5 1  they  advance  in  years  they  discover  that  they  must,  in  general, 

^^  find   their  own   food  or  go  without  it.     The  '  duris  urgens  in 

rebus  castas'  stimulates  these  independent  urchins ;  and,  at  an 
age  when  the  children  of  the  wealthy  would  still  be  in  leading- 
-  i  strings,  they  are  off,  singly  or  in  parties,  to  beg,  borrow,  steal, 

and  exercise  all  the  cunning  that  want  and  a  love  of  evil  can 
^1  stir  up  in  a  reckless  race.     They  are  driven  to  these  courses,  in 

>.V  many  instances,  by  their  parents;   in  more  by  their  stepmothers ; 

i,  in  most  by  necessity  and  general  example.     The  passion  for  shows 

\^  and  the    lowest   drama    is   nearly   universal ;  *  Fanem   et  Cir- 

^:  censes' — food  and  the  penny  theatres — these  are  their  paradise, 

V'  and  their  chief  temptation  to  crime.     They  receive  no  educa- 

,  tion,  religious  or  secular;  they  are  subjected  to  no  restraint  of 

I'  any  sort ;  never  do  they  hear  the  word  of  advice,  or  the  accent 

jL  of  kindness;  the  notions  that  exist  in   the   minds  of  ordinary 

V  persons   have  no  place  in    theirs;    having    nothing   exclusively 

'! .  of  their  own,  they  seem  to  think  such,  in  fact,  the  true  posi- 

I  tion  of  society  ;  and,  helping  themselves  without  scruple  to  the 

I .  goods  of  others,  they  can  never  recognise,  when  convicted  be- 

\- ,  fore  a  magistrate,  the  justice  of  a  sentence  which  punishes  them 

^  for  having  done   little   more   than  was   indispensable   to   their 

i  existence. 

^  Well,  then,  we  discover  that  they  are  beings  like  ourselves; 

I  that  they  have  long  subsisted  within  a  walk  of  our  own  dwellings ; 

\  that  they  have  increased,  and  are  increasing  in  numbers  with  the 

'  extension  of  this  overgrown  metropolis ;  and  that  they  recede,  if 

J  to  recede  be  possible,  in  physical  and  moral  condition,  as  the 

f  capital  itself  advances  towards  the  pinnacle  of  magnificence  and 

j  refinement.     Will  no  one  roll  away  the  reproach  ?     We  have  an 

I  established  church,  ab  undant  in  able  and  pious  men,  and  she  boasts 

herself  to   be  the   church   of  the   people.     We   have   a   great 

'.  body  of  wealthy  and  intelligent  dissenters,  who  declaim,  by  day 

and  by  night,  on  the  efficacious  virtues  of  the  voluntary  pria- 

■  ciple.     We  have  a  generous  aristocracy  and  plethoric  capitalists* 

and  a  government  pledged   to  social  improvements.     Who  will 

come  forward  ?     Vfhy  not  all  ? 

;  The  Ragged  Schools  owe  their  origin  to  some  excellent  persons 

!  in  humble  life  who  went  forth  into  the  streets  and  alleys,  not 

many  years  ago,  and  invited  these  miserable  outcasts  to  listen  to 

the  language  of  sympathy  and  care.     We  are  not  able  to  say 

when  exactly  the  first  beginning  was  made,  nor  to  apportion  the 

merit  of  the  earlier  efforts  j  but  praise  and  fame  are  the  last 

things 
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ibing^s  such  men  thought  or  ibink  of.  Much,  no  doubt,  musl  be 
ascribed  to  the  zealous  humanity  of  the  City -missionaries.  It  is 
certain  thai  those  who  undertook  ibe  task  were  of  various  denomi- 
nations— church  people  and  dissenters — animated,  all  of  them,  by 
a  common  sentiment  of  compassion  and  piety,  which  tbey  proved 
by  the  ready  and  Jiberal  contributions  for  this  good  purpose  from 
tboir  precarious  and  scanty  earnings.  H(X)m>  were  hired  in  the 
worst  locahties,  and  at  the  clieapcst  rate ;  lights  provided ;  and, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  as  the  evening  closed  in,  a  band  of  volun- 
tary teachers,  both  male  and  female,  continued  to  struggle,  in 
patience  and  faith,  against  the  repulsive  difficulties  of  their 
obscure  occupation.  It  would  be  curious  to  see  a  minute 
record  in  print  of  the  events  that  attended  the  ojiening  of  any 
one  schiMjl  \  of  the  noise,  confusion,  and  violence,  that  have, 
as  we  believe,  signalized  the  commencement  of  nearly  all  of 
them.  We  have  just  seen  a  gentleman  who  came,  in  breathless 
dismay,  to  announce  the  misconduct  of  the  boys  in  a  school 
recently  opened ;  *  The  neighbours,'  said  he,  '  arc  alarmed^ 
the  landlord  will  close  the  doors  —  the  teachers  will  flee.' 
'  Well,*  we  replied,  ')ou  have  only  added  another  instance  to  the 
many  we  had  already  heard  of;  you  cannot  have  a  raggetl  school 
without  its  preliminaries  ;  but  persevere  as  others  have  done, 
and  you  will  soon  overcome  the  tumult;  those  who  came  ff»r  a 
lark  will  be  wearied  out  and  stay  away  ;  those  who  have  the 
least  hankering  after  better  things,  will  remain  and  obey  you/ 
Such  is  the  general  course  of  events  in  all  the  moat  degraded 
localities ;  we  have  heard  the  various  leacbers  narrate  most 
graphically  the  drumming  at  the  doors,  the  rattlmg  at  the 
windows,  by  those  who  dcmandcil  admittance;  the  uproar  of 
their  entry  ;  the  immediate  extinction  of  the  lamps  ;  the  dirt  end 
the  stones  that  flew  in  all  directions,  rendering  this  service  of  love 
in  no  slight  dogreo  a  service  of  danger.  Oflenlimes  ihcBe  lads 
got  (possession  of  the  apartments;  and,  refusing  either  to  learn 
or  to  retire,  continued  lords  paramount  until  the  arrival  of  the 
police.  But  patience  and  principle  have  conquered  them  all; 
and  now  we  may  see,  on  each  cveniuc:  of  the  week,  hundreds 
of  these  young  maniacs  engaged  in  diligent  study,  clothed,  und 
in  their  right  mind. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  walk  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  can  form  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  pain  and  the  toil  which  tlic  founders  and  conductors 
of  these  schools  have  joyfullj^  sustained  in  their  simple  and 
fervent  piety.  Surrendering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sabbath, 
their  only  day  of  rest,  and  often,  after  many  hours  of  toil, 
giving,  besides,  an  evening  iu  the  week,  they  have  plunged  into 
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the  foulest  localities,  fetid  apartments,  and  harassing  duties.  We 
have  heard  of  school-rooms  so  closely  packed,  that  three  lads 
have  sat  in  the  fire-place,  one  on  each  hob,  and  the  third  in  the 
grate  with  his  head  up  the  chimney  ;  and  frequent  arc  the  occa- 
sions on  which  the  female  teachers  have  rclurncd  to  their  homes 
covered  with  the  vermin  of  their  tattered  pupils.  All  this  they 
have  dune,  and  slitl  do,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  charity, 
without  the  liopc  of  recompense,  of  money,  or  of  fame — it  staggers, 
at  first,  our  belief,  but  nevertheless  it  is  true  :  and  many  a  Sun- 
dav-Bchftol  teacher,  thus  po4>r  and  zealous,  will  rise  up  in  judg- 
ment with  lazy  ecclesiastics,  boisten}Us  sectarians,  and  self-seeking 
statesmen. 

It  must  be  manifest  that  in  schools  of  this  sort  difficulties  of  a 
peculiar  nature  stand  in  the  way  of  anything  like  a  regular  disci- 
pline. The  unsettled  and  lawless  liahits  of  the  parents  or  other 
elder  people  about  these  young  creatures  ;  the  physical  and  moral 
6Ubiness  of  their  lives ;  tlie  freedom  from  restraint — nay,  ihc 
absolute  licentiousness  they  enjoy,  even  as  infants ;  their  utter 
ignorance  of  everything  but  practical  mischief;  and  their  com- 
plete dcstilulion,  take  them  altogether  out  of  ibe  category  of  |ioor 
but  peaceful  children.  They  no  more  resemble  the  youngsters 
that  sit  demure  and  docile  in  our  parochial  and  dissenting  schools, 
than  the  cows  of  Buenos  Ayres  resemble  Ibose  of  Devonshire. 
Sir  F.  Head  has  related  that  the  imported  cargo  of  English  milk- 
maids, handy  and  alert  in  the  gentle  experience  of  their  own 
affable  creatures, approached  with  confidence  the  unknown  cattle  : 
up  went  their  horns ;  and  down  went  the  pails  of  these  aflrighted 
women, —  who  milk(xl  their  kine  at  last,  it  is  true;  but  only  by 
a  process  adapted  to  the  occasion. 

Here,  then,  is  justification  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
such  schools,  based  on  the  knowledge  the  parties  then  had  of  the 
temper  and  condition  of  the  lowest  class.  We  have  since  ac(]uired 
more  detailed  information,  which  wc  shall  prt'senily  communi- 
cate :  but  we  tlefoiid  on  these  grounds  both  the  schools  and  the 
name  by  which  tliey  are  designated.  The  very  title  denotes 
their  purpose ;  they  arc  open  to  receive  all  those  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  superior  schools  by  the  rules  and  regulations  indis- 
pensable to  their  discipline.  The  decent  apparel,  the  washed 
face,  the  orderly  behaviour,  the  attendance  by  day,  the  penny  a 
week,  amount  to  an  interdict  on  their  admission,  were  they  even 
50  disposed,  to  the  National  and  British  Schools;  and,  over  and 
above  the  regulations,  the  dignity  of  the  parents  of  the  '  respect- 
able *  pupils— such  is  the  term — would  prompt  them  to  with- 
draw their  children  from  schools  where  an  intermixture  like  this 
was  allowed.     Wc  entertain  no  fanatical  passion  for  the  name, 

though 
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thoagh  we  could  quote  many  instances  in  which  some  of  the  most 
degraded  of  ibc  race  have  been  innted  by  the  belief  that  the 
place  and  ihc  service  were  not  too  grand  for  their  misery.  The 
name,  too,  reminds  us  all  of  tlie  single  purpose  of  these  schools  ; 
of  the  pecuhar  sphere  in  which  we  are  lo  labour;  that  our  busi- 
ness is  not  in  transparent  lakes  and  flowing  rivers,  but  in  the 
gutter  and  in  tbe  mire.  Finallv.  the  permanence  of  the  title 
does  not  condemn  the  pupils  to  the  permanence  of  their  condi- 
tion ;  the  children,  if  improved,  arc  drafted  off  to  better  places 
of  education ;  but  the  Ragged  School  remains  for  those  who  are 
still  ragged. 

There  is  much  diflicuUy  in  even  approxunating  to  a  statement 
of  the  numbers  which  compose  this  class :  in  the  first  place, 
we  cannot  accurately  define  it;  in  the  second,  the  whole  fra- 
ternity are  prone  lo  suspicrion,  and  place  themselves,  on  the  very 
earliest  inquiry,  in  the  attitude  of  the  sons  of  Ishmacl.  We  know 
all  this  well — nor  have  we  forgotten  the  pithy  saying  of  Mr. 
Canning,  that  '  nothing  is  so  fallacious  as  figures,  except  facts,' — 
nevertheless  we  have  ventured  to  collect  some  statistical  details 
from  the  records  of  the  metropolitan  police.  A  small  propor- 
tion, however,  must  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate,  as  belong- 
ing to  a  class  whose  misery  is  not  quite  so  deep  as  what  wc  have 
been  depicting. 

In  the  year  1845  there  were  taken  into  custody  by  the  metro- 
]K)litan  police  1 1,887  persons  of  both  sexes  under  20  years  of 
age.  Of  these  there  were  summarily  disposed  of  by  the  ma- 
gistrates— 

38  males,         15  females,  uuder  10  years  of  age; 
1,187     ,,  123       ,,       at  10  and  uuder  15; 

3,519     ,,         1,191       ,,      at  15  and  under  20. 

There  were  c.immittcd  for  trial : — 

12  males,  4  females,  under  10  years  uf  age  ; 

370     ,,  44      , ,        at  10  and  under  15; 

1J39     ,,  257       ,,        at  15  and  under  20. 

Here  is  a  list  of  agenda  ample  enough  to  keep  both  magistrates 
and  police  from  growing  pursy  and  fat  !  bul  it  is  not  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  annual  mischief:  much  escapes  the  vigilance  of  the 
law;  much  falls  somewhat  within  the  limits  of  crime;  much, 
however  pernicious,  cannot  be  ranked  with  offences  against  the 
Queen's  peace.  Now  let  us  just  look  nl  the  offences  of  some 
among  those  whom  the  magistrates  disposed  of  without  delay-^ 

Assaults     ••••»••        1  under  10  years  of  age; 
„  58     at      10  and  under  15 

n  714  15  and  under  20. 

Misdemeanoitrs  • — 
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Miidemeanoun : — 

With  intent  to  steal  .     .          3  under  10  yean  of  age ; 

„  6*i     at      10  and  under  15 

„  128             15  and  undergo. 

Unlawful  poiaettion  of  goodti    22  under  10 

„  446    at      10  and  under  15 

591  15  and  under  20. 

2  under  10 

143    at      10  and  under  15 

500  15  and  under  20. 

.111  10  and  under  16 

505  15  and  under  20. 


Wilful  damage 


nuu  uniiiKci 

\     473             15  and  under  20. 

rea        .      . 

2  under  10 

38             15 

140    at      15  and  under  20. 

•     •      .     • 

.     22  under  10 

242     at      10  and  under  15 

548              1 5  and  under  20. 

Disorderly  characters 

Dninkenness  and  drimlien\ 

persons 
Reputed  thieves 


Vagrants 


Such  is  the  moral  training,  and  such  are  the  associations,  offered 
to  the  juvenile  poor  of  this  vast  metropolis!  Yet  this  is  not  the 
sum  of  their  peiils ;  snares  of  every  kind  beset  them  on  all  sides ; 
and  temptations,  that  have  been  found  too  strong  for  affluent  and 
instructed  persons,  allure  these  untaught  and  needy  urchins  to  the 
perpetration  of  every  crime.  The  trades-people  and  inhabitants 
of  London  could  effect  far  more  than  the  police,  in  the  prevention 
of  offences,  by  greater  care  of  their  property,  and  vigilance  in  their 
houses;  it  is,  in  fact,  well  known  that  a  calculation  of  the  reckless 
exposure  of  goods  for  sale,  and  of  the  gullibility  or  carelessness 
of  domestic  servants,  is  the  ground  on  which  many  a  London 
thief  decides  his  profession  for  himself,  in  preference  to  honest 
labour,  and  invites  others  to  join  him  in  the  *  holy  alliance.* 
This  culpable  negligence  and  its  results  are  clearly  exhibited  in 
the  police-returns  for  1845 :  we  read  therein,  that,  out  of  1 1,676 
felonies, 

'  547  were  cases  of  stealing  tools,  wood,  glass,  &&,  from  unfinished 
houses;  229,  of  stealing  from  carts  or  carriages;  337,  of  stealing  linen 
exposed  to  dry;  587,  of  stealing  poultry,  &c.,  in  outhouses;  1,588,  of 
stealing  goods  exposal  for  sale ;  1 ,  880,  stealing  from  houses  where  doors 
were  left  open  '— 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number ;  and  which  might,  so  the 
constables  assert,  hare  been,  to  a  great,  extent,  prevented  hy 
suitable  care.    Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  means  of  disposing 

of 
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uf  such  plunder  are  abundant  and  easy,  open  day  and  night  to 
thieves,  both  old  and  young*.  It  may  as  well  be  hinted  to  our 
readers  that  *  dealer  in  marine  stores  *  is  a  common  synonym  for 
'  receiver  of  stolen  goods.' 

And  what  counterpoise  does  society  ofTer  to  such  temptations? 
We  hare  seen  that  everything  physical  is  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
mischief ;  surely,  then,  it  will  be  opposed  by  every  moral  provi- 
sion : — '  If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend.* 

Out  of  the  total  of  59, 123  persons  taken  into  custody, 

15,263  could  neither  write  nor  read  ; 
39,659  could  read  only  and  write  imperfectly. 

We  cite  this  return,  not  in  a  superstitious  belief  that  man  can  be 
regenerated  by  mere  literary  acquirements,  but  as  an  indication 
of  the  sinful  neglect  of  oare  and  duty  which,  in  abandoning  these 
infants  to  corruption,  has  consigned  their  manhood  to  crime  and 
punishment. 

The  number  of  '  Ragged  Schools  *  in  existence,  and  of  the 
parties  who  attend  them,  with  their  sad  peculiariiies  of  condition, 
may  be  more  easily  stated. 

The  last  Report  shows  a  return  of  26  schools,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  2600  children,  and  250  teachers.  Since 
that  period  4  more  have  been  added,  making  an  amount  of 
30  schools  (still  much  below  what  is  required),  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  at  least  3000  children.  Some  are  opened 
on  Sunday  evenings  only,  and  in  that  case  are  managed  entirely 
by  voluntary  teachers;*  some  are  open  two  evenings  in  the 
week — others  five — and,  in  these  last  cases,  the  education  is  con- 
ducted by  a  paid  master ;  not  more  than  two  or  three  are  open 
during  the  day.  In  the  schools  which  are  open  on  the  Sunday 
only,  nothing  is  taught  but  religion  ;  in  those  which  receive  pupils 
on  week-days,  though  the  whole  begins  and  closes  with  religious 
exercise,  there  are  superadded  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
We  may  describe  one  lately  established,  as  a  sample  of  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  which  may  be  generally  anticipated  by 
and  bye : — its  system  is  that  recommended  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Socie^ ;  the  studies  begin  with  Scripture  lessons,  are 
carried  through  all  the  manipulations  of  the  Primer,  slate-pencil, 
and  Cocker,  aided  by  a  variety  of  attractive  illustrations ;  and  end 
with  a  hymn.  This  is  the  course  for  the  four  first  days  of  the 
week ;  on  the  fifth  (and  here  is  the  new  feature),  the  children, 
having  commenced  as  usual,  are  disposed  in  industrial  classes — 

*  The  school  ia  Jurttou-itreet,  Lambeth,  is  oue  of  these,  and  is  a  very  beautiful 
a|)ecimcn  of  zeal,  piety,  and  earnest  diligence  ou  the  part  of  the  couductors:  it  has 
enjoyed  great  bucocm. 

the 


the  girls  to  cvcr^  kind  of  needlework,  the  boys  to  the  crafts 
of  tailoring  and  sbocmaking'.  Admission  to  the  industrial  class 
is  Irealed  ns  a  reward,  none  being  allowed  to  join  it  who  do  not 
present  a  ticket  as  an  evidence  of  their  regular  attendance  during 
the  former  days  of  the  week.  The  numbers  present  on  the 
last  evening  of  which  we  have  a  return,  were  63  girls  and  42 
boys,  all  of  them  brought  from  the  most  miserable  localities; 
they  were  diligent,  and  well  pleased  with  the  notion  of  mending 
their  own  cloihcs;  and  a  bargain  was  soon  struck  between  the 
two  classes  of  the  lads — that  the  tailors  should  mend  coats  for 
the  shoemakers,  and  the  shoemakers  return  the  compliment  to 
the  tailors.  'I'bough  the  numbers  which  have  been  received  into 
ihe  school  amount  to  283,  the  average  attendance^  sucb  is  their 
spirit  of  rambling,  goes  no  higher  than  53  boys  and  71  girls; 
the  school  being  open  from  half-past  six  to  nine.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  establishment  are  xery  moderate :  the  entire  cost, 
inclusive  of  wages  to  the  master-shoemaker,  master -tail  or,  and 
mialress-necdlcwuman,  being  only  about  3rf.  a-week  for  each  child 
on  the  average  attendance  of  124,  and  not  much  more  than  \d. 
a-week  on  the  full  complement  of  those  admitted. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  details 
that  exhibit  the  social  condition  of  a  large  part  of  these  obildrcn. 
We  have  been  unable,  through  want  of  time,  to  obtain  minute 
returns  from  every  school  ;  the  statements,  however,  with  which 
we  arc  furnished,  may,  wc  believe,  be  relied  on  as  supplying 
a  just  notion  of  the  whole  mass.  We  have  examined  fifteen 
schools,  and  have  arrived  at  an  amount  of  2S45  children  and 
young  persons  between  the  ages  of  iive  and  seventeen,  with 
some  few  ei-en  older,  who  are  occasional  hearers.  The  number 
of  average  attendants  will  be  less  by  at  least  one-third,  or  about 
1600.  Now  of  these  we  find  that  162  confess  that  they  have 
been  in  prison;  116  have  run  away  from  their  homes;  170 
sleep  in  lodging-houses  (the  chief  sinks  of  iniquity  in  tlie  me- 
tropolis) ;  253  live  by  begging;  216  have  no  shoes  or  stockings  ; 
280  have  no  hat,  cap,  or  bonnet;  101  have  no  body-linen;  249 
never  sleep  in  beds  ;  68  are  the  children  of  convicts  ;  125  have 
stepmothers;  and  306  have  lost  one  or  both  parents,  a  large 
proportion  having  lost  both. 

Here  is  subject-matter  enough  for  the  sentimental,  for  spare 
tears  and  wandering  sympathies !  Those  who,  amidst  the  en- 
joyments of  existence,  seek  the  luxury  of  woe  in  a  poem  or  a 
romance,  may  learn  that  the  realities  of  life  are  more  touching 
than  fiction;  and  the  practical  alleviation  of  sorrow  quite  as 
delightful  as  the  happy  conclusion  of  a  novel.  We  must,  too, 
have  political  economy  on  our  side,  for,  whatever  it  may  de- 
termine 
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lermine  rMpeclinp  the  ragjjed  and  ihe  mentlicant,  it  can  give 
but  one  juO<(inent  toucLing  iho&e  wbo  are  tlie  cliildren  uf  cun- 
virts,  and  tbose  who  have  no  parents,  or  whose  parents  have 
forced  them  to  the  perpetration  of  crime.  There  is  a  beautilut 
text,  •  When  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the 
Lord  will  take  me  up.'  (P&almxxvii.)  Society  has  been  ordained 
by  God  for  the  benefit  of  his  creatures;  and  it  should,  therefore, 
enter  into  tlie  spirit  of  his  laws  with  a  heart  of  devout  and  afiec- 
tionate  imitation. 

The  results  of  all  these  various  efforts  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  *  laeta,  Iristia,  ambigua, 
manifesta.*  If  we  measure  them  by  the  line  that  marks  the 
peace  and  amelioration  of  society,  lliey  will  appear,  in  the  amount 
of  evil  that  remains,  to  have  fallen  short  of  their  purpose;  if  wc 
consider  them  in  reference  to  the  curiuus  and  manifold  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  success — to  the  proofs  we  have  obtained  of 
individual  improvement — and  to  ilic  experience  thence  derived  of 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  this  class — the  note  of  despair  may  be 
exchanged  for  one  of  rejoicing.  DoubUess>  whatever  has  been 
the  effect  upon  the  pupils,  the  teacliers  have  much  ground  for 
exultation  ;  they  have  attained  for  thcmscUcs.  by  immoveable 
endurance  and  pious  hope,  as  much  consolation  as  they  have 
bestowed,  rivalling  martyrs  and  ascetics  in  all  the  energies  of 
charity  and  patience. 

It  is  indeed  matter  of  astonishment  to  all  those  who  arc  con- 
versant with  this  class  of  our  population^  that  so  much  success  has 
attended  these  humble  missionaries.  They  seek  lo  reclaim  a 
wild  and  lawless  race,  unaccustomed  from  their  earliest  years  to 
the  slightest  moriil  influence,  or  even  restraint,  and  bring  them 
back  to  notions  of  civilization  and  domestic  life,  'i'hcir  first  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  roving  habits  of  many  of  these  infanls  of  nature, 
who  oftentimes  quit  their  residences,  if  residences  they  have,  and 
migrate  in  ffocks  to  other  districts  of  the  great  city.  'J'hosc, 
again,  who,  while  in  town,  arc  more  stationary  in  their  nightly  re- 
sorts, indulge,  nevertheless,  in  long  absences  from  London,  and 
roam  for  weeks  together  over  the  neighbouring  counties.  The 
fine  months  of  summer  are  fatal  to  learning;  the  chills  and  rains 
of  winter  drive  them  to  the  schools  for  warmth  and  shelter.  But 
such  broken  studies  and  imperfect  discipline  leave,  on  such  va- 
grants, few  traces  of  progress  in  which  ibe  teacher  con  hnd  his 
cnnsolation.  Authority  be  cannot  exercise;  the  children  may  be 
coaxed,  but  they  cannot  be  coerced;  fines  it  is  absurd  to  think  of; 
healing  would  not  be  efficacious,  nor  indeed  safe;  expulsion  is  no 
punishment.  They  must  come  when  they  like,  or  ihcy  will  not 
come  at  all,  for  we  offer  neither  food,  nor  clothing,  nor  immediate 
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tpinporal  advnntnwp  of  any  kind;  their  hopes  and  their  fears  are 
ftlikc  unawiik(*ned,  nnd  wnnton  tnstos  find  nothini^  to  counteract 
them.  A  procession  or  a  new  show  throws  confusion  intt»  every 
•g:ymnasium,'  and  sliears  the  master  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
of  half  his  listeners.  It  was  our  lot,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  visit  one 
of  these  Ra^e:ed -schools  at  8  o'clock  in  the  eveninj*  :  we  found  il 
comparatively  deserted  ;  but  llie  ni>8terv  was  soon  solved  by  the 
announcement  that,  it  being  Lord  Mayor*s  Day,  many  had  de- 
termined to  avail  themselves  of  so  glorious  an  opportunity  for 
pleasure  or  for  pn>ril. 

The  habits,  too,  of  their  daily  life,  the  associations  they  ne- 
cessarily form,  are  all  alike  in  the  way  of  the  toncber :  the  lessons 
of  the  evening  are  reverse<l  by  the  pranicc  of  the  foHowing 
day — passed^  too  probably,  amidst  the  hiwcst  scenes  of  vice 
and  rcvclrv.  If  kept  at  home,  they  are  %vitnesses  of  all  that 
is  most  vile  in  Inn^itage  and  conduct;  if  sent  abpoail,  it  is  tn 
beer  '^'i  prepared  falsehoods — or  cheat  methodically  in  their  small 
trades — or  steal  for  immediate  consumption  or  for  sale  at  the 
receinng-shop.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  infusing  into  these  wan- 
derers a  sense  of  shame,  and  delicate  notions  of  '  raeum  and 
tuum  !'  Having  nothJn?  of  their  o\vn,  they  are  under  no  terrors 
of  the  law  of  rctalinlion  ;  being  destitute  of  commcm  necessaries, 
thev  cannot  recognize  the?  exclusive  possession  of  suprrDuilies  ; 
and  so,  less  with  a  desire  to  infringe  another  man's  rights  than  to 
assert  what  they  consider  to  be  their  own,  they  help  themselves 
to  cverythmg  that  comes  in  their  way.  They  make  little  or 
no  secret  of  their  successful  operations,  cloaking  them  only  with 
cuphonous  terms:  they  'find  '  evervihing — they  Make*  nothing  ; 
no  ninlter  the  bulk  or  quality  of  the  article,  il  was  '  found/ — 
sometimes  nearly  a  side  of  bactm,  just  at  the  convenient  time  and 
place;  nnd  many  arc  the  loud  and  bitter  complaints  that  the 
'dealer  in  marine  stores'  is  utterly  dishonest,  and  has  given  for 
the  thing  but  half  the  price  that  could  he  got  in  the  market. 

Nor  does  punishment  humble  them  more  eflcctualty  than 
crime;  they  see  in  it  less  of  the  justice  of  the  law.  than  of  the 
skill  of  the  policeman;  they  have  been  found  out,  and  senlcnccd 
accordingly ;  that  is  the  plain  statement  of  the  case,  and  they 
seldom  conceal  it.  Oftentimes  have  we  heard  nn  able  and  amiable 
barrister — one  wlio  takes  a  deep  inlerest  in  these  schools — relate 
that,  in  passing  through  the  bye-streets  and  alleys,  he  has  been 

saluted  by  some  wild  urchin  with  'How  do  ye  do,  Mr.  V V 

*  Very  well,  1  thank  you;  but  how  do  j-ou  know  me?"  '  Know 
you !  why,  but  the  other  day  you  got  me  off  at  the  Old  Badey  !* 
Indeed,  it  not  unlrequentty  happtMis  that  the  b;>^s,  on  quitting 
the  prisons,  will  march  straight  to  the  scboolsj  and  resume  their 

accustomed 
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acciutomed  placef,  with  an  apology  to  the  teacher—'  Sorry  i 
could  not  oome  before;  had  ten  days  of  Bridewell.*  We  mutt 
add  a  little  anecdote  recorded  by  one  of  the  City  miasionariM. 
This  kind  and  worthy  man  bad  endeared  himself  to  the  whole  of 
his  district,  and  specially  to  the  younger  population.  One  evening, 
having  put  on  a  new  coat,  he  went,  about  dusk,  through  a  remote 
street,  and  was  instantly  marked  as  a  quarry  by  one  of  these  rapa- 
cious vagabonds.  The  urchin  did  not  know  him  in  his  new  attire, 
and,  therefore,  without  hesitation  relieved  his  pockets  of  their  con- 
tents. The  missionary  did  not  discover  his  loss,  nor  the  boy  his 
victim,  until,  in  his  flight,  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  street- 
He  then  looked  round,  and  recognized,  in  the  distance,  his  old 
friend  and  teacher;  he  ran  back  to  him  breathless—-' Halloa,' 
said  he,  '  is  it  you,  Mr.  ?     I  did  not  know  you  in  your  new 

coat ;  here  *8  your  handkerchief  for  you !'  Why,  surely  here  are 
the  practices  and  morals  of  violent  and  ignorant  timn ;  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  the  modem  Dyaks !  Robbery  is  a  profession 
whereby  they  obtain  all  their  subsistence,  and  not  a  little  reputa- 
tion—vice reigns  predominant  over  all  that  portion  of  the  social 
system,  qualified  only,  as  in  this  case,  by  the  occasional  sympa- 
thies of  rude  and  barbarian  virtue. 

But  the  labour  has  not  been  altogether  unproductive,  and  the 
seed  has  yielded  an  increase.  We  have,  we  think,  a  right  to  an 
estimate,  in  the  calculation  of  service,  not  only  of  the  good  which 
has  been  done,  but  of  the  evil  that  has  been  prevented.  Orderly 
and  decent  habits  are  of  slow  growth,  and  specially  in  those  cir- 
oumstances  where  the  practice  is  inevitably  separated  from  the 
theory.  A  washed  face,  no  doubt,  is  a  simple  preliminary,  but 
yet  one  that  may  not  at  first  be  exacted  of  a  child  revelling  ha- 
bitually in  filth,  and  living  in  a  district  where  water  is  scarce. 
Perseveran^,  however,  has  prevailed ;  many  are  cleanly ;  more 
are  tamed  \  not  a  few  are  brought  to  the  desire  of  better  things. 
The  affection  they  entertain  fur  their  teachers  is  very  striking, 
based,  in  great  measure,  on  the  unhappy  fact  that,  except  from 
these  devoted  missionaries,  they  have  never  enjoyed  the  language 
of  kindness.  It  is  peculiar,  and  expressed  after  the  fashion  of 
their  rough  nature.  A  short  time  ago,  the  night  having  set  in,  we 
were  passing  through  a  dark  street  to  the  inspection  of  a  school, 
whm  a  gentleman  in  the  company  was  addressed  with  '  How  are 
you,  there  ?  *  He  looked  at  the  lad,  who  turned  from  him  with 
evident  displeasure,  saying,  '  Oh,  I  thought  you  were  Teacher ; 
if  you  had  been,  I  'd  have  shaken  hands  with  you.*  This  may  be 
a  small  fact  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  mighty  one  to  show  the  power  of 
sympathy  over  these  Arabs  of  the  metropolis. 

Nor  is  the  effect  transient.     Several  have  been  placed  in  situ- 
ations. 
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aliens^  hnmblct  it  U  true,  but  vastly  superior  lo  the  condition 
whence  they  sprang.  We  have  traced,  without  sui-prisc,  sundry 
instances  of  disappointment ;  but  we  could,  on  the  other  hand, 
detail  many  examples,  and  specially  amon^  the  females,  of  real 
and  lasting  amelioration ;  and  the  teachers  are  rewarded  by  fre- 
quent expressions  of  approval  from  those  who  have  admitted  on 
trial  these  poor  children  to  their  service.  We  may  rejoice,  too, 
that  the  pattern,  exhibited  in  London,  has  been  imitated,  where  it 
is  so  greatly  needed,  in  Birininghani,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 
The  history  of  the  efforts  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  successful  results 
that  attended  the  industrial  school  in  that  place,  will  repay  any 
reader  of  the  statement  in  a  lute  Number  of  '  Chambers's  Edin- 
burgh Journal  ;*  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  wc  hear  of 
the  ETood  example  being  followed  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

It  must,  we  presume,  be  now  manifest  to  every  one  that  ordi- 
nary men  and  ordinary  systems  are  utterly  unserviceable  for  ibis 
part  of  our  species — they  are  the  wild  colts  of  the  Pampas,  not 
the  sober  nags  of  the  paddock  ;  the  lasso,  not  the  sieve,  must  be 
the  instrument  of  their  capture.  But  it  is  no  less  manifest  that 
they  may  be  brought  within  the  jiale  of  civilised  society,  become 
subject  to  its  laws,  and  be  sharers  of  its  duties.  If  the  '  Ragged 
Schtxil  Union  *  shall  have  done  no  more  than  devclope  the  exist- 
ence of  this  forsaken  class,  and  show  the  practicability  of  its  re- 
storation to  moral  life,  it  will  have  deserved  the  gratitude  and  the 
co-operation  of  every  thinking  citizen. 

A  scheme  is  now  on  fo4>t  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
day-school  (a  model,  wc  trust,  to  many  others),  to  be  planted  in 
the  worst  locality  in  the  metropolis,  and  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ceptiuu  of  the  most  vagabond  and  destitute  boys,  wbo  will  be 
trained,  not  only  in  the  elements  of  ordinary  instruction,  but  to 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  some  trade  or  calling.  Such  a 
course,  desirable  in  every  system  of  education  of  the  people, 
which,  after  all,  is  to  qualify  them  to  do  their  duty  in  that  state 
of  life  lo  which  it  has  pleased  God  t(t  call  them,  is  essentially 
necessary  in  the  treatment  of  these  lads.  Living  in  the  midst  of 
idleness  and  vice,  few  of  ibem  have  an  appetite  for  honest  employ- 
ment, or  any  acquaintance  with  it;  many  disregard  the  education 
thai  is  offered  to  them,  because  it  seems  to  hold  forth  no  favourable 
promise;  and  the  few,  well  disposed  to  work,  arc  rejected  by 
employers,  who  shrink  from  the  mark  on  their  foreheads,  stamped 
by  evil  associations  anil  p.irrnlal  ignorance  and  crime.  But  let  a 
prospect  be  opened  of  '  useful  learning' — of  something  that  may 
eventually  be  turned  to  account  in  the  great  pursuit  of  subsistence; 
and  hundreds,  we  venture  to  assert,  will  joyfully  and  earnestly 
accept  the  boon.  None  but  the  most  destitute  must  be  ad- 
milted  ; 
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mittpd ;  none  but  those  whose  wretched  circumstances  seem  to 

place  them  beyond  the  possibilities  of  virtue.  The  school  must 
stand  in  the  very  midst  uf  the  district,  not  planted  in  some  remote 
corner  of  the  county;  it  must  be  so  placed  as  to  hold  forth  n 
constant  example,  and  act  l>cneficially,  even  on  the  parents  them- 
telvcs,  by  the  daily  exhibition  <»f  improved  and  improving 
children. 

We  are  often  met  with  the  interrogatory — •  What  will  you 
do   with    ihese  children    when    you    have   educated    tliem  V     A 
reply  may  partly  be  found  in  the  statements  already  piven;  but  < 
question   for    question — '  What   \s\\\  you  do   with  them,  if  yon 
neglect  to  educate  them  V     They  are  not  soap-bubbles,  or  peach- 
blossoms, — things  that  can  be  puffed  away  by  the  breath  of  a  \ 
suckling:    they   are    the    seeds   of   future   generations;  and  the 
wheat  or  tares  will   predominate,  as  Christian  principle  or  igno-  ; 
rant  selfishness  shall,  hereafter,  govern  our  conduct.     We  must) 
cease,  if  we  would   be  safe,  to  trust  in  measures  of  coercion  and' 
chastisement  for  our  juvenile  vagrants;  they  arc  not  too  many 
to  be  educated  as  infants  ;  they  are  far  too  many  to  be  punished  as  ! 
adults.     We  must  entertain   higher  thoughts  for  them   and   for 
England — and,  wiih  a  just  appreciation  of  their  rights,  and  out 
own  duties,   not  only   iiclp  them,  by  Ciod's  blessing,  from  these 
depths  of  degradation ;  but  raise  them  to  a  level  on  which  they 
may  run   the  course  that  is  set  before  them,  ns  citizens  of  the  j 
British  Empire,  and  heirs  of  a  glorious  immortality. 


Art.  V. — La  Spedizione  di  Carlo  Odoardo  Stuart  veyli  anni 
1743-6,  descritta  Lah'namente  nel  1751  ilal  Gesuitu  Giulio 
Cordaru,  e  ora  fatta  Italiana  da  Antonio  GussallL  Milano, 
1845. 

^T^HAT  civil  war  U  the  saddest  of  national  misfortunes,  and 
-■-  unrighteous  rebellion  the  highest  crime  that  man  can  com- 
mit against  man,  are  proptisitious  which  few  will  dispute,  when 
stated  apart  from  political  feeling.  Yet  not  only  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent judgment  formed  upon  these  points  amid  the  din  and  ex- 
citement of  troubled  times,  but  in  almost  every  case  popular 
legend  and  tradition  arc  prone  to  clothe  these  scourges  with  at- 
tractive colours,  wlilch  even  the  iron  pen  of  history  is  loath  to 
deface.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  since  scarcely  any  cause,  however 
unworthy  or  desperate,  has  been  entirety  without  the  support  of 
highminded  and  heroic  characters,  who,  in  hazarding  all  that  was 
dear  to  themselves,   and  precious  to  their  country,   have  acied 


solely  and  constuntly  for  conscience'  sake.  Thus  bave  the  reli- 
gious wars  in  France,  the  rivalry  of  the  Ro»es  in  England,  even 
the  Bkiriiiislicsof  the  Covenanters  in  Scotlaml,  developed  charac- 
ters and  incidents  honourable  to  human  nature,  and  jirolific  in 
themes  for  the  biographer  and  the  poet.  The  various  risings 
during  last  century,  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to 
the  British  throne,  are  instances  still  more  in  point,  for  there 
principle  was  in  direct  antagonism  wiih  expediency.  Setting 
aside  the  pica  founded  on  divine  and  indefeasible  right,  and 
granting  that  the  unconstitutional  conduct  of  James  11.  had  vir- 
tually released  his  subjects  from  their  duty,  still  the  hereditary 
claims  of  his  son  were  beyond  all  doubt,  and  the  miserable 
calumny  which  questioned  his  birth  was  too  monstrous  an  asser- 
tion to  tell  in  favrnir  of  a  parly  tvhich  had  none  other  to  urge.  It 
were  vain  now  to  speculate  on  the  results  to  our  country,  had  the 
Princo  of  Wales  been  placed  under  the  training  of  judicious  Pro- 
testant instructors,  and  called  to  the  succession  when  the  avowedly 
mako-shift  reign  of  William  had  reached  its  natural  termination. 
But  undoubtedly  the  individual  character  of  those  sovereigns  who 
*  reigned  in  his  stead  *  was  not  such  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
foreign  powers,  or  to  conciliate  the  many  at  home,  who»  grudging 
them  even  a  lip-service,  leserieil  the  alletfiunce  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  obedience  of  their  hands^  for  liim  whom  they  held  to  be 
their  rightful  lord. 

Thus  far  was  the  Jacobite  cause  based  upon  sentiments  worthy 
of  sympathy,  no»  was  it  without  other  propitious  influences.  Its 
country  leaders  (for  at  court  there  was  little  to  choose  between  a 
corrupt  government  and  a  self-seeking  opposition)  included  many 
heads  of  the  most  ancient  houses^  especially  in  those  districts 
where  family  influence  retained  an  almost  feudal  sway ;  men  more 
ready  to  ha2ard  their  all  in  behalf  of  a  houseless  exile  than  to 
calculate  the  advantages  of  facile  conformity,  or  the  gains  of 
revolutionary  vicissitude.  It  had  the  warm  support  of  the  ladles, 
ever  prompt  to  sympathise  with  the  unfortunate.  The  mass  of 
its  followers  were  persons  in  whom  the  olden  tics  of  loyalty  and 
clanship  ct>nscienliously  resisted  the  innovations  uf  political  wis- 
dom. That  the  (juatities  essential  to  a  more  than  temporary 
success  were  wanting,  that  the  ultimate  failure  was  total,  and 
that  the  eventual  results  of  the  Hanoverian  sway  conciliated  all 
disafleclion,  and  raised  our  country  to  an  unparalleled  prosperity, 
arc  circumstances  in  no  way  detracting  ffom  the  romantic  interest 
that  hangs  round  tho  Jacobite  struggles, 

A  theme  \vhich  brought  to  our  very  doors  iuctdenls  fitted  for 
the  days  of  chivalry,  and  whi(  h  connected  our  fathers  with  advcn- 
luret  worthy  of  the  paladins^  has  naturally  inspired  many  a  popu- 
lar 
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lar  melody,  and  become  a  favourite  in  our  national  literature : 
and  although  a  standard  history  of  the  rebellions  of  last  century 
remains  to  be  written,  the  materials  for  it,  recently  re-arranged  in 
the  interesting  volumes  of  Mr.  J.  £.  Jesse  and  Mrs.  Thomson,  may 
now  be  regarded  as  nearly  complete.  Some  gleanings  may,  how- 
ever, still  be  found,  especially  on  the  Continent;  and  to  this  point 
our  present  paper  is  given.  The  revolution  of  1792  has  indeed 
swept  from  France  most  traces  of  the  mock  pageantry  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  as  well  as  of  the  stately  court  of  Versailles ;  but  in  Italy  the 
traveller  is  often  startled  by  some  memorial  of  vagabond  royalty, 
in  connection  with  the  Stuart  name.  At  Florence,  whilst  pacing 
'  Santa  Croce*s  holy  precincts,'  he  may  gaze  on  the  memorial  raised 
to  Alfieri's  wayward  genius  by  her  who  found  in  his  affection  a 
solace  for  the  neglect  of  her  degraded  husband,  Charles  Edward ; 
in  an  adjoining  chapel  he  may  visit  the  spot  of  her  own  repose ; 
at  the  Palazzo  Guadagni  (now  San  Clemente),  the  home  of  her 
ill-starred  union,  he  will  find  furniture  bearing  medallion  por- 

C  R 
traits  of  the  spouses,  the  arms  of  England  in  the  ball,  and  —p 

upon  the  chimney  weathercocks,  as  if  in  mockery  of  a  royalty  the 
sport  of  every  wind.  Travelling  onward,  he  may  note  lapidary 
inscriptions  commemorative  of  the  exiles  and  their  temporary  so- 
journ, in  the  ducal  palace  of  Urbino;  in  the  Cattani  villa,  near 
Pesaro ;  at  Yiterbo,  whither  the  son  of  James  II.  repaired  to  meet 
his  bride,  and  at  Montefiascone,  where  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed ;  at  Alba  Longa,  where  Charles  Edward  dragged 
out  his  last  dishonoured  years ;  at  Frascati,  where  he  was  buried — 
where  his  brother,  the  good  Cardinal -Bishop,  long  and  admirably 
maintained  the  respect  due  to  his  birth  and  his  mitre — and 
where  a  gray-haired  retainer  of  the  decayed  house  still  loves  to 
gossip  of  his  former  masters.  Lastly,  at  Rome  he  will  find  him- 
self surrounded  by  Stuart  memorials,  and  may  yet  pick  up  some 
Stuart  relics.  The  Muti  (now  Savorelli)  palace  was  the  home 
of  the  little  court  from  their  first  arrival  in  the  metropolis  of  their 
Church  until  the  death  of  Charles  Edward ;  the  Cardinal  resided 
chieily  at  the  Cancellaria ;  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  his  titular 
parish,  bears  his  arms;  his  mothers  heart  is  enshrined  in  the 
church  of  the  Santissimi  Apostoli;  whilst  her  tasteless  tomb  en- 
cumbers St.  Peter's,  in  the  crypt  whereof  are  the  ashes  of  her 
husband  and  her  two  sons,  whose  monument,  erected  by  the  heir 
of  George  III.,  suitably  closes  a  career  habitually  marked  by 
contrasts  and  contradictions. 

In  the  Communal  Archives  of  Urbino  there  is  preserved  a  record 
of  the  residence  of  *  James  the  Third,  Kitiff  of  Great  Britain^  in 
that  city,  which  throws  some  new  lights  upon  a  part  of  his  history  as 

yet 
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yet  lilllo  illustrateJ.*  It  was  the  fate  of  the  StunrU  tn  experience 
ami  to  manifest  to  the  world  the  faithlessness  of  the  Buurbons, 
who,  willi  a  stMfish  policy  that  has  l>ecn  amply  avenged  on  their 
posterity,  affected  an  interest  in  the  English  exiles  only  at  the 
moment,  and  In  the  degree,  consistent  with  their  own  temporary 
objects,  and  who  never  cherished  them  but  to  squeeze  the  fruit 
and  toss  away  the  rind.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  wliich  Louis 
XIV.  recognised  the  Hanoverinn  surcession,  was  but  the  first  of 
a  series  of  untoward  events  for  the  Jacobite  cause,  and  it  was 
rapidly  followed  by  the  death  of  that  monarch,  and  by  the  entire 
failure  of  the  titular  Kind's  descent  upon  Scotland.  The  Regent 
Orleans  was  not  the  man  to  l>efriend  a  falling  cause;  James,  on 
his  return  to  the  Continent,  found  no  asylum  open  to  him  but  the 
papal  city  of  Avignon ;  and  though,  for  a  prince  whose  family  Ua<l 
made  such  sacrifices  for  the  Romish  faith,  and  whose  residence 
under  almost  any  temporal  soverei^i  might  have  compromised 
his  hostj  the  Papal  states  were  the  natural  asylum, — eren  in  that 
town  the  jealousies  of  England  denied  him  a  tranquil  abode. 
As  the  Stuarts  were  at  once  the  martyrs  for  Popery,  and  the 
means  whereby  heretical  England  might  be  reclaimed,  it  became 
equally  the  paternal  care  and  the  policy  of  successive  pontitis  to 
afford  them  an  honourable  retreat,  and  to  promote  their  eventual 
restoration;  but  Clement  XI.,  by  birth  an  Albani  of  Urbino, 
was  moreover  a  man  of  kind  and  generous  dispoiiilions,  in 
whom  illustrious  misfortune  was  sure  of  a  friend.  He  therefore 
readily  offered  his  aid  in  extricating  James  from  his  embar- 
rassing position  ;  and  regarding  it  as  matter  of  public  scandal,  that 
one  with  such  claims  should  wander  as  a  vagrant,  spurned  from 
door  to  door,  he  settled  upon  the  royal  exile  a  pension  of  12,000 
scudi  (2610/.),  and  invited  Iiim  to  select  for  his  abode  some  town 
in  the  Italian  dominions  of  the  Church,  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gesting Urbino.  The  reasons  for  this  preference  may  have  been 
the  private  influence  which  his  Holiness  could  there  render  sub- 
servient to  the  convenience  of  his  guest,  and  also  the  superior 
accommodation  of  the  stately  palace,  wherein  the  long  line  of  its 
illustrious  Dukes  had,  until  within  a  century,  kept  a  court  cele- 
brated throughout  Italy  as  an  asylum  of  the  muses  and  the  graces, 
a  haven  of  letters  and  arts. 

When  James  had  decitled  upon  accepting  Urbino  as  a  resi- 
dence, the  Pope  consulted  his  comfort  by  appointing  to  its  go- 
vernment Monsigniir  Alemanno  Salviati,  n  prelate  already  well 
known  to  the  Prince  at  Avignon,  and  by  sending  one  of  his  own 
nephews  to   attend  him   on  his  arrival,  with  a  suitable  guard  of 

*   Dtario  di  Gioronui  Furtunuuio  (lueroli    Pucct,  aullft  vciuilA  |tcraiiujciiia  c  di^ 
ccsw  du  Urbino,  del  R£  deUa  Gnu  Brctogaa  Qiacomo  III.  Stuunlih 
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honour.  After  visiting  Rome  to  attend  the  functtont  of  St, 
Peter's  day,  and  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  Pontiff,  who  pre- 
sented him  witli  20,060  scudi  (4350/.),  he  arrived  at  Urhino  on 
the  Uth  of  Jul}-,  1717,  accomi>anicd  by  the  Dukes  of  Ormond, 
Mar,  and  Perth,  and  by  a  large  suite,  chiefly  of  Saittisli  gentle- 
men.* Recent  iinprovcinents  have  rendered  its  rugged  site  com- 
paratively accessible,  but  even  then  his  Swiss  carriage  waa  draped 
up  to  the  palace  by  only  three  horses.  Next  morning  he  gave 
audience  to  the  principal  resident  nobility,  with  the  Gonfaloniere 
or  chief  magistrate  at  their  head,  who  kissed  the  lapel  of  his 
waistcoat,  after  which   he  attended   high  maas  in  the  cathedral.  , 

From  the  details  of  similar  ceremonials,  the  empty  pageants  of  a      ^H 
nominal  royalty,  we  gather  a  few  curious  particulars  ol   tliis  slia-      ^^ 
dowy  court.     The  most  important  and  imposing  of  such  occasions 
were  those  for  devotional  purposes,   including  a  daily  procession  1 

to  mass,  followed  by  the  R^jmanists  of  his  own  suite,  and  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  town.  On  fete-davs,  and  at  his  usual 
afternoon  promenade,  that  indispensable  observance  of  Italian 
life,  lie  drove  in  a  cnach'and-six,  escorted  by  his  courtiers  on 
horseback,  and  attended  by  liveried  lac<|ueys  and  a  guard  of 
honour.  A  smile  at  such  attelage  may  ariae,  when  we  add  that 
the  distance  from  the  palace  to  the  cathedral  is  scarcely  the 
length  of  a  state-carriage  when  harnessed,  and  that  the  longest  of 
the  three  drives  then  practicable  docs  not  exceed  a  mUe.  Kach 
of  these  led  to  a  convent,  but  not  unfrequeuily  aucU  visits  were 
more  with  a  sporting  than  a  spiritual  object,  and  were  endctl  by 
*  some  hare-coursing  with  his  clever  little  Danish  doggies.' 

The  stagnate  gaieties  of  this  provincial  town  received  a  remark- 
able stimulus  from  the  arrival  of  so  distinguished  a  guest,  and  the 
leading  residents  established  public  assemblies  for  Sunday  and  other 
holiday  evenings  during  the  winter.  These  '  King  James  111.' 
good-humouredly  attended,  joining  freely  in  the  conversation,  and 
takinz^  his  place  at  the  card-table  to  ]>Iay  omhre  with  the  ladies. 
lie  also  honoured  by  his  occasional  visits  the  evening  receptions 
at  the  Casa  Bonaventura,  'at  wliich  there  was  first  a  musical  per- 
formance by  native  and  other  artists,  until  his  Majesty  rising, 
bowed  thrice  to  the  ladies,  and  retired,  but  without  allowing  any 
of  the  gentlemen  to  attend  him  to  the  door,  except  his  own  suite, 
who,  after  seeing  him  to  the  palace,  returned  to  the  ball  and 
cards  which  followed,  with  beautiful  refreshments,  all  in  sump- 
tuous and  brilliant  style.'  As  the  carnival  of  1718  advanced, 
anmlcur  theatricals  were  got  up  by  the  Academicians  of  the  Pas- 

*  Tbvre  la  in  llie  ftftme  orcliires  a  list  uf  tlit:  court,  alMut  firtj  in  uunnUr,  incluUiltg 
4wu  liulitfs,  due  of  wWm  wu  tlie  bi^li-ipirile<l  CuiuitCiii  of  NiUii(ia!e. 
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coli.  ihc  ehtortaiTimeiits  bcin^  Agrippa,  Grisclda,  and  the  FcaU 
of  Hercules,  the  last  of  wbich  became  an  amazing'  favourite  of  the 
titular  liing,  who  prcsenlctl  the  performers  with  a  silver  b«)wl 
which  ihey  sold  for  164  dollars.*  la  order,  however,  to  enjoj 
the  more  refined  amusement  of  the  opera,  he  made  an  excursion 
to  Fano,  a  town  possessing;  for  him  associations  of  no  ordinary 
interest.  Laura  Materozzi,  daughter  of  an  ancient  family  there, 
prolwhly  owed  to  the  accident  of  her  mother  being  sister  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin  her  elevation  to  sovereign  rank,  as  wife  of 
Alfonso  duke  of  Modcna;  her  daughter  Maria  Beatrice  became 
Queen  of  England,  and  mother  of  the  exile.  During  Lent, 
oratorios  were  given  at  the  governor's  expense,  and  the  Easter 
solemnities  were  performed  by  James  with  exemplary  devotion* 
thongh  with  a  magnificence  becoming  liis  conventional  rank. 
These  having  been  concluded,  musical  entertainments  were  pro- 
vided for  him  by  the  families  of  Bon&ventma  and  StaccoUi  but 
on  the  ISth  of  May  a  courier  brought  tidings  of  the  death  nf  the 
widowed  Mary  of  Modena  in  France,  and  the  liny  court  of  her 
son  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  scene  of  mourning,  the  funeral 
ofliccs  of  'the  dead  being  rejx^atedly  performed,  with  every 
elaborate  and  cosily  observance  of  the  Homish  ritual,  wherein 
the  entire  city  participated,  in  mourning  attire.  In  return  for 
these  various  civililies,  the  Chevalier  gave  a  public  banquet  every 
two  months,  on  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Gonfaluuicre,  or 
mayor. 

On  the  Glh  of  October,  1718,  he  set  out  inot^nito,  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  at  Ferrara  bis  bride  Maria  Clementina  Sobicski,  and 
of  bringing  her  to  Urbino  for  a  short  time,  before  transferring 
his  residence  to  Rome.  These  plans  were,  however,  rendered 
abortive,  by  the  news  which  met  him  at  Bologna  of  the  Princess 
having  been  arrested  at  Innspruck,  at  the  instigation  of  George  I., 
and  the  Chevalier  in  consequence  summoned  his  suite  to  join  him 
in  Rome,  to  which  he  immediately  repaired,  and  whence  he  soon 
after  visited  the  court  of  Spain,  to  BU|)erintend  the  embarkation 
of  Orraond's  unavailing  expedition  to  Soodand.  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  attentions  be  had  met  with  at  Urbino  was  not  soon 
effaced  from  his  mind,  and,  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  the  autumn 

•  ThJi  amiiwmerit,  tranfmittetJ  from  the  palmy  dayi  of  Ytnicf,  wai  mormgrd  hi 
tniicli  len  cIomIc  faste  than  ifi  name  wuultl  >cetn  to  iiHlicuie.  On  a  woodeu  tta|[« 
retting  upon  barnli,  a  group  Dfrnen  iiippotlml  K)i<iulUi'r-liigli  a.  smaller  itage,  on  wUicli 
slooil  luiiithrr  tniitll«r  group,  upuii'uhoK  fboutilfri  a  third  tipr  pincpd  thcmvelvet; 
and  10  upward!  uiitil  Kvrti  t>r  eiglit  taperiiiK  Mories  ruse  in  a  livinj;  ]i;ramid,  crownfd 
liy  a  boy  called  the  cr*il,  wljoar  coi^  de/orct  cunkuted  in  cutTin;  a  wmerwl  upon  llie 
head  ol  liii  ijngle  it:iT|M]rtcr.  A  variation  vpry  jjopular  in  llit-  '  Ocpou  Quetii  *  oon- 
littcd  ill  placittjj  a  niaji*i  fwl  n]ioti  the  fthnrp  and  mtiLilf  ipun  piowi  of  twu  poudoJai, 
u  llic  l>a**  of  an  obeliik  conpotcd  of  tliite  pditure-maken  lucceniTcly  ifaiiding  un 
etch  othcr'i  ibouldcn,  ajid  crowucd  by  a  crui-loff  htali  uinroidal 
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of  1722,  after  passing  the  summer  at  Lacca  baths,  he  carrieil  his 
Queen  to  visit  his  mountain  refuge.  During  their  stay  of  three 
dnjs.  Lis  favourite  interlude  of  llie  Feals  of  Hercules  was  re- 
peated, with  other  diversions  and  religious  functions  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  detail.* 

His  court  had  been  gladdened  by  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  his 
visionary  honours  at  Home,  on  the  3 1st  of  December,  J7'iO. 
The  infant  was  ushered  into  the  world  in  presence  of  ten 
C4irdinals,  four  Roman  princes,  the  senator,  two  conservators,  two 
ambassadors,  two  bishops,  many  *  milords,'  and  nine  Roman 
princesses:  his  baptismal  names,  hitherto  partially  overlooked, 
were  James  Philip  Louis  Casimir  Thomas  Silvester-Maria 
Charles  Ed\vard. 

Hegarding  the  marriage  of  James,  little  is  knoitn  but  that  it 
proved  unhappy.  The  intrigues  that  spring  spontaneously  in 
courtly  soils  seem  to  increase  in  rancour  as  their  field  is  narrowed 
and  obscured.  In  the  few  documents  that  remain  to  shed  tx 
sickly  light  on  the  pageant  royally  of  the  Muti  palace,  we  may 
trace  a  struggle  between  the  influence  of  Maria  Clementina  orcr 
her  husband,  and  that  of  Hay  titular  Earl  of  Inverness,  master 
of  his  household,  which  ended  in  the  lady's  retiring  to  a  convent. 
It  would  be  very  profitless  to  rake  up  these  squabbles,  or  to 
weigh  recriminating  siatemcnis  ns  to  the  husband's  morals  and 
his  wife's  temper ;  but  we  may  quote  portions  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  her  in  French,  on  the  lllh  of  November,  1725,  as  throwing 
light  upon  their  respective  manners  : — 

*  I  am  very  glad.  Madam,  that  you  have  taken  the  step  of  writing  to 
me  on  this  occasion,  since  I  hnve  thereby  an  opportunity  of  fully  cx- 
pUiiilDgto  you  my  feelings  in  thes&mc  munDer,  which  I  prefer  to  doing 
so  verbally,  having  long  been  aware  from  experience  that  you  arc  so 
prejudiced  agaiiist  whatever  originates  with  nic  as  not  to  listen  to  roe 
patiently.  I  am  aUu  appreheusive  that  my  scntimcnta  hove  not  been 
clearly  explained  to  you,  and  I  would  fain  believe  that  jou  in  no  way 
authorised  the  manner,  so  little  respectful  or  decent,  in  which  these 
matters  liave  been  discussed  with  me. 

'Certain  it  is,  Madam,  that  I  have  ever  loved  you  alone,  and  that  I 
have  never  desired  anything  more  anxiously  than  to  please  you  in  all 
respects,  always  with  due  regard  to  reason,  my  honour,  nud  the  nd- 
vantnge  of  my  afi'airs. 

'  I  know  hut  loo  well  that  we  have  often  experienced  anxieties  and 

*  In  ooninlimnit  to  hii  MJourn  al  Urbino,  Cardinal  HAnoibtl  AlLsni  dedicated  lo 
him  the  haiidwnie  vuluiue  illuitrative  of  tliat  city  uublUbed  iiod«r  bif  auapiari  in 
1724.  Tbe  Com  Botiavnidin  abov«  namiNl  rvWiiiod  uutil  the  pKMnt  ytit  two  iute- 
rttting  pictuffs,  one  leprewnting  th«  Ch*valii«r*i  mafriaffe,  Ihe  odier  bii  eld^t  lon'i 
clirirtiumgj  liolh  full  of  }»rtniila  in  lh«  gorgeoui  court  rtrewci  of  tbe  day.  Thweaw 
now  tlie  proiMrty  of  tbe  £arl  of  Northiiik. 
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diflBcultics,  but  these  I  ihould  alw»y«  have  endured  with  greater  equa- 
nimity, had  I  iiotubserred  them  to  be  occasiuned  lc»6  by  ttic  vivacity  of 
your  disposition  thau  by  yourovcr-readinesi  to  listen  to  petty  complaints 
mid  itisinuation?,  and  to  fancy  yourself  hurt  in  the  persons  of  those  who 
retailed  ihera ;  and  you  cannot  but  recollect  wiih  what  patience  I  have 
for  two  years  submitted  to  your  sullen  humours,  and  how,  when  you 
scarcely  would  speak  to  me  or  look  at  me,  I  had  recourse  only  to  silence. 
*  You  will,  I  trust,  reflect  that  you  not  only  have  at  all  times  p»js- 
cascd  my  entire  and  undivided  ofTection,  but  that,  in  aa  fur  as  my  cir- 
cumstances and  station  permitted,  I  ]tavc  neglected  nothing  that  could 
contribute  to  your  contentment:  as  regards  expense  I  never  restricted 
you ;  you  are  free  to  go  where  you  choose  ;  you  have  seen  whomsoever 
you  thought  fit ;  you  write  and  receive  lelters  without  restraint;  and 
you  know  moreover  that,  far  from  encouraging  your  life  of  solitude  and 
retirement,  I  did  my  best  to  induce  you  to  extend  your  nmusements, 
which  would  have  also  added  to  my  own.  In  short,  everywliere  and  in 
every  thing  have  I  left  you  at  liberty  to  follow  your  own  tnatea  and 
inclinations,  only  reserving  to  myself  the  maatery  of  my  own  household 
ftud  affairs.* 

After  adverting  to  the  question*  regarding  Lord  Inverness^  anil 
other  domestic  details  of  small  moment,  he  continues: — 

*Such  being  the  state  of  matters,  I  could  not  hut  be  equally  sur- 
prised and  oflFeuded  when  a  tlireat  was  brought  to  me,  that,  if  I  did  not 
dismiss  an  able,  faithful,  and  laborious  minister,  you  would  go  into  a 
convent;  for  even  had  I  been  disposed  to  replace  him  by  another,  after 
such  a  proceeding  my  honour  required  me  to  retain  iiim.  But  setting 
usidc  this  motive,  1  could  noL  at  the  present  juncture  displace  him, 
without  ruining  my  interests  and  throwing  my  afTuira  into  the  greatest 
confusion.  He  however,  tired  and  vexed  at  being  constantly  the  object 
of  your  undcjterved  aversion,  as  he  so  long  has  been  of  that  uf  my 
enemies,  has  asked  leave  to  retire,  and  only  my  poEitive  orders  retain 
him  about  me.  Ste,  MarJam,  to  what  difficulties  you  expose  me !  What 
honourable  man  will  venture  to  serve  me,  after  thu  scenes  you  havu 
publicly  exhibited?  Do  not  then  wonder  that  I  ex|)ect  from  you  some 
token  uf  regret  for  the  disrespect  you  have  shown  nic,  and  fur  tJie  injury 
you  have  doue  yourself  and  me  by  so  tmheard-of  an  exposure,  and  that 
you  will  thereafter  open  your  heart  to  me  unreservedly  :  if  you  do  ao  I 
shall  forget  the  past,  and  shuU  in  future  only  study  your  satisfaction 
and  happiness. 

'  I  protest,  Madam,  that  I  know  of  no  just  ground  you  have  of  com- 
plaint against  me ;  were  I  conscious  of  any,  I  should  assuredly  remedy 
It,  but  1  am  persuoded  that  if  you  late  time  fur  candid  rettection,  you 
will  be  touched  by  all  1  am  writing  to  you,  and  by  my  gentle  and  kind 
behaviour  towards  you.  ])o  then  repent  of  ttie  past,  and  do  not  drive 
mutters  to  extremity,  which  indeed  you  cannot  do  without  prccipitoting 
yourself  into  irretrievable  mischief,  and  incurring  responsibility  to  God 
and  man. 

*  This,  my  dear  Clementina^   is  all   I   can   aay  ujion   a  sad  end 
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lomentablc  mlyect.  I  cuiijiire  you  to  make  it  matter  of  scriouB 
meflilation.  Tbink  how  glorious  it  is  to  avow  an  error,  arti  that  it  h  but 
by  correcting  it  you  can  rietore  your  lin])pinfflf ;  and  do  not  any  longer 
resist  the  last  efforts  of  my  tendernesp,  which  only  awaits  yourreturii  to 
rekindle,  never  again  to  relax  or  cease. 

'  James  R.» 

This  letter  was  recovered  a  few  months  npfo,  with  other  similar 
tlocumentfl,  from  the  Count  Sig^ismontlo  Malalcsla  of  Rome,  heir, 
through  his  wife,  of  the  Cnnonico  Anpclo  Ccsnrini,  the  secretary 
nnc!  testamentary  trustee  of  Cardinal  York.  Many  Stnart  relics 
have  been  obtntncd  in  the  Inst  few  years  from  the  Malatesla 
palace.  Some  old  family  portraits  were  bought  by  the  Baroness 
Rrayc,  and  a  number  of  Iwioks,  papers,  medals,  miniatures,  and 
engxaWng-s  have  been  secured  by  Lttrd  Walpole,  the  Kcv.  James 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Dennistoun  of  Dcnnistoun,  and  Mr.  R.  J. 
Macphrrson.  This  last  gentleman,  a  landscape  painter  in  Rome, 
whose  family  suffered  for  their  stanch  Jacobittsm,  obtained  from 
the  Muli  villa  at  Frascati,  long  occupied  by  Cardinal  York,  on 
interesting  picture  of  the  Muti  palace,  when  decked  out  and 
illuminated  for  his  elevation  to  the  purple,  with  portraits  of  his 
father,  himself,  and  most  of  their  little  court.  This  picture  has 
since  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas.  A 
beautiful  portrait  of  the  elder  Chevalier,  painted  at  Urbjno  and 
left  in  the  palace  there,  has  been  lately  sent  to  Fingask  Castle  in 
Perthshire,  the  fiirmer  owner  of  which,  Sir  Stuart  Thriepland, 
was  'out'  in  'the  fifteen'  and  'the  forty-five.*  Among  the 
Malatesta  papers  was  found  a  most  voluminous  dinry  kept  by  the 
Cardinal's  secretary  at  his  desire — a  heap  of  puerile  jirolixity, 
from  which,  nevertheless,  many  curious  particulars  might  be 
selected. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  lo  the  work  named  at  the  head  of  llils 
article.  An  expedition^  such  ns  that  of  Charles  Edward  in  1745, 
naturally  aroused  much  sympathy  and  interest  on  the  Continent. 
The  hereditary  principle  had  not  yet  been  exposed  to  such  rude 
infringements  from  the  popular  will  as  a  later  age  has  witnessed. 
By  foreign  communities,  unversed  in  constitutional  niceties,  and 
generally  of  Rfimanist  convictitms,  the  exile  of  the  Stuarts  was 
viewed  ns  a  purely  religious  persecution — an  impression  con- 
firmed by  the  uniform  support  ihcy  received  from  the  Holy  See. 
Farther,  the  aggravation  of  their  sunfeniigs  by  the  heartless  con- 
duct of  near  relations  who  had  supplanted  them,  and  the  favourable 
contrast  of  their  high-bred  and  elegant  address  with  the  harsh, 
rude  manners  of  the  early  Hanoverian  princes,  conciliated  a 
majority  of  Euroue  to  their  pretensions.     T(ie  total  failure  of  tho 
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enterprise  ere  long  dosbod  iheso  wide-spread  aspirations,  hut  llie 
heroic  features  of  lUe  cagse,  and  the  rumoured  romance  of  lUe 
Chevalier's  jjersonal  adventures,  awoke  far  and  near  an  jntenBc 
curiosit^r-  for  the  details.  Of  the  various  atlcmpts  to  supply  ^bis 
information  abroad,  that  of  tlie  Jesuit  Cordara  would  probabl^r 
have  been  the  best  calculated  to  fuKil  its  purpose,  but  for  the 
perverted  pedantry  which,  induced  him  to  clollie  in  a  dead  Ian- 
gunge  a  work  wrillen  ori  a  jiurely  popular  tlienie,  and  it  was  not 
until  last  year  tljat  an  Italian  version  of  it  appeared,  to  renew  for 
the  moment  the  interest  of  a  long  past  t(»pic. 

Giutio  Cesare  Cordara  was  born  in  1/04,  of  the  noble  family 
of  the  Counts  of  Calamendrana  in  Piedmont,  and  received  bis 
education  at  Rorae.  Al  an  early  age  he  was  enrolled  in  the  ortler 
of  Jesus,  and  S'lon  distinguished  himself  by  the  easy  eloquence  qf 
bis  writings,  both  in  Italian  and  Latin.  Tiit;se  qualities  rei-om- 
mended  him  as  conlinuator  of  the  History  of  the  Jesuits,  begun 
by  Orlandini ;  but  after  the  publication  of  (me  volume,  the  unJer- 
taliing;  was  suspendet],  ar}d  passed  into  other  hi^nds,  l]c  sub* 
sequenlly  increased  his  reputation  by  a  variety  of  literary  per- 
formances, including  several  saintly  biographies.  None  of  his 
compositions  arc,  lioiyever,  more  creditable  to  his  ijidustry  tha|i 
the  long-iieglcclcd  nnrralivc  which  we  have  mny  to  qolicc. 
Cordara  survived  the  suppression  of  his  order,  and  died  a^  a 
vcryadtanccd  age.  From  such  a  writer  we  cannot  reasonably 
)ook  for  much  novelty  as  to  the  leading  inciilents  of  the  insurrec- 
lion.  and  of  the  two  campaigns  through  which  it  was  protracted. 
Neither  tan  we  regard  him  as  our  best  authority  for  the  wander- 
ings of  iheir  hero,  after  the  roul  of  CuUoden  had  rendered  him 
an  outlawed  felon.  But  as  to  the  means  whereby  the  I'rincp 
trained  himself  for  what  he  considered  his  mission,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances untjer  whicli  it  was  prepared  in  Italy,  we  feel  our- 
selves bound  to  acce[>t  the  ^cpOfnp{is^c(|  Italian  as  a  new  an^ 
iifiporlaul  witne$9. 

*  Edward,  titular  Prince  of  Woke,  was  reared  from  Infancy  never  tp 
forego  the  desire  or  the  hope  of  rccnveriiig  the  crown,  nnd,  even  in  e^ly 
youth,  it  wRB  liis  aim  to  liiftciplinc  lo  every  kingly  flrt  those  talents  and 
regal  endownicnts  with  wliich  nature  had  furnished  him.  Features  of 
remarkable  regularity  and  beauty,  with  a  certain  princely  air;  a  noble, 
generous,  and  fervid  dispoBiiion  ;  a  soaring  spirit,  capable  of  the  loftiest 
tiights ;  H  nimble  y«t  robust  frame,  and  nn  equable  temperament  were 
native  gift«,  io  which  lie  iitMcd  a  RluHiuu<  acquaiiitanre  with  alt  courtly 
habits  and  observances,  and  an  aclmimbly  gentlcmiinhke  and  easy 
manner,  with  an  uufHiliiigly  joyuus  and  fluent  aildress.  Though  avoid- 
iag  alt  arrogance,  he  never  demeaned  himself  to  fully  or  iriKmg.  lie 
was  averse  to  idleness,  liut  much  more  to  those  sensual  indulgences 
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which  Horn e  offered  to  a  voutUfiil  Prhice.  He  kne^Bevernl  Inn^Magefl. 
autl  could  converse  freely  in  Italian,  Latin,  EngUeh,  ond  Frencli ;  hia 
acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modern  history  was  likewise  exleu- 
aive  for  his  years.  But  the  bent  of  bis  mind  lay  cnthuBiastically  towards 
mililary  life,  as  the  arena  of  gttry  and  distinction.  And  although  he 
hiid  nothing  to  desire  in  point  o^  at;itiuu  and  inagniBcence  at  Unmc, 
where  the  citizens  paid  him  royal  hononrs  and  deference,  yet  he  whs 
sick  of  hia  residence  in  a  community  of  priests,  where,  fiurnmnded  by 
peaccfiU  pursuits,  he  found  himself  constrained  iq  hia  prime  to  drag  on 
Hit  inactive  existence- 

*  Meanwhile,  however,  he  strength  en  etl  and  hnrdened  hia  Hmhs  by 
every  masculine  exercise.  His  delight  consisted  In  horsemanship  and 
in  the  chase; — not  in  sooth  the  effeminate  and  boyish  amusement  of 
birdlime  and  snares,  but  the  more  manly  and  bracing  sport  of  shooting, 
in  which  he  was  so  skilful  as  never  tu  miss.  This  he  preferred  lo 
everything  else,  frequently  passing  the  entire  day  from  dawn  to  sun- 
duwn  in  nigged  forests,  exposed  to  winter  ruins  and  solstitial  suns, 
and  reaching  home  at  night-fall,  famished,  scorched,  or  heniunbcd,  yet 
hrfppy.  He  thus  disciplined  himself  for  the  hardt^hips  of  war,  until, 
feeling  his  courage  and  energy  erjual  to  them,  he  bcg^in  to  Ument  hts 
ignorance  of  mililary  skill,  il)e  «oIe  jneans  of  clevaling  himself  lu 
sovereignty.  J'hc  power  of  delineating  fortifications,  and  talking  spe- 
ciously of  theoretical  tactics,  he  Iwiked  upon  as  superficial  roaltcrs,  in 
whiuhanyone  may  become  an  adept.  He  Iherefore  urgently  besought  his 
father  no  longer  to  keep  him  lounging  at  home,  biit  to  send  him  where 
he  could  learn  the  art  of  war,  as  it  surely  was  the  duty  of  one  l)om  and 
bred  in  the  expectancy  of  a  crown,  to  he  a  sohlier  ere  he  became  a  king, 
since  that  was  the  only  path  that  could  lead  him  to  substantial 
suvcrcignty.  Whilst  secretly  approving  this  youthful  ardour,  hia  parent 
mildly  restrained  such  premature  outbreaks,  pleading  the  necessity  of 
Bucpumbing  to  circumstances  and  t^  evil  times.  This  however  the 
Prince  redargued,  saying  tlnit  on  tjie  contrary  we  ought  to  struggle 
against  adverse  events,  and  by  our  own  energ)'  repair  the  injustice  of 
fiirtune.' — lial.  TransJ.j  pp.  4-6. 

In  1734  the  Ipnp  smouldennf:  slruffgles  of  Spain  and  Austria 
once  more  turned  Lower  Italy  into  a  battlefield,  and  as  the  vic- 
torious army  of  his  most  Catholic:  Majesty  was  commanded  hy 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  James  II..  the  opportunity 
Kas  favourable  for  gratifying  the  wishes  of  his  Grace's  nephew. 
The  young  Prince  was  therefore  sent  tp  the  Spanish  camp  before 
Gaetn,  as  a  spectator  of  the  siege;  but  the  quality  of  an  actor 
bettor  suiting  his  fervid  spirit, 

*  he  Hew  to  the  lines,  and  there  so  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the 
ilutics  of  a  soldier,  that,  tliough  but  a  novice  in  hi(>  fifteenth  year,  he  set 
QU  example  to  the  most  steady  officers  and  most  experienced  veterans. 
The  troops  kept  their  eye  upon  liiin,  uijcious  for  his  safely,  as,  amid 
heat  and  dust,  he  galloped  about  the  camp,  reconnoitered  the  trenches, 
foines,  and  outworKs,  or,  rushing  where  the  shot  fell  thickest,  wos  the 
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foremast  wilh  voice  and  cssmple  to  repel  the  enemy's  eallios.  AUhoti^h 
all  thin  Bomcwliat  disconcerted  the  Dulce,  to  whom  the  youth's  safely 
had  hcen  especially  commiucd,  and  who  blamed  him  for  bo  rashly 
e\pfi»l»g  himself,  he  could  not  refrain  from  admiring  such  gallantry, 
and  holding  it  up  as  an  example  to  others.  When  ihc  Au&lrianB  at 
length  surrendered,  Edward  was  the  first  to  penelraie  the  fortress,  not 
by  the  opened  gale,  hut  by  n  breach  ihruujEh  the  battered  walls,  amid 
ihe  admiring  plaudits  of  ihe  army.' — pp.  7,  8. 

From  these  scenes  the  Prince  returned  to  his  father,  more 
than  ever  anxious  to  enter  upon  the  career  of  military  glory  of 
which  be  had  thus  temptingly  tnsted,  and  which  he  rejrarded  as 
the  destiny  of  his  life.  The  repose  of  Kuropc  was  of  brief  dura- 
lion,  and  in  the  new  complications  which  broujrlit  aljoul  the 
seven  years'  war,  the  English  p^vernment  seemed  to  have  its 
hands  full.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Cardinal  dc  TcDcin 
was  called  to  the  French  council-Uoanl,  who,  owing  his  hat  to 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  Ge<jrgc,  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  Jacobite 
cause,  and  warmly  urgrrd  it  upon  bis  master.  Flanders  was  then 
the  seat  of  war,  and  France  having  diflicully  in  making  head 
against  the  Enp^Iish  and  Austrian  arms,  a  descent  upon  Scotland 
in  the  name  of  the  Stuarts  was  su^ersted  by  the  Cardinal,  as  a 
politic  nnd  well-timed  diversion.  The  scheme  bcinjc  npprovpfl 
by  Louis  XV.,  two  Kn<;lish  gentlemen  reached  Rome  on  the 
15tb  of  December,  1743,  one  with  secret  credentials  to  arrange 
apian  of  action  with  the  titular  king,  the  oilier  provided  with 
false  Knglish  passports  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  Cbarlt'S  Kdward. 
To  James,  in  whose  bost^m  tlie  pulsations  of  ambition  had  long 
been  stilled,  tlie  projxisal  for  an  invasion  was  Utile  pleasing. 
Experience  had  nmply  taught  him  the  weakness  of  his  cause  in 
Jiritain,  and  the  hidlowness  of  French  professions.  Whilst, 
therefore,  he  admitted  the  duty  of  an  efr()rl  to  win  for  his  children 
a  crown  thai  for  himself  bad  lost  its  attractions,  he  hesitalc<l  ere 
he  sliouhl  Cfimmit  a  beloved  and  hopeful  stm  to  the  hajcard  of  an 
expedition,  without  more  detailed  calculations  of  its  chances  and 
more  nmple  guarantees  for  its  success.  At  length  he  escaped 
from  the  dilemma  by  a  course  natural  to  weak  minds,  and  threw 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  upon  the  Prince  himself — whose 
youthful  enthusiasm  had  ns  yet  been  chilled  by  no  lessons  of 
personal  disappointment. 

Within  twenty  days  Cliarlca  was  ready,  but  tlie  English  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  British  influence  with  some  of 
those  states  which  dividetl  Rome  from  France,  rendered  the  risks 
of  the  journey  such  as  to  demand  the  utmost  prudence,  and 
above  all.  a  secrecy  inipenetrnble  by  the  spies  who  surrounded 

tjjc  ro^nl  exiles.     Frotn  thp  verlmse  nurrntivc  of  the  Ibilian 
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writer,  we  select  the  follotvinfr  pnrtirulars  of  ihc  arrangemenls 
by  which  tliese  perils  were  barely  surmounted  : — 

*  One  of  the  EiigUah  gentlemen  was  sent  back  to  France  to  warn 
Ijouis  of  Ihe  speeily  arrival  of  Edward,  whilst  the  other  was  despatched 
with  his  baggage  to  wait  for  him  at  Massa,  and  prepare  matters  for 
their  journey  onwards  through  the  Genoese  terrilorvi  it  being  decided 
that  the  Prince  should  ride  thus  far  in  the  character  of  ft  courier.  A 
truBty  and  Citumgeous  servantf  well  acquRinled  with  the  roads,  was 
dc»ircd  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  on  a  given  day  to  attend  unc  of 
ihc  papal  court  to  France,  but  under  threat  of  ruin  should  a  word  of 
this  transpire.  The  9th  of  January,  1744,  being  fixed  for  the  de- 
uarlure,  a  great  hunting  party  was  atinouncefl  for  that  day  at  Cistcrna 
in  the  Pontine  Marshes,  al)ou'l  thirty  miles  from  Rome.  To  that  place, 
surrounded  by  forests  and  ahounding  in  game,  there  were  sent  for- 
ward a  number  of  chasseurs  and  servants,  with  the  provisions  and  ma- 
terial required  for  a  fifteen  days'  r/iffwe,  such  as  the  Prince  and  the 
Duke  of  York  generally  gave  there  at  that  deason.  Thocc  only  were 
in  the  secret  whose  assistance  was  required,  and  the  scheme  was  con- 
ducted by  one  Dtmbar.  a  cautious  Scolchmaii,  with  ready  tact  in 
circumstances  of  difficulty,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  Prince  when  « 
child.  There  was  some  doubt  as  to  imparting  the  secret  to  the  Duke. 
Edward  iticlincd  to  do  so,  for  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  set  off 
without  an  adieu  to  a  beloved  brother,  whose  discretion,  superior  to  his 
years,  seemed  to  ensure  bis  silence.  Nevertheless,  u\nm  foil  consi- 
deration, the  Biep  seemed  inadvisable,  as  any  shade  of  eadneps  in  bis 
face  might  awake  suspicion.  Edward  therefore,  absorbed  by  the  glory 
of  the  cnterjirisc  and  suppressing  every  natural  feeling,  went  about  to 
the  last,  maintaining  his  wonted  hilarity  with  his  brother,  his  attend- 
ants and  friends,  to  the  great  aatonishment  of  the  King  and  of  Dunbar, 
who  watched  him  with  the  consciousness  of  what  was  impending. 
Still  more  was  their  surprise  the  evening  preceding  the  departure, 
when,  it  being  generally  known  that  the  Princes  were  to  set  out  next 
morning  for  Cistema,  the  chief  Roman  nobility  came  as  usual  to  pay 
their  respects.  Edward,  unchanged  in  countenance  and  spirits,  re- 
ceived and  conversed  with  all  just  as  usual,  talking  of  the  r/mwr  and 
anuiBing  the  circle  with  games.  His  father's  finnncss  was  equally  un- 
tiinchmg,  and,  after  dismissing  their  visitors  and  supping  with  his  sons, 
he  wished  them  good-night.  Therenfler  the  Prince  secretly  spent  an 
hour  in  bis  parent's  chamber,  who  placed  in  his  hands  a  patent  of 
regency,  to  be  published  when  the  fitting  lime  should  arrive. 

'  Edward's  slumbers  were  brief.  At  two  in  the  morning  he  rose, 
and  ordered  a  carriage  and  three  saddle-horses  to  be  got  ready,  that  he 
might  be  off  before  dawn  and  begin  his  sport  the  same  day.  Having 
sent  to  desire  his  brother  to  follow  when  he  liked,  he  got  into  the  car- 
riage with  his  governor,  the  Chevalier  Sheridan,  and  drove  to  the  gate  of 
San  Giovanni,  preceded  by  the  Chevalier  Stafford,  first  equerry,  after 
whom  the  servant,  who  had  been  previously  engaged  to  go  to  France, 
rode  with  a  led  horse.  Edward,  on  driving  up,  found  these  borsemfn 
fit  the  ^te,  Bn(lf  up  if  tnken  with  »  luddcn  faircv  to  ride,  8top|)ed  tho 
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cnrringe,  jumped  out}  and  rnulted  into  Ihe  Ticant  saddle.  As  a  bliml 
to  ihc  servant*,  he  called  out  to  Sheridan  tn  g»  by  Murino,  wliilat  lie 
would  take  the  Alliaiio  road,  adding  with  ti  l>a>ieh  houet,  **  I^el  us  sec 
wbu  uill  arrive  lirBt/*  BuUi  ways  led  to  Cititcrim ;  but  whiUt  the 
former  was  then  the  great  post  hi((hwny,  ihc  latter,  though  sumewhai 
shnrter,  was  in  winter  almost  impassable  from  mud  and  watercourse?, 
and  from  it  a  croas-rnnd  iramedmtely  branched  to  the  left,  towards 
Fruscati.  Edward  feigning  a  fancy  for  the  country  track  to  Albann, 
Sheridant  as  if  to  prevent  him,  exclaimed,  '*  Now  do  not !  Why,  at  this 
«ea»on  that  way  is  no  better  than  a  bog.  What  if  the  King  should 
hear  of  it?*'  But  he  addressed  a  deaf  ear;  for  the  Prince,  applying 
his  spnra,  was  off  in  a  twinkling,  followed  by  Stafford  and  tlie  servant. 
As  they  held  to  tlie  lofc  towards  Trascati,  Sheridan,  to  prevent  the  coacb^ 
man  observing  this,  pretended  to  slip  and  hurt  himself  in  getting  into 
the  carriage,  thus  dislractinf;  the  man's  attention, and  detaining  him  until 
it  seemed  lime  to  give  the  word  for  proceeding.  Edwnrd,  having  thus  got 
out  of  bight,  pu)lcd  up  and  dismissed  Slallbrd,  with  instructions  how  to 
perform  his  part ;  he  then  muffled  his  face  as  if  against  the  cold,  and 
the  carriage  being  meanwhile  well  on  its  way,  he  turned  hia  horse,  and 
witii  tlie  servant  regained  tJie  gate  at  full  speed,  whence  he  took  to  the 
right,  making  the  circuit  of  the  walls  under  cloud  of  night  to  the  Via  Fla- 
piinia,  andao  by  the  Ponte  MoUe  fell  into  the  Florence roud.  There  being 
then  a  regulation  against  «u]]plyiug  poHt-horsce  to  any  one  wliu  started 
with  his  owu,  tldward  had  provided  ilic  following  expedient  to  evade 
it.  After  thirty- live  miles  he  quitted  the  highway,  and  rode  up  to  the 
Villa  Farne&e  at  Capraiola,  then  occupied  by  Cardinal  Acquaviva,  the 
Sjjanish  am))a&sador,  for  one  of  whose  houBehold  he  was  readily  liiken. 
The  Cardinal,  privy  to  the  device,  had  a  pair  of  saddle-horses  bespoken 
from  the  ncytpost,  with  which  Edward  again  took  the  road  in  the  disguise 
of  a  couiicri  and  so  changing  at  the  uauat  stages,  he  reached  the 
pcnocsc  territory  in  four  days. 

*  Whilst  be  thus  travelled  day  and  night,  a  6nc  comedy  was  cnactMl 
at  Cisterua.  The  actors  were  few,  but  well  versed  in  their  parts  ; 
the  pri/uo  being  Chevalier  Sheridan,  whom  we  left  abandoned  by 
the  Prmcc  outside  the  Porta  San  Giovanni.  On  arriving  at  Cisterna 
he  was  asked  as  to  his  master,  and,  on  hearing  that  iic  hod  not 
appeared,  lie  affected  amascment  and  regret,  blaming  the  boyish 
folly  of  quitting  the  good  road  at  that  season,  and  bis  ona  stupidity 
in  not  having  prevented  it.  AAer  three  hours  thus  passed  in  aua- 
pcnsc,  the  Duke  of  York  cnme  up  with  his  suite,  and  anxiety  gave 
way  to  alarm.  Edward  haviug  addressed  u  letter,  revealing  his  dc- 
&igli*  to  be  given  to  his  brother  on  reaching  Cisterna,  the  8ttdnef>8 
naturally  resulting  from  such  news  admirably  tallied  with  the  concern 
befitting  the  simulated  circumstances.  Just  as  the  Duke,  nffccling 
to  believe  some  serious  accident  to  hia  brother,  who  ought  to  have 
arrived  so  lung  before  him,  was  hurrying  off  nics&engcrs  to  ascer- 
tain what  had  befallen  him,  the  Chevnlicr  Statibrd  was  seen  spurring 
onwards.  On  di&mmmling  he  de^irLd  them  to  take  heart,  and  not  look 
for  the  Prince,  who  would  not  probably  appear  for  three  day's,  having 
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fallen  frojn  liis  horse  near  Albano,  and  bruised  his  side  by  the  shock, 
ckccnsioning  a  slight  swelling:  that  he  had  gone  in  consequence  to  the 
Villft  Albani  [which  wiis  then  occupied  liy  the  NiuDrts],  where,  though 
not  apprehending  the  ilightCHt  danger,  the  surgeon  wiihed  him  ttJ  lay 
himself  up  for  a8horttinie,aaulhcrwise  ihe  recovery  might  pmve  tedious. 
He  added  that  the  Prince's  greatest  anxiety  was  that  the  King  might 
hear  nothing  of  (he  accident,  and  his  especial  wish  that  neither  his 
brother  nor  any  of  the  suite  should  stir,  but  that  the  hunting  arrange- 
ments should  proceed  just  as  if  he  were  there.  Sheridan,  as  if  believing 
this  news,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  protested  that  he  would  at  once 
ride  to  AlbanOf  end  abused  StafTord  outrighi  for  abandoning  at  such  a 
moment  the  Prince  committed  to  his  care.  The  other  urged  him  in 
God's  name  not  to  move,  as  the  superintendent  at  the  villa  nnd  a 
servant  were  all  that  the  Prince  needed,  whilst  the  arrivRl  of  others 
would  rouse  suspicion  among  the  peasantry,  and  so  the  accident  might 
transpire,  occasioning  much  grief  to  the  King  anrl  indignation  to  the 
Prince.  Ail  the  party  vcrc  convinced  by  tiiesc  reasons  that  his  Miglt- 
ness*s  wishes  ought  to  be  observed;  and  Sheridan,  yielding  to  their 
united  represcntatioiis,  at  last  remained  quiet.  iStaford  returned  to 
Albano,  and  the  Duk'e  of  York  gave  orders  that  no  one  j^hould  apeak  of 
the  mishap. 

*  The  comedv  thus  arranged  was  received  as  fact  by  all,  indoor^  and 
out;  Stafford  kept  it  up  by  daily  messages  as  to  the  Prince's  health, 
which  regularly  improving  rendered  certain  his  arrival  on  the  third  day. 
At  length,  just  as  the  Duke  was  about  setting  out  to  meet  him,  there 
came  u  letter  from  Stafford  to  say  that  his  Highness  desired  the  party  to 
transfer  their  hcadquartfra  to  the  lake  of  Fogliano,  where  he  would  join 
them  on  Ihe  morrow.  This  they  did,  giving  out  that  Edward  had  ]ire- 
ceded  them  from  Albann.  and  though  he  did  not  apjiear,  the  Uukc  de- 
sired the  chasse  to  go  on  all  tlie  same,  and  chat  every  one  sliould  attend 
to  his  own  business.  The  place  was  ten  miles  from  Cisterna,  at  the 
foot  of  Monte  Circello,  u  lonely  spot  inhabited  but  by  a  few  fj^liermcn. 
Means  were  taken  tu  intercept  uU  letters  which  alluded  to  the  Prince's 
aheencc,  and  the  lishermen  who  resorted  to  the  Koman  markpt,  a  dull 
and  incurious  race,  were  instructed  to  say  to  any  who  might  ask  after 
the  Prince  of  Wales  or  his  fall,  that  he  was  quite  recovered,  and  entirely 
occupied  by  his  sports.  Presents  of  wild  boar  and  venison  were  at  the 
same  time  forwarded  in  his  name  to  tite  chief  Roman  tiimilics,  and  by 
these  various  devices  elevcu  days  elapsed  ere  his  absence  was  known.' — 
pp.  21-83. 

When  the  truth  at  length  transpired,  g^eat  was  the  1)ustle, 
infinite  the  surprise,  endless  the  speculations  of  the  R<iman  public. 
But  n,  warm  interest  in  his  success,  fervent  wishes  and  devout 
prayers,  were  the  willing  tribute  of  all  classes  to  one  whom  they 
regarded  as  tfie  pride  and  ornament  of  their  city.  A  pamphlet, 
comparing  the  night  and  fortunes  of  Charles  Edward  to  tho^c 
of  Demelrius,  son  of  Selcucus,  as  recounted  by  Poiybius>  issued 
frum  the  press,  and   by  its  spice  of  vanid  pcdaritry  secured  a  run 
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of  passing  popularilv.  Hut  ^vhilst  lits  a<]iiiircrs  were  thus  (rifliiip'. 
ihc  I^rince  urged  liis  way  towords  llie  land  of  bis  falhers.  A I 
Massa  be  joined  bis  English  friend,  who  bad  got  over  the  difli- 
cuUies  attendant  upon  a  strict  cordon  sanitaire  on  the  Genoese 
frontier  in  consequence  of  ibe  plague  in  Sicily,  and  continuing  bis 
journey  without  delay  be  reached  Genoa  (about  330  miles)  nt 
noon  of  ibc  fifth  day.  There,  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  he  sought 
a  brief  repose  after  attending  somewhat  to  bis  person,  '  not  having 
changed  his  dress  or  slept  all  that  while,  nor  eaien  more  than  a 
few  eggs,  hastily  swallowe<l  by  the  way.*  Notwithstanding  these 
fatigues  he  started  ibe  same  evening  in  a  hired  carriage,  and  on 
the  morrow  was  at  Savnna,  where  all  his  previous  exertions  bad 
nearly  proved  vain.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  being  allietl  with 
Austria  and  England,  kept  the  Ligurian  passes  strongly  guarded 
against  any  descent  by  the  French  or  Spaniards  into  Italy — a 
British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Matthews,  sweeping  the  coast  for 
the  same  purpose.  As  the  best  means  of  avoiding  this  double 
danger.  Charles  Edward  bad  engaged  a  light  vessel  of  Finale  to 
carry  three  persons  from  Savona  to  Anlibes  in  France,  but  an  ill- 
timed  storm  not  only  impedcil  its  arrival,  but  during  six  entire 
days  prevented  any  sort  of  craft  learing  the  port.  Irritated  by 
this  loss  of  time,  and  unaware  how  soon  bis  escape  might  becfjmc 
known  to  the  English  cruisers,  he  formed  the  daring  resolution  of 
pushing  on  to  Finale,  where  he  found  his  bark  ready,  sprang  nn 
lioard  and  made  sail,  hoping  to  pass  in  the  night  Villafranca, 
where  the  fleet  was  riding.  In  this  he  succeeded;  but  ns  his 
boat  crossed  the  bay  from  Monaco  to  Antlbes,  scudding  under  a 
press  of  sail  through  the  boiling  surf,  she  was  destTied  at  dawn 
from  the  nrtlish  mastheads,  and  an  armed  lender  was  in- 
stantly^ dispatched  to  overhaul  so' suspicious  a  craft.  The  chase 
was  continued  into  the  port  of  Antibes,  which  they  reached  to- 
gether, the  English  insisting  that  if  the  Finale  boat  was  admitlefl 
ibcy  also  should  bo,  on  pretext  of  victualling.  To  get  rid  of  the 
dilemma  the  commandant  ordered  both  off.  saying  that  he  could 
not  give  pratique  to  any  boat  from  the  Italian  coast.  Thus  re- 
pulsed into  the  very  jaws  of  the  enemy,  Charles  with  difficulty 
obtained  that  the  English  should  start  first,  and  when  they  were 
gone  discovered  himself  to  the  harbour-master,  who,  with  many 
ojwlogies,  look  him  out  of  the  Finale  Imat  ere  he  sent  it  off 
again  for  Monaco,  wbilher  it  was  holly  pursued  by  the  English 
cutter.  It  was  not  before  dusk  that  Charles  ventured  to  leave 
the  harbour,  and  after  a  few  hours'  halt  be  hurried  to  Avignon  by 
land,  whence,  afiera  long  consultation  with  the  Duke  of  Ormondj 
he  resumed  his  route  to  Paris. 

Tlw^re  lliC  Prince  was  tleglipcd  to  experience  from  the  nour- 
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Iwns  that  Punic  faiih  of  which  hU  father  mi;»ht  have,  with  good 
reason,  forewarned  biin;  and,  after  a  storm,  less  dama^ing^  to  the 
invaders  than  to  the  British  fleet,  the  din  of  preparation  for  a  de- 
scent upon  England  died  away,  when  it  had  served  the  usual 
purj)ose  of  false  alarms.  Under  these  circumstances  the  conduct 
of  Charles  was  dictated  by  a  prudence  beyond  his  years ;  and 
instead  of  either  relyingr  upon  the  hollow  promises  of  Louis,  or  of 
manifesting:  a  pique  he  could  not  but  feel,  he  turned  to  good 
account  the  remissness  of  Krunce  in  his  behalf,  by  g^iving  out  that 
it  was  not  on  foreign  aid  he  relied  for  his  restoration.  During 
ttic  sixteen  months  he  spent  at  Grnvelincs  and  in  Paris  he  never 
ivent  to  Court,  avoided  all  unnecessary  displays,  and  appeared  in 
public  exclusively  with  English,  Scotch,  or  Irisbuion.  This  sys- 
tem quickly  reached  Great  Britain  through  spies  and  friends, 
where  it  at  once  calmed  the  suspicions  of  the  government  and 
gratified  the  feelings  uf  the  Jacobites. 

But  aUbough  the  abortive  armaments  of  Dunkirk  and  Brest 
had  served  their  end,  by  raising  merely  the  panic  of  an  in- 
vasion, Charles  Edward  had  no  intention  of  letting  himself  bo 
the  cat*s-paw,  and  his  British  partisans  tbc  dupes,  of  such 
selfish  and  hollow  policy.  UjMm  their  loyalty  and  his  own 
energy  he  resolved  to  cast  the  hazard  ;  and,  singlc-handeil,  to 
dare  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom  which  he  believed  devoted  to 
his  cause.  After  above  a  year  spent  in  arranging  the  machinery 
requisite  for  the  enterprise,  with  a  circumspection  which 
defied  detection,  he  decided  uytoa  sailing  fur  Scodand.  In  the 
small  and  secluded  harbour  of  St.  Nazaire,  near  the  estuary 
of  the  Loire,  there  lay  snugly  n  sloopof-war,  carrying  18  guns, 
chartered  in  the  name  of  one  Walsh,  an  Irish  gentleman.  Thi- 
ther the  Prince  secretly  repaireil  with  seven  trusty  comrades,  who, 
'  in  full  reliance  on  their  own  bravery  and  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  embarked  to  overthrow  one  of  the  most  iui])ortant  sove- 
reignties of  Eurone.*  About  the  middle  of  July,  1745,  they 
sailed  from  Bclleisle,  along  with  a  French  frigate,  which,  without 
any  apparent  concert  with  the  sloop,  hod  private  orders  to  pre- 
cede her,  and  look  to  her  safety.  To  this  precaution  the  Prince's 
escape  was  probably  owing;  for  having  fallen  in  with  an  English 
convoy  off  the  Irish  coast,  the  French  frigate  fought  the  enemy** 
ship-of-war  for  seven  hours,  whilst  the  sloop  bore  away  for  the 
Hebrides,  where  she  landed  tlie  adventurers,  after  a  passage  of 
eighteen  days. 

With  authorities  at  hand,  more  accurate,  ample,  and  recent,  as 
to  the  conduct  and  incidents  of  the  rebellion  of  1745-6,  wc  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  Cordara,  which  however  give,  on 
the  whole,  a  sufficient  account  of  what  he  undertook  lo  narrate. 
A  few  passages  may,  however^  interest  our  readeri. 
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'The  mountaineere  in  ScutlantI,  called  Hiyhlanders,  ore  a  fierce racCi 
poGseseing  extrnurditiarv  vi^^our  of  body,  and  hy  nature  and  liabit  apt  fur 
war.  They  ilwell  chiefly  on  lofiy  and  rocky  ridges,  in  a  country  btokcii 
up  by  altcruatc  mountain  ranges  and  ravincfi.  They  for  the  most  part 
subsist  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  descendiv.g  ut  proper  scasoiis  to  cuUi- 
vflte  the  lower  vaUeys,  whose  rich  and  fair  fields  yield  copious  crop«  of 
wheat,  rice  (!)  and  other  grain.  Many,  however,  spend  their  lives  in 
hunting,  for  which  the  numerous  and  generally  wcli-w{H>ded  hill-tracts 
offer  every  fnciUtt ;  they  eat  the  llcsh,  and  sell  prolilably  tlic  sUins  of  the 
wild  animals.  They  speak  a  peculiar  lan^age,  somewhat  resembling;  that 
of  the  Irisli,  and  know  nothing  of  the  low-country  dialect.  TIteir  garb 
is  of  the  simplest:  no  breeches  nor  stockings  like  ours,  nor  any  long 
cloaks,  but  a  sort  of  cassock,  tight  to  the  waist,  a  short  mantle  on  the 
shoulders  as  a  protection  from  culd,  a  pair  uf  breeches  oti  the  thighs  for 
mere  dcceticy,  Buch  as  cur  running  couriers  long  ago  utred,  and  on  the 
lower  port  of  thdr  legs  and  feet  a  pair  nf  sandaU,  as  all  their  chautture : 
in  other  respects  they  are  unclad,  and  thus  arc  uncmbarrasSied  In  their 
movements  and  agile  in  running.  They  wear  on  their  lie&ds  a  light 
woven  bonnet,  and  seldom  cut  their  hair.  In  war,  besides  guns  they  use 
a  peculiar  sort  of  long  swords,  which  they  manage  with  great  deitcrity. 
The  nation  is  divided  into  many  clans,  and  tbete  again  into  many  families. 
Each  dan  boaata  itself  descended  from  some  founder  uf  Irisli  eitraction. 
Refusing  alliances  with  strangers  they  intermarry  together,  whereby 
every  dun  becomes  like  one  great  family,  which,  though  split  into 
various  brancheB,  alt  comes  from  the  same  stock  without  admixture 
of  blood;  and  to  this  tliey  specially  attend.  Each  of  these  has  a  Chief, 
revered  by  all  its  a  father,  to  whom  all  public  and  private  matters  are 
refferted.  They  arc  niost  strict  in  the  observance  of  friendship  and 
hospiUilily,  and  above  all  things  abhor  dissimulation  and  fraud  \  they 
avenge  to  the  death  any  offence,  and  are  prompt  in  such  retribution.' 

There  was  much  in  the  character  of  Charles  Edward  to  cap- 
tivate and  retain  the  affections  of  such  a  proplc.  Struck  with  a 
costume  so  adapted  to  the  active  and  hardy  life  in  whicdi  he  de- 
lighted, and  so  convenient  for  such  a  campaign  as  he  was  about 
to  encounter,  he  at  once  donned  *  the  garb  of  oUl  Gaul,'  and 
never  laid  it  aside  during  his  exnedition.  The  impression  made 
upon  the  clansmen  by  this  well-judged  compliment  was  quickly 
ripened  by  the  charm  of  his  popular  manners  and  unfailing 
f^d  humour.  Familiarly  accosting  bis  comrades  by  name,  he 
bad  ever  an  encouraging  word  ready  for  any  emergency;  and 
despising  such  luxuries  as  were  attainable,  he  shared  all  hard- 
ships with  the  soldiery,  marching  among  tliem  on  foot,  through 
beat  and  cnld,  fen  and  forest,  tempest  and  torrent — eating  their 
coarse  food,  sleeping  under  their  tents  or  bivouacking  in  his 
plaid  upon  the  ground.  One  trait  mentioned  by  Cordara  had 
also,  we  think,  been  recorded  by  Sir  Walter  Scrdt.  '  While  his 
courtat  Edinburgh  was  graced  by  many  bright  eyes  and  winning 
smiles,  an  impertinent  chamberlain  expressed  surprise  to  the 
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Prince  at  lils  imUffurcncc  to  the  charms  around  him.  Beckon* 
iiig  to  a  gigantic  Highlander  who  stoud  near,  Charles  stroked 
his  beard,  and  toeing  with  bis  bristly  cheeks  and  chin,  ex- 
claimed : — Such  are  llie  damsels  to  M-hom  I  have  now  to  make 
lore;  one  such  is  worth  more  to  me  than  all  the  beauties  in  the 
world!  Yet  among  Lis  many  fine  qualities  none  was  more 
highly  appreciated,  or  of  greater  service  to  his  causcj  than  the 
moderation  he  displayed  in  prosperity,  and  the  mercy  whiih 
mingled  with  his  victories/ 

In  various  allusions  to  the  Pi'esbyterian  clergy  our  Jesuit  drops 
the  silver  pen  of  his  order,  and  dippin}^  his  goose-quill  into  undi- 
luted gall,  emulates  the  elaborate  Billingsgate  wherewith  pontiffs 
once  were  wont,  in  their  monitories  and  bulla,  to  bespatter  rebels, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  and  which  was  most  liberally  bandied  back 
upon  them  from  beyond  the  Tweei].  ^H 

*  Edn-ard's  only  opponents  were  the  Calviniit  prcucbers,  who  noway^^ 
dissembled  how  irksunie  his  presence  was  to  them.  Abhornng  the 
name  of  Cutliolic,  stupidly  infuriated  Bgahii.t  the  Romish  church,  they 
could  not  tolerate  a  Prince  bom  and  bred  in  Home  \  and,  mortally 
hating  him  thcmselvee,  they  conscientioualy  concluded  tlmt  tliey  must 
be  perpetually  hateful  to  bim.  Against  au  armed  concjuerur  they  dared 
!iot  move,  but  they  muttered  ana  fretted  in  secret,  and  grumbled  as  if 
their  devotional  exercises  were  about  to  be  suppressed.  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  such  rancour,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conciliate  a  turbulent  and 
factions  crew,  Edward  announced,  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  in 
Edinbtirgh,  thai,  under  the  new  government,  every  one  sh«uM  be  free  to 
profess  the  reli^on  most  to  his  fancy  ;  and  at  the  same  time  made  pro- 
clamation that  meanwhile  there  should  be  no  iatcrruplion  of  the  usual 
worahip  and  sermons,  but  that,  until  the  war  should  be  euded,  Sovereigns 
should  be  prayed  for  only  generally,  and  not  by  name.  This  order,  how- 
ever, did  no  good;  for  next  day,  when  at  the  sound  of  the  bells  the 
churches  filled,  not  one  of  the  minieters  came  forth  to  preach,  having  all 
fled  or  concealed  themselves,  leaving  their  pulpits  mute  until  the  city 
returned  under  the  rule  of  King  George.  Thus  did  that  wretched  rabble, 
too  cowardly  to  stir  up  the  people  by  words,  betray  their  occult  rage  by 
a  base  and  obstinate  silence.' 

Indeed  one  of  tbe  most  notable  symptoms  of  the  restoration  of 
tfic  former  r^imc  some  weeks  later  was, 

*  tliat  the  Calvinist  ministers  and  preachers,  who  had  till  now  entirely 
jivoided  appearing  in  public,  crept  forth  from  their  holes  like  bewilderetl 
creatures,  and  in  all  their  churches  and  conventicles  resumed  their  rhe- 
toric witli  au  insensate  fury,  that  seemed  in  a  single  day  to  make  up  Ja^  ^, 
ihc  silence  of  months.'  ^Hj 

Our  author,  while  strongly  erposing  tbe  perfidy  of  France  m 
promising  succours  which  were  never  sent,  seems  in  a  greol  mea- 
sure to  attribute  tbe  failure  of  the  iosurrcclion  to  that  cause,  as 
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the  hopes  thus  raised  among  the  followers  of  Charles  prevent* 
their  reliance  solely  on  their  own  exertions,  and  an  argument  was 
afforded  to  Murmy,  and  others  of  the  le&s  dashing  leaders,  for  adopt- 
ing: at  Derby  that  temporising  policy  which  unquestionably  sacri- 
ficed their  only  chance  of  success.  That  '  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  Stuart  cause^  as  well  as  for  the  honour  of  Louis, 
that  aid  should  never  have  been  promised,  than  that  it  should 
have  been  faithltrssly  withheld,*  is  a  mere  truism ;  but  the  dis- 
organised state  of  the  Chevalier's  force,  the  jealousies  of  the 
dans,  and  the  coldness  of  the  English  Jacobites,  were  assuredly 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  retreat,  though  not  one  of  them 
is  alluded  to  by  i'alhcr  Cordara.  The  lone  adopted  by  the 
Prince  regarding  foreign  support  was  uniformly  that  t»f  a  patriot 
(UhI  a  hero,  wlio  had  boUUy  thrown  himself  with  a  handful  of 
friends  upon  the  shores  of  his  father-land,  to  win,  by  the  favour 
of  its  people  alone,  the  crown  to  which  he  asserted  a  right;  and 
the  mercenary  bands  of  many  nations  sent  against  him  by  the 
English  government  afforded  a  contrast  to  the  native  troops  wlio 
marched  under  liis  own  banner,  of  which  in  his  proclamations  he 
failed  not  to  make  skilful  use.  Tlie  retreat  from  Derby  was 
against  his  earnest  desire  and  protest.  From  that  moment  the 
prestige  of  success  was  gone,  and  the  rebellion,  which  had  frigjht- 
cned  Lrtndon  from  its  prirpriety,  became  at  once  an  insignificant 
rising,  procrastinated  only  by  the  inexplicable  stupidity  of  the 
government,  and  the  disgraceful  inefficiency  of  ilicir  officers. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  these  blunders,  and  the  struggles  by 
which  they  were  vainly  combated;  nor  shall  we  follow  the  out- 
lawed Prince  in  his  island  lurkings,  of  which  this  volume  presents 
<i  spirileil  and  generally  correct  account.  The  Duke  (Earl)  of 
Perrii  anil  Lord  Elcho  might  have  smiled  to  find  themselves 
written  down  in  sober  history  as  Pert  and  /.VA;  but  the  imbe- 
cility of  Wade  and  the  cowardice  of  Gardiner's  dragoons  will  not 
escape  the  conteni2)t  of  Cordara's  readers,  though  under  the  noms 
4le  t/iierre  of  hat  and  Gartiieriana. 

It  was  to  the  devotion  and  energy  of  Sheridan,  with  whom  the 
reader  has  already  become  accjuainted  in  Italy,  that  the  waii- 
<lerer  at  length  owed  his  escape.  For  some  weeks  the  com- 
panion of  his  master's  concealment,  and  dismissed  only  when  the 
I*rincR  was  obliged  to  assume  a  female  disguise,  Sheridan  had 
the  jjo(»d  luck  lo  reach  Flanders,  from  whence  he  hurried  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  demanding  an  audience  of  Louis,  so  powerfully  repre- 
sented the  dreadful  situation  of  Charles  Edward,  that  two  armed 
vessels  were  at  once  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  rescue.  About 
the  middle  of  August,  174G,  they  sailed  from  St.  Malo,  with  a 
number  of  Jacobites  on  board,  skilled  in  all  the  hiding-places  of 
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llie  Hebrides.  After  sixteen  da^s  spent  in  minute  search,  the 
Prince  was  discovcretl  in  the  heart  of  Lnchaber,  squalid,  cma- 
cdatc<),  and  in  ra^s,  from  tn-enty  weeks  of  incessant  anxiety  and 
indescribable  hardships;  and  thence  in  six  days  he  reached  Ari- 
saig',  where  the  ships  waited.  His  missiun  thus  happily  com- 
pleted, the  commanding  officer  would  have  liastcned  from  his 
perilous  position,  but  no  argument  could  induce  the  Prince  to 
embark,  ere  all  those  of  his  folhiwers,  whose  haunts  were  known 
to  him,  had  assembh^l,  in  obedience  to  a  summons  sent  by  him 
in  every  direction.  At  length  ihey  mustered,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  ihirly-two  of  all  ranks,  '  the  melancholy  wreck 
of  a  too  fatal  campaign/  After  seeing  them  one  by  one  on 
board,  he  sprang  the  last  into  the  boat,  and,  'as  a  favouring 
breeze  carried  the  vessels  rapidly  on  their  course,  he  sate  gazing 
fixedly  on  his  ungrateful  land,  without  uttering  an  accent  of  in- 
dignation or  of  grief.*  On  the  *20ih  of  September  he  landed  at 
ll4>so)H',  in  Brittany,  and  '  after  offering  thanks  from  his  inmost 
heart  to  God,  his  comrades  and  his  friends/  hurried  to  Paris. 
There  he  had  the  joy  of  embracing  the  Duke  of  York,  and  there 
too,  after  being  to  court  and  city  the  idol  of  the  passing  hour, 
he  had  ere  long  one  further  instance  iil"  Bourbon  baseness, — a 
new  proof  of  popular  caprice. 

Would  that  the  life  of  Cliarles  Edward  Stuart  had  closed  here, 
where  Cordara  has  left  it,  and  that  his  biographer  rould  conclude 
with  the  touching  seniiment  of  Voltaire,  Mel  the  man.  who  in 
private  station  groans  over  his  light  misfortunes,  contemplate 
those  of  this  Prince  and  of  his  ancestors.*  The  bliglit  which 
nipped  his  early  prospects  cankered  his  moral  constitution.  Of 
all  the  gracious  and  noble  traits  of  tiis  youthful  character,  not 
one  long  survived  his  dl-starred  expedition, 

'Forsaken  first  by  fortune,  a  lot  sulficiently  cruel,  he  was  thfreaftcr 
far  niyre  deplorably  nbnndoiitd  by  himself.  Ever  Inmcnting  his  exclu- 
sion from  the  coram.iuil  of  rial iona,  he  renounced  fur  himself  domestic 
happiness  nn[l  civic  rcpulatiun.  Married  late  in  life  to  uiic  whom  he 
rendered  so  wretched  that  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  of  Tukcany  was 
obliged  to  separate  them,  he  lost  the  control  of  reason  over  his  own 
actions,  and  with  it  the  regard  and  even  the  pity  of  mankind.  Alas! 
how  chrtiigcd  from  the  handsome  and  eogajfing  Edward  of  twenty-four, 
when  druBtring  out  a  wretched  age  lu  misery  and  under  constraint!* — 
Ilal.  I^dUors  Dedicntiofi^  pp.  0,  7- 

The  hint  of  insanity  in  these  lines  is  not  sustained  by  any  sufB- 
cient  evidence.  The  brutalized  cx>ndilion  of  the  Count  of  Albany  s 
advanced  life  was  wholly,  we  suppose,  the  effect  of  liquors,  his 
gross  and  unrestrained  indulgence  in  which  has  been  with  much 
probability  attributed  to  the  hardships  and  habits  of  his  anxijius 
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wanderings  after  the  catastrophe  at  Culloden.  His  tlehauclicry 
became  at  length  dreadful.  To  ase  the  words  of  an  aged  servant 
of  the  Cardinal  who  romemhered  him  well,  *  no  sireet-porter 
could  equal  him/  His  usual  after-dinner  allowance  was  six 
bottles  of  strong  foreign  wines,  and  '  be  seldom  missed  being 
drunk  twice  a-<lay.' 

Some  recent  researches  among  the  Malatesta  papers  enable  us 
to  add  a  few  melancholy  trails  of  the  closing  scenes.  His  marrii^>:c 
to  Princess  Louisa  of  Stolberg  Ouedern,  which  was  celebrated 
at  Macerata  in  1772.  soon  iurne<l  out  wreicbed.  from  mutual 
faults.  Disgusted  by  his  bes^itted  person  and  habits,  she  sought 
solace  in  the  company  of  a  younger  and  more  congenial  admirer. 
The  fashion  of  Italy  authorised  ber  liaison  with  Count  Alfieri, 
and  her  tiusband  probabl)'  saw  it  with  inditfercnce  ;  but  Cardinal 
York,  himself  a  scrupulous  model  of  moral  propriety,  interfered  to 
repress  a  scandal  which  was  in  his  eyes  the  oonsumm!iti<in  of  his 
family's  downfall.  His  efforts  and  his  indignniion  were  how- 
ever alike  una\*ailing,  and  a  separation  was  the  natural  issue  of 
the  ill -starred  union. 

On  the  7ih  of  January,  1788,  the  fine  constitution  of  Charles 
Edward  sank  under  his  protracted  excesses.  Successive  apo- 
plectic and  cpilejitic  seizures  afl'ected  his  brain.  On  the  27th  one 
side  became  paralysed,  and  he  lost  his  speech  ;  on  the  morning 
of  the  31st  life  was  extinct.  His  last  hours  were  tended  by  the 
only  being  for  whom  his  heart  appears  to  have  retained  any 
warmth.  Charlotte,  his  daughter  by  Clementina  Waikinshaw, 
of  BarrowfieUl,  in  Lanarkshire,  whom  by  vain  acts  of  a  nsionary 
sovereignty  he  hrid  legitimized  and  created  Duchess  of  Albany, 
then  resided  in  his  palace,  and  closed  his  eyes.  The  Cardinal 
could  feci  but  little  personal  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  brother  from 
whom  be  had  been  much  estranged  since  those  better  days  which 
the  narrative  of  Cordara  has  enabled  us  to  place  before  our 
readers;  but  he  k as  deeply  sensible  of  the  duty  that  devolved 
upon  him,  of  suitably  honouring  the  demise  of  one  in  whose 
tomb  terminated  all  hope  of  continuing  his  proverbially  luckless 
line.  His  father  and  mother,  treated  as  Sovereigns  by  successive 
pontiffs,  and  by  all  the  Romanist  courts  of  Europe,  had  been 
interred  with  royal  honours;  but  as  no  such  recognitiim  had 
ever  been  accorded  to  their  heir  whilst  living,  it  would  bave 
been  a  force  to  demand  it  for  his  remains.  The  Cardinal  could 
neither  attempt  in  Rome  a  ceremonial  unauthorized  by  the 
government,  nor  make  up  his  mind  to  bury  his  brother  as  less 
than  a  king ;  but  from  this  dilcrania  an  escape  was  offered  by  bis 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  the  pallium  of  I'Vascali  extended  its 
protection  over  a  British  crown. 
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In  conformity  with  this  expechent,  the  cathe<}ra]  of  that  little 
town  became  the  scene  of  a  pageantry  wliich  would  not  have 
been  sanctioned  on  any  other  stage,  and  the  observances  in  the 
Muti  Palace  were  limited  to  devotional  formalities  which  did 
not  hazard  any  rebuke  from  the  Government.  These  consisted 
in  the  erection  of  six  altars  in  the  ante -chamber,  where  upwards 
of  two  hundred  masses  were  performed  during  thirty  hnurs  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  demise,  each  costing  about  eighloen- 
pence.  The  office  of  the  dead  was  meanwhile  chaunted  by  the 
Mendicant  orders,  the  Irish  Franciscfins  of  St.  Isidoro  alone  being 
permitted  access  to  the  chamber  of  death.  Extensive  tliseasc  was 
detected  by  a  post-mortem  cxaminalion,  both  in  the  heart  and 
the  brain,  and  after  a  cast  had  been  taken  from  ihe  face,  the 
body  was  embalmed,  and  cofEned  in  lull  dress,  with  ihe  George 
and  St.  Andrew  in  pinc/ifteck.  An  inscription  was  prepared  in 
lead  with  Carolcs  III.  Maonx  Bkitanni.*  Rkx,  and  a 
woodeji  crown  and  sceptre  were  carved  and  gilt;  but  by  one  of 
those  steps  from  Ihe  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  so  frequent  in  the 
Stuart  annals,  the  formefi  from  deference  to  the  Papal  Court,  was 
place<l  uiuier  the  coffin-lid,  and  the  latter  were  carefully  hidden 
in  cotton- wadding.  The  remains  were  privately  lrans])orted  in 
a  horsc'litter  to  Frascati,  where  their  incognito  was  succeedeil  by 
scarcely  less  humbling  honours.  The  notarial  instrument,  taken 
on  their  reception  there,  no  longer  indeed  passed  over  the  gauds 
of  sovereignty  unnoticed,  as  had  been  done  in  that  drawn  up  at 
the  Muti  Palace:  the  apparatus  and  solenmities  in  the  cathe<Iral 
were  even  conducted  with  many  royal  forms,  but  the  show  was 
shorn  of  regal  splendour  by  the  Cardinal's  circumscribed  means. 
Around  the  lofty  catafalque  there  burned  a  hundred  and  twenty 
four  large  wax-lights;  the  walls  and  chapels  were  draped  in 
black  cloth,  trimmed  with  tawdry  gilding,  and  hung  with  appro- 
priate Scriptural  texts  ;  the  church  was  crowde<l  by  curious  spec- 
tators generally  in  mourning,  including  many  English.  The 
funeral  service  of  the  first  day  was  succeeded  by  the  entomb- 
ment on  the  second,  and  conclude<l  by  a  requiem  on  the 
third  ;  but  several  weeks  elapsed  ere  the  body  was  placed 
in  a  lofty  niche  as  its  provisional  resting-place,  whence  it 
was  subsequently  transported  to  the  crypt  «f  St.  Peter's. 
Among  the  tributes  to  the  Prince's  memory,  dictated  by  con- 
dolence with  the  linng  or  flattery  of  the  dead,  were  these 
touching  lines: — 

*  D)  Carlo  il  freddo  cuore 
Qiicsta  brev'  unia  scrra  : 
Figjiu  del  tcrzo  nincimo, 
Signor  del  In  philter  ra< 

M  2  Fuori 
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Fuori  ilel  regno  paLrio 

A  liii  chi  tomba  diedc? 
Iniideli^  di  popolo, 

Integrity  di  lede.* 

It  is  needless  to  linger  upon  the  formal  intimations  of  the 
Prince's  tlenth  communicated  to  friendly  courts,  and  the  protests 
regarding  his  own  riplUs  disseminated  in  various  languag:es  and 
quarters  by  the  Cardinal.  The  only  response  noticed  in  liia 
diary  was  that  by  the  reiofnin^  Pontiff,  Pius  VI.  ;  though  suffi- 
ciently {juardcd  in  terms,  he  fondly  caught  at  it  as  a  quasi  recog- 
nition of  claims  which  he  seems  to  have  put  forward  rather  from 
cf>nsciencc  than  ambition. 

*  To  the  Lord  Cardinal  I^cgrone,  Pro-datario. 

*  From  the  Vatican^  \st  February,  1788. 
'Most  obliging  is  tlie  atieiitioti  rendered  to  ue  through  your  means 
by  the  Lord  Cardinal  Duke  nf  York,  in  coinmunicatiag  to  us  before 
liny  one  else  the  Protest  mmh  !>y  him  on  the  27th  of  January.  1784, 
for  which  you  will  return  him  lively  thinks  in  our  name.  Having  read 
that  pT.itest,  we  have  found  it  moderate  and  prudent^  and  have  there- 
fore nothing  to  say  agninst  it  At  the  same  lime  you  will  add  our  con- 
dolence on  the  loss  of  his  elder  brother,  fur  whom  we  shall  not  cease  to 
intercede.  And  meanwhile  we  very  heartily  give  you  our  paternal 
Apostolic  benediction.* 

The  will  of  Charles  Edward,  executed  in  1784,  left  every- 
thing to  his  daughter  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  burdened  only 
with  the  legacy  of  a  piece  of  plate  to  the  Cardinal,  and  with 
annuities  to  his  attendants ;  that  to  one  John  Stuart,  master  of 
his  household,  on  whom,  after  the  fashion  of  his  family,  he  bad 
l>eslowcd  an  undue  favouritism,  being  inconsiderately  large  in 
his  narrow  circumstances.  The  menus  of  the  exiled  family  at 
this  period  may  be  gathered  from  a  variety  of  documents.  The 
Prince  had  enjoyed  an  income  from  funded  properly  of  about 
1740/.  (half  of  which  was  however  assigned  to  his  wife),  and  from 
the  French  court  a  lifc-pensiun  of  ii400/.  The  Camera  Apos- 
tolica  paid  the  rent  of  (he  Muti  palace,  amounting  to  435/. ;  and 
his  palace  at  I''lnrcncc,  sold  by  the  Duchess  after  his  death  to  the 
Duke  of  San  Clemcnlc,  brought  4345/.,  besides  2172/.  for  tbe 
furniture.  He  left  little  or  no  ready  money,  and  we  have  not 
seen  any  estimate  of  the  valuables  found  by  the  Duchess  in  bis 
palaces;  but  at  her  death,  within  two  years  after  his,  her  jewels, 
plate,  and  moveables  were  inventoried  at  26,740/.  She  gave 
over  to  the  Cardinal  the  crown  jewels,  which  included  a  sceptre, 
a  richly  enamtdled  collar,  George,  and  star  of  the  Garter,  and  a 
St.  Andrew's  cross,  all   brougld   from   England    by   James  II. 
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She  was  enlitled  to  a  reversion  of  400/.  a-jear  from  her  fallier's 
French  pension,  anJ.  in  ihe  event  of  her  surviving  tlie  Cardinal, 
to  650/.  yearly  from  ihe  Camera.  The  latter  provision  nover  fell 
tu  her,  bat  her  kind  uncle,  a]>prehen5ive  that  the  charges  and 
annuities  upon  her  succession  might  straiten  her  circumstances, 
not  only  pave  uj)  a  larpe  portion  of  his  palace  at  the  Cancelleria 
for  her  residence,  but  assigned  over  lo  her  the  entire  allowance  of 
2200/.  which  he  enjoyed  from  the  Camera,  retaining  only  his 
benefices.  On  her  death,  in  November,  1 769,  he  succeeded  to 
all  her  fortune,  burdened  with  a  ]>ension  to  her  mother,  who  sur- 
vived to  extreme  old  age  at  Fribourg  in  Switzerland,  os  Countess 
of  Alberslroff. 

The  Countess  of  Albany  (born  Princess  of  Stolberg)  had, 
under  her  deed  of  separation,  the  above-named  sum  of  870/. 
a-year.  besides  her  pension  from  France  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by 
Charles  Edward;  but  her  jointure,  which  was  originally  40,000 
livres  a  year,  had  been  reduced  to  half,  or  800/.,  by  a  compromise 
with  her  husbniid.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  French 
Revolution  ere  long  sadly  narrowed  her  means,  and  those  of  the 
amiable  Cardinal,  not  only  from  the  confiscation  of  benefices 
and  Crown  pensions,  but  in  consequence  of  much  of  the  funds 
descending  to  his  Kmincncc  from  Charles  Edward  having  been 
invested  in  thai  distracted  country.  The  proper  feeling  which 
supplied  from  the  civil  list  of  George  III.  the  exigencies  of  the 
Cardinal  of  York's  declining  vears,  and  the  graceful  manner  in 
which  tlie  last  and  most  blameless  of  the  Stuart  line  received  and 
acknowledged  the  bounty  of  his  more  fortunate  relations^  are 
well  known  to  our  readers. 

'  The  Countess  of  Albany's  iiaison  with  the  great  dramatist  of 
modern  Itnly  subsisted  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  who  left  her 
his  properly  and  manuscripts.  He  was  succeedetl  in  her  good 
graces  by  Baron  Fahre,  a  French  artist  of  some  repute,  and  not 
a  few  of  our  countrvmen  who  visited  Iialy  during  the  first  years 
of  the  peace  were  received  in  her  palace  on  the  Arno.  Her 
portrait  hangs  in  (he  Florence  Galleryj  by  the  band  of  her  last 
lover,  to  whom  she  left  all  her  own  and  Alfieri's  eft'ects.  Some 
of  these  were  bequeathed  by  M.  Fabre  lo  Monlpellier,  his  native 
town,  together  with  the  library  and  picture  gallery  which  there 
bear  his  name.  A  few  Stuart  remains  devolved  by  his  will,  with 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  upon  Signor  Santirelli,  a  well-known 
sculptor  at  Florence,  who  preserves  with  jcahjus  care  the  large 
seal  of  Prince  Charles,  and  his  portrait  in  crayons,  with  that  of 
the  Countess,  taken  probably  at  the  lime  of  their  marriage.  In 
his  heavy  bloated  face,  blooming  under  a  flaxen  boI!)-wig,  it  is 
hard  lo  trace  the  handsome  features  and  winning  smile,  which 
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had  wiled  so  many  of  our  great-grandmolUers  from  their  alle* 
giance  to  the  liousc  of  Hanover. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Stuart  Paprrs,  that  long- 
accumulated  store  of  documrnts  so  promising  as  Uisturical  mate- 
rials, go  compromising  to  family  interests.  Tlie  Duchess  of 
Albany  having  sent  her  chaplain.  Father  Waters,  a  Benedic- 
tine monk,  to  arrange  her  fatlicr's  succession  at  Florence,  de- 
sired him  tn  make  over  the  whole  archives  to  her  uncle,  as  head 
of  the  family  and  representative  of  iis  claims.  'J'liis  however 
Waters  omitted  to  do,  and  after  her  death  they  remained  in  bis 
possession,  with  the  CardinaKs  sanction.  There  they  were  casu* 
ally  seen  hy  Sir  John  Hippesley,  about  1794-5,  who  wrote  to 
Mr.  Burke,  and  hy  him  the  matter  was  broufrht  under  the  notice 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.).  His  Royal  Highness  look 
great  interest  in  the  ]i.ipers,  and  authorized  Sir  John  lo  treat  for 
their  purchase.  This  was  effected  in  1798,  in  consideration  of 
an  annuity  of  50/.  to  Waters,  which  the  latter  lived  only  a  few 
months  to  enjoy,  but  as  the  consent  of  Cardinal  York  had  not 
been  sought  in  the  transaction,  a  pledge  of  secrecy  during  his  life 
was  annexed  to  the  transfer.  The  pa|>ers  were  consigned  lo  the 
Drilish  Vice-Consul  at  Civita  Vecchia,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
a  frigate  in  which  ihcy  were  to  be  shipped,  but  that  town  having 
meanwhile  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  llieir  removal 
became  impracticable.  Signor  Bonelli,  an  Italian  gentleman 
resident  in  London,  was  sent  out  to  attempt  their  recovery,  and 
on  reaching  E^me,  he  applied  to  the  Ahbu  Paul  Macpherson  of 
the  Scotch  College,  This  was  a  matter  of  much  delicacy,  no 
British  subject  being  then  permitted  hy  the  French  authorities  to 
approach  the  coast.  Macpherson,  however,  contrived  to  obtain  a 
passport  to  Civtta  \'ecchia,  and,  having  ascertained  from  the 
Consul  where  the  papers  lay,  he  applied  to  the  Commandant  of 
the  place  for  leave  to  search  among  them  for  certain  documents 
required  in  a  litigation  in  Scotland.  The  Commandant  desired 
to  sec  them,  and,  liappening  tn  take  up  a  iranscript  of  King 
James  II.'s  memoirs,  exclaimed  that,  as  ihe  papers  seemed  of  no 
consequence,  having  been  already  publislied,  ihe  Abbe  might  dis- 
pose of  them  as  he  thought  fu.  I'nder  this  permission  they  were 
sent  to  Leghorn,  and  thence  shipped  to  Algiers,  whence  they 
reached  l^nglund. 

Another  mass  of  papers,  of  which  the  larger  portion  consisted 
of  corresp>ndencc  and  <locuments  regarding  ihe  rebellions  of 
1715  and  '45,  belonged  to  Cardinal  York,  and  remained  after 
his  death  in  the  hands  of  his  executor.  Monsignor  Angelo 
Cesarini.  There  happened  in  1812  lo  be  at  Rome  one  Robert 
Watson,  who  had  been  compromised  in  London,  first  as  private 
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secretary  to  Lord  Oeorpe  Gordonj  and  subsequently  at  a  memlwr 
of  the  Corresponding  Society,  after  which  he  had  found  it  conve- 
nient to  li%'c  abroad.  He  purchased  tbesp  papers  for  nbout 
twenty  g^uineas,  and  fitted  up  a  room  to  receive  tUein,  there  being 
several  cart-loads.  Having  made  ^eot  boasting  of  his  nrquisi- 
tion.  the  matter  reached  the  Cardinal  Consalvi,  himself  a  co- 
executor  of  the  Cardinal,  who  seized  the  pa]>ers  on  behalf  of  the 
Papal  gtivernment,  offering  to  repay  Watson  all  bis  outlay,  a  pro- 
posal which  he  refused,  and  left  Rome,  after  vainly  protesting 
against  such  interference  with  his  lawful  properly.  In  November, 
1838,  he  hanged  himself  in  a  I»ndon  tavern,  when  eighty-eight 
years  of  age.  Consahn't  object  was  probably  to  possess  himself 
of  any  matter  tending  to  compromise  the  Holy  See,  but  Boding 
the  seizure  very  useless  to  his  government,  he.  after  the  war  was 
over,  presented  the  papers  to  the  Prince  Regent.  They  have 
since  been  drawn  upon  with  skill  and  gt>od  effect  by  Lord  Mahon, 
and  many  other  extracts  from  'them  appeared  in  the  Appendix 
to  Dr.  Brown's  'History  of  the  Highlands,'  The  documents 
which  we  have  quoted  as  *the  Malalesla  pajwrs'  bad  been  over- 
looked when  VVatsoti's  purchase  was  made,  and  have  supplied 
some  of  the  facts  whicli  we  now  for  the  first  time  give  to  the 
public. 

'i'hc  CardinaKs  executor,  to  whom  we  have  more  than  once 
referred,  was  appointed  by  a  testamentary  deed  of  somewhat 
mysterious  import,  the  original  of  which  we  lately  examined  at 
Rome.  After  expressing  his  entire  confidence  in  Monsignor, 
afterwards  Cardinal,  Ercole  Consalvi — and  in  the  Canon  Angelo 
Cesarini,  Rector  of  the  Seminary  at  Frascali,  subsequently 
Rishnp  of  Milelo,  *  in  daily  intercourse  with  whom  he  had  passed 
ihe  greater  portion  of  bis  life,*— he  declares  them  universal 
heirs  of  his  whole  means,  effects,  and  rights,  in  trust,  *  having 
s|>ccially  confided  to  them  his  precise  will  and  intention,  both  as 
to  the  heir  to  succeed  to  his  property,  and  as  to  the  legacies  pay- 
able from  it:*  he  further  declares  that  bis  trustees  'shall  be 
quite  free  fully  or  partially  to  publish  and  explain  the  instructions 
confided  to  them,  how  and  when  they  think  right,  without  any 
obligation  to  manifest  these  until  it  shall  seem  to  them  fitting  so 
to  do ;'  and  that '  should  any  individual  or  sovereign  attempt,  under 
whatever  pretext,  to  constrain  them  on  this  point,  the  whole  in- 
heritance shall  thereby  at  once  absolately  devolve  upon  them  as 
their  own.'  The  deed,  in  conclusion,  renews  his  protest  of  1784, 
in  favour  of  the  nearest  lawful  hoir  of  bis  pretensions  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  to  whom  he  also  formally  transmits  his  royal 
rights.  It  was  dated  the  2nd  of  July,  1790,  and  registered  at 
Rome  ia  1810.     An  unsigned  draft  of  a  similar  deed,  without 
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date,  but  eridentl}-  posterior,  winch  was  fooTitl  iiinonfr  ihe  Nfala- 
lesta  papers,  omits  the  name  of  Consalvi,  and  adds  that  the  ex- 
lensive  losses,  Ixrth  of  funded  property  and  valuables,  sufTered  by 
ihe  tcslator  in  the  revolution  al  Rome,  as  well  as  the  sacnfices  of 
money  and  jewels  previously  ma<le  by  him,  al  ihe  I'ope's  request, 
towards  the  support  of  the  Holy  See,  obliged  him  to  forego 
many  of  the  dispositions  he  had  at  heart,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
attendants  and  friends.  The  ]x>litical  adherents  of  his  family  had 
gradually  thinned  away ;  many  of  ihein  Imd  made  their  peace 
with  the  Enf^lish  povermnenl,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  had  paid  the 
debt  of  nature;  indeed,  no  Brilibh  name  appears  in  a  list  of  his 
household  dated  in  1799. 

A  considerable  jwrtion  of  the  CardinaVs  real  properly  consisteil 
of  land  in  Mexico,  and  in  1808  his  acting;  executor  Ccsarini  made 
a  formal  mcnH>randum  of  the  instructions  which  had  been  ver- 
hally  given  him,  and  sealed  it  up,  with  orders  that  it  should  not 
be  opened  untd  the  Countess  of  Albany's  death  had  taken  place, 
and  until  the  Mexit^an  estates  should  be  realized.  But  these 
having  been  rnnfiscaled  in  the  South  American  revolulions,  as 
ecclesiastical  jtroperlv,  a  papal  rescript  was  some  3Pars  after  ob- 
tained, anihoriKin;^^  the  mmiorandum  to  be  examined,  which  wai 
done  in  1831-  ]ii  it  the  Projinpanda  Fide  of  Rome  was  declared 
heir  of  the  CardinaPs  whide  effects,  with  instructions  as  to  the 
manner  of  applyinjj  the  income  in  aid  of  certain  foieitrn  missiims. 
A  suit  wns  thereafter  instituted  for  recovery  of  the  land  in  Mexico, 
and  was  lost,  an  offer  from  DukeTorlonia  of  0500/.  ft»r  the  claims 
in  dispute  hnvitif;  been  previuusly  refused  by  the  Propapnnda.  The 
amount  realized  under  this  settlement  has  liol  been  stated,  but 
there  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  Cardinal's  latter  years 
which  render  it  probable  that  he  survived  most  of  the  heir- looms 
of  his  house.  We  have  already  recounted  the  Inlo  uf  his  papers; 
his  bhrary  went  to  endow  his  favnurilr  seminnry  al  Frascati ;  Ins 
remaining  furniture,  plate,  anil  family  relics  have  been  gradually 
absorbed  by  English  collectors  at  Rome,  during  the  last  half 
cenlurj'. 


Art.  VI. — 1,  Ohras  de  Gil  Vicente.  Publicadas  per  J.  V.  Bar- 
relo  Feio  e  Jose  Gomes  Monieiro.     Hamburgo.     1834. 

2.  Um  Auto  de  Gil  Vicente.  For  J.  B.  de  Almeida  Garrett. 
Lisboa.      1846.     Nova  Edi(;iio. 

''PHE  Portuguese,  though  by  no  means  free  from  national  vanity, 

■*-      have  a  singular  aptitude  for  losing  or  hiding  their  literary 

treasures.     The  W(Mks  of  Gil  Vicente,  of  no  mean  celebrity  from 

the  beginning  till  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
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buried  alive  almost  two  ccnluries  and  a  half  ago,  and  now  that 
thev  are  al  last  disentombed,  have  still  vitality  enough  to  reproach 
bis  countrymen  for  ihcir  negligence.  Gil  Vicente  may  be  called 
tbcir  first  and  last  dramatist ;  for  if  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
national  theatre,  it  was  a  foundation  that  has  never  had  any  ade- 
quate or  ahiding  superstructure.  The  pla>sof  his  contemporary, 
Sade  Miranda,  might  he  favoured  bv  the  learned  or  the  pedantic 
as  scholastic  C4>pies  of  classical  models,  but  they  had  no  truth  for 
the  people,  and  could  not  engnge  their  syuipathies.  The  *  Castro' 
of  Antonio  Fcrrcirn,  though  national  in  subject  and  in  language, 
is  Greek  in  plan  and  construction,  with  siimc  licence  as  to  the 
unity  of  time;  and  this  one  tragedy,  more  elegant  than  impas- 
sioned, is  perhaps  the  imly  play,  certainly  the  only  old  play, 
to  which  the  Portuguese  have  confidently  referred  strangers  for 
cwdonce  of  their  possession  of  anything  valuable  as  a  drama  :  for 
proud  as  they  justly  are  of  Jorge  Ferreira  de  Vasconcellos,  bis 
so-called  comedies,  the  '  Aule^rafia,*  the  •  Ulisippo,*  the  '  Eu- 
phrosjne,*  volumes  of  wit  and  wis4lom,  epigram  and  apr>phthegm, 
arc  as  distant  relations  of  the  drama  as  the  dialogues  of  Lucian. 

During  the  cme  hundred  aiul  fifty  years  that  the  theatre  of 
Spain  was  supjilied  and  overstuiUed  >^ith  national  dmnins,  that  is, 
from  its  rise  to  lis  decline  about  the  year  1700,  Portugal  gave 
but  few  and  fitful  signs  of  any  wish  to  rival  her  neighbour,  on  the 
mimic  stage  at  least,  though  she  bad  possessed  a  drauiatist  truly 
and  vividly  national  in  Gil  Vicente,  not  only  before  Ccr>antps, 
JjOpe  de  Vega,  and  Calderon  were  beard  of,  but  before  a  drama 
of  real  life  had  been  attempted  in  Spain.  There  can  be  no  better 
authority  than  Cervantes  himself  for  the  state  of  the  Spanish 
theatre  in  bis  time,  before  he  began  to  write  for  it.  It  was  as 
innocent  of  knou  ledge  of  the  world  as  a  puppv  not  ntne  days 
old,  Od  Vicente  might  have  opencil  its  eyes  and  sharpened  its 
whimper  to  an  intelligible  bark,  for  several  of  his  shrewdest 
pieces  are  composed  in  Spanish.  But  the  Spaniards  were  ever 
slow  to  learn  of  their  neighbours,  even  if  they  talked  to  them  in 
their  own  language;  and  in  this  instance  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  were  so,  for  the  Portuguese  themselves  were  already  for- 
getting their  Aristophanes. 

It  was  to  the  interest  of  the  monastic  orders  that  he  should  be 
forgotten.  It  concerned  also  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and 
even  of  the  lay  nobility,  to  discourage  his  writings;  fur  Gil 
VicenlCj  though  he  did  not  make  himself  odious  by  personalities, 
was  a  bold  aud  unsparing  satirist  of  vice  in  all  quarters,  high  or 
low ;  and  though  he  was  most  constantly  severe  on  the  fraternities 
of  the  hood  and  frock,  he  scrupled  not  to  *  bare  the  mean  heart 
that  lurked  beneath  a  star;'  no  rank  or  station  below  royalty  was 
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pnYilegeil  from  his  moral  censorship ;  and  evea  royally  be  has 
occasionally  ventured  to  lesson — tlicn  dropping,  of  course,  his 
formidable  weapon  of  ridinule.  We  suspect  that  the  virtual  sup- 
pression of  his  works,  a  few  years  after  their  second  publication, 
though  not  avowedly  an  official  suppression,  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  effect  of  the  strengthened  influence  of  the  Holy  Ofiice. 
Gil  Vicente  had,  indeed,  some  few  imitators,  but  they  had  neither 
his  boldness  nor  his  talent,  and  left  no  durable  impression.  And 
the  name  of  Git  Vicente  himsf^lf,  h  is  true,  was  now  and  then 
quoted  in  later  times  as  authority  for  an  archaism  in  a  dictionary, 
or  alluded  to  in  a  paper  among  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Lisbon ;  but  the  Portugruese  nation  for  the  most 
part  were  as  unaajuainled  with  his  compositions  as  if  they  had 
never  existed,  and  ibe  public  of  every  other  portion  of  Europe 
knew  nothinj3^,  and  still  know  little  or  nothing  about  them,  though 
two  or  three  eminent  German  critics  have  taken  some  pains  to 
recall  them  to  notice.  Now  and  then  it  might  occur  to  a  thought- 
fal  muser  on  the  bygone  notabilia  of  his  native  land  that  the 
fame  of  Oil  Vicente  must  have  meant  something,  not  only  at  home 
but  abroad,  when  Erasmus  was  reported  to  have  studied  Portu- 
guese expressly  for  the  purpose  ol  reading  hira  in  the  original  ; 
but  no  attempt  was  made  in  his  own  country  to  redeem  his  works 
from  oblivion. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Almeida  Garrett  promised  a  new 
edition  of  tbem^  but  other  avocations,  literary  and  political,  di- 
verted him  from  his  puqwse  till  he  was  at  length  anticipated  by 
the  editors  of  the  volumes  before  us.  Two  ancient  copies  of  these 
works,  so  long  among  the  rarest  in  literature,  were  extant  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Lisbon  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  of 
the  Peninsula.  They  were  then  removed  to  DrazU,  and  only  one 
was  brought  back  at  the  return  of  the  Uraganza  family  in  1814, 
and  this  was  the  second  and  mutilated  edition  of  158.5,  bearing  on 
its  title-page  the  ominous  announcement —  Vam  cmcndadtu  peio 
Sarwto  officio,  covio  se  vxanda  no  C<ithaIo<fO  dcste  Riffiio.  The 
possession  by  the  University  of  Oottingen  of  a  copy  of  the  original 
publication,  the  bluck-tetter  folio  of  15G1 — an  edition  that  had 
not  entirely  escajied  the  tender  handling  of  the  Holy  Oflicc,  but 
was  far  less  garbled  than  its  successor — was  hardly  known  even  to 
bibliographers — when  Messrs.  Barreto  Feio  and  Gomes  Moa- 
teiro,  happening  to  hear  of  it  at  Hamburgh,  repaired  to  Guttin- 
gen,  contrived  in  less  than  a  month  to  write  out  the  whole  folio, 
and  soon  afterwards  produced  from  their  transcript  this  carefullj 
collated  edition,  with  an  able  and  judicious  introduction  by  Mr. 
Monleiro,  a  very  meagre  glossary,  and  no  explanatory  notes.  It 
is  probable  that  not  twenty  copies  of  this  reprint  have  yet  found 
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their  way  to  Eng:lantl,  though  it  u  twelve  years  gince  it  was  pub- 
lished. 

Few  particulars  of  the  life  of  Gil  Vicente  have  been  hamled 
down.  Nicolas  Antonio  briefly  mentions  him,  and  evidently 
knew  little  respecting  him  and  bis  productions.  Barbosa  Ma- 
chado's  notice  of  him  is  more  interesting;,  yet  far  from  saiisfnctory. 
He  tells  us  that  Gd  Vicente  was  of  a  distinguished  family,  but 
that  the  place  of  his  birth  was  not  ascertained;  that,  according 
t«)  Don  Antonio  de  Lima,  in  his  '  Nobiliarchia,*  he  was  born  at 
Guinniraens,  but  that  Father  Pedro  Poyarea,  in  the  '  Panng'yTic 
of  Barcellos/  claims  the  hoaour  of  his  birth  for  that  town,  while 
other  writers  make  him  a  native  of  Lisbon.  The  exact  date  of 
his  birth  ton  is  not  known;  it  must  be  abtiut  the  year  1480. 
He  was  educated  fur  the  law  in  the  University  of  Lisbon,  but 
he  early  acquired  a  taste  unfriendly  to  the  digestion  of  Civil 
Institutes,  The  success  of  Juan  de  la  l^ncina^  who  had  recently 
produced  before  distinguished  audiences  in  Spain  a  style  of  pas- 
toral dialogue  till  then  totally  unknown  in  the  Peninsula,  excited 
Gil  Vicente  to  his  first  attempts  in  the  dramatic  art.  Garcia  de 
Hesende,  who  was  brought  up  at  the  Court  of  King  Kmanucl, 
seems  decisive  on  this  point.  In  his  *  Miscellanea,'  that  most 
curious  poem  iHustralive  of  customs  and  occurrences  of  uhicb  he 
had  bcRH  witness,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  pomps  and  pleasures 
of  his  master''s  court — 


'  E  vimos  singularmente 
Pazer  repre8ent8(;oens, 
D'  cstilo  inui  eloquente, 
Dc  mut  novas  invcn^ocns, 
E  feitas  por  Gil  Vicente. 


'  EUe  foi  que  inventou 
Isto  cit,  c  0  usou 

Com  maia  gra^a  e  raois  doutriim ; 
Poftto  que  Jaam  del  Enzina 
O  PaBtoril  cometjou.' 


'  We  also  saw  rejiresentations  singularly  curious,  right  eloquent 
in  style,  and  quite  new  in  inventions,  by  Gil  Vicente.  He  it  was 
that  introduced  the  dramatic  pastoral  here,  using  it  with  more 
grace  and  more  skill  than  Juan  dc  la  Kncina,  who,  however, 
began  it.'  So  early  as  the  year  150*2  we  find  Gil  Vicente  enter* 
taining  the  Court  with  two  of  these  novelties,  crude  and  feeble 
essays,  in  close  imitation  of  his  Spanish  m:i5tcr.  The  first  is  a 
mere  monologue  spoken  by  the  author  in  the  character  of  a  neat- 
herd who  has  elbowe<l  his  way  into  the  palace  to  congratulate  the 
king  on  the  birth  of  his  heir,  Prince  John.  It  was  six>ken  on  the 
second  night  after  the  prince's  birth,  not  in  the  chamber  of  the 
newly  confined  Queen.  D.  Maria,  nor  in  her  presence,  as  is  stated 
in  the  editor's  preface  by  an  oversight,  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and   of   the  'old  Queen'   Donna   Beatrice,*   who  was   so 

*  *  A  llaiuha  velLia.*      Hut  Ae.  waa  iievn  queen  ;    she  apjtean  to  li.-ive  be«t)  to 
•Ijlrdj  by  courieiy  after  the  acccHion  of  bii  son  BtnanuH  ro  the  uin>ii«. 
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pleased  with  it — por  scr  causa  nova  em  Portugal — because  it  was 
a  new  tbing^  in  Pnrtu|^al — that  sbc  would  have  bad  the  saine 
piece  again  repreaented  on  Christmas  eve  as  an  appropriate  cele- 
bration of  the  Nativitv  !  She  was  a  pious  princess,  and  made 
this  strange  recjuest  to  the  author  in  all  Bimplicil^'.  But  be  pre- 
])ared  a  second  piece  for  that  festival — the  '  Cnstilinn  Pastoral/ 
a  p<»or  affair,  pohre  coifOy  as  it  is  trulv  and  modfsllv  termed  hy 
iheaulboi  himself,  or  his  editor;  anil  ajjain  Donna  Beuiricewas 
delighted,  and  tliKrefore  requested  a  third  piece  for  Twelfth  Da^. 
This,  Os  Rei$  Maf/os,  The  Wise  Kings,  was  an  improvement  on 
the  two  former,  but  not  remarkable  for  novelty  of  conception. 
Gil  Vicente,  however,  soon  put  forth  his  strength,  and  not  onljr 
excelled  Kncina.  which  indeed  required  no  great  power,  but 
adorned  the  most  ^olesque  materials  with  a  vivacity  of  humour 
and  fancy  seldom  if  ever  found  in  the  elder  moralities  and  mys- 
teries of  other  nations  ;  and  though  he  was  not  the  earliest  dra- 
matist of  modern  Kurope,  he  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  been 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  who  gave  something  hke 
form  and  character  and  progressive  action  to  compositions  lur  the 
stage.  The  dramas  of  his  Spanish  ajntemporary,  Torres  Nnbarro, 
were,  we  believe,  never  performed  in  Spain,  nor  is  it  asceriainod 
that  they  were  ever  publicly  acted  at  aSl,  even  at  Naples,  where 
they  were  first  printed  in  1517.  and  where  a  Spanish  audience 
might  have  been  found.  Cervantes,  though  be  mentions  him  ia 
his  '  Galatea'  as  the  artifict'oso  Torres  Noharro.  docs  not  allude  to 
him  in  his  comic  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the  Spanish  drama, 
and  jirobably  had  only  heard  of  his  writings,  it  is  Hot  likely 
that  Gil  Vicente  ever  saw  them;  nor  can  we  trace  in  the  two 
authors  such  striking  similarity  of  manner  as  would  justify  a  sus- 
picion affecting  the  originality  of  either.  'J'hc  reader  curious  on 
this  matter  may  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himself  by  nmsulting  a 
little  volume,  in  which  several  of  the  Spanish  pieces  of  the  Por- 
tuguese author  are  followed  hv  some  of  Tones  Noharro's.  It  is 
entitled  •  Teatro  Ksj>nrit»l  anterior  a  Lope  de  Vega/  Gotha,  1833. 
The  German  editor  of  these  specimens  laments  that  Gil  Vicente 
did  not  write  all  his  works  in  CasliHan.  We  should  be  rather 
disposed  to  regret,  with  the  Ptirlujjuese  editors,  that  he  did  not 
compose  them  all  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  if  bis  countrymen  hod 
not  been  so  long  as  impartial  in  their  neglect  of  his  writings  ia 
the  one  language  as  in  the  other. 

To  write  in  Spanish  was  a  fashion  of  the  lime  easily  accounted 
for;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Gil  Vicente  should  have  often 
adopted  it  when  preparing  entertainments  for  the  Court.  Of  the 
three  wives  of  King  Emanuel  two  were  princesses  of  Castile, 
and  the  third  was  sister  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.     U'be  wife. 
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of  John  III.  was  also  a  Castilian.  It  is  true  that  the  poet,  in 
his  *  Triumph  of  Winter/ says  that  he  introduces  'wild  Winter 
talking  Spanish,  because  whoever  wishes  Xofeiffn  will  find  abund- 
ant materiuls  for  his  purpose  in  that  language:* — 
•  O  Inverno  vera  Balvagem, 

Castellano  en  au  decir ; 

Poroue  quern  quizer  finglr, 

Na  Castelhana  Hugiingem 

Achard  qiianto  pedir.' 
According  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  word  Jingir,  this 
may  be  read  oilher  as  a  coinpUment  or  a  sarcasm  :  n  coinpliinent 
to  the  Castilian  language  as  a  rich  vocabulary  for  inventive 
writers,  or  a  sarcastic  imputation  of  disin^enuousness  in  the  Cas- 
tilian character.  Tlie  famed  historian  Barros,  in  his  *  Dialogue 
in  praise  of  the  Portuguese  Lang'uage/ says  that  Gil  Vicente  chose 
the  Spanish  as  a  belter  vehicle  than  his  own  tongue  for  the  coarse 
and  grotesque ;  but  no  one  who  reads  these  volumes  without 
national  prejudice  can  agree  with  him,  for  several  of  the  most 
serious  and  elegant,  as  well  as  many  of  the  droller  scenes  arc  in 
Spanish — not,  however,  ftir  want  of  equal  power  of  every  siirt  in 
the  Portuguese  language,  but,  as  wc  at  least  believe,  for  the 
reason  before  stated,  that  the  Spanish  was  in  vogue  with  the 
Court. 

The  man  whose  wit  was  so  long  the  delight  of  those  Illustrious 
personages  married  Donna  Branca  Bezerra,  by  whom,  says  Bar- 
bosa,  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  Gil,  Luiz,  and  P.-iula. 
Of  the  son  Gil  he  repMts,  quoting  Manoel  de  Faria  e  Souza,* 
ttiat  he  not  only  emulated,  but  far  exceeded  his  father  in  dramatic 
poetry.  Faria^  in  proof  of  this  superiority,  attributes  to  lilm 
'  many  dramas'  not  specified ;  and  one  in  particular,  entitled 
'Don  Duardos.'  'This  drama,*  says  Faria,  'marvellous  for  its 
brilliancy  and  grace,  and  fur  its  striking  turns  of  passion,  was  in 
reality  composed  by  Gil  Vicente  the  yoiinger,  whom  his  father, 
jealous  of  his  reputation,  caused  to  be  sent  to  India,  where  he 
was  killed,  bravely  fighting  against  the  natives.'  This  is  an  ugly 
story,  but  luckily  it  is  merely  one  of  Farias  hallucinations,  for  it 
seems  to  be  proved  that  this  injured  Gil,  junior,  never  was  in 
being-. 

The  poet  passed  a  life  not  shf^rt  in  the  service  and  delec- 
tation oftheCourtof  Portugal.  Without  overrating  the  influence 
of  his  position  there,  it  might  be  supposed  that  his  labours  were 
bountifully  rewarded,  or  at  least  that  they  secured  for  him  ease  of 
circumstances.  But  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  and  hardly  three  years  after  the  decease  of 
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his  patmn  and  friend,  the  great  Emanufrl^  he  w&i  ciimplaining^ 
of  poverty : — 

•  Urn  Oil, 

Hum  que  nSo  tern  ncni  cetil. 

Que  faz  os  Autos  n  cl  rei.* — Portuffue^e  PasioraL 

'  The  man  who  supplies  Autos  for  the  king  does  not  possess  a 
farthing!* — And  at  a  much  later  date,  when  a  pestilence  had 
broken  uut,  and  his  house  was  one  of  the  first  that  il  attacked,  we 
find  \\\  some  verses  addressed  to  the  Condc  de  Viniioso,  to  whom 
the  king  had  referred  a  memorial  of  the  poet,  a  L*omplaint,  that 
because  he  is  one  of  the  least  importunate  of  suitors  he  is  among 
the  most  neglected  of  diligent  servants — '  For  he  who  does  not  beg 
gets  nothing,  he  who  waits  suffers,  and  he  who  does  not  show  him- 
self  is  forgotten.*  He  adds,  that  he  has  now  in  hand  a  beautiful 
farce,  uma  Jar^a  vuU  formom,  called  *  Hunting  for  Secrets,'  and 
says  that  '  if  industry  insured  success,  and  desert  liad  its  due,  he 
shouhl  possess  a  sufficiency  to  live  on,  and  something  to  give 
away  and  to  bequeath;  that  if  he  had  studied  in  the  school  of 
Gonzato  d'Ayalo,  [a  prating  Castilian  then  in  high  feather  at 
court,]  he  might  have  learned  impudence  and  made  bis  fortune; 
that  his  desire  to  please  his  patrons  is  greater  than  ever,  but  that 
his  spirit  is  worn  down  by  want ! '  The  farce  for  which  he  seems 
to  solicit  favour,  '  A  Ca(;a  dos  Scgredos,'  was  eitlier  left  unfi- 
nifihe<l,  or  not  called  for.  It  docs  not  api^ear  among  his  works. 
At  a  season  of  pestilence  in  Lisbon  the  Court  might  be  excused 
for  declining  attention  to  a  farce,  even  by  Vicente,  especially 
whea  the  pest  was  in  his  house,  and  might  be  introduced  into 
the  palace  if  the  performance  were  allowed  there ;  for  not  only 
was  tlic  author  the  manager  also  on  these  occasions,  but  lH)th  he 
and  his  daughter  Paula  took  leading  parts  in  the  representations. 
Boulerwek,  by  the  way,  who  in  his  brief  account  of  this  author 
is  less  correct  than  usual  (and  who  is  here,  as  throughout  his 
history  of  Portuguese  Literature,  almost  implicitly  followed, 
right  or  wrong,  by  Sismondi,  though  in  this  instance  with  a  saving 
doubt),  says  that  '  we  are  not  informed  whether  Vicente  was 
himself  an  actor.'  He  has  overlooked  the  positive  testimony  of 
Andr6  de  Resende,  an  eye-witness,  given  m  the  very  article  of 
Barbosa  from  which  he  quotes: — 

*  Cunctoruni  hinc  acta  est  comrcdia  ]>lausu, 
Quam  Liisitan^  Gillo  Auctor  ct  Actor  in  aul& 
EgcTot  ante,  dicux  atque  inter  vera  facctus  : 
Odlo  jocis  levibufi  doctus  prtestringcre  morce.' 

It  has  also  escaped  Boulerwek,  that  the  prolojrnps  to  two  of  the 
dramas,   '  The  Temple  of  Apollo  '  and  *  The  Triumph  of  VVin- 
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ter.'  arc  expressly  stated  lo  have  been  spoken  by  the  author  ia 
person. 

In  '  The  Portuguese  Pastoral '  before  quoted,  Gil  Vicente 
had  also  hinted  at  a  time  when  ho  was  belter  off — qtiatulo  die 
tinha  cam  que, — 'when  he  had  wherewithal/  John  HI.  may  have 
been  a  less  liberal  patron  than  his  lather.  It  is  surprising  how 
the  cstablisber  of  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal  could  have  tolerated 
him  at  all.  Yet  thai  he  not  only  tolerated  but  encouraged  Gil, 
we  know ;  and  that  he  respected  him  may  be  inferred  from  an 
interesting  document,  a  letter  written  by  the  poet  himself  to  hiii 
sovereign  on  the  subject  of  an  earthquake  that  shook  various 
parts  of  Portugal  in  January,  1531.  The  free  and  manly  tone 
of  this  commuuicution  is  that  of  a  person  who  feels  that  he  is 
something  more  (han  a  comedian  in  the  estimation  of  the  king 
whom  lie  addresses.  The  clergy  of  .Sanlarem,  where  the  shock 
was  severe,  instead  of  allaying  the  terrors  of  the  peo])le,  increased 
them  by  announcing  from  the  pulpit  that  it  was  no  natural  con- 
vulsion, but  an  express  manifestation  uf  the  wrath  of  God  agamst 
Portugal  for  her  tolerance  of  enemies  lo  the  Faith;  and  they 
boldly  predicted  the  day  and  the  hour  on  which  another  and 
more  terrible  earthquake  would  visit  the  town.  The  conloruiing 
Jews,  ur  New  Christians,  llius  dexiounced,  fled  in  all  directions 
in  search  of  shelter  from  the  fury  of  ihe  mob.  Gil  Vicente,  hav- 
ing persuaded  the  several  jircachers  to  assemble  in  tbe  cloisters 
uf  St,  Francis,  liarangucd  ihcui  in  a  slrain  of  rcinonsirancc  wliictt 
shamed  them  lo  a  belter  sense  of  duly.  They  returned  tu  their 
pulpits  as  he  advised  them,  *  lo  preach  but  not  lo  jiersecutc;*  the 
people  were  appeased,  and  the  fugilives  ventured  back  to  their 
Lt)mes.  The  man  who  could  act  thus  fearlessly  and  effectively, 
and  make  so  frank  a  report  of  his  proceedings  to  a  bigoted 
prince,  must  have  felt  himself  strong  iji  his  sovereign's  consider- 
ation, however  little  he  might  have  experienced  of  his  bounty. 
That  this  munarch  had  not  withdrawn  his  protection  from  the 
poet  at  a  still  later  dale  is  shown  in  the  authors  intended  de<li- 
catiun  uf  his  works  to  him,  which  opens  with  the  following  modest 
and  graceful  passage  : — 

'The  hooks  which  I  have  read.  Most  Serene  Lord,  both  in  verse 
and  pn>se,  are  so  fertile  in  knowledge,  invention,  eloquence,  nnd  elc- 
^'ancc,  that,  di»tnistine  the  poverty  ufmy  genius,  and  cunacioua  ihiit  I 
have  lived,  aa  I  was  uorn,  without  any  ol  ihofic  qnoliticatiuns,  Iliad 
resolved  to  leave  my  wretched  works  unprinted ;  for  the  ancients  and 
moderns  have  left  nothing  unexpresp-ed  that  is  good,  not  a  fine  thought 
unappropriated,  not  a  grace  undiscovered :  lo  it  might  have  h<;cn  the 
better  for  me  if  I  had  merely  copied  them,  even  though  1  sbowld  Iiave 
been  as  nn  echo  in  the  volley  that  repeats  what  has  been  said  witlioiii 
ktiowing  what  it  says.* 

Ho 
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He  proceeds  in  ihe  more  common  vein  of  a.  rourt-poct 
ascribe  to  John  III.  all  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  many  more* 
He  then  adds, — 

*  If  1  were  to  beseech  your  Hi^lmefts's  protection  against  evil  tongues 
for  these  poor  writing«,  1  should  feel  it  iinrensonablc  to  pray  for  so  high 
a  prup  to  80  low  a  buildiug;  and,  untutored  adventurer  that  I  am^J 
uhnt  can  I  liope  fur?  And  you,  my  Book,  what  hope  is  yours  ?  Say, 
however,  when  malicious  dunces  reprove  you,  *'  Were  my  Muster  here 
you  would  he  silent.'*  In  fine,  to  keep  clear  of  contenlions,  ai  well  aa 
far  other  rensons,  I  should  have  ubondoned  the  notion  of  printing  my 
works  if  your  Highness  had  not  cnmmaHded  the  publication,  for  no 
merit  in  them  worthy  nf  such  distinction,  but  because  several  of  (hem] 
are  works  uf  devotion,  and  your  Highness  is  unwilling  thftt  tinything, 
however  insignificant,  should  be  lost  timt  has  for  its  object  the  promo- 
tion of  virtue.  I  hnve  laboured  nt  this  compilation  with  much  fatigue 
to  my  old  age  and  right  loyal  good  will/  &c. 

He  did  not  live  to  publish  the  collection.  Karbosa  states  that 
he  died  before  the  year  1557.  at  Evora,  where  he  was  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Court.  This  was  the  year  in  which  John  III.  died. 
Barbosa's  date  is  possibly  a  misprint  for  1537-  When  it  is  rc- 
memlwred.  says  Mr.  Monteiro,  that  Gil  Vicente,  when  lie  wrote 
lo  the  King  from  Santarem,  ir>3l,  thought  himself  at  death's 
door,  mui  visirilio  da  morte,  and  that  his  Inst  composition,  the 
'  Garden  of  Errors,'  bears  the  dale  153G,  it  appears  probable  that 
he  expired  in  the  latter  or  the  suhseqncnt  year.  Rarros,  in  his 
•  Dialogue'  before  alluded  to,  a  pamphlet  which  forms  part  of  a 
miscelUneous  volume,  printed  1539-40,  seems  to  speak  of  him  as 
of  one  already  deceased.  He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  St. 
IVancis,  and  an  epitaph  written  by  himself  was  engraven  on  his 
tuinb.     We  suppose  it  was  not  dated. 

*  Here,  reposing  from  the  strife  Mortal,  I  was  once  like  ihe^' 

And  the  weariness  uf  life,  Such  as  I  nm  thou  shalt  be. 

In  this  dwelling  I  nbidc  And,  as  all  to  this  must  come, 

What  the  Judgment  shall  decide.  Reader,  take  my  counsel  home; 


Askcst  thou  whnt  I  was  once? 
Ponder  well  then  my  response. 


Look  on  me  as  in  a  glass, 
Look  into  thyself,  and  pats.* 


The  sentiment  is  the  simplest  as  ^vell  as  the  most  solemn  that 
can  affect  us,  and  is  here  expressed  with  the  homeliness,  and 
almost  in  the  words,  of  '  the  unlettered  Muse'  of  our  old  church- 
yards. 

Whatever    may  be  the  true  date  of  Oil  Vicente's   death,  it] 
is  certain  that  the  licence  for  the  first  impression  of  his  coUecled  * 
writinjrs  was  granted    by   Queen   Catharine,    as  regent   for   her 
grandson,  Sebastian,  to  ihe  poet's  daughter,  Paula,  so  late  as  the 
3rd  of  September,  1561,  and  that  they  were  first  published   in 
1562.   by  iiis  son  Lewis,  and  dedicated  to  King  Sebastian,  wlio 
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was  at  tbts  lime  only  eight  years  old.  We  learn,  from  the  editor's 
address  to  liini,  a  fact  not  wilhoul  its  interest,  as  a  trait  of  cha- 
racter in  thnt  unfortunate  iirincc,  that  even  at  this  tender  age  he 
took  a  particular  pleasure  m  the  Wiirks  of  Uil  Vicente,  that  he 
'read  ibem  and  delighietl  to  see  tliem  performed.* 

Our  rcatlors  may  desire  to  know  something  more  of  these  pro- 
ductions. The  author  had  not  comi)letcd  the  collection  t>f  his 
works  when  he  dietl,  and  perhaps  n>uld  not  have  completed 
it;  for  the  son  tells  us  that,  with  all  his  filial  di1igf>ni-(*.  ho 
failed  to  recover  many  of  the  manuscripts.  The  dramatic 
pieces  preserved  ore  forty-two  in  number.  The  first  volume  of 
the  present  edition  contains  twelve  devotional  Auios^  or  acts. 
These  arc  Cidlcd  Obras  de  Devo^uo.  The  sccomi  volume  con- 
tains four  comedies  and  ten  tra^i-comcdics;  the  third,  twrlve 
farces,  besides  a  few  miscellaneous  addenda  in  verse  and  prose. 
Tliis  classification  looks  somewhat  capricious,  for  more  than  one 
of  the  ^«/oi  might  be  placed  amon^  the  farces  without  finding 
themselves  in  a  false  position,  so  much  more  conspicuous  in  them 
is  the  humour  than  the  reverence.  But  however  questionable,  or 
even  indefensible  according-  to  stricter  notions,  may  be  the  taste  <if 
dramalisiiJif  sacretl  subjects,  especially  in  the  mode  that  they  were 
represented,  not  tmly  in  the  Pyicncan  peninsula,  and  in  Ilaly 
and  France,  but  in  (Jcrmany  and  England  before  the  triumph  (»f 
Luther,  and  before  the  day 

*  Wlien  Love  could  tench  a  monarch  to  be  wise, 
Aud  gu$pel-light  first  dawned  frum  IJuUcn's  eyes/ 

it  is  not  our  business  here  to  discuss  the  morals  of  ancient  mo- 
ralities nor  the  reliEjion  of  miracle-plays.  We  must  take  Gil 
Vicente's  as  we  find  them,  and  as  they  were  exhibiletl  in  the  six- 
teenth century  to  a  sjdeiidid  court,  which  passed  for  one  of  the 
most  orthodox  courts  in  Europe,  in  a  amntry  wh(»se  pride  it  was 
to  be  the  'Most  Faithful'  champion  of  Christianity,  and  even  in 
the  presence  of  that  zealot  boy-kin^  who  was  nurtured  up  to  be 
the  very  Knight>Errant  of  the  Faith,  and  who  was  so  early  to 
perish  with  all  his  chiralry  on  the  battle-field  of  Alcaxjer-Kebfr, 

About  one-fourth  of  these  plays  are  in  the  Spanish  language, 
about  half  of  them  in  Portupuese,  and  tlie  rest  in  Portujj^uese  and 
Spanish  intermixed.  The  three  first  religious  autos  already  noticetl 
are  in  Spanish.  In  the  *  Auto  da  Fe.*  a  title  that  might  suggest 
the  horrors  of  fire  and  faggot,  but  which  means  literally  an  Act  of 
Faith,  for  the  Inquisition,  so  long  before  establisbe<l  in  Spain  as 
well  as  in  France,  was  not  yet  admitted  into  this  land* — the  queer 

*  The  Bull,  OT  papal  iriuraiit,  for  tlic  intrtxlucttoii  or  iIk  luqaiBitlmi  ititn  Pnrlitgal, 
BPiil  liy  Clemmit  Vll.to  Julm  HI.,  U  lUtcl '  Anno  lucaniali^uU  DomiuiciD  1531.' 
VOL,   LXXIX.    NO.   LLVII.  N  UttCOUtU 
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uncouth  swains  who  receive  instruction  in  the  rudlinenU  of  iho 
creed,  nnd  who  are  must  oblusc  pupils,  express  iheir  admiralion 
and  ])crplexily  in  low  Spanish,  while  Tlie  I'aiih  alone,  their 
tcarlier.  siM^aks  Portuguese — a  notable  siroke  of  patriotisin  in  ih* 
aulhor.  This  is  one  of  the  few  pieces  to  which  no  dale  is  as- 
signed, hut  it  might  have  been  supplied  from  the  Auto  itself,  for 
one  of  the  ]icas;inl8  asks  bow  uiuny  years  ago  the  Messiah  was 
born,  and  Knith  answers  '  fillecn  liundrrd  years  and  ten.'  The 
'AutndeS,  Mnrlhiho.'  1504,  refers  to  a  plea&anl  Ir^cnd  nficu 
toUl  arid  painted.  A  cripple  on  the  u  ay-side  implores  the  charity 
of  passers-by.  Saint  Martin,  the  cavalier,  attended  by  three  pages, 
rides  up.  lie  is  asked  fur  alms,  but  has  no  nuHiey.  The  pages 
arc  cfjually  pennyless.  The  beirpfar,  accustomed  to  that  excuse, 
is  only  the  more  importunate.  Saint  Martin  draws  bis  sword,  and 
dividing  Lis  cloak,  pves  lialf  of  it  to  tlie  '  poor  old  man,"  whose 
cloc|uenre  fairly  enriied  the  Ixjon,  for  if  his  pelition  is  not  so  sen- 
tenliou&ly  got  up  as  Mrs.  Harbauld's,  it  is  far  more  true  to  the 
vocabulary  of  men  of  ihe  wallet. 

In  the  *  Auto  da  Alma.'  1508,  the  argument  is,  that  as  hostel- 
ries  arc  necessary  for  ihe  bodily  repose  antl  refection  of  travel- 
lers, so  an  inn  or  Imlf-way  house  for  souls  is  requisite  on  the 
pilgrimage  to  eternity.  Thai  inn  is  llie  church,  nod  it  is  served 
by  four  fathers,  Sahits  Augusline,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Thnmas. 
A  giKirdian  angel  is  conducting  a  stml  towards  it.  A  colloquy, 
really  devout  and  pathetic,  is  carried  on  between  them  as  they 
proceed.  The  angel  gets  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  charge, 
and  a  fiend  takes  that  opportunity  of  tempting  her,  and  nearly 
succeeds  by  the  joint  force  of  llattery  and  bribes;  for  he  loads 
her  with  trinkets  nii<l  fine  clothes  which  encumber  and  soon 
weary  her.  so  thai  site  is  on  the  puinl  of  relinqiii&hing  the  journey. 
The  angel  turns  to  the  rescue,  and  with  dilficuhv  persuades  her  to 
persevere,  She  arrives  at  tlie  ion.  exhansted  with  fatigue.  The 
good  counsel  there  given  her,  and  the  spiritual  relreshnieni,  sym- 
bolical of  Our  L<»rd's  Passion,  restore  her.  She  casts  off  her 
finery,  and  is  humble  antl  contrite,  and  the  tempter  loses  his 
lalMiur. 

This  allegory,  com|H>sed  0»r  and  acted  in  Passion-wceU,  is  one 
of  the  few  Autos  seriously  treated  throughout,  and  it  is  none  the 
worse  for  the  absencn  of  gibes  and  raillery.  But  all  ihe  Chrisf~ 
vtag  pla\s  have  more  or  less  of  the  vis  comica,  sometimes  insepa- 
rably intermingled  with  the  gravest  matter,  sometimes  antithe- 
tically Vialanred  against  solemn  ihonghts,  as  if  in  a  lri:il  of  strength 
with  wisdom,  sometimes  kept  ajKirt  froni  the  more  serious  agencr, 
or  even  occasionally  left  to  disj>ort  itself  independently  of  llie 
business  of  the  scene.     The  Auto  of  *  The  Wise  Kings '  is  one  of 
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the  tanq;1ccl  sicoins ;  the  '  CDsti\inn  t'astoral '  is  n  contrast  of  the 
sensual  nnd  the  spiritual  principle  in  lo»ly  minds;  the  '  PorlUgufso 
Pastoral  *  is  only  slightlv  linked  with  its  professed  suhjnct,  the  Na- 
tivity,— it  is  in  fact  an  amusing  and  spirited  cmbrogUo  of  rustic 
loves,  in  which  lliR  dialogue  is  smart  and  lively,  and  the  cha- 
racters arc  true  to  comuion  nature,  and  true  to  Gil  Vicente,  who 
is  always  at  home  amim;;  the  peasantry,  and  does  not  turn  them 
into  courtiers,  though  he  is  lond  of  bringing  them  to  court,  and 
into  royal  chapels. 

The  Mqjina  Mcmlefc,  a  mad-cap  shepherdess,  who  loses  nil  her 
master*s  (lock,  gives  the  name  to  another  Christmas  Auto,  which 
is  in  three  divisions — the  first  pari  treating  of  the  Annuncialioiij 
and  the  third  of  the  Nativity ;  but  the  second  part,  in  which  alone 
Mofina  Mendes  appears,  is  wedged  in  as  if  on  purpose  to  break 
the  connection  between  the  other  two,  having  itself  no  connection 
with  either,  except  that  certain  shepherds,  with  whom  Mofina 
holds  parley  in  a  vein  of  exquisite  foolery,  go  to  sleep  when  she 
quits  them,  to  be  awakened  by  an  angel  who  brings  them  tidings 
of  the  birth  of  a  Saviour.  It  may  he,  however,  that  the  author, 
who  gives  us  beautiful  pictures  of  the  Virgin  attended  by  Faith. 
Prudence,  Poverty,  and  Humility,  both  at  the  Annunciation  and 
after  the  Naiivitv,  thrusts  this  faniasLical  Mofma  Mendes  between 
them  by  way  of  foil. 

In  the  Auto  of  the  Prophetess  Cassandra,  he  produces  a  cha- 
racter in  eicpress  ami  very  singular  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  play,  performed  in  the  convent  of  Xabro- 
gas  near  Lisbon,  nnd  as  usual  before  royal  personages,  treats  of 
the  presumption  of  Cassandra,  who,  having  an  imperfect  pre- 
science of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  belioves  herself  to  be 
the  chosen  Maiden,  and,  impressed  with  this  notion,  refuses  to 
marry.  Anachronisms,  however  prodigious,  must  be  aiunletl  for 
notbing  in  Gil  Vicente.  He  cares  not  what  names  he  adopts,  so 
thai  by  any  association  they  may  help  to  work  out  his  allegory. 
Solomon  is  the  rejected  suiior  of  this  preliy  and  witty  Joanna 
Southcote.  Their  debate  is  most  animated  and  amusing,  and  ad- 
mirably sustained  by  Cassandra,  who  concludes  it  with  a  lively, 
flippant  song : — 


Diceu  que  me  case  yo  { 
No  quicro  maridu.  no. 

Mas  quiero  viyir  srgura 
Ncsta  sierra  d  mi  soltura, 
Que  ua  e&tar  en  ventura 
Si  cujirc  bicn  o  no. 
Diccn  que  ntc  case  yo ; 
No  quicro  marido,  no. 


N  :i 


To  be  married  1  luuft  go ; 
So  they  say,  but  I  say  no. 

I  would  rather  6nfe  abide 
Single  on  this  mountain  side, 
Than  at  liazurd  change  my  state 
l-'or  a  good  or  evil  male. 
To  be  married  I  must  go  ; 
9o  lay  ihcy,  but  1  say  no. 
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Madre,  no  sere  casada, 
VoT  no  vcr  vida  cnnsadn, 
(i  {{uizd  mal  empleudii 
La  grocia  que  l)ios  inc  dio. 
Diceii  {[uc  me  cnae  jo  ; 
Nu  quiero  miirido,  no. 


Mother,  I  will  uevcr  marry. 
All  my  'lays  a  yoke  to  carry, 
Or  perhaiia,  by  folly  driven, 
Li>sv  the  grace  that  God  has  given. 
To  be  married  1  must  go ; 
So  tliey  &ay,  but  1  say  nu. 


Nor  can  all  ihc  arpumcnts  of  three  Sibylsj  Erythra,  Persica, 
and  Cimeria,  persuade  her  to  accept  Salomon.  '  Wooing  bache- 
lors,' she  says,  'are  all  gentleness  anJ  tenderness;  the  same  meUj 
when  wed,  are  Uous,  dragons,  veritable  fiends.  If  a  wile  is  discreet 
and  reserved  of  speech,  she  is  set  down  as  a  stubborn  fool ;  if  she 
speaks,  she  is  abused  for  prating.'  Pcrbi<-.i  advises  Solomon  to 
try  whether  bis  uncles,  Isaiah.  Moses,  and  Abraham,  cannot  uige 
Lis  suit  with  belter  eflecl.  Ou  that  hint  Solomon  fetches  them, 
and  they  all  four  enter  singing  a  voJta,  or  rondeau,  in  which  slie 
is  described  as  a 'shepherdess  beautilut  as  the  flowers,  and  un- 
g^overnabie  as  the  sea.'  Abraham,  by  way  of  conciliating  tbc 
haughty  Benuly,  of  whom  they  are  all  afraid,  offers  her  a  pair  of 
bracelets ;  Moses  requests  her  acceptance  of  two  rings  that  be- 
longed to  bis  daughters;  Isaiah  proffers  a  gold  chain.  She  rejects 
these  lures  to  malriinony.  AIoscs  is  scandalised,  and  expostu- 
lates, reminding  her  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  of  the  anti- 
quity of  its  inslitution  by  the  Creator  himself  in  the  union  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  She  does  not  deny  that,  but  objects  that  most  subse- 
quent matches  are  of  the  Tempter's  making.  Abraham  suggests 
that  her  husband  may  turn  out  a  good  one,  and  never  got  into  a 
passion.  She  gives  the  Patriarch  cogent  reasons  for  not  risking 
the  chance;  and  at  last,  fretted  by  importunity,  she  declares  her 
knowledge  of  the  fad  that  a  virgin  is  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah.  The  Sibyls  confirm  her  declaration  in  lively  and 
poetical  language,  on  which  Cassandra  b»fMly  announces  herself 
as  the  selected  maiden.  Abraham  tells  her  that  she  is  mnd  ; 
Isaiah,  that  her  pride  and  arrogance  have  made  her  so,  and  that 
hiA  prophecies  point  to  a  very  different  person,  a  meek  and 
lowly  handmaid,  gifted  with  all  grace.  Solomon  is  shocked  at 
the  audacity  of  Cassandra,  and  asks  her  what  would  have  become 
of  him  if  he,  the  wisest  of  men,  had  married  so  crazy  n  woman. 
She  insists  that  she  is  wiser  than  he.  A  curtain  opens  and  dis- 
covers the  Virgin  anil  Infant,  over  whom  four  angels  are  singinj^ 
a  hymn.  Cassandra  is  thus  brought  to  her  senses.  A  beautiful 
hymn  in  praise  of  the  Vii^in  Mary  is  then  chanted  by  the 
attendant  worshippers. 

But  the  lyrical  grace  of  '  Cassandra'  is  excelled  in  '  Os  Quatroa 
Tempos' — The  Seasons.*     A  sernjdi.in  a  prologue  spoken  in  prc« 

•  CompoMtl  ftt  the  requcit  of  King  Kniaiiucl'a  eUter,  mud  peiferi»ed  oh  Ciimtma* 
trtw  tlie  el»a]iel  or  Sr.  Michael  at  Li»bon. 

senco 
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sciirc  (,\  an  riK  liaiii:cl  and  U'n  ni;<:c!--.  ;ii]ni'UiUTS  \\  illi  no  lilllc 
M>l'-nimi_v  ami  pailius  llic  Mrili  oT  a  lu'dcciin'r.  'I'licsc  four 
cclrviial  spirits  ihcn  ic[Mir  In  llic  vntlv  inaii^-cr  ami  sinu  a  hvnm 
ol  nilDiatioii.  '!  he  S(^■l^(lIlS  also  conic  to  adore.  Wintcrj  an  ill- 
dad  slii\('rinp:  jioasant,  gives  a  dismal  account  of  his  own  oondt- 
iKMi.  .S])iing  <<;lidcs  in  sing'in^  a  cliarming  song.  To  translate  it 
( loscly  would  be  to  can^e  the  nightingale;  but  the  following  imila* 
tion  of  a  portion  of  it  is  a  faint  echo  of  its  sweetness:^ 

T  '11  away  to  the  garden, 
For  winter  is  over; 
The  Rose  is  awake 
To  the  Bong  of  her  lover ! 
I  will  go  and  discover 
The  passionate  Nightingale  singing  above  her. 

From  the  boughs  green  and  golden 
That  slope  to  the  river, 
A  Nymph  gathers  lemons 
To  give  to  her  lover : 
I  will  go  and  discover 
The  shy  little  Nightingale  singing  above  her. 

Near  the  vineyard,  where  often* 
I  have  spied  out  a  rover, 
Sits  a  damsel  who  sings 
To  be  heard  by  her  lover: 
I  will  go  and  discover 
The  bold  little  Nightingale  singing  above  her. 

Summer,  an  infirm,  emaciated  figure,  like  a  scare-crow  in  a 
straw-hat,  gives  an  appalling  description  of  the  diseases  and  mi- 
series he  is  subject  to.  Spring  unhandsomely  flouts  him,  be- 
cause he  'always  comes,  with  his  ugly  lank  withered  face,  to 
destroy  verdure  and  make  straw.*  Summer  retorts  with  burning 
sarcasms  on  youth  and  its  efflorescent  vanity.  Autumn  puts  an 
end  to  the  altercation.  He  is  a  rural  philosopher,  content  with 
the  fruits  that  are  left  for  him,  and  advises  the  other  Seasons  to 
mind  their  own  affairs  and  keep  their  temper.  Jupiter  announces 
the  discomfiture  of  paganism  in  a  chant  that  will  remind  the 
reader  of  a  later  and  loftier  strain : — 

*  The  oracles  are  dumb ; 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving : 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine. 
With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving : 
No  nightly  trance  or  breathed  spell 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell.* 

Bishop 
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Bishop  Newton,  in  a  note  on  thispaaiage,  remarks  that  Milton 
'  builds  on  the  common  hypothesis  of  the  oracles  being  struck 
dumb  at  the  comin;?  of  Christ,  which  is  allowable  enough  in  a 
young  poet.' — 'Surely/  says  T.  Warton,  'nothing  could  have 
been  more  allowable  in  an  old  poet.  And  how  poetically  is  it 
extended  to  the  Pagan  divinities  and  the  Oriental  idolatries !  *  It 
is  curious  to  6nd  Gil  Vicente,  at  a  mature  age,  treating  the  sub- 
ject in  the  very  same  way,  above  a  century  before  the  youn^ 
Milton  imagined  his  sublime  ode.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Song  of  the  Planet  Jupiter: — 


Aclara,  Febo  lumbroso, 
Los  pasos  peregrinantes 
Que  camino ; 

Porque  el  tiempo  mentiroso 
De  los  dioses  triunfantes 
Pierde  el  tino. 
No  ee  usara  ya  mas 
Venerar  templo  d  Diana, 
Ni  i  Juno ; 
Ni  se  veri,  ni  verds, 
Estar  Februa  ufana 
Nel  trebuno. 

Ni  Apollo  se  verd 
Ni  lo8  Bacos  adorados 
De  Homanos : 
Ni  el  Himeneo  seri 
Padrino  de  los  casados 
Persianos : 

Nilas  Ninfas  Aguaceras 
Traerdn  aguas  per  ruegos 
De  las  gentes : 
Ni  las  Hadas  hechiceras 
Mostrarin  fingidos  fuegos 
De  serpientes. 

Y  Naiades  y  Dianas, 
Las  Driades  cazadoras, 

Y  Netuno, 

Y  las  tres  Diesas  Troyanas, 
Dejardn  de  ser  senoras, 
De  consuno. 

Y  la  Rhamnusia  doncella 
Decida  de  su  Castillo 
Con  ultrage ; 

Y  tudas  estas  con  ella 
Dardn  al  nino  chiquUlo 
El  menage.— 


Shine  out,  thou  glorious  Sun, 

Illume  the  path  I  run 

With  brighter  day ; 

For  the  false  triumphant  time 

Of  the  gods  of  every  clime 

Has  pass'd  away. 

Void  shall  be  Dian's  fane, 

Abjured  the  reverence  vain 

To  Juno  vowed : 

Nor  henceforth  shalt  thou  behold 

Februa  with  aspect  bold 

O'erawe  the  crowd. 

Apollo's  reign  is  o'er ; 
The  Bacchi  shall  no  more 
Be  hailed  in  Rome ; 
Hymen  shall  no  more  preside 
At  the  blessiog  of  the  Bride 
In  Persic  dome. 
No  more  the  Fountain-Nymph 
Shall  pour  her  sparkling  lymph. 
By  votaries  sued : 
Nor  with  shows  of  fiery  snakes 
Shall  the  Witch-demoniacs 
Man's  sight  delude. 

Naiads  of  marish  leas, 
The  huntress-Dryades, 
And  Ocean's  Lord, 
And  the  Goddess-rivals  three. 
Shall  resign  their  sovereignty, 
With  one  accord. 
From  herTarpeian  throne 
The  Maid  of  Rhamnus  prone 
7s  cast  with  Bcom : 
She  and  all  those  powers  exiled 
Leave  the  sceptre  to  a  child, 
A  child  new-born.— 

Oreo 


Creo  que  oyiS  los  bratnidoa 
De  los  bregos  *  anciniios 
De  alegria, 

Porque  huy  son  ab&tidua 
TiOs  Jnfernutea  liranos 
Ncstc  tlia. — 

Toiios  van  hoy  atlorar 
Al  crmdor  pcnlcroso 
Que  es  nacido ; 
Las  HvcR  con  eu  canUir 

Y  cl  gaiimlu  selviiioso 
Con  bmniiilo. 

Los  ftidvagitius  bestialea, 
Con  olicnrne,  paiideru. 
Dun  luores ; 

Y  lo8  bnitoa  aninifileft 
Adoran  aquel  cordero, 

Y  los  pastorca. 


Methinka  1  hear  the  shout 
Of  the  propbetB  old,  from  out 
Tlieir  graves  ihia  day  : 
What  ihey  told  hath  come  about, 
And  ihe  infernal  lyraut-rout 
Have  lost  their  away. — 

All  living  things  on  CRrth^ 
Rejoicing  in  the  birth 
or  God  made  Man, 
Praise  their  Maker— luncftil  blrda, 
Bleating  fulds,  and  lowing  herda 
In  furc&ts  wan. 
E/n  brutes  of  savage  mood, 
The  rccm,  ihc  pantiier-brood, 
The  lion's  dam, 
Give  voice  to  praise  in  wood  and 

wold, 
While  the  ]>rt8t»rB  of  the  fold 
Adore  the  Lamb. 

The  Barca  do  Inferno,  '  Ferry-bfint  of  Hell/  1517,  was  pcr- 
formfMl  for  the  consolation  of  '  Ihc  most  Catholic  anil  saintly 
Queen,  Donna  Maria.'  Kinjr  Emanucrs  second  wife,  in  her  own 
apartment,  when  coufined  by  the  illness  of  which  she  dietl  that 
same  year.  It  Is  witty,  spirited,  and  f^ross,  and  a  most  strange 
aolare  Utv  a  t-hin;^  queen.  It  woutil  have  deligrhlt'd  our  Rabelnis, 
the  dean  of  Si.  Patrick's.  An  apolctgy  is  ^wen  for  lis  insertion 
among  the  works  of  devotion.  It  is  in  fact  only  the  first  portion 
of  an  Auio  in  ihrcc  parts,  and  the  second  and  third  were  rcpre- 
aentcd  Irii  the  chapel ;  but  this  introductory  part,  ihiuigli  not  per- 
fortnod,  mtr  fit  li>  ho  perftirmocl  there,  is  nwcssarity  pvelixed. 

The  Devil,  who  is  his  own  Charou,  is  realty  with  bi:f  boat  and 
an  assistant  imp.  An  Angel,  the  ferryman  to  Paradise,  attends 
also  with  liis  boat.  The  humuur  turns  upim  the  anxiety  of  the 
wicked,  after  death,  to  get  into  the  angel's  boat,  and  the  claim  of 
the  devil  to  tliL-m  as  his  proper  cargo.  A  tyrannical  noble,  a 
usurer,  a  knavish  shiicmakcr,  a  friar  of  loose  life,  with  his  mis- 
tress, a  .Jew  pimp  with  a  frnat  on  his  back,  n  j>rocuress.  a  corrupt 
judge,  a  venal  niagislrale,  an  attorney,  and  a  hanged  Ichin,  are  all 
rejected  by  the  angel  and  secured  by  the  devil  as  his  lawful 
freight.  The  friar  attempts  to  confound  the  enemy  with  Latin, 
but  the  devil  shi^ws  thai  he  can  talk  Latin  as  well,  or  as  UI,  as 
the  friar.  All  are  inviC(Kl,  with  the  politeness  that  admits  of  no 
denial,  to  take  their  places  in  the  infernal  barge,  except  the  Jew, 

*  In  tb«  ahort  coiijrclnral  gloMary  tkc  word  Angw  U  exfilaiiied  iv-cyfl,  pcndrmha, 
■trire,  ijujirrcl ;  but  we  ttk«  it  lo  Iw  lirre  mcftfit  for  pteyon  (tti  Porlugime  prw^o),  m 
cry  ox  crier,  a.  hcmld. 
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who  is  unceremoniously  taken  in  tow,  with  his  goat,  as  unworthy 
of  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  worshipful  company.  The  aiicel 
receives  four  Knig;hLs  of  the  Cross  who  were  killed  in  battle 
against  the  infidels  of  Africa,  and  also  an  idiot  boy  who  in  his 
abuse  of  the  foul  6end  shows  a  capacity  for  Billinfjsgale  thai  must 
have  astonished  the  ears  of  the  Queen. — ^The  second  act,  which 
was  pcrlormed  as  a  separate  piece  in  the  following  year,  1518,  is 
called  The  Jioat  of  Purgatory.  Of  those  that  come  to  the  river- 
side tbe  Devil  secures  only  one.  a  pamestcr.  The  rest,  who  are 
all  p(Tor  people,  are  left  in  the  fields  of  purgatory,  from  which 
the  Good  Angel  promises  to  withtlraw  them  to  bliss  in  due  lime, 
although  his  competitor  has  a  sharp  and  ludicrous  contest  for 
them.  But  it  is  Christmas-day,  and  lie  is  unlucky.  Only  a  lilUe 
child  is  at  once  admitted  into  the  angel's  boat.- — The  third  act, 
which  was  also  sejiaratcly  performed,  in  1519,  is  ihe  'Boat  of 
Glory.'  The  persons  are,  the  Koul  Fiend  and  the  Good  Ang^l 
as  before,  Death,  a  count,  a  ilukc,  a  king,  an  emperor,  a 
bishop,  an  archbishop,  a  cardinal,  and  a  pope.  The  Devil,  con- 
versing with  Death,  complains  that  she  has  lately  sent  liim  hardly 
any  hut  common  passengers;  she  makes  excuses,  and  promises 
him  a  richer  carco.  She  first  fetches  the  count,  and  then  succes- 
^vely  introduces  the  other  magnates.  The  Devil  demands  every 
one  of  them,  and  supports  his  claim  with  pithy  arguments.  He 
reproaches  and  taunts  ihem  with  the  viciousness  of  their  lives,  and 
points  out  to  ihem,  with  no  bide  of  the  diabolical  unction  of 
Dante's  fiends,  the  burning  region  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood, 
particularising  the  various  torments  inflicted  there.  Tbey  seve- 
rally a]>peal  to  the  Angel-pilot,  who.  having  no  authority  for  their 
admission,  commends  them  to  the  Virgin  and  refers  them  to  the 
Saviour.  They  all  pray,  and  the  devil  is  very  insolent  on  their 
after-death  repentan<'e.  The  Good  Angel,  perceiving  no  sign 
frfim  heaven  in  their  favour,  tells  them  they  must  go  in  the  black 
boat;  but  the  other  angels,  who  are  under  his  orders  as  the  rrcw 
of  the  Bark  of  Gh'ry,  unveil  a  splendid  crucifix.  The  grandees 
prostrate  ihemselvrs  before  it  in  anguish,  renewing  their  suppli- 
cations to  the  Redeemer.  No  gracious  intimation  follows,  and 
the  Bark  of  Glory  is  pushed  off  while  the  forsaken  spirits  raise  n 
dreadful  cry  of  lamentation,  which  is  music  to  the  Tormentor, 
who  now  mnkes  sure  of  them.  Christ  suddenly  appears  as  after 
the  Resurrection;  the  angels  gladly  row  back  to  the  shore,  and 
all  those  illustrious  personages  are  received  into  their  boat.  The 
author  here  gives  the  baffled  fiend  some  reason  to  complain  of 
one  law  for  the  |K»or  and  another  for  the  rich,  in  the  inverse  sense 
of  the  judgment  on  Laxarus  and  Dives.  Rut  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
scr^'atiun  that  the  saving  clause  by  which  His  Holiness  and  tbe 
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olhcr  dignitaries  are  rescued  from  their  lerriblc  jeopardy  is  merely 
a  stngc-note  at  tbe  end  of  the  pla>'>  and  no  part  of  the  spoken 
play  itself.  The  reprieve  was  intimatctl  in  dumb  shnw,  and  was 
evidently  added  (perhaps  by  commanil)  to  save  a]>pearances. 

Gd  Vicente  was  a  courtier,  and  no  mean  profieienl  in  the  arts 
of  compliment;  but  his  frankness  as  a  censor  is  far  more  remark- 
able than  his  address  as  an  encomiasL.  In  this  piny  his  courage 
is  surprising;  but  in  another,  ihe  Auio  da  Feira,  *  Fair  of  Grace/ 
written  and  acted  at  a  much  later  period,  I527j  it  is  most  extra- 
ordinary. 

The  prologue,  spoken  by  Mercury,  shrewdly  ridicules  the 
science  of  divination  by  the  stars  and  the  twelve  signs,  one  of 
the  conceits  rampant  in  his  day.  Gil  Vicente  was  a  (oc  to  char- 
latanism in  all  its  shapes,  especially  to  the  j)re8Uinptions  that 
would  dress  themselves  in  the  authority  of  knowledge  not  accorded 
to  inan.  By  an  easy  IransjKfsiliun,  aud  with  some  modifications, 
ihe  fine  ironv  of  this  prologue,  and  of  some  similar  portions  of  this 
author's  writings,  might  serve  to  rebuke  pretenders  of  various  sorts 
in  our  own  day — those  egregious  wizards,  for  example,  whose 
magnetic  absolutism  over  hotly  and  spirit  would  nullify  the  doc- 
trine of  free  will,  and  release  Man  from  rrsponsibility  to  his 
Maker  —  those  builders,  t<JO,  or  rcconstructors,  of  hypotheses 
grounded  mainly  on  the  later  discoveries  in  geology;  a  grand 
and  solid  foundation,  on  which  free-thinkers  raise  nebulous  towers, 
and  pry  fnim  those  airy  observatories  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
peruse  the  inner  mind  of  the  Almighty,  and  look  down  with  pity 
on  Ihe  ignorant  multitudes  who  have  nothing  to  help  them  in 
iheir  heavenward  as])iration3  but  blind  faith  in  the  truths  of  re- 
vealed religion. 

A  fair  is  to  bo  held  in  the  Court  of  Portugal  on  Christmas-day, 
a  spiritual  fancy-fair,  or  Festival  of  Grace,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin- 
HKither.  Time,  the  chief  salesnian,  has  a  store  of  virtues  on  hand, 
and  wouhl  fain  find  customers  for  justice,  truth,  equanimity,  sound 
judgment,  and  the  fear  of  God,  at  any  price  or  none;  for  Chris- 
tianity, he  complains,  is  wasted  in  the  service  of  Opinion,  rjuibbled 
away  in  speculative  subtleties  that  are  nothing  to  its  purpose, 
evaded  in  spirit,  if  not  Iravestieil  in  form.  Hut  Time  has  a  potent 
rival  in  tlic  Devil,  who  has  set  up  a  booth  opposite  to  him. 
Against  this  infiuence  a  Seraph  comes  to  Time's  assistance,  and 
acts  as  his  crier.  He  calls  on  churches  and  convents,  on  pastors 
and  on  drowsy  popes,  to  come  to  the  fair.  He  exhorts  prelates  to 
remember  the  b*)ly  simjilicity  of  the  men  of  God  of  past  ages,  and 
adjures  princes  to  beware  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.  'Jhe 
Devil  comes  out  to  exhibit  his  pack  of  enticements,  of  which  he 
has  a  richer  assortment  than  Hey  wood's  Pedlar  in  the  '  Four  P's ;' 
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arts  of  fraudj  and  philtres  that  cause  forgelfulness  of  what  should 
be  remembered,  as  well  as  perfumes  and  cosmetics  for  ladies; 
mysteries  of  evil  living;  for  clergy,  friars,  and  lay-brothers ;  unction 
of  hypocrisy  for  priests  who  are  lonpinp^  for  miires,  and  disguises 
for  nuns  who  want  to  run  away  from  iheir  cells.  Time  questious 
the  right  of  this  black  I'e<ilar  to  attend  the  Fair  of  Grace.  The 
Devil  defends  his  rijjlitwith  his  usual  astuteness;  he  plumes  him- 
self, too,  upon  his  high  connections,  and  boasts  that  he  has  nume- 
rous near  relations  among*  the  wealthy  and  s[reat  of  the  land. 

Rome  is  announced.  The  Devil  slyly  says — '  That  is  the  cus- 
tomer for  me;  I  know  her  ways  of  buying  and  selling.'  Some  of 
her  friends  have  turned  traitors,  and  she  wants  to  purchase  peace, 
truth,  and  fideUty.*  The  Devil  laughs  at  the  notion  of  truth 
being  oneof  the  ret^uircmentsof  Rome,  and  bluntly  tells  her  that 
she  has  no  foundation  to  lay  it  on ;  but  that  he  has  20^000  Uea  at 
his  disposal,  all  new,  and  just  the  things  to  suit  her — 

Lies  for  ladies,  lies  for  lords  : 
Cheat  them  all  with  lying  vtords — 

and  as  he  and  Rome  are  old  acquaintances,  he  will  let  her  have 
them  cheap.  She  declines  the  purchase  for  reasons,  and  with  an 
avowal,  which  it  wouhl  be  incomprehensible  how  even  Oil  Vicente, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  out  a  patent  for  plain  speaking,  could 
have  hazarded  in  the  presence  of  John  III.,  if  the  satire  were  not 
in  part  accounted  fcir  by  the  ffict  of  there  being  at  the  time  a  feud 
between  the  Court  of  Portugal  and  the  Holy  See.  This  is  her 
answer: — '  Yes,  you  deal  in  such  wares;  I,  to  jny  sorrow,  have 
bought  loo  much  of  your  filthy  mert:Latidise.  P"or  falsehtxid  I 
bartered  the  love  of  God  ;  for  his  wrath  I  resigned  my  fear  of 
him;  in  exchange  for  my  fame  luid  my  saintly  prosperity  you  gave 
me  a  thousand  disgraceful  arts:  I  parted  with  all  the  virtues  I 
jiossessed  for  as  many  vices,'  The  Seraph,  with  whom  Rome  has 
a  parley,  Is  hardly  more  complimentary  to  the  Mother  Church. 

The  rest  of  this  Auto  is  rich  in  Gil  Vicente's  richest  vein  of  rustic 
humour.  Two  peasants  are  conversing  on  their  way  to  the  fair, 
where  one  of  tliem  hopes  to  sell  his  wife  for  anything  she  will  fetch. 
He  describes  her  as  a  shrew.  He  was  assured,  before  he  married 
her,  that  she  was  of  a  delicate  consumptive  habit,  but  she  had 

*  Btnilcrwek  wys  ihat  Rome  wanted  to  itU  prace,  mi(I  Sismondi,  whom  we  <io  rot 
sitvpcct  of  having  read  s  Hue  of  Oil  Vicente  except  wluit  tic  I'liuuil  in  the  German 
critic,  echoes  bim.     Yet  nutbirtg  can  t>c  mor>e  cxpUcit. 
Roma.  Eu  veiilio  u  feira  dtreltik 

Comjirar  ]inz,  venlmlf,  e  1%. 
It  wu  one  of  Qcnit«rwelc's  tpt;  exciiaable  slirai;  for  he  <lid  rcid  \m  .nuthor,  antl  gene- 
rally tudk  paiiii  to  uiKlrrstaiid  liim.     The  luckleM  Clement  VII.  was  iudeeii  in  uo 
ronjitiaii  Im  st-il  i>cac«  Qr  dictate  lenxu :  this  wa«  the  yeac  ixi  wbicL  Howe  wtu  wcked 
by  file  Iiii|)cijalU's. 
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grown  fat  and  lived  long  enough  to  throw  him  into  an  atrophy. 
Hiscompnnion  (1c3cril>e9  tiis  own  spouse  as  a  poor  stupid  creature, 
who  sufTers  the  fish  to  be  stolen  from  the  pot  because  she  has  not 
tlie  heart  to  say  pshew  to  a  rat;  and  he  jirnposes  i<i  exchange  her 
for  the  teriimg-nnt,  ;is  lie  prefers  a  woman  of  courage  to  such  a  lame 
daudlo.  The  two  wives  are  perceived  coming  towords  the  fair. 
The  husl>ands  conceal  themselves  behind  some  buslics  and  over- 
hear tlicir  conversal ion.  The  virago  descents  with  droll  fierce 
energy  on  the  domerils  of  her  husband,  and  wislies  to  sell  him  to 
the  Oerd.  The  bargain  bntwren  the  two  listeners  is  not  ctincl tided: 
the  man  who  admires  a  woman  of  spirit  seems  to  doubt  whether  tliis 
lady  may  not  have  to«i  much,  even  fur  him.  They  both  sneak  away, 
ami  do  not  return  to  tlio  fair;  from  which  their  wives  also  retire 
dissatisfied,  after  some  brief  talk  with  the  Seraph  an{l  with  Time, 
whose  spiritual  wares  are  not  al  nil  to  iheir  mind.  Nothing  but  a 
peru^ial  of  thn  original  can  ronvry  an  niletjuate  coiu'e]>li(in  of  the 
playfulness  and  neatness  with  which  Gil  Vicente  in  these  rustic 
disguises  twangs  off  his  arrows.  Several  youths  and  maidens  conic 
singing  from  the  mounlainSj  bearing  on  their  heads  covered  bas- 
kets, which  ihey  lay  down  when  they  arrive  at  the  fair,  where  they 
scat  themselves  to  sell  what  they  have  brought.  *]'hc  gitls,  with 
much  hovdening  wit,  defend  their  baskets  from  the  curiosity  of 
their  clownish  gallants,  but  they  are  nil  disappointed  when  they 
learn  that  it  is  a  very  differenlsortof  fair  from  what  they  expected. 
The  girls  refuse  to  buy  virtues;  and  when  the  Seraph  asks  why, 
one  of  them  answers  that  bread  is  not  to  be  bought  with  virtues  in 
their  villages ;  that  she  never  knew  a  girl  to  get  a  buaband  for  her 
good  qualities;  that  those  who  have  fortune  and  as  fine  eyes  as 
she  has  will  be  sure  of  a  good  match.  But  an(»ther  says  that  she 
came  to  the  fair  because  she  understood  it  was  the  Fair  of  Our 
Lady,  who  docs  not  sell  her  graces,  but  administers  them  gratis 
to  those  who  deserve  them.  With  this  moral  and  a  hymn  to  the 
Virgin  the  Auto  amcludcs. 

The  liistoria  de  Deos^  on  the  Fall  of  Man  and  on  the  Redemp- 
tion, was  brought  out  in  the  same  year  as  the  •  Fair  of  Grace,'  and 
is  in  some  respects  an  equally  remnrl^able  produclinn.  The  con- 
ference of  Lucifer,  Bolial.  and  Saturn,  a  difdoguc  between  Adam 
and  Eve  on  the  loss  of  Fdcn,  and  many  other  passages,  are  in  a 
lofty  and  impressive  strain.  From  sonic  resemblance  between 
this  Auto  and  Jean  Michel's  'Mystery,'  the  Life  of  Christ,  it 
has  been  strangely  suggested  by  a  leameil  academician  of  Lis- 
bon that  Oil  Vicente  may  have  owed  his  notions  of  dramatic  art  to 
that  writer.  The  French,  no  doubt,  will  be  much  obliged  for  the 
hint ;  for,  with  all  their  propensity,  in  their  dealings  with  ihe  Pen- 
insula, to  a  breach  of  the  commandment,  *  Les  bicns  d'autrui  nc 

convoileras, 


convoitrras,  pour  Ics  avoir  injuslcinent/  Ihry  had  not  yet  thought 
of  n  licii  on  ihe  jfodtls  of  Gil  Vicente. 

The  Auto  da  Qipnnca  is  in  pari  a  commentary  by  Our  Saviour 
himself  on  the  Lortl's  Prayer;  and  the  force  of  prayer  is  exem- 
plificfl  in  the  perseverance  and  success  of  the  Syropha'nician,  here 
called  UieCunaanite,  woman,  whose  daughter  waspossessi-d.  The 
other  speakers  are  Sylvestra,  representing  tlie  Law  of  Nature,  by 
which  she  cannot  keep  her  ihicks  from  ^oing  astray ;  Hcbrea,  the 
Law  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  complains  that  her  sheep  are 
tume<l  into  foxes  and  wolves;  and  Veredina,  the  Law  of  Grace; 
Saints  Peter,  Jubn»  and  James ;  Satan  and  Beelzebub.  The  latter 
is  a  downright  predestinarian.  The  subject  was  chosen  by  the 
lady  a1)bcss  of  Oudivclas,  at  whose  request  the  piece  was  written 
'in  aid  of  her  devotion.'  lu  the  DiaJoffO  sobre  a  Resnrreicdo,  two 
Centurions  interrupt  the  talk  of  two  Rabbis  by  the  sudden  an- 
nouncement of  the  Resurrection.  The  Jews  are  incredulous,  and 
so  is  a  third  Habbi  who  falls  in  with  them  after  they  have  dis- 
missed the  Centurions  with  injunctions  of  secresy.  Even  when^ 
after  discussion,  ihey  all  three  n«jree  in  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the 
Messiah,  ihey  resolve,  for  their  worldly  interests,  to  deny  it,  and  to 
treat  the  report  of  the  Resurrection  as  an  imposture. 

The  Autos,  of  which  we  have  thus  given  a  brief  and  very  inade- 
quate notice,  ate  estimated  by  Mr.  Garrett,  and  also  by  Mr.  Go- 
mes Monteiro,  as  the  bestof  this  author's  works,  with  one  exception 
in  favour  of  a  farce  called  '  Inez  Percira.'  We  are  not  disposed  to 
undervalue  either  their  judsrmenl  or  these  Autos,  but  we  think 
there  is  as  much  merit,  and  of  a  more  popular  kind,  in  the  other 
volumes— in  the  *  Amadis  de  Gaul,*  '  Don  Duardos,'  the  second 
part  of  ''J'hc  Triumph  of  Winter,'  '  The  Widower,*  and  the  first 
scpne  of  *  Rubcna.'  In  some  of  the  leas  nolice<l  farces,  too,  na- 
tional humour  and  fancy  run  wild  as  '  the  g-adding  vine*  on  the 
wayside  ramadas  of  Portug;al  or  Spain.  *Incz  Pereira,"  15'i3,  is 
unquestionably  a  very  witty  and  diverting;  performance,  and  per- 
haps the  best  of  l\ie.  farces  i  but  some  of  ihe  humorous  points  of 
character  in  it  are  anticipated  in  the  author's  earliest  farce.  Quern, 
tern  farchs  ?  *  Who  has  got  bran  to  sell  ?'  1505  ;  and  in  the  I'arga 
da  India,  1519.  Inez  Pereira's  first  husband  is  a  compound  of 
the  weak,  whimsical,  musical  squire,  Aires  Rosado,  as  described 
by  his  servant  m  the  former,  and  of  the  brutal  Castilian  bragga- 
docio in  the  latter  piece :  Inez  herself,  in  her  talk  with  her  mo- 
ther, is  a  repetition  of  the  daughter  whom  the  squire,  whose  horse 
is  fed  on  bran,  serenades.  Her  whim  of  marrying  none  but 
*  a  sensible  man,'  that  is,  one  who  can  sing  and  play  on  the  guitar, 
and  her  love  of  dancin^;  and  flirtation,  and  her  abhorrence  of 
work,  oie  all  very  amusing,  for  they  arc  admirably  told ;  so  is  her 
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first  inten'iew  with  Pero  Marques,  her  rich  and  simple  admirer; 
the  scene,  too,  in  which  two  Jewish  marriage-brokers  figure  is 
excellent,  and  the  nefjoliation  is  very  curious  a:^  a  tr.iitof  manners. 
In  spile  of  her  iviU'ulness  and  folly  in  rejecting  llie  advice  of  her 
inotlicr  and  the  hand  of  honest  Pcro  Marques,  and  rushing  into  a 
match  with  her  swa^gferinn;  fancy-squire,  a  beggarly  droHirig  im- 
postor, one  can  hardly  help  pityinjj  her  wlicn  he  ilisappoints  all 
her  hopes,  and  turns  out  a  brutal  tyrant  and  t;isk-ma:iter.  But 
when  this  cowardly  ruffian,  running  away  from  a  battle,  has  been 
killed  by  a  Moorish  peasant,  and  iIjc  delighted  young  widow  is 
married  to  her  first  lover,  who  with  all  his  awkwardness  and  stu- 
pidity has  the  merit  of  constancy  and  kindness,  her  faillilcss  con- 
duct to  him  is  disgusting,  and  the  more  so  for  the  ludicrous  and 
bare-faced  impudence  with  which  she  cajoles  him,  The  best 
parts  of  this  farce  however  might,  we  think,  even  now  be  made 
available  on  any  stage,  if  skilfully  combined  with  those  of  the  Jttiz 
da  Bcira,  which  treats  of  the  blunders  and  absurd  de<:ision5  of 
Pero  Marques,  Inez's  second  husband,  after  he  is  made  a  magis- 
trate in  his  nntive  province.  The  ready  wit  of  Inez  Percira  was 
Oil  Vicente's  triumphant  answer  to  an  unfounded  charge  of  pla- 
giarism. Some  persons  envious  of  his  fame  had  given  out  that 
his  plays  were  all  stolen  from  foreign  writers.  He  challenged 
the  fairest  test  of  his  title  to  originality  by  undertaking  to  write  a 
play  on  any  subject  that  should  be  given  him.  An  adage,  Mais 
quero  asno  que  me  ieve  quecavalio  que  me  dirrube,  '  I  would  rather 
have  the  ass  that  carries  me  than  the  horse  that  throws  me,'  was 
proposed;  and  this  admired  farce  was  the  result.  0  Cierif/o  da 
lieira,  '  The  Priest  of  Beira,*  is  also  held  in  high  estimation  by  some 
competent  judges,  of  which  Mr.  Moutciro  is  one.  It  is  cnlivene<l 
by  the  sly  strong  humour  which  Gil  Vicente  habitually  directed 
against  clergymen  and  courtiers  of  e\'il  life.  Tlie  farce  Os  I^isicos 
is  a  satire  on  amorous  curates  rind  solemnly  stupid  physicians.  Os 
Almocreveg,  *  The  Muleteers,'  exposes  that  class  of  men  of  family 
who  are  only  elevated  by  their  rank  above  the  gentlemen  of  the  swell 
mob,  or  chevaliers  d'industrie.  A  pompous  lord  keeps  an  esta- 
blishment which  he  cannot  support.  He  pays  no  one.  His  chap- 
lain is  in  r.igs  ;  his  jeweller  and  oilier  tradesmen  arc  put  ofi"  with 
compliments,  or  haughtily  referred  to  bis  steward,  who  is  never  in 
the  way.  His  retainers  are  fed  on  promises  of  his  interest  at  court. 
A  jKJor  Muleteer,  who  has  been  employed  for  several  davs  in  bring- 
ing his  luggage  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country  to  Lisbon,  and 
who  is  anxious  to  return  home,  cannot  be  pnid  till  the  amount  has 
been  examined  by  the  equerry,  who  happens  to  be  just  then  in 
France.  The  cool  solemn  rascality  of  the  needy  Fidalgo  is  gootl, 
but  the  best  scene  is  between  the  cheated  Muleteer  and  another 
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Almocreve  who  meets  him  on  the  road.  Times  are  not  so  altered 
in  the  Heiiinsula  but  that  the  traveller  in  Spain  or  Portugal  will 
fiml  here  true  portraits  of  the  Muleteers  of  the  present  day,  gene- 
rally very  pleasant  fellows,  and  particularly  enlcrlaintnf;  in  their 
by'play  with  tbeir  mules,  who  are  capital  compnnionB  too,  anil 
full  of  eccentricity. 

O  Velho  da  IIorta»  *  The  Old  Man  of  the  fiarden,'  is  an  amorous 
dotard,  who  wastes  his  substance  on  a  shadow,  by  the  arts  of  ft 
wicked  crone  to  whom  he  intrusts  the  bribes  intended  to  deprave 
a  virtuous  girl,  yis  Ciffoitas  are  gipsy  lasses,  whn  come  to  Court 
to  tell  the  ladies'  fortunes,  while  their  male  companions  try  lliuir 
elocjuence  in  the  jockeying  line  on  the  gentlemen.  They  all  speak 
very  trans|>arenl  Spanish  gibberish,  which  docs  not  require  llio 
light  of  Mr.  Borroff's  vocabulary. 

As  Fadas  arc  also  fortuue-tcllers*  but  of  a  species  with  which 
we  are  not  so  familar  ;  they  are  '  Sea  Sibyls  of  llie  Lost  Islands.* 
A  witch,  who  comes  ti>  defend  the  practice  of  hi-r  art,  and  lo  exhi- 
bit Iter  powers  bofure  the  kini;  and  queen  and  the  lords  and  ladies 
of  the  court,  conjures  up  a  fiend,  who  puts  her  out  of  temper  hy 
talking  Pieardish,  which  she  cannot  understand,  and  it  would  be 
odd  if  she  cnuld,  for  some  of  his  talk  would  puzzle  the  liardy 
Picards  themselves.  8he  commands  him  to  fetch  three  of  the 
marine  Farias,  but  instead  nf  them,  pretending  to  have  mis- 
taken the  Honl  Ftidttg  for  Frades,  he  brings  two  friars  fioin  the 
lower  regions,  f>>r  no  other  pur|Hise,  as  it  seems,  than  to  give  the 
poet  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  favourite  amusement — ex.po- 
surc  and  ridicule  of  licentious  monks.  The  witch  indignantly 
dismisses  them ;  and  her  demon  is  compelled  to  produce  the  Sea 
Sibils.  7'he  sorrorcss  welcomes  them  with  drivelling  delight:  she 
calls  thetn  herdilly-ducks,  her  flowers  »»f  the  water,  hex  fi-eshjried 
soles,  and  wheedles  thcin  to  exert  their  powers  in  favour  of  the 
Tiiyal  personages  present.  They  accordingly  invoke  blessings  on 
their  King  and  Queen  in  a  picjising  and  elegant  song,  and  distri- 
bute the  planetary  inllueiiccs ;  a4ljudging  the  planet  Jupiter,  the 
Greater  Kortune  of  astrology,  to  the  King,  Cupid  to  the  Prince, 
Luna  to  the  Infanta  Dunna  Isabel,  and  Venus  to  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  aficrwarda  Duchess  of  Savoy.  Various  beasts  and  birds 
arc  then  described  as  emblematic  of  the  attendant  lords  and  ladies. 
The  allusions  are  not  always  flattering,  and  they  no  doubt  bod 
iheir  signihcancc,  but  to  the  modern  reader  they  seem  pointless. 

The  '  I'arcc  of  Fame'  is  an  eulogy  on  the  Portuguese  nation; 

tso  is  the  Lusitauia.  In  the  latter  piece  the  introduction  is  replete 
with  low  humour  ;  n  tailor  who  is  above  buttons,  and  his  daughter 
who  ran  pick  holes  in  her  father's  roat,  are  very  diverting.  But 
there  is  in  the  subsequent  story,  which  is  nut  at  oil  forciciLl,  a  wild 
interest, 
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interest,  that  it  would  require  more  words  to  explain  than  we  have 
nwin  for.  A  dialogue  between  T^jdo  o  Ahintloe  Ningvem,  '  A\\- 
the-VViirld  and  Nobody-,'  is  exccilent,  1<m»,  in  its  way.  There  are 
also  many  passages  of  far  higher  merit,  feelingly  and  poelically 
expressed.  Dut  for  the  introductory  matter,  lliis  Lusitania, 
'  Daughter  of  the  SuHj'  would  have  been  more  properly  placed  in 
the  second  volume  as  a  compniiion  to  'The  Device  uf  Coinibra;' 
nor  would  the  '  Farce  of  Fame  '  be  out  of  place  if  classed  willi  the 
dramatic  eulogies  in  the  same  vulume — 'The  Forge  of  Love,' 
*  The  Exhorlniion  to  War,'  '  The  Temple  of  Apollo.'  Of  tliese 
three  tragi  -corned  ics,  as  they  are  cal  1  ed,  the  last  named  has  the  least 
merit.  The  poet  was  ill  when  he  wrote  it.  and,  as  he  says>  '  La 
obra  cs  doliente/  the  work  is  ailing  too.  During  his  fever  he  hat! 
'  A  Vision  of  Fair  Wnmen,'  by  no  means  brilliantly  conceived. 
I-Ie  saw  Halbsheba  bathing  In  a  shallow  sUeam  ;  he  saw  Hachaeli 
so  lovely  '  that  her  flock  was  enamoured  of  her,  go  shy  that  she 
called  out  for  Jacob'  at  the  poet's  approach,  'but  Jacob  uas 
gone  to  the  vintage;'  he  saw  Queen  Esther — 
CoTi  au  hermosura  tanto, 
Maiar  putgas  en  su  ttitinta 
Que  tcuie  pur  cueier. 
la  '  The  Fof^  of  Love,'  so  named  in  honour  of  John  the 
Third's  mnrringe,  Cupid,  the  NLastcr  of  the  Forge,  proposes  to  re- 
new or  Iraiisform  all  the  oh),  or  ugly,  or  disi^atiKried  who  cho'>sc 
to  venture  into  it.  Among  the  various  candidates  for  personal 
beauty  is  a  negro,  who  jabbers  in  a  peculiar  hngo  which  Venus 
cannot  or  will  not  uudcrsuind.  He  does  not  liko  his  colour.  He 
is  pui  into  tlic  furnace,  and  comes  out  a  wliiie  man,  perfectly  ele- 
gant, so  far  as  looks  go;  but  he  still  talks  negro,  and  is  ilicrcforc 
more  ridiculous  than  ever,  and  the  more  so  because  he  is  con- 
scious of  the  absurdity,  and  expresses  blmself  very  funnily  about 
it.  A  friar,  who  desires  tii  get  rid  of  bis  monastic  obligations,  and 
to  be  turned  into  a  young  gallant,  tUus  pithily  expresses  liinisell": — 

Senlior  Cupido^  cu  mc  fuiido 

Nao  curar  da  cunciencia. 

Parecc-mc  bem  bailar 
E  andftf  n'htla  fuliit, 
Ir  n  cuda  romarla 
Cum  mancelius  a  fulgar ; 


Aborrece-me  a  coroa» 
O  capcllo  e  0  cordfto, 
O  hilliito  e  a  fcicAo. 
E  a  ve^pcra  o  a  hod, 
E  a  niissa  e  o  seruifto ; 
E  o  sino  e  o  badalu, 
E  o  silencio  e  a  discipliua, 
K  o  frade  c}ue  nus  malina ; 
No  esperiaJur  nflo  fallo, 
Que  a  tudoa  nos  nmofma. 


tyto  he  o  qu'cu  qticria. 
Piirece-mc  bcm  jogar; 
Parece-me  bem  dizer — • 
**  Vae  chamar  minha  mulher, 
Que  me  fa^a  de  jniitar.** 
Isto.  cratn^,  he  viver. 

<  Master 
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*  Master  Cupid,  I  jiride  myself  on  not  caring  for  conscience.  I  ab- 
Itor  ihe  tonsure,  llie  cowl  and  tlie  cord,  the  dress  and  the  cut  of  ii,  and 
ihe  vespers  and  the  none,  uiid  tlie  mass  and  the  sermon,  and  the  bell 
nnd  iiscluiiper,  and  the  aileuce  and  the  discipline,  and  tlie  brother  who 
calls  us  up;  to  say  nothing  of  the  larum-clock,  the  plngue  of  ua  oil.  It 
would  suit  me  wcU  to  dance,  to  whirl  ia  a  mad  round,  and  to  he  one  at 
every  pilgrim-meeting  in  young  and  merry  company.  This  is  what  I 
should  like.  It  would  suit  me  well  to  enjoy  myself;  it  would  suit  inc 
well  to  say,  "  Go  call  my  wife,  and  let  her  get  me  my  dinner."  This 
now  is  what  1  call  living.* 

*  The  Exhortation  to  War*  was  performed  at  the  CDurt  of  Lis- 
bon in  1513,  when  Don  Geines.  Duke  of  liraganza  and  Guima- 
raens,  was  about  to  embark  on  an  expedition  npainst  Azamor.  A 
priest  announces  himself  as  a  necromancer,  in  a  subtle  ami  ani- 
mated  exordium,  wherein  he  is  as  sarcastic  on  his  own  nit  as  if  he 
were  no  magician  at  all.  Me  ia  one,  however,  nnd  a  powerful 
one  ;  for  be  conjures  up  two  demons,  whom,  in  spile  of  their  re- 
luctance to  obey,  and  their  coarse  and  rancorous  abuse  of  himself, 
he  compels  to  raise  the  dead  nnd  bring  them  before  hira.  He 
first  demands  the  production  of  Polyxena.  fair  and  lovely  as  she  1 
was  in  life.  She  eumcs,  and  is  dazzlcnl  with  the  splendour 
of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  which  she  declares  to  be  superior  to  the 
court  of  Troy.  In  Emanuel  she  beholds  a  greater  I'rinm,  in  his 
Queen  a  loftier  Hecuba,  and  favourites  of  Heaven  in  the  princes 
and  princesses,  whose  auspicious  stars  she  expounds  ;  and  she  is  all 
admiration  at  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  ladies  of  ihc 
palace.  She  would  retire,  but  Ihe  priest  compels  her  loj  answer 
some  foolish  questions  im  the  pains  of  love,  and  the  qualities  most 
estimable  in  ladies  and  their  wooers.  His  object  is  to  draw  out 
such  answers  as  may  best  serve  to  inspirit  those  who  are  going  on 
the  expedition  to  Africa.  One  of  her  dogmas  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  old  Moustaches.  After  declaring  courage  to  be  the  most  esti- 
mable quality  that  a  man  can  possess,  she  adds — 

Porquc  hum  vclho  idoso, 
Feio  e  muito  soccgndo, 
Se  na  gucrra  tem  boa  fama, 
Cum  a  mais  feimosa  dama 
Merece  dc  ser  ditoso. 

*  A  man  who  has  earned  a  goodly  fame  in  war,  let  him  be  cvertooldyj 
ugly,  and  broken  down,  is  worthy  to  he  happy  with  tlie  most  beaulifuLJ 
of  women.' 

She  exhorts  the  ladies  lo  make  flags  and  standards,  and  to  cni~i 
broider  them  with  the  richest  devices  for  the  warriors,  as  she  and 
her  sisters  did  for  those  of  Tniy.     She  would  even  fire  ibeni  with 
the  martial  ardour  of  Pcnthcsilea.     No  sooner  has  she  ntlered 
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tlie  name  tlinn  the  wizard  orders  bis  refractory  fiends  to  bring 
Penihesilea  before  him.  ''i''he  warrior  queen  appears,  and  is 
energetic  in  her  call  u\wi\  tlte  Portuguese  to  ^o  forth  against  Fez 
and  Morocco,  and  appeals  lo  Acliilles  for  the  truth  of  her  lau- 
dation of  Portijofuese  fame,  '  Away,  away!  bring  him  hither 
directly !  *  cries  the  priest  to  Iiis  demons,  Zebrou  and  Danor. 
Achilles,  it  seems,  was  born  or  nursed  near  Lisbon^  for  Pcnthe- 
silea  says  of  him — 

Achilles,  que  foi  daqui, 
De  perto  desta  cidade. 

*  Achilles,  who  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city.' 

And  he  says  of  himself — 

£a  Achilles  fui  creado 
Neste  terra  niuitos  dias. 

*  1  was  nurtured  for  a  long  while  in  this  country." 

After  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  Lisbon  royalties,  expressed 
in  llic  neatest  of  flowmg  lyrics,  swift-footed  Pelides  too  approves 
of  the  war  against  the  iufideU,  and  calls  on  the  clergy  lo  help  the 
supplies — to  sell  their  plate,  and  pawn  their  breviaries,  and  live 
on  bread  and  radishes.  He  not  only  ctHiHrms  Penlhesilea*8 
praises  of  Portugal,  but  adds  that  Hannibal,  Hector,  and  Scipio 
are  quite  of  his  opinion  on  that  score.  '  Fetch  them  all  three  \ ' 
cries  the  priest  to  Lis  demons,  who  politely  answer — 

'Base-born  vagahond  and  beast. 
Cur  unhanged,  and  thief  aud  priest ! ' 

But  the  scurrilous  imps  perform  his  bidding.  Hannibal,  no  longer 
a  patriot,  is  the  speaker,  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  bis  friend 
Scijiio,  anil  for  Hector.  He  promises  all  Africa  to  the  arms  of 
Portugal,  quotes  Scripture,  reprehends  and  exhorts  the  prelates, 
calls  on  the  fulalgos  lo  leave  their  dames,  damsels,  and  duchesses, 
and  lo  listen  with  Christian  ears  to  the  trumpet-call,  and  go  forth 
to  the  sacred  struggle  : — 

Gucrra,  gucrra,  todo  estado! 

Guerra,  gucrro,  mui  cruel ! 

Que  o  grnn  Rei  Dom  Manuel 

Contra  Mauros  entd  irado,  &c. 
'  To  war,  to  war,  one  and  all  \  for  Emanuel  the  great  King  is  wroth 
with  the  Moors,  and  intends,  for  the  sake  of  tbe  Vaitli,  to  turn  the 
musquc  of  Fez  to  a  cathedral.* 

With  all  its  extravagances  (and  they  are  obviously  abundant) 
this  is  a  stirring  little  drama,  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

In  the  rare  '  Cancioneiro '  of  Garcia  de  Resende,  I51C,  are 
some  spirited  octaves,  addressed  by  Luiz  Hcnriques  to  this  Duke 
of  Braganza  on  the  taking  of  Azamor. 

VOL.  LXXIX,  NO.  CLVir.  o  The 
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The  Nao  tTAmores  ('Ship  of  Love*)  is  a  fantastiral,  trivial 
affair,  al)ounilin^  with  conceits,  and  livcl)'  ingenious  turns,  and 
occasionally  adorned  with  true  lyrical  grace ;  but  it  does  not,  to 
our  perception,  bear  out  the  high  eulogium  of  the  editor,  who 
finds  in  it  the  true  comic  salt  and  iiicouiparaljle  faceliousness. 
The  introductory  address  is  spoken  by  a  princess,  who  represents 
the  city  of  Lisbon.  1'he  dialogue  between  lier  and  the  Prince  of  ^^J 
Normandy — who,  bein^  in  love  wiih  Fiinie,  is  resolved  to  go  lo  ^^M 
sea,  and  wants  to  lx>rrow  the  Portuguese  ship  San  Vicente — is  ' 

ingeniously  absurd.  Then  the  Prince,  who  cannot  be  gratified 
in  his  wish  to  borrow  the  St.  V^incent,  asks  and  obtains  leave  to 
build  ft  ship  on  the  rtver.  This  is  the  Nao  iVAmores,  The 
Prince's  eyes  are  to  be  the  master  shipwrights,  his  tbounhts  the 
carpenters ;  his  will  is  to  be  the  wood,  and  reason  the  fastenings ; 
melancholY,  dark  as  night,  is  to  be  the  pilch.  Fidelity  is  to  be 
the  main-mast,  beauty  the  main-sail;  gentleness  the  fore-mast, 
memory  the  fure-sail  ;  and  so  on  till  the  vessel  is  complete,  and  as 
full  of  nonsense  as  it  can  hold.  Cupid  is  to  be  the  captain,  the 
Prince's  passion  the  sea,  his  sighs  the  winds.  A  small  ship,  more 
substantial  than  this,  but  intended  to  represent  it,  was  actually  in- 
troduced into  the  saloon  where  the  piece  was  acted,  and  on  deck 
were  several  gentlemen,  naulically  attired,  who  sang  a  pretty 
enough  rondeau: — 

Muy  lerena  cstll  la  mar :  ^ 
A  lo8  remos,  remadorea, 
Esta  es  lu  nave  de  amorea.  &c. 

A  love-crazed  friar,  a  negro,  and  an  old  man,  two  Portuguese 
fidalgos,  and  a  fool,  are  also  passengers  in  this  mystical  ship,  and 
farcers  in  the  play. 

The  Serra  da  Estretla  is  one  of  those  comic  pastorals  in 
which  Gil  Vicente's  pleasantry  runs  riot.  Tlie  second  edition  of 
it  was  abridged  of  a  whole  scene  by  the  Inquisition.  We 
hardly  ace  why.  for  the  scene  is  harmless  enough,  being  only  a 
Jiing  at  those  jolly  hermils^no  disciples  of  Paul  (if  Thobais — who 
burrowed  on  the  roadside,  and  fattened  on  the  simplicity  of  vil- 
lagers. Wc  would  rather  have  compounded  for  this  scene  by  a 
sacrifice  of  some  of  the  rural  jokes,  which,  howeier  natural  they 
may  be,  arc  t»Ki  coarse  in  the  grain.  The  mummers  of  Sardoal, 
who  mimic  the  monotonous  chanting  and  uncouth  dancing  of  the 
boors  of  the  Ksliella  before  they  exhibit  their  own  more  cultivated 
powers,  produce  a  laughable  effect;  not  only  the  rustics  of  the 
Estrella,  but  the  Ortlad  of  iheir  Mountain  of  the  Star  being 
witnesses  of  the  double  performance. 

In  the  Romatjein  de  At/ravados  ('  Pilgrimage  of  the  Aggrieved ') 
a  courtly  friar,  whi»  appears  as  the  arbitrator  of  grievances,  draws 

bis 
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bU  own  meretridous  character  to  ndtniration  in  his  opening  n<ldreu. 
Amon^  the  discontented  parties  are — a  farmer,  who  romplains  of 
the  maladministration  of  the  seasons,  and  of  many  other  things 
besides  bad  crops;  another  who  is  tenant  of  some  convent  land, 
and  inveighs  against  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  his  landlords :  be 
was  once  flourishing  and  happy,  but  be  is  now  low  in  the  world> 
and  poverty  and  cheerfulness  ne\'er  lie  in  the  same  bed: — 

Mas  pnbreza  e  alrgria 

Nunca  dormem  n'hOa  cama. 
Two  nuns  are  weary  of  the  discipline  and  dulness  of  the  cloistral 
life.  Two  foolish  fidalgos  are  aggrieved  by  the  disdain  of  the 
ladies  for  whom  they  profess  to  be  d}ing.  A  reverei  d  Father 
Narcissus  is  angry  because  he  cannot  get  a  bishopric  ;  a  rapacious 
placeman  because  he  wants  an  earldom.  Two  poor  women  com- 
plain that  their  niece  has  been  deceived  by  a  young  fidalgo  :  Father 
Courtly  minoingly  suggests  that  the  honour  done  to  their  niece  by 
the  notice  of  a  gentleman's  son  ought  to  console  them.  He  gives 
all  parties  fair  words — j/nlavrinhas  de  v^ntos — and  dissuades  them 
from  the  prosecution  of  their  journey-  There  is  a  pretty  song  at 
the  end  of  this  piece,  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  a  prince — the  very 
prettiest  song  we  think  it  must  be  that  was  ever  composed  on  such 
an  occasion  by  a  '  king's  poet.' 

The  Floresta  de  Enganot,  or  '  Garden  of  Illusions,'  commences 
with  a  dialogue  between  a  philosopher  and  a  fool  who  is  tied  to 
his  fool — nu  bad  symbol  of  the  author's  genius  and  the  drudgery 
to  which  it  was  chained  by  the  necessity  of  furnishing  fooleries 
and  mummeries,  as  well  as  better  things,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
court.  The  first  etujano,  or  deception,  is  practised  on  a  merchant, 
who  is  cbeate<t  out  of  his  money  by  a  young  spendthrift  squire, 
disguised  as  a  btixom  widow.  The  second,  without  any  connexion 
with  the  first,  is  a  trick  played  by  the  arch-villain  Cupid,  who, 
being  enamoured  of  Grata  Celia,  daughter  of  Tclebanus  king 
of  Tbessaly.  and  finding  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  alone, 
determines  to  cheat  Apollo  into  cheating  Telebanus.  He  per- 
suades ApoUo  that  his  temple  is  in  danger  of  destruction  through 
the  agency  of  Grata  Celia,  who  is  in  secret,  as  he  pretends,  a  ctm- 
teniner  of  the  Gods,  an<l  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  persuade  Tele- 
banus to  take  his  daughter  to  a  wilderness,  and  to  leave  her  in  lone- 
liness there  tUl  she  shall  have  done  penance  and  shall  be  worthy  of 
pardon.  The  father  is  extremely  reluctant,  and  comjvires  him- 
self to  Abraham  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac;  but  Ajwllo's  eloquence 
prevails,  and  so  all  succeeds  to  Cupid  s  wish.  Grata  Celia  is 
Iraaspurted  to  the  mountain  Minea,  and  Cupid  flies  thither  in 
anticipated  triumph;  but  he  is  himself  twice  overreached  by  the 
young  lady,  who  finally  proves  hertelf  more  ibaa  a  match  for  him. 

O  2  nnd 


marnes  a  pnnce 
by  a  sftrvant-girl  upon  an  old  corrupt  judge  who  malces  love  to  her. 
She  adinils  him  into  her  mistress's  house  one  nifjht,  when,  she 
savs,  &he  has  to  sii  up  and  prepare  for  baking.  She  makes  bim 
sift  meal  and  knead  dough;  and  while  the  dignitary  of  the  law  is 
occupied  at  this  strange  work,  she  slips  away  and  brings  in  her 
mistress.  l*hc  judge,  tlius  exposed,  decamps  as  fast  as  he  can 
in  the  white  apron  thai  the  girl  had  made  him  put  on,  and 
leaWng  behind  liim  liis  cassock,  gloves,  and  hat,  which  she  had 
made  him  take  off.  The  molher-wit  of  the  girl  and  the  doling 
folly  of  the  dupe  are  most  risibly  conirastcd.  The  whole  scene 
is  a  good  satire  on  wanton  gentlemen  who  have  passed  their 
twelfth  lustnim. 

We  wish  that  we  had  space  for  a  scene  or  two  from  *  The  Device 
of  Coimbra,*  to  show  bow  the  poet  could  make  the  sleepy  dust 
and  mould  of  nnti(|uily  genial  to  his  art,  and  with  what  rare  bla- 
zonry too  he  cunld  adorn  an  old  shield.  Coimbra  should  be  pruud 
of  such  an  antiquary  as  Gil  Vicente. 

*  Dum  Duardos,'  the  play  jtistly  extolled  by  Faria,  is  founcled 
on  the  Castdirm  romance  of  *  Primalion/  or  '  Chronicle  of  Don 
Duardos/  as  it  is  called  by  Moraes,  the  author  of  the  Portuguese 
romance  '  Palmerin  of  England/  so  lauded  by  Cervantes.  It 
recites  the  love  of  an  imaginary  Prince  Edward  of  England  for 
Florida,  daugliter  of  the  Emperor  Palmerin  of  Constantinople. 
It  is  a  production  remarkable  fur  facility  and  fluency,  and  for 
earnest  romantic  love  expressed  with  unaffected  pathos  and  6ne 
delicacy  uf  sentiment. 

The  story  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  is  taken  from  the  celebrated 
romance,  which,  composed  by  Vasco  Lobeira  in  the  fourteeniU 
rcntuy,  was  probably  yet  preserved  in  the  original  in  John 
the  Third's  time.  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  Palmerin  of  Eng- 
land are  tlie  only  histories  of  chivalry  which  Cervantes  spares 
Irom  the  fire  for  their  merit,  and  both  are  Portuguese.  The 
Spaniards  took  belter  care  than  the  Portuguese  themselves  of 
Lobcira's  work.  Mr.  Soulhcy*s  version  is  from  the  old  Spanish 
translation  by  Monlalvo.  Gil  Vicente's  drama  is  a  mere  sketch 
from  the  romance,  but  it  is  itself  worthy  of  translation,  for  it 
is  the  sketch  of  a  master  hand,  and  in  several  parts  excellent. 
For  instance,  in  the  soliloquy  of  Oriana,  after  the  Dwarf  has  ex- 
cited her  to  jealousy  by  his  ill-founded  report  of  Amadis's  passion 
for  Briolanja,  tiie  alternations  of  hojie  and  fear  are  expressed  wilh 
right  energy  and  feeling ;  and  not  less  admirably  depicted  is  the 
agitation  of  Amadis  on  receiving  the  Princess's  upbraiding  letter. 
When  Amadis,  in  despair,  is  about  to  turn  anchorite,  the  hermit 
to  whom  he  communicates  his  intention  addresses  a  forcible  warn- 
ing 
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ing  to  bim  on  the  diflTiculty  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  an  ascetic 
life.  If  Amadis,  for  a  hero  and  Doncel  do  Afar,  whines  too  much 
about  Oriana,  this  is  but  in  keepin;^  with  tbe  sentimental  name 
Behencbros  which  he  has  assumed,  ns  in  the  romance,  and  with 
tbc  character  of  a  true  knight  of  chivalry,  who  was  as  humble  and 
submissive  to  his  mistress  as  he  was  haughty  and  intolerant  to  her 
foes  or  to  his  rivals.  Amadis,  it  is  true,  is  sentimental  to  excess  j 
and  his  weakness  in  this  respect  did  not  escape  C'crvantes,  who 
makes  the  Barber  ]>refer  Galuhor  to  his  brother,  because  he  was 
as  valiant  a  knight  as  Amadis,  and  not  so  great  a  weeper. 

The  Cortes  de  Jupiter,  an  eolerlainment  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Donna  Beatrice,  the  fairest  daughter  of  King  Emanuel, 
to  Charles  Duke  of  Savoy,  iti  1519.  we  have  reserved  to  the  last, 
because  it  is  the  groundwork  of  Mr.  Garrett's  recent  play,  the 
Auto  de  Gil  X'icentCj  which  has  been  acted  with  great  success 
on  tbe  Lisbon  stage.  We  will  give  as  brief  an  outline  of 
both  as  may  serve  to  show  how  an  eminent  living  wrilrr  has  at 
last  contrived  to  bring  Gil  Vicente  in  propria  persona  before  his 
countrymen,  and  at  tbe  same  lime  to  avail  himself  of  a  very 
strange  and  romantic  tradition  respecting  Donna  Beatrice.  In 
the  Cortes  of  Jupiter,  Providence,  hahite<l  as  a  princess,  with 
a  sceptre  and  globe  in  her  hands,  announces  bcr  mission  from 
heaven.  She  has  been  sent  to  order  Jupiter,  king  of  the  Elements 
and  of  the  Astral  Influences,  to  convene  a  court  at  which  the  Pla- 
nets and  Signs  arc  to  combine  their  powers  to  secure  a  favourable 
voyage  for  the  bride.  Jupiter  instantly  commands  the  Four 
Winds,  bis  trumpeters,  to  coll  the  Sea.  They  blow  their  conchs, 
and  the  Sea  comes  in,  raving  at  tbe  indignity  of  having  been 
'  summoned  by  n  blnst  from  those  inveterate  disturbers  of  bis 
peace,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  invited  through  an  embassy 
composed  of  Jupiter's  Satellites,  or  by  the  Pyrencan  Mountains, 
or  at  least  by  a  River  or  Estuary  of  his  own.' 

Jupittr.  Miiito  Inavo  vpm  0  Mar.  Jup.  Wondroui  angry  comei  tJieSfv. 

i1/ar.  V6i  iiiu  Mis  miiilia  leiiliora:  Sta,  You  aie  nul  the  lord  fur  ino; 

t  am  va»»al  of  tlic  Moon. 


A  I.tia  qtip  m'ha  de  niaiidar. 

Jtqt.  Eu  t«  tatt'i  mnaoMT 
Pola  tua  luperiora. 
Ide,  veiiloa,  i  inui  bcUa 
Luu  Diaiia  fcnnuu, 
DitL'i  quo  a  mail  l)«)la  r^u'ella 
£ifji  pent  ir  a  vein. 
Vmha  u  Cortes  aqui 
O  Sol  e  \'ei)ui  c  eliu : 
K  (u  Mar,  iiio  te  ras  d'Li. 

Alar.   W'lihs  a  Seiiliura  de  ml, 
Qu'cu  m'enteiiderci  cum  tlla. 

The  Sun,  the  Moim.and  Venus  willingly  engnge  to  protect  the 
Princess;   and  every  Wind  that  can  aScct  the  Western  Ocean,  or 

favour 


Jup.  Yii,  and  >hc  ihull  ramf  yoa  Kxni. 
Haate,  ye  windi,  and  billier  cite 
Dioii  beauliful  and  bri^hl; 
Say,  a  ruyaiccitaurc  fair 
1'han  hericUdemauda  lier  care. 
With  ber  bring  tbe  Sun  acid  Ventu; 
T!liry  tniut  of  out  cuuiici]  be. 
Stir  nnt  lience,  lliuii  iburliab  Sea. 

Sea,  Lei  my  sovereign  Mouri  Hjipear ; 
Tliere  will  llicn  be  leiiM  belwccD  u». 


favour  or  obstruct  her  passage  up  the  Inner  Stream,  the  '  Sea  of 
the  Trojans/  till  she  shall  set  foot  on  Iialinn  js^und,  receives 
orders  to  be  active  or  passive,  ns  it  may  suit  her,  Jupiter  inti- 
mates tbal  she  sbnll  be  attended  out  of  the  river,  and  even  so  far 
as  the  Slraiis  of  Gibraliarj  by  a  fi^reat  procession  of  the  chief  in- 
habitants of  Lisbon,  who  are  to  swim  down  the  Tagus,  metamor- 
phose<t  into  various  sorts  of  fishes,  and  gambolling  on  the  waters 
around  her  galleon.  This  idea  gives  the  author  an  opportunity  of 
indulgfing  his  ironical  humour,  and  also  of  paying  some  courtly 
compliments.  Of  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  escort,  whom  he  does 
not  transform,  he  disposes  fancifully  and  picturesquely.  One 
shall  be  carried  through  the  wave»  in  all  her  rosy  beauty  by  three 
nymphsj  while  her  slattern  maid  shall  attend  in  a  tub.  always 
keeping  near  the  ship  in  which  the  Archbishop  sails,  and  hoarsely 
singing— 

Since  fsther  will  not  let  roc  marry, 

I'll  be  merry  while  I  tarry. 

Another  young  dame — 

Lovely  Hud  haughty  as  a  star. 
Shall  jouruey  in  a  starry  car, 

(an  Indian  shell,  perhaps,)  'disdainful  of  all  admirers,*  one  of 
whom  will  sing — 

I  liftte  myself  for  loving  you, 

Aud  you  for  sconiing  love  so  true.  &c.  &c. 
Mars,  with  his  Signs.  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Capricorn,  pledges  fail 
service  to  the  Portuguese  Princess,  and  strongly  eulogises    the 
military  prowess  of  her  countrymen,  and  their  matchless  loyalty  : — • 

Sao  extreme  nos  atnores, 

Amadores  do  su  Rei — 

Com  fav&r^s,  tern  favortfj 

Scmjirc  tem  direita  lei. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mars,  a  hymeneal  is  sung  by  Venus  and 
Diana  and  two  of  the  Signs,  which  disenchants  from  her  sleep  of 
two  thousand  years  a  notable  Moorish  Witch,  the  possessor  of  a 
magic  ring  and  cup  and  the  sword  of  Orlando,  all  of  which,  by 
command  of  Jupiter,  she  presents  to  the  bride,  explaining  to  her 
their  wonderful  properties.     While  the  sword  is  in  the  Princess's 
keeping,  she  is  safe  from  all  danger  ;  the  cup  will  bring  before  her 
any  one  she  wishes  to  see  ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  ring  she  will  be- 
come mistress  of  any  secret  she  may  desire  to  know.     Perhaps  the 
ring  could  tell    by  what  enchantment  the  witch,  who  bad   fallen  ^J 
into  a  two  thousand  years*  sleep  nearly  five  centuries   before  the^H 
birth  of  Christ,  had  all  that  time  been   in  possession  of  the  cup^^ 
•  which  belonged  to  Mahomet's  mother/  and '  Orlando's  sword 
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picked  up  after  his  death  at  Roncevalles.'  But  though  it  mny 
not  have  been  able  tt>  resolve  ihat  |M>int.  it  is  yet  a  rin^  poteniinl, 
as  we  shnll  now  see  in  the  use  made  of  it  by  Mr.  Garrett  in  his 
Attfo  de  Gil  Vicente. 

For  some  of  the  minor  rircumstances  uf  this  drama  the  author 
is  iodebied  to  Garcia  de  Resende.  that  delightful  chronicler  who 
has  ^iven  us  so  many  curious  pictures  of  his  times,  and  who  has 
moreover  supplied  us  with  particulars  of  the  court  proceeding's 
on  this  very  occasion  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Hida  rh  lufanta 
Dona  Beatrice  pera  Snbot/a  (Departure  of  the  l^rinress  Beatrice 
for  Savoy) — in  which  he  alludes  lo  the  Cortet  tie  Jupiter  as  an 
entertainment  at  which  be  was  present. 

Mr.  Garrett's  hero  is  Don  Bernaldim  Ribeiro,  a  nobleman 
whose  verse  is  amon^  the  oldest  bucolic  poetry  of  the  Peninsula,  ^ 
but  who  is  still  morn  celebrated  for  his  pntse  romance,  the  ^M 
Menina  g  Moi^a,  and  for  the  mystery  supposed  to  be  involved  in 
that  romance.  In  the  work  itself>  which  was  not  printed  till 
after  Ribeiro*s  death,  we  think  there  is  evidence  that  the  greater 
part,  if  not  all  that  there  is  of  it  (for  it  was  left  unfinished),  was 
comptjsed  after  the  Princess  had  quitted  her  native  country ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  she  was  the  heroine  of  some  of  those 
tender  and  fantastic  reveries.  Mr.  Garrett^  however,  justifiably 
cnoujB:h  assumes  that  those  Snudades  were  written  before  the 
Infanta  became  Duchess  of  »Savoy,  and  that  Ribeiro,  who  was 
passionately  enamoured  of  her,  bad  ventured  to  confide  a  copy  of 
them  to  her  in  manuscript. 

To  this  fidaign.  Donna  Beatrice  before  she  was  amtracted  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  given  a  ring,  as  a  pledge  of  friendship  or 
of  something  more.  Her  maid  of  honour.  Paula  Vicente,  the  dra- 
matist's daughter,  herself  in  love  with  Ribeiro,  is  in  the  secret  of 
his  unmeasured  afTeciion  fur  her  mistress,  and  knows  that  it  it 
not  unreturned.  But  the  Duke*8  proxy  has  arrivwl  ;  the  marriag-e 
ceremony  is  concluded — and  the  bride  is  on  the  eve  of  departure 
for  Italy.  The  play  composed  by  Gil  Vicente  for  the  occasion 
is  about  to  he  produced  before  the  king  and  the  youn^  duchess 
and  the  court,  at  the  palace  of  Cintra.  Ribeiro.  excited  almost 
to  madness,  resolves  to  take  a  part  in  it,  the  short  one  of  the 
Moorish  witch  at  the  end  of  the  play,  the  only  masked  character 
in  the  piece.  Gil  Vicente  is  highly  flattered  by  the  offer.  The 
performance  is  almost  over,  Ribeiro  is  now  startled  at  his  posi- 
tion. He  to  appear  in  this  Cortes  de  Jupiter  I  The  main  objec- 
tion is  not  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  first 
equerry  lo  the  queen,  cap  tain -general  and  chief  governor  of 
the  city  of  Oporto,  and  Knight  of  Saint  lagn — for  fidalgos  of  as 
high   rank  have  condescended  to  personate    characters   in    Gil 
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Vicente's  plays — but  ibat.  since  llie  marriage  of  the  Princess  had 
been  dcri{lcU  on,  he  had  been  a  voluntary  exile  from  the  court, 
nntl  bis  appearance  now,  in  such  a  character,  mighl  prove  terribly 
disastrous  to  more  than  himself,  if  his  mask  should  fail  to  dis- 
guise him.  But  he  is  summoned  ;  the  African  sorceress  is 
called  to  present  the  may;ic  ring.  There  is  a  pause  of  expecta- 
tion. Ribeiro  enters,  disguised  as  a  Moorcss:  he  stands  before 
the  Infnnla  and  makes  an  Oriental  obeisance;  but  he  has  fur- 
gotten  every  word  ol  the  gibberish  of  s's  set  down  for  the  wilcfa; 
and  he  extemjvirizcs  in  a  wild  tjuerulous  address  to  the  lady  wUu 
has  been  faithless  lo  his  hopes,  and  ])resents  her  with  the  very- 
ring  uhich  she  had  given  him.  Much  confusion  and  am;izemenl 
are  the  consequence  :  but  his  mask  favours  his  retreat.  This  scene 
of  the  ring  is  a  tour  de  force,  to  which  nothing  short  of  magic 
itself  could  give  the  least  gloss  of  probability  ;  and  the  adaptation 
of  Gil  Vicentc*s  fanciful  Auto  to  what  is  in  truth  but  a  modem 
Comedie  Larmoyaiiie,  is  altogether  infelicitous.  Yet  the  j>art  of 
Paula  Vicente  is  eminently  dramatic.  .S lie  is  the  faithful  confi- 
dant of  a  passion  as  fatal  to  herself  as  it  is  perilous  to  her  mis- 
tress; she  Dcver  tells  her  love  but  lo  her  own  hea^rt — and  she  is  a 
martyr  in  a  service  abhorrent  lo  her  feelings,  for  she  is  tormented 
with  jtjalousy. 

The  scene  in  the  third  act  is  on  board  a  galleon,  which  has 
been  sumptuously  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  Bride,  and 
moored  near  the  quay,  from  which  there  is  a  communication  by  a 
bridge  of  planks.  If  the  unliketihotKl,  not  lo  say  impossibility,  of 
the  situation  and  proceedings  of  the  principal  parties  be  as  c»>m- 
plaisantly  overlooked  by  the  reader  as  they  were  by  the  Lisbon 
audience  who  witnessed  the  representation  of  this  play  in  the  old 
Theatre  of  the  Rua  dos  Condes,  Mr.  Garrett  will  have  achieved 
R  double  triumph  over  common  sense.  It  is  midnight,  a  most 
brilliant  summer  night.  The  Princess  and  her  people  are  on 
board.  All  have  been  ordered  to  retire  to  rest  except  herself. 
She  is  seated  at  the  tiuler-chror  of  her  deck-cabin,  rending  the 
manuscript  of  her  lover's  Menina  e  M<^a^  which  she  has  l:iken  out 
of  a  precious  coffer.  She  is  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  a  beautiful 
passage  in  the  second  chapter,  where  the  death  of  a  nightingale  is 
described.  Suddenly  raising  her  eyes  she  perceives  ChatcK  a 
suspicious  Genoese  of  the  Savoy  legation,  looking  over  her. 
The  detected  spy  makes  a  sorry  excuse.  She  rebukes  hiin  with 
dignity,  ami  withdraws  to  her  apartments.  Paula  comes  on 
board.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  outwit  her,  Chatel  goes  off  to  his 
berth  in  one  of  the  fore  cabins,  disappointed  of  a  discovery. 
The  moment  he  is  gone,  she  makes  a  signal  with  a  hand- 
kerchief,  and    Ribeiro   crosses  the  bridge.      She   conceals  him 

behind 
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behind  a  tapestry  on  that  side  of  the  deck-cabin  which  is  exactly 
opposite  the  sleeping-room  of  the  Infanta.  When  she  has 
effected  this  miracle — of  wLicb,  however,  we  must  not  be  loo  scep- 
tical after  the  palatial  frolics  of  our  own  innsiblc  bov,  John  Jones, 
though  the  St.  Catharine  was  not  so  spacious  a  hiding- place  as 
Buckingham  House — Donna  Beatrice  re-appears.  She  wished  to 
see  Paula  for  the  last  time,  and  to  talk  once  more  with  her  of  a 
man  wliom  she  has  resolved  never  to  behold  again,  for  his  rash- 
ness of  ilie  precctling  night  has  frightened  her.  She  is  innocent 
of  his  presence  now;  it  is  Paula  who  has  been  persuaded  by 
Kibelro  to  contrive  for  him  this  desperate  expedient  for  seeing 
her  mistrt^ss  once  more.  He  discovers  himself,  and  falls  at  her 
feet:  Paula  with  difficulty  supports  her  while  he  breathes  out  his 
love,  his  gratitude,  his  self-reproaches,  and  despair.  Paula,  all 
this  while,  suffers  even  greater  agony  than  they.  The  boal5wain*s 
whistle  is  heard.  The  crew  are  unmooring.  Paula  entreats 
them  to  separate,  kisses  the  Infanta's  hand,  and  hurries  out, 
expecting  Ribeiro  to  follow.  She  is  too  late.  A  Ilourish  of 
music  announces  a  greater  peril.     She  returns  and  exclaims — 

'  Dishonour  and  death  arc  now  our  portion. 

*  Beatrice.  Paula,  Paula,  what  is  it  ? 

'  P,  The  King  1    There  ia  no  escape      He  is  alrcody  on  the  bridge. 

'  B.  Who? 

'  P.  The  King;  who  comes  to  find  his  daughter  with  a  man  hidden 
in  her  cabin.     Do  as  you  will  now.     You  have  perfected  yuur  work. 

'  Ribeiro.  Tear  nothing.  Beatrice,  one  laet  farewell.  Farewell  till 
we  meet  in  heaven,  Beatrice!  These  waters  which  rob  me  of  all — (o 
hud  cheer  gives  notice  that  the  King  is  on  deck) — these  waters  shall 
also  deprive  me  of  life.' 

With  this  he  plunges  through  a  cabin-window  into  the  river. 
The  King  enters,  and  finds  his  daughter  senseless  on  the  floor, 
Paula  kneeling  over  her.  Here  the  play  ends.  The  catastrophe 
is  well  invented,  for  nothing  short  of  the  lover's  leap  could  save 
the  Princess  and  the  devoted  dau£rhtcr  of  Ciil  Vicente. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Ribeiro  was  not  drowned.  A 
moderate  swimmer  might  easily  regain  the  shore.  The  romantic 
jraet  lived  many  years  after  the  departure  of  the  Duchess  of 
Savoy.  It  is  even  said  that  he  followed  her  to  Italy,  and  met,  as 
he  deserved  if  he  did  follow  her,  a  rebufF — which  partially  cured 
him  of  his  folly,  inasmuch  as  it  proved  that  Donna  Beatrice  was 
cured  of  hers.  He  received,  as  the  story  goes,  a  peremptory 
order  to  quit  the  country,  and  thereon  returned  home,  Don 
Bcrnaldim  Ribeiro  married  a  lady  of  his  own  rank,  to  whom  he 
proved  an  excellent  husband,  notwithstanding  his  sportive  repudia- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  obli^tions  of  mutrimony  in  a  eanii^  which  w  idly  quoted 
against  him.  He  survived  his  wife,  and  ooald  never  ahmke  off  the 
melancholy  occasioned  by  her  death. 

In  the  Errand  heraldic  chamber  added  to  the  old  Palace  at 
Cintra  by  King  Emanuel,  the  arms  of  the  Ribeiros  are  itill  to  be 
seen  among  those  that  were  emblazoned  on  the  walls  bjr  command 
of  that  Prince.  The  Menina  e  Mo^  abounds  with  aUnii<HU  to 
Cintra.  The  choice  of  scene,  therefore,  for  the  first  part  of  Mr. 
Garrett's  play  is  not  without  its  local  propriety,  though  the  Cortn 
of  Jupiter  was  really  acted  at  Lisbon.  The  tradition  itself,  too,  of 
Hibeiro's  love  for  the  Princess  is  fitly  assumed  for  the  main  intereit 
of  the  plot,  however  forced  and  sinning  against  verisimiHtade  may 
be  his  method  of  dealing  with  it.  But  this  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rett's happiest  efforts.  He  has  produced  other  and  better  playa — 
•  The  Culler  of  Santarem/  for  example — and  he  has  given  an  im- 
pulse to  the  drama  in  his  country  which  we  hope  will  be  condocive 
to  worthier  productions  than  some  of  those  which  we  have  lately 
seen  brought  out,  with  the  prestige  of  his  own  over-generona  appro- 
bation, on  that  new  and  handsome  'national  theatre'  of  which  he 
was  the  projector,  and  may  justly  be  said  to  be  the  founder. 

If  Gil  Vicente's  picturesque  dramas  have  too  mnch  of  the  nut 
of  time  and  change  on  them  to  be  produced  on  the  modem  stage, 
let  us  at  least  have  something  into  which  more  of  his  spirit  is  in- 
fused. 


Art.  VII. — De  t Agriculture  en  France^  d*apr^t  U»  Dooimuns 
officiels.  Par  M .  L.  Mounier,  avec  des  Remarques  par  M. 
Kubichon.     2  vols.     Paris.     1846. 

TT  is  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  new  scheme  for  feeding  the 
-^  ])eople  of  England  on  exotic  corn,  that  the  agriculture  of 
foreign  countries  should  be  more  important  to  the  public  curiosity 
than  our  own.  To  whatever  extent  that  scheme  may  fulfil  the 
promises  of  its  promoters,  it  must  necessarily  in  the  same  |nt>- 
portion  render  us  dependent  on  foreign  supplies ;  and  ther^inre 
the  prospect  of  those  supplies  becomes  not  merely  a  matter  of 
commercial  interest,  but  of  great  and  even  vital  importance  to 
our  national  existence. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  the  most  interesting  to  us  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  respects,  is  undoubtedly  France.  Her 
fertility — her  great  extent— the  proximity  of  her  thousand  miles  of 
western  coast — the  comparative  lightness  of  her  taxation,  and  the 

more 


more  economical  habits  of  her  cultivators — would  naturally  render 
her,  under  our  new  system,  one  of  the  most  important  in^edients 
in  the  theoretic  hopes  of  the  Free-traders,  and  in  the  fears  of  the 
ag:ricuUurist.  In  ordinary  seasons  she  might  be  expectetl  to  under- 
sell us  in  our  own  markets : — and  in  times  of  scarcity  her  com- 
petition must  enhance  the  price  of  the  foreign  markets  against  us. 
This  last  contingency,  it  is  true,  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
the  free-trade  advocates.  They  think  of  nothing  but  our  possible 
deficiencies  ut  home;  and  they  reckon  on  the  foreijjn  supply  as 
some  invariable  and  inexhaustible  store,  which  is  to  correct  by  its 
permanent  and  unalterable  plenty  the  vicissitudes  of  our  less 
fruitful  soil,  and  less  favoured  climate. 

The  very  first  year,  however,  of  the  experiment  comes  to  dissi- 
pate this  flattering  assumption.  The  harvest  here  bas  been, 
we  believe,  better  this  year  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe;  and  if  unfortunately  there  had  been  any  real  scarcity  at 
home,  our  demand  would  have  found  or  made  famine  prices  every- 
where abroad.  But  even  with  an  indifferent  harvest  in  France, 
and  a  good  one  here,  corn  is  stiM  cheaper  on  the  opposite 
coast  by  several  shillings  than  it  is  in  England,  and  might 
and  no  doubt  would  be  introduced  to  a  considerable  diminution 
of  our  own  prices,  but  for  l«o  reasons  : — first,  that  we  have  still 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  tliree  years'  protection — an  anomaly  and  con- 
tradiction on  his  part,  but  for  the  present  a  useful  auxiliary  on 
ours;— and,  secondly,  that  the  prudence  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment imposes  a  sliding-scale  of  exjwrt  duty,  which  at  tlie  prices  of 
the  30(b  November  was  in  the  French  channel  ports  no  less  llian 
34a.  llrf.  per  quarter — which  duty,  already  enormous,  would,  if 
we  really  wanted  their  corn,  amount,  by  a  very  slight  advance  of 
price,  to  absolute  prohibition — as  indeed  it  has  done  on  the  Ger- 
man frontier,  where  the  export  duty  is  6I5.  Sd.  This  principle 
of  self-protection  (cast  aside  by  England  alone)  would  be  followed 
in  like  circumstances  by  al!  foreign  powers;  and  here  is  another 
practical  proof  of  our  assertion,  that  the  effect  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  measure,  if  it  should  unhappily  ever  come  into  real  and 
permanent  operation,  would  be  not  so  much  to  render  corn  cheap 
at  home,  as  to  put  into  the  pockets  of  foreign  farmers,  and  the 
exchequer  of  foreign  states,  ihc  profits  and  the  revenue  of  which 
we  deprive  ourselves. 

But  though,  when  our  present  protection  shall  expire,  France 
ini^ht  be  expected,  in  ordniary  seasons,  to  send  us  a  considerable 
supply  of  corn,  with  proporuonnble  advantage  both  to  her  farmers 
and  her  exchequer,  there  arc  sundry  considerations  which  dimi- 
nish our  apprehensions  that  ahe  can  do  us  any  serious  injury  in 
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our  own  markets.  In  the  first  place,  she  is  herself  a  highly  po- 
pulous and  civilised  countrv,  nnth  a  large  home  consuinptiun,  and 
with  an  amount  of  debt,  a  scale  of  taxation,  and  rates  ut  labour — 
less  indeed  tlian  ours,- — but  so  much  above  those  of  Poland, 
Russia,  or  the  United  States,  that  these  countries  will  deliver  their 
corn  across  the  ocean  much  cheaper  than  France  can  across  the 
Channrl ;  and  thc<;reatest  injury  in  such  matters  that  she  is  likely 
to  do  us,  may  be,  we  suspect,  the  very  opjiusitc  of  rendering  com 
too  cheap  ;  for,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  in  seasons  of 
scarcity — simultaneous  as  these  usually  are  in  both  countries — 
her  very  great  demand  could  not  fail  tu  enhance  the  general 
price. 

But  there  is,  if  we  arc  to  credit  the  volumes  now  before  us,  a 
still  graver  reason  why  France  is  likely  to  do  us  little  mischief 
as  a  rival  {iroducer;  her  agriculture,  it  is  said,  is  rapidly  deterio- 
rating under  the  present  laws  regulating  the  distribution  of  landed 
property,  and  the  ruinous  system  of  culture  which  these  laws  have 
created.  l*he  work  itself  is  curious  and  imjiortant — not  merely  on 
account  of  the  general  iittercst  which  must  be  felt  in  the  interior 
welfare  of  so  important  a  member  of  the  Kuropean  commonwealth, 
but  because  il  exhibits  statistical  combinations,  and  elucidates  ques- 
tions (»f  moral  and  political  economy,  which  are  in  many  instances 
immediately  applicable  lo  our  own  condition,  and  which  may  help 
to  counteract  a  tendency,  apparent  in  too  many  quarters,  lo  facili- 
tate, if  not  enforce,  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  property,  and  particularly  a  more  general  division 
of  landed  property — propositions  which  arc  neither  more  nor  less 
than  covert  approaches  to  the  spnUalion  and  anarchy  of  an  agra- 
rian law — a  principle,  happily  for  mankintl,  impracticable  lo  its 
full  extent,  but  which,  in  whatever  degree  it  is  apjiroachcd,  is,  in 
spite  of  fine-spun  theories,  sure  lo  produce  bad  agriculture,  poor 
cultivators,  and  a  sordid  and  dwindling  people.  The  plough  is 
the  first  and  most  cfffctivc  instrument  uS  national  prosperity — nay, 
of  national  existence;  and  whatever  system  lends  to  render  impos- 
sible, or  even  to  impede,  a  broad  and  general  arable  cultivation,  is 
ruinous  even  to  llie  small  proprietors  it  seems  lo  favour,  and 
fatal  to  the  nation  whose  surface  it  seems  to  turn  into  a  spade- 
wrought  garden.* 

*  We  have  1ati-]y  rfad  on  MBBy  recomnieniliDg  tliii  o^rarijin  diitribiilion  of  IftiitUd 
property  to  nur  imitation,  under  the  briUtaiit  colnun  of  ifi  baring  '  tuni«f1  the  JitiJt 
of  France  iiilo  gartUm,*  Wi?  »hall  i«  preM^nlly  wliat  sorf  of  gardmi  they  are;  but 
we,  on  tli«  couliuy,  maintain  tlie  true  principl  e  (if  Iwnieticial  culture  to  be  tliat  gar<Ieni 
■hiiuld  Im  g3Tdeiu  and  fletila  tMih  :  Biul  lliui,  however  valuable  gantena  ace  a«  auxilia- 
ria  (o  tttt  luiiPtiRiir^  and  f-nmrort  or  their  poetCMora,  it  is  only  by  a  hroail  ■ystent  of 
tirtd  a)[Ticuiture  thot  nattoni  can  be  fed. 

M.  Moimicr, 
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M.  Mounier,  tlie  main  author,  or  wc  should  ralher  say  com- 
piler, of  the  work,  is  the  nephew  of  M,  Uubichan,  who  has  added 
a  series  of  annotations  on  the  text:  both  are  well  known  for  iheir 
uhm-nnalist  and  Carlist  opinions,  and  their  object  is  to  prove, 
from  the  statistical  documents  coDccled  and  published  by  the 
existing  Government  itself,  that  agriculture,  and  consequently  the 
interior  prosperity  of  France,  is  in  a  rapid  decline.  The  bias  on 
the  minds  of  ttiese  gentlemen  against  all  the  results  of  the  Revo- 
lution is  so  strong,  and  often  so  unreasonable,  that  we  should  set 
no  great  value  on  their  individual  speculations  or  opinions,  from 
which  we  differ  in  many  essential  points — and  more  especially 
from  those  of  M.  Rubichon,  in  whose  generally  loo  favourable 
statements  of  the  condition  and  policy  of  England  we  should 
have  much  to  rectify.  But  these  are  extraneous  considerations. 
The  value  of  the  work  is,  as  an  official  picture  of  the  social 
and  agricultural  condition  of  France,  in  the  form  of  a  convenient 
and  well-arranged  summary  and  synopsis  of  a  great  collection  of 
statistical  tables,  originally  compiled  with  extraordinary  diligence 
and  accuracy,  and  pubSishcd  with,  we  believe,  candour  and  im- 
partiality by  the  Government  of  the  present  King.  The  extent 
of  this  labour  wos  enormous.  In  each  of  the  37,300  communes 
of  France — a  division  equivalent  to  our  parishes — a  detailed 
register  of  its  agricultural  state  and  cajiabilities.  an  inventory  of 
its  various  kinds  of  produce,  a  catalogue  of  its  animals,  and  a 
tabular  statement  of  its  consumption  were  made  bv  the  h»cal 
autborities.  These  were  afterwards  collected,  classed,  condense<l 
into  a  more  limited  space  and  with  greater  lucidity  than  could 
have  been  expected  in  a  work  the  essence  of 

'  37,000  local  registers,  on  whi^'h  100,000  puthc  officers  had  co-operated, 
aud  of  which  eujkteen  tnUIions  and  a  half  of  statistical  anil  moral  facts 
were  reduced  to  numerical  cxpres*iou  and  classification.' — i.  29. 

From  this  great  work — the  two  first  volumes  of  which  were 
presented  to  King  Louls-Philippc  in  1840,  and  two  others 
have  since  followed — M.  ^founie^  has  extractetl  a  series  of  the 
most  important  facts,  tables,  and  reports;  from  all  which  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  agriculture,  and,  consequently, 
internal  prosperity  of  France,  is  in  a  declining  stale,  and  that  if 
the  existing  law  for  the  equal  distribution  of  all  inheritances 
amongst  the  children  or  next  of  kin  of  the  last  owner,  is  to  continue 
in  force,  the  most  disastrous  disorganization  must  ensue.  Having 
heard  that  this  exposition  of  and  commentary  upon  the  official 
publication  (which  is  too  voluminous  and  too  complicated  to  be 
read)  had  created  great  interest  and  no  little  alarm  amongst 
thinking    men^    and   parlicutarly    in    the   highest   and    perhaps 
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wisest  bead  of  llie  hin^^om  of  France — we  bave  iboughl  ihat, 
particularly  at  this  moment,  our  readers  might  be  glad  to  have  a 
summary  of  the  information  it  contains  and  the  results  at  which  it 
arrives. 

The  basis  of  the  discussion  is  this  : — By  the  first  revolutionary 
laws  that  superseded  the  old  regime^  no  man  had  more  than  a 
mere  life  interest  in  any  kind  of  property — be  had  no  power  to 
give  or  bequeath,  but  on  his  death  the  law  inter^'ened,  and  distri- 
buted the  estate  in  equal  shnres  amongst  the  nearest  of  kin,* 
About  six  months  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre  a  decree  of  the 
3  Nivose,  an  *2  (6  Jan.,  1794),  made  a  singular  and  truly  revolu- 
tionary amendment  to  this  law.  It  indultjed \\xe  possessors  of  pro- 
perly with  n  power  to  dispose  of  a  small  proportion  of  it,  but  on 
condition  thai  it  should  not  be  exercised  in  favour  of  their  own 
children,  but  only  of  strangers.  So  it  seems  the  law  remained 
till  the  Consulate  restored  some  degree  of  common  sense  to  revo- 
lutionary legislation;  and  in  March,  ISOO,  parents  were  per- 
mitted to  dispose  of  a  certain  portion  "f  their  estate  in  favour  of 
their  children.  Then  came  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  was  a  com- 
pound of  the  old  Roman  lawj — of  some  of  the  provincial  customs 
of  France,  and  of  the  ten  thousand  sky-rocket  decrees  of  the  revo- 
lutionary Assemblies.  It  was  framed  by  the  same  lawyers  (minus 
the  GuiUotinh)  who  had  predominated  in  those  Assemblies,  and 
whom  Mr.  Burke  had  early  characterized  as  the  zealots  of  anarchy 
— legislating,  even  when  they  were  honest,  h  la  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  by  theory  and  passion,  and  perverting  whatever  might 
have  been  otherwise  beneficial  in  the  Revolution.  In  compiUng 
the  Code  Napoleon  they  were  too  strong  for  what  seems  to  have 
been   the   better  judgment  of   Napoleon  himself — and  perpe- 


*  Tlti«  Iftv  was  ]MM«d  in  April,  1791,  sRcr  a  \(m%  diKuasicn,  made  remarkable  bj 
M.  dc  Tall ey rami '■  rcadiug  from  the  'I'ltbunn  a  tpeerb  in  favgut  of  llw  iww  low  wbicb 
Miralinn,  who  died  tlmt  um»  momirvg,  had  iniraded  lo  deliver.  Tlie  law  iraiaUo 
mpporled  by  Af.W.  Pil'on  and  Kohtitpitrrt ;  for  the  pnrpoK  wai,  «•  MiratMviu  cnnresKd, 
•'  |A«/  of  iayimf  th*  njc*  to  tk«  rwi(  of' amiocrof^ — a  mtuAttt>mM  tret,  the  Ufif-tHg  off  u 
frw  hr«Hf.k«t  of'whtck  icomld  tto  ho  tfooii."'  That  wu  the  olijecl  llieii,  and  it«  »uccra>  waa 
wrillrii  hi  characlers  of  bluud  on  the  face  of  France  and  uf  Eumfie.  The  Nune  paniow 
exiati  amocigat  lu ;  let  ui  lake  care  that  it  be  not  limilarly  lucceHruT. 

f  Tlie  RuniBii  law  whicii  prevailed,  |iarticiilarly  in  the  Soufb  of  France,  waa  oiM 
of  dirtibntioii  in  caM  of  intestacy.  Our  old  Sazoit  law  was  of  tite  aame  character. 
'  The  desceut  of  landi  hcini;  by  Itie  Saxon  law  to  all  tbe  tons  equally,  hut  ly  the 
Nonnaii  or  f«tidal  law  to  the  eldcit  son  only,  Hritry  I.  modetaltd  Ide  difTereiiM  by 
dircvUiis  tbe  eldest  ton  to  have  tbe  principal  ektale— /triVniMn  patnt/tttJmm — thv  reel  oC 
hii  estate  tietiiK  divided  uuiuri^^t  llie  othcn.  But  by  lliv  time  of  Henry  II.,  if  not 
earlier,  the  charier  of  Henry  I.  seemi  to  bave  I'«cn  fargotlen — tJie  iiglit  of  pirmofv* 
nilure  seemt  to  have  l>ecn  tacitly  rerived,  being  found  oHirc  convcxiieiil  for  the  public 
tlhui  the  parctHing  of  €MUilta  intv  o  tnultituda  of  •ubdiviMoii#,' — i  Bh'ci^ottt.  Oun,. 
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luated  the  restraints  on  the  accumulation  of  property,  with  a  view 
of  rendering  impossible  the  growth  of  a  new  aristocrncy.  There 
was  also  a  more  personal  motive.  The  principal  Codifiers  hail  been 
regicides,  and  were  desirous,  by  the  greatest  possible  division  of 
the  plunder  of  the  Crown,  the  Church,  and  the  S'obility,  to  interest 
a  larjrer  portion  of  the  people  in  resistance  to  a  Restoration  which 
would  have  endangered  their  own  property  and  heads.  The  abo- 
lition, therefore,  of  primogeniture  was  maintained,  and  still  con- 
tinues in  full  force.  No  difTerence  is  made  between  landed  and 
personal  property — all  is  to  be  equally  distributed  amongst  the 
children  or  next  of  kin  (as  the  case  may  be),  reserving  to  the  free 
disposal  uf  the  testator  one  share :  thus,  il  he  has  but  one  child, 
he  may  dispose  of  half — if  two,  of  a  third — if  three,  of  a  fourth 
of  bis  whole  pr()perty.  But  beyond  this  the  parent's  power  is  so 
strictly  limited  and  so  jealously  watched,  that  he  cannot  in  his 
lifelimc  make  a  giftj  even  to  a  favourite  child,  which  shall  in 
any  degree  contravene  the  ultimate  operation  of  the  law  :  atui  the 
only  provision  in  the  nature  of  cnlail,  is  an  amendment  (made, 
we  believe,  under  the  Restoration)  by  which  he  is  allowed  to 
limit  to  a  grandchild  or  a  nephew  the  share  to  which  a  child  or 
a  brother  may  be  entitled.  When  Buonaparte  thought  himself 
fixed  on  his  throne,  he  made  a  partial  modiftcatiun  of  the  law  in 
favour  of  his  new  nobility,  by  a  power  of  creating  majorats-^ 
which  survived  the  Restoration — but  was  exercised  in  less  than 
three  hundred  instances  altogether ;  he  did  not  however  venture 
to  attack  the  general  principle,  which  was  naturally  popular,  and 
particularly  with  the  party  on  which  he  relied.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  many  people  who  thought  it  hard  that  they  should  be  pre- 
vented by  law  from  disposing  of  property  which  ihcy  had  them- 
selves acquired,  and  who  felt  the  moral  and  social  mischief  of 
this  involuntary  system — but  these  objections  were  silenced  by  the 
consciousness  that  all  property  was  now  held  under  this  title;  and 
so  general,  and  tipparently  so  ready,  has  been  the  acquiescence  of 
the  French  people  in  the  principle,  that  wc  learn  that  in  1S25 
— the  tenth  year  of  the  Restoration — out  of  7049  administrations 
of  property  talten  out  in  Paris,  (ioGS  were  of  inte^Uatei;  whde 
of  the  lOyi  wilht  there  were  but  59  in  which  testators  availed 
themselves  of  the  power  of  making  a  special  disposition  of  the 
reserve<l  jiortion  in  favour  of  children ;  all  the  rest  were  for 
strangers  (i.  77).  This  has  been  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the 
general  popularity  of  the  existing  law,  and  it  undoubted!  v 
looks  like  it  at  first  sight — but  we  doubt  whether  it  be  quite 
so  much  so  as  it  seems.  In  the  first  place,  wills  made  in 
Paris  are   in  a  greater  proportion  of  mere  chattels  than   those 
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of  tlic  country;  anil  it  appears  iiici(Jeulally  that  the  propor- 
^on  of  special  bequests  is  larger  in  the  latter.  It  alsu  appears 
that  parties  generally  prefer  executing  their  purpose  by  deed 
inter  vivos  rather  than  by  ivUI,  as  less  liable  to  litigation. 
A  more  important  motive,  no  cltiubt,  is  that  the  extent  of  the 
testator's  power  is  so  compni'ntively  small  that,  as  the  law  does 
not  allow  him  to  accomplish  any  large  or  permanent  object,  he 
tloes  not  oAen  think  it  worth  while  to  embarrass  his  will  with 
an  inridiaus  distinction  between  his  children;  but,  after  all,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  fact  itself  must  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 
the  popularity,  even  amongst  parents,  of  the  legal  distribution — 
though  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  f^ood  reason  to  believe  that 
a  very  strong  opinion  against  the  subdivision  of  land  is  beginning 
of  late  years  to  prevail. 

But  we  now  arrive  at  the  practical  application  of  these  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  France.  In  most  other  countries  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  landed  and  personal  property.  Tn 
England,  and  still  more  strongly  in  Scotland,  the  ancient  feudal 
principle  of  the  law  favours  the  entirety  of  landed  property,  and 
a  distTilmlion  of  personals  ;  and  there  was  reason  and  prospective 
wisdom  in  the  distinction,  even  bej'ond  its  social  and  political 
effects.  Personals  may  be  divided  without  injury  to  anybody,  and 
with  general  advantage;  but  land,  if  not  kept  together  in  tenures 
sufficiently  large  to  ensure  regular  courses  of  cultivation,  will  de- 
generate, as  it  is  doing  in  France,  into  small  aUotments^  which 
can  neither  employ  nor  repay  capital,  and  which  would  substitute 
for  a  landed  intercut — the  only  solid  foundation  of  good  govern- 
ment or  national  prosperity — a  race  of  pauper  proprietors,  little 
belter  in  circumstances,  morals,  or  weight,  than  so  many  inmates 
of  the  squalid  hovels  that  disgrace  the  purlieus  of  our  overgrown 
cities. 

Mr.  Burke,  and  indeed  every  one  (at  least  amongst  us)  who 
considered  the  subject  prospectively,  saw  fiom  the  outset  that 
they  were  making  a  tremendous  experiment  of  the  effects  of  an 
extreme  subdivision  of  property.  'If  this  law'  (as  our  French 
authors  quote  Mr.  Malthus)  '  should  continue  in  force,  and  if  some 
means  be  not  found  to  elude  it,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  country  will  be  at  the  end  of  a  century  as  remarkable  for  its 
extreme  indigence  as  for  its  extreme  equality  of  property.  There 
will  be  no  one  rich  but  those  who  receive  salaries  from  the  stale.' 

Of  these  prognostics  the  official  inquiries  attest,  as  far  as  they 
go,  the  gradual  fulfilment,  and  the  probability  of  their  ulti- 
mate accomplislimenl — as  the  following  details  will  abundantly 
show : — 
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The  superficies    of    France    (exclusive    of  Englwh  acr«. 

Corsica,  which  we  shall  leave  altogether 

out  of  the  question)  is  about  .  .  128,000,000* 

Of  these,  roods,  streets,  rivers,  hikes,  arid 

the  public   forests  and   domains  occupy 

abnut 8,000.000 

Remains  of  land  more  or  less  ]>roduclive    .  120,000,000 

The  population  of  France  in  1836  (the  latest  nocount  given) 
was  33,333,021,  or  nearly  1  person  to  every  4  acres. | 

Now  it  appears  by  the  Docatnens  Statist iq lies,  published  by  the 
French  Govemmeni  in  1835,  that  there  existed  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1834,  no  less  than  123.360,338  different  lots  or  parcclks 
of  land,  each  adistinct  division  on  the  carfa^^re  of  something  less,  on 
the  averafl^e,  than  an  English  acre  of  llie  cultivable  soil.J  This  fact, 
however,  though  it  evidences  an  almost  incredible  subdivision  of 
the  soil,  is,  it  is  admitted,  no  index  to  ihe  present  stale  of  properly. 
In  the  first  place  it  will  be  observed  that  houses  and  buildings,  of 
which  50  might  stand  on  an  acre,  are  each  reckoned  as  at  least  one 
parceile — and  there  are  7*000,000  of  them,  with,  we  presume,  their 
subdivisions,  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  number  : — leaving  of 
merely  territorial  parcelles  perhaps  about  110,000,000;  but  the 
number  of  these  parcelles  is  of  nn  great  importance  to  our  present 
inquiry,  because,  though  once  separate  or  derived  under  different 
titles,  they  have  been  frequently  and  extensively  reunited  in  the 
same  hands  ;  and  the  real  question  is  as  to  the  number,  not 
oi  proper tieJ!,  hat  o[  proprietors.  But  that  unluckily  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  any  degree  of  precision,  from  the  impossibility, 

*  Exactly  fiI,803,SGl  hectares,  eacU  htc/are  hciii^  2  a.  I  r.  35  p.,  or  nearly  '2^  Eng- 
lUli  acrpj.  To  ftimpllly  our  view  we  sliall  generally  take  tlii*  nearest  round  number, 
and  cunvnt  French  weights  oiiil  infiuujes  into  Ktigliili,  witlxmt  niimiir  attention  to 
fractions.  This  will  cause  some  appatcut  discrepancies  in  our  dguies,  Ijut  ibcj  will 
be  sufticiently  accurate  fur  uur  purpt»e, 

f  Supcriiciei  of  Endanii  and  Wales            .          .          .  3 (^,.500,000  acres. 

Poi^ulation  in  1S41 lG,OOD,aOO    „ 

I  person  to  2.J  actej. 

Superficies  of  Scnlliuid 19,000.0^0  „ 

Pupuktiju  in  18.11 a,(iUU,iJ0O  „ 

1  person  to  7^  acres. 

SuperGctei  of  Ireland 'il.OflO.OOO  „ 

Population  iii  18U &,100,U(jO  „ 

1  |>enion  to  nearly  2^  acres. 

I  \Vc  have  »eeu  in  Brittany,  one  of  tlie  least  mwcelleft  pi-ovitice«  of  France,  a  tract  of 
fields  (if  Uiey  may  he  an  called)  nut  twenty  yanli  square,  seiioraled  l»y  Bluiie  walls, 
and  i.>me  of  llie^e  patches  under  dilTetentculturei : — anil  uuruudiumt  ttupply  ut  with  the 
curious  instance  of  the  commwu  of  Argenleuil,  uut  far  fmni  Parit,  wtiu«{^iurface  is 
oIkjuI  3,8(10  English  acres,  divided  into  3Ci8S6  purvetUu^  uf  wUich  some  ore  a  lew 
Bqnnre  yards  in  extent,  and  of  fractiutu  of  \tL  in  value. 
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as  stated  by  the  Ministerial  reports^  of  discovering  how  many  of 
these  minute  parcelles,  scattered  over  the  face  of  France  and 
under  a  constant  process  of  alternate  reunions  and  divisions,  may 
now  belong  to  the  same  individual ;  but  some  approximate  esti- 
mates  have  been  attempted :  for  instance — 

There  are  about  11,000,000  (10,834,794)  persons  rated  to  the 
land-tax  (cote  foncicre) ,  being  proprietors  of  any  number  of  pav' 
celies  situated  within  one  commune.  This  at  once  reduces  the 
number  of  proprietors  to  one-tenth  of  the  number  oi parcelles  of 
land.  But  as  the  same  person  may,  and  most  of  the  easier  classes 
do,  possess  land  in  more  than  one  commune,  *  those  who,*  say  our 
authors, '  have  studied  the  subject  have  arrived  at  ths  conclusion 
that  there  are  about  five  millions  and  a  half  (5i446,763)  distinct 
proprietary  families  in  France.'  We  find  in  the  table  of  com- 
munal rates  (p.  100),  that  there  are  no  less  than  5,163,000  pro- 
prietors rated  at  less  than  5  francs,  «=  45. ;  and  the  average  of  the 
contribution  fonciere  for  the  whole  of  France  being  2  J  francs  per 
kectare>  equal  to  \Qd.  the  English  acre,  we  have  thus  upwards 
of  five  millions  of  proprietors  whose  average  holdings  would  be 
under  5  acres,  and  a  great  majority  of  course  considerably  under ; 
and  there  are  3j300,000  other  communal  proprietors  whose  taxes 
indicate  their  possessions  to  be  on  an  average  under  10  acres. 
We  should  not  a  priori  have  thought  it  likely  that  there  were 
amongst  these  small  proprietors  any  great  number  holding  pro- 
perty in  different  communes,  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  suspect  that 
the  calculation  of  five  millions  and  a  half  of  distinct  proprietors  is, 
at  all  events,  not  exaggerated.  Assuming  it,  then,  to  be  just> 
our  surprise  at  even  that  number  is  not  diminished  by  the  con- 
sequences that  follow.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  from  the 
oflicial  returns  that  the  whole  value  of  real  property  {immeuahles) 
of  France  is  estimated  at  39,515,000,000  francs,  equal  to  about 
1.580,000,000/.  sterling;  and  its  annual  revenue  at  1,580.000,000 
francs,  about  63,000,000/.  sterling,* — about  4  per  cent. ;  so 
that  the  average  income  of  the  five  and  a  half  million  proprietors 
would  be  about  287  francs,  equal  to  11/.  10«.  sterling;  but  this 
average,  low  as  it  is,  gives  a  much  more  favourable  view  of  the 
case  tlian  the  following  more  detailed  estimate  of  the  several 
classes  of  income,  which  reduced  into  pounds  sterling  will,  we 
think,  surprise  our  English  readers: — 


*  Exactly  62,941,000/.  It  is  very  remarkuhle  that  the  total  annual  value  of  pro- 
perty asRcsKil  to  tile  j«oor-mle  in  England  and  Wales  in  1841  waa  nearlj  the  uroe 
iiim  as  the  catimated  annual  value  of  France,  namely,  62,640,000/.,  but  it  was  asMttecl 
on  o  territory  uf  not  one-tliird  the  extent,  and  a  population  of  not  qnile  one-half. 
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2,602,705  families 

whose 

rcTenue 

does  not  eiceed  £2 

873,997 

4 

737,126 

8 

369,603 

12 

342.082 

20 

276,615 

40 

170,579 

80 

23,777 

200 

16,598 

400 

6,681 

families 

^'hose 

revenue 

exceeds 

400 

5,446,763 

Vol. 

i.  p.  101. 

We  are  sorry  the  estimate  is  carried  no  further ;  it  would  on 
every  account  hare  been  very  desirable  to  hare  had  somej  even 
conjectural^  classi6cation  of  the  6,600  incomes  above  400/.  a-year. 
We  read  occasionally  in  these  volumes  of  grands  propri^taires. 
It  would  be  very  essential  to  the  general  argument  to  know 
something  speci6c  of  these  large  landed  fortunes,  their  estimated 
number  and  amount,  how  they  have  contrived  to  outlive  the 
Code  NapoUiM,  and  whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  their  conti- 
nuance, or  any  chance  hereafter  of  making  similar  accumulations 
in  other  quarters :  all  this  we  say  would  have  been  important 
to  the  argument,  and  without  it  our  view  of  the  state  and  influence 
of  landed  property  in  France  must  be  very  imperfect. 

We  find,  however,  from  other  documents  (p.  116),  that, 
of  the  thirteen  thousand  highest  rated  (and  of  course  largest) 
properties,  the  average  income  was  17^260  francs,  about  690/.; 
and  as  there  are  near  4000  in  that  number  of  less  than  400/.,  there 

*  M.  LuIlJTi  (le  Chateaiivieux,  a  gentleman,  uy  our  autbon,  of  bigb  cbaracter  for 
experience,  intelligence,  and  accuracy,  bai  made  a  computation  ai  to  the  probable 
numben  of  proprietary  familiea,  somewfiat  different  in  detail,  but  with  the  same  geneiml 
Ktult  aa  to  Tast  number  and  low  condition  of  the  smaller  proprietor!.  He  calculatM 
the  productive  lurface  of  France  at  46  million  A«efarr«=about  1 14  millioti  Eogliih 
acrea,  and  the  proprietary  families  at  4,800,000,  whom  he  thui  cla«es  with  reference 
to  their  holdings : — 


Funilles. 

lledues. 

Entf.  Acr>>i. 

Htttiret. 

8.000 

355 

837 

2,840,000 

15,000 

IBO 

444 

2,700,000 

67,000 

84 

207 

5,628,000 

1 10,000 

5« 

13S 

6,160,000 

220,000 

35 

86 

7,700,000 

480,000 

14 

34 

6,720,000 

3,900,000 

3-64 

arcs       8^ 

14,252,000 

4,800,000  . .  . .  46,000,000  =  1 1 4,000,000  Eng.  Acret. 

3,000,000  families  possessing  8^  English  acres  is  not  inconsistent  witli  the  calculation 
iu  the  text,  which  gives  4,000,000  with  an  annual  revenue  not  exceeding  %L — and  let 
it  be  remembered  that  these  8^  acres  are  the  average  of  near  5  milUous  of  properliei, 
half  at  least  of  which  must  be  smaller.  But  we  suspect  that  M.  Mourner's  calculation 
is  made  on  the  cadattrai  or  rat^d  value  of  properties,  which  is  very  much  lower  than 
the  real  value.     What  is  rated  at  40«.  is  probably  worth  60<. 
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families:— That  of  these,  27,0<X),00<)  souls  belong  to  5,500,000 
families,  earh  pnsscssing  landed  properly. 

'Here,  then,  is  as  near  an  approach  to  thb  beau  i(Ual  of  an  in- 
dependent, self-emploTing,  self-feeding  population  as  the  world 
{excfipt  in  nai^atjfi  nations)  has  ever  yet  seen — much  nearer 
than  any  thci^rist  could  hare,  a  priori,  imagined.  Let  us 
now  see  whether  this  agrarian  distribution  of  property,  this  mor- 
cellemcnt  of  the  Iprritnry,  conduces  to  the  public  good,  or  oven 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  those  wham  it  most  srcms  to 
favour.  We  shall  bejin  with  the  latter  consideration — to  which, 
indeed,  the  other  is  hut  a  corollary. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  popuhrih/  of  a  system  which 
exhibits  the  result,  so  different  from  that  of  all  other  civilized 
nations,  of  having  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  population — 
a  majorily  of  whom  would  hnvo  otherwise  been  mem  labourers 
for  hire— elevated  into  the  cIhss  of  independent  proprietors  and 
fee-simple  cultivators  of  their  own  land.  In  theorj',  too,  nothing 
can  look  better,  —  liolh  morally  and  poUticallv  ;  —  it  tends  lo 
elevate  the  spirit  and  character,  and  to  stimulate  the  best  qualities 
of  the  individual,  while  to  the  Slate  it  appears  to  afTord  the  im- 
portant guarantee  of  interesting  the  large  majority  of  its  subjects 
in  the  slabtlity  of  the  fit'veninienl.  Hut  experience  does  not 
ratify  the  theory  : — comijttio  ojftimi  pefsivta — this  system,  so  fair 
in  prosj»ert,  and  so  excellent  within  limits,  becomes  quite  the 
reverse  when  pushed — as  Irom  its  very  nature  it  must  ultimately 
be — to  extremes,  or  even  to  such  an  extent  as  it  bos  already 
reache<l  in  France.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1S2G,  the  Minister 
of  the  Tnlerior  stated  lo  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  that — 

*  However  favourable  one  might  he  to  a  reaBonable  division  of  pro- 
perly, all  were  ftgreed  that  it  ought  to  have  some  limit.  Siimc  ^peabet* 
iiBfl  rfwcit  with  a  tort  of  enthusiasm  on  (he  advantages  of  small  cultira- 
tion  (la  jM-dle  eultuTc);  hut  no  one  will  deny  th'^t  if  it  were  to  extend 
over  the  whole  territory,  the  conscfiuencca  raiitt  he  deplorable,  and  the 
agricuhurni  ]H>{iuliitiun  itiielf  would  be  fioon  rc^Iuced  to  a  Btale  of  niise- 
rahle  imti^eiicc.  A  former  speaker  exprcsteii  an  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  desirHliIc  tliat  all  the  inhabitants  uf  a  country  should  bcctime  *^pro~ 
pri^laires."  I  think  he  will  £cc.  on  rccon&idcrntion,  that  such  a  state 
would  be  neither  gtwd  in  itself,  nor  indeed  possible  with  a  large  popula* 
tion.  The  best  state  of  thiugs  is  a  division  vi  labour  imd  variety  of 
uccupatiuu  and  pruductiuu,  by  which  all  branches  uf  industry  arc  reci- 
procally vivified  itnd  promoted.' 

This  is  common  sense.  Society  is  constituteil  on  the  necessity 
of  n  division  of  labour.  One  man  furnishes  ffM>d  bv  ploughing' — 
but  unoihor  must  have  made  the  plough,  and  u  third  must  bare 
constructed  a  indl  lo  grind  the  corn  ;  and  all  thrive  by  fidlowing 
separate  trades^   who,  if  each  attempted  to  cullivalc  a  morsel  of 

land^ 
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land,  would  all  sUrre — and  socicly  wonld  be  driven  back  to  its 
first  rude  elements,  ihat  is,  a  cominnn  possession  and  nu  prufitable 
use  of  the  soil; — in  short,  a  slate  uf  snvngY?  life.  It  mav  seem 
superftuQUS  and  puerile  to  reproduce  such  c)l)servalioiis  05  these; 
but  our  readers  will  not  ihinU  so  when  they  read  the  following 
practical  excuse  for  the  system  oi parcel U9  : — 

•We  have  2,000,000  families  of  peasant  proprietors,  who  feed  ihcm- 
selfcs  altogelher  uu  Uicir  own  productions;  but  to  i>rocIuce  this  food, 
each  must  have  a  bit  of  vineyard  for  drink — a  btt  of  nrahle  for  hread — 
a  bit  of  jFart/frt  for  potatoes— a  bit  oi  pasture  for  tlic  gont — and  these 
bits  can  hardly  ever  lie  together — the  vine  must  be  on  the  hill,  and  the 
graae  in  the  valley,  and  so  on.' — Vol.  i.  p.  204. 

Could  it  have  been  believed,  that  after  more  than  fifty  )-ears  of 
revolutionary  education  nud  iliuniinalion,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
French  people  should  be  foeding"  themseLves  in  this  rude,  and 
yet  expensive  way  ?  Such  a  mixture  of  patriarchal  simplicity  with 
ibe  Code  Napoleon  may  nu  doubt  to  a  certain  juint  encourage 
that  small  cultivation  by  which,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  families 
may  be  scantily  subsistetl,  but  must  be  wholly  destructive  of  the 
broader  af^ricuUure  by  which  a  people  is  fed ;  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  disa^ee  from  the  opinion^  that  if  some  corrcctivG  of 
the  parcel  system  be  not  discovered,  the  {greatest  nation  and 
fairest  country  in  the  world  seems  eventually  destined  to  a  state  of 
agrarian  barbarism. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  a  closer  examination.  We  have  ad- 
mitted lliat  the  system  may  have  certain  beneficial  effects  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  inilividual-»^but  it  may  also  have  some, 
and  more  we  believe,  of  a  contrary  tendency.  U  must  blunt  the 
cdg:e  of  industry.  A  man  is  less  anxions  to  acquire  property  of 
which  the  inexorable  law  will  not  permit  him  to  dispose; — he 
will  be  less  zealous  to  unite  scattered  properties,  which  he  knows 
that  the  inexorable  law  will  immediately  disperse  again.  All 
but  the  more  active  and  enterprising  spirits  will  feel  dis|>ose<l  to 
limit  their  wants  and  their  wishes  to  what  their  morsel  of  land 
can  supply,  and  like  the  Irish  cottiers,  will  sink  into  a  s<-aie  of 
merely  animal  existence.  We  do  not  give  this  as  a  description 
of  the  actual  state  of  France,  for  the  mischief  is  only  in  progress, 
but  as  the  tendency  of  the  system  ;  and  some  such  scenes  are,  as 
we  shall  see,  already  beginning  to  appear.  The  effect  too  on 
domestic  habits  is  nox  favourable.  Chddreii  independent  of  po- 
rents,  and  looking  to  their  decease  with  the  certainty  of  an  inhe- 
ritance, which  may  be  even  gambled  away  before  it  accrues— [la- 
renls.  on  the  other  hand,  deprived  of  almost  all  power  of  reward- 
ing duty  or  discouraging  misconduct]  to  which  must  be  added 
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wliat  we  are  told  is  become  a  verj  large  feature  in  tbe  moral 
aspect  of  Fmnce,  ihe  infinile  dumestic  difTcrcnccs,  and  even 
JawMiits,  of  which  these  divisions  of  property  are  found  to  be 
prifhnc — these  arc  not  elemenis  of  domestic  discipline  or 
comfort. 

The  argument  of  its  increasing  poliliral  stability  is  very  plau- 
sible in  theory,  but  singularly  unlucky  in  the  particular  case — for 
no  country  has  ever  undergone  such  awful  vicissitudes  of  revolu- 
tion as  France  since  this  principle  has  been  in  general  action. 
We  ailmit  that  the  possession  of  land  is  naturally  a  great  sedative, 
but  dislribuipd  as  it  has  been  in  France  by  revolutionary  uolence, 
and  held  under  revolutionary  tenures*  its  effect  is  rather  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  wealthier  class,  indifference  and  acquiescence  in  any 
government  that  will  only  guarantee  their  titles  ;  and  in  the  more 
numerous  and  powerful  body  of  poor  proprielorSj  a  strong  and 
not  unreasonable  appeiitc  for  a  fresh  distribution.  Indeed,  M. 
Rubicbon  goes  so  far  as  to  characterise  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion as  rcpuhlicaiue  et  affam^G — starving  democrats! — (i.  p.  117.) 
If  I  hey  are  starving,  we  do  not  wonder  at  ihcir  being  democratt, 
even  though  democracy  should  have  been  the  first  cause  of  the 
distress. 

This  leads  to  another  inquiry.  Is  the  material  condition  of 
the  agriculturists  improved  ?  Are  they  really  affam^s,  or 
are  they  what  we  would  call  in  England  a  comfortable  and 
easy  yeomanry?  Tbe  answer  made  in  the  French  Chambers  lo 
this  inquiry  by  the  advocates  of  the  existing  S3stem  was  little 
else  than  a  kind  of  triumphant  exclamation  that  they  are  pro- 
prietaires  I — as  if  that  lillc  decided  the  question.  Now,  we 
admit  that  under  the  first  revolutionary  distribution  of  property  a 
proprietaire  was  generally  a  person  in  enviable  circuntstances; — 
but  is  it  so  now?  and  must  not  llie  benefit  become  at  every  suc- 
ceeding division  less  and  less?  The  name  propri^taire  does  not 
make  a  man  rich.  Though  the  father  of  llncc  ciiildrcn  may  l>e 
in  easy  circumstances,  his  three  ciiildren,  who  become  separate 
proprietors  of  the  same  fortune,  will  find  it  an  inadequate  pro- 
vision ;  and  what  will  it  be  to  their  nine  children — even  with  the 
chance  of  what  the  mothers  may  bring  into  \he  portage?  And 
Bccordin<rly,  wc  have  in  these  volumes  abundant  evidence  that 
there  already  exist  in  France  rniliions  of  examples  that  a  prO' 
pri^taire  may  bn  poorer  than  a  |>easnnt.  We  have  before  seen 
laht  there  are  2.600,000  families,  comprising  13.000,000  per- 
sons— of  each  of  which  families  the  rated  income  does  not  exceed 
forftf  ehiUings,  but  say  sixty  sliillings,  sterling — fur  the  mainte- 
nance of  five  persons — and  these  arc  proprietors  I  The  poorest  day- 
labourer  would  earn  four  times  as  much.   But  it  will  be  said.  tbiU 
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tbcce  two  millions  and  a  balf  of  proprietors  and  Iheir  families 
cannot  exist  on  61)  shilliii'Ts  a  ^enr^Qtitl  that  ihey  too  must  also 
work:  we  suppose  so, —  but  ibat  pivers  up  the  main  quesliou — 
tbpy  would  then  be  nolhiii*  but  nrdinarv  labourers  \\'\\\i  a  smnll 
frccbold  afiotment.  l^ut  wlu-rc  are  ibey  to  obtain  this  cxira 
labour?  The  generaliiv  of  their  neitrUbours  are  in  the  same 
condition  as  they;  cncb  works  bis  own  allotment,  and  instead 
of  hiring  extra  labour,  wants  himself  to  be  hired.  In  the  dawn 
of  this  system,  when  tbe  old  repuie  bnd  left  large  tracts  half 
cultivated  and  tho  Rcvoluiion  lind  devastated  in  various  wavJ 
Q  still  preaier  extent,  tbe  distributive  system  worked  very 
well — there  was  room  and  occasion  and  suinulus  for  indi- 
vidunl  industry*  and  properties  came  to  be  divided  before 
they  were  fully  tilled.  When  by  division  and  process  of  time 
all  is  brour^ht  into  tillage,  the  system  wUl  have  done  its  best, 
and  tbeiiceforth  must  gradually  proi-ecd  to  do  its  worst.  A 
generation  is  reckoned  by  the  chronologisls  at  about  30  years ; 
from  internal  atrocities  and  foreign  wars,  the  succession  of  ge- 
nerations in  France  may  have  been  somuwhal  more  rapid — 
but  sldl  we  have  scarcely  passc<l  the  threshold,  as  it  v\erej  of  this 
vast  experiment.  It  has  not  been  above  two  ^generations  in  ex- 
istence, and  perhaps,  on  the  average  of  the  whole  country,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  divisions  have  taken  place  since  the  first  re- 
volutionary distribution,  and  yet  the  territory  is  already  divided  into 
124  millions  ot parccUes,  and  amongst  5.J  millions  of  proprietors! 
Where  is  this  to  end?  The  law  hns  no  limits — thouprh  the  land 
has;  and  in  a  few  years  the  Code  Napoleon — still  in  all  its  power 
and  vigour — will  be  employed  in  dividing  fractions  of  square  inches 
of  land,  and  deciding  by  logarithms  infinitesimal  inheritances. 

Of  all  these  prognostics  and  reasonings  we  have  an  additional 
corroboration — if  indeed  anvthinf^  was  wanted  after  tbe  great  fact 
of  five  millions  of  pauper  proprietors — in  an  indulgent  law  passed 
for  ibe  relief  of  this  new  species  of  landed  gentry  ;  hy  which  it  is 
provided  thai  such  jjroprietors  as  are  unable  to  pay  the  contri- 
bution fonciere  (land-lax — about  ten  pence  per  acre)  on  their  estates 
will  be  pennitted to  abandon  and  surrender  the  said  estates  into  the 
bands  of  the  Government,  at  no  further  trouble  ond  expense  than 
a  registration  fee  of  ticnU}/' pence,  in  ronsi<leration  of  which  fee 
the  landed  proprietor  will  be  relieved  both  from  the  land  and  the 
arrears  of  taxes,  and  be  permitted  to  carry  off  his  furniture  and 
other  moveables  without  o])posiliim  from  the  tax-gatherer 
(p.  102).  And,  in  lS3ij,  the  Prefet  of  tbe  Pcparlment  of  the 
Lower  Alps,  Ending  so  many  proprietors  of  thai  district  unable 
to  pay  the  tax,  issued  a  paternal  circular,  recalling  to  their  recol- 
lection  this    indulgent  law,   by  which    on  the  payment  «*f  only 
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tvxnty-pence  thej  might  be  reliered  from  the  onerout  dignity  of 
landowners. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  one  of  the  motives  that  render  the 
portage  of  landed  inheritances  so  popular  is  the  anxiety  to  obtain 
the  electoral  franchise,  which  follows  a  certain  rate  of  property. 
Now,  in  spite  of  this  anxiety,  we  6nd  that  in  lb37  the  electors  of 
France  were  but  172,747  out  of  ^  millions  of  proprietors.  We 
believe  the  number  may  have  been  increased  of  late  years  by 
conferring  the  franchise  on  elasses,  such  as  half-pay  officers,  gra- 
duates, &c.,  but  we  do  not  hear  that  the  territorial  electors  have 
increased ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  five  or  six  millions  of  landed 
proprietors  so  poor  as  to  furnish  not  200,000  electors  is  a  strange 
phenomenon  as  the  epilogue  of  a  popular  revolution. 

There  is  another  test  of  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  these  pro- 
prietors. In  the  mass  of  statistical  documents  collected  by  the 
French  Government  are  innumerable  details  as  to  the  subsistence 
of  the  people ;  from  a  general  summary  of  which  we  extract  the 
following  results.  The  daily  average  ration  of  each  individual  of 
the  whole  population  of  France  is  stated  as  follows: — 

Ol 

Wine,  beer,  cider,  or  perry  .         .         -8,  about  half  a  pint. 

Butchers'  meat  .  ...      1 

Pork 4 

Wheaten  bread  ,         .         .  .10 

Rye  and  barley  bread,  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables,  equivalent  to  .  .  5oz.  *  of  ivead. — ii.33. 
Extraordinary  as  are  the  labour  and  care  with  which  these 
accounts  have  been  prepared,  we  should  not  venture,  in  a  case  in 
which  the  aggregate  sum  is  so  enormous  and  the  resulting  average 
so  small,  to  apply  it  with  much  confidence  to  individual  cases ; 
but  when  our  inquiry  relates  to  so  lai^e  a  proportion  as  one-third 
of  the  entire  population,  we  may  safely  assume  that  an  average 
which  includes  all  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  a  great  country  must 
be  very  far  above  what  the  poorer  classes  actually  enjoy — even 
though  that  average  be,  say  our  authors,  *  less  by  a  third  than  the 
allowance  of  convicts.*  And,  in  a  Report  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1840,  it  is  stated  that,  owing  to  the  subdivision  of 
property,  the  inferior  classes  are  become  altogether  strangera  to 
animal   fo(jd,    and   are  reduced  to  a  diet  insufficient   even    for 

*  The  French  Miniilerial  Report  state*  that  the  Engluh  arenige  n  S2oE.  of  bi«Mt, 
potatoes  and  uther  vegetables,  aiid  6  oi.  of  meat.  It  doe*  nut  mention  liquon : — and 
indeed  we  know  not  bnw  this  calculation  was  made,  nor  bow  day  avenge  can  be 
made.  Tlie  dietaries  of  our  navjr,  aimy,  public  hospitals  and  workbouteg  wonid 
form  a  near  appruximatloti.  They  are  greatlj  above  the  French  average,  bat  the 
great  majority  uf  the  populatiou  o(  Ireland,  a  large  proportion  of  that  of  Scotland,  and 
die  extreme  poor  in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  must  be  much  below  the  respective 
averages. 
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health  (rol.  ii.  p.  147).  All  this  exhibits  a  degree  of  g^Mt  not 
to  say  wantt  very  different  from  the  ease  and  comfort  attributed 
by  the  revolutionary  writers  and  orators  to  the  small -proprietary 
system. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  case  of  these  peasant-pro- 
prietors. Their  condition  is  not  merely  poor^  it  is  precarious  and 
perilous.  ,They  are,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  proprietors  only 
in  name.  They  have  been  tempted  or  forced  to  buy  these  addi- 
tional lots  for  '  the  vine,  the  potato,  and  the  goat/  to  enable  them 
to  provide  subsistence  from  hand  to  mouth,  without  having  capital 
even  to  pay  for  them.  The  majority  of  these  acquisitions,  and 
many  even  of  the  original  purchases,  have  been  made  on  mort" 
gages,  which  are  still  unliquidated,  and  produce  a  state  of  things 
that  has  alarmed  even  the  liberal  Government  of  Louis- Philippe. 
It  appears,  by  a  Report  of  the  Garde  dea  Sceaux^  1844,  that 
greatly  above  one-third  of  the  whole  rental  of  France  is  swallowed 
up  by  these  mor^ages,  and  nearly  another  third  by  other  incum^ 
brances — besides  the  litigation  produced  by  this  vast  reticulation 
of  legal  difficulties,  the  expense  of  which  cannot  even  be  esti- 
mated, but  which  the  Garde  des  Sceaux  himself  confesses  to  be 
B,  *  plaie  incurable '  in  the  vitals  of  the  country.  The  following 
table  affords  an  alarming  picture  of  the  state  of  landed  property 
in  France : — 

The  annual  rental,  as  before     ....       £63,000,000 

Deduct — 

Annual  interest  on  mortgages         ,  £24,000,000 
Direct  annual  taxes  on  land.  ,      11,000,000 

Doors  and  windows     .  .  .        1,400,000 

Stamps,  registration,  &c.  at  least    ,       8,000,000 

. 44,400,000 

—vol.  i.  p.  166.  £18,600,000 

So  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  rental  of  France  is  available 
to  its  proprietors,  and  from  that  is  to  be  further  deducted  the 
'plaie  incurable.*  And  this  state  of  things,  so  frightful  to  the 
landed  proprietors,  is,  it  appears,  so  much  more  so  to  the  mort- 
gagees, that  the  Garde  des  Sceaux,  a  revolutionary  lawyer,  and 
full,  say  our  authors,  of  revolutionary  feelings  against  whatever 
looks  like  a  landed  interest,  has  proposed  a  new  law  to  facilitate 
the  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  and  sales  for  satisfying  incum- 
brances, the  result  of  which  must  increase  the  difficulties — or 
rather  indeed  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  holders  of  land — without, 
as  it  seems,  doing  much  eventual  good  to  the  creditor ;  for  if  the 
present  set  of  proprietors  be  expelled,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how, 
under  the  present  system,  their  places  can  be  supplied.     The 
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legal   coofiscation  of  the   exi&ting   interest  might  produce  a  mo«l 
mentary  reunion  of  scallercd  parceU,  but  ibe  same  vicious  prin- 
ciple of  divisiim  bein;;  still  at  nork,  the  snme  deplorable  slate  of 
tbings  would  inevitably  return. 

As  to  the  incurable  wound  which  the  Garde  des  Sceaux  is  sol 
candid  as  to  acknowledLre  U)  exist  in  the  system  wliicb  be  in  ge- 
neral approves,  we  will  wiib   e(|ual  candour  admit  that  liti^ntiun 
and   law  charges  have  been  in  all  times  and  countries  a  serious 
infliction    upon   property.       Qui  terre  a — guerre  a  —  is  an   old 
feudal   ina\im.  which   the  Revolution  has  only  generalised  and 
ixinfiruied.     But  we  must  also  add,  that  this  legal  wound,  like  a^^ 
wound  to  the  natural  body,  has  at  least  thus  much  of  beneficial ^H 
result — tiiat  it  makes  those  who  have  felt  it  very  cautious  to  avoid        ■ 
it  fur  the  future;  and  it  has  had  a  salutary  influence,  in  England 
at  least,  by  restraining,  in  some  degree^  inconsiderate  or  wanton 
alienations  of  property,      it  acts  something  a&  the  difficulty  of 
divorce  does  in  domestic  life — it  prevents  muny  sejmrations  which 
miglit  otherwise   be  made  under  transient  or  insufficient  motives*  ^^ 
We  therefore — though  hearty  reformers  as  to  the  general  question  ^B 
of  costs  and  other  law  expenses — are  no  advocates  for  soch  ex-  ^^ 
trenie  facilities  as  are  now  proposed,  even  by  well-meaning  and 
respectable  men,*  and  by  others  who  are  not  so.  for  the  dispersion 
of  landed  property,  nnd  which,    if  successful,    might    be    mora, 
appropriately  designated  by  the  liile  of  ' Rain  made  easy!* 

But    the   objection    to    the    French    system    is    not    that    the'' 
law  renders  transfers  expensive,   but   that  it   creates  the  trans- 
fer; and  that  the   consequent  expenses  are  wholly  involuDtary> 
inevitable,    and    uncontrollable.       13esidcs,    the    perpetual     and 
increasing    litigation     (which    has    doubted    within     ten    years, 
i.    p.    169)    about    boundaries,    encroachments,    rights    of   wav,  j 
and   so    forth,    occasioned    hy    the    dispersion    and    intermixturs  | 
of  so   many    million  morsels  of  land,    which    in  thousands   and 
thousands  of   cases    cannot   be   reached   by  their  owner  without 
tie&passing  on  his  neighbour — besides,  we  say,  these  incidental 
expenses    and    the    heavy   duties    and    charges    which    the   Ex- 
chequer exacts  from   every  partake,  the  partake  itself  is   always 
a  Kind  of  law-suit,  and  often  a  very  acrimonious  and   expensive 
one.     And  thus  the  whole  population  of  the  country  is  thrown  ati 
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*  For  iiifttaiicci  the  Lordi  ComtnitlM  oti  ibe  hurtbtiia  on  real  properly  do  do!  MCm 
to  IK  III  have  Itrt-n  ■ulHcifDtly  atire  tu  thp  inilir^t  iuOoence  nr  tlie  imped imcuU  to 
•mbarrauirig  or  alieiialii)^  tta!\  jpnijierty  ;  they  are  impedimerils  nu  dimlit  to  ill  nlcMl- 
bility,  but  It  ilwt  in  iu  ullimate  result  an  evil  ur  a  Ijeiielitf  We  curdi4lly,  liuwevor, 
animre  n(  tlieir  l^rdtliiji*'  rcL'oiiiinriitUiiitfK  wfa  gftveral  syalem  of  regiatralinm  uf  lillet, 
wliicli.  tlioiifth  it  would  in  tuine  r»Mi|iecU  l*nd  lo  diBiwriian,  wtnild  in  othere  Iiave  % 
coiitrarjf  fflV-ct,  aitd  would  liavr  h>  many  ndvantegt*,  both  pecmiiary  oiiJ  moral,  lliat 
WB  lru»t  «c  lni%-e  not  much  longer  tu  wail  Tur  tliat  refurin. 
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peno<liCal,  or  rather  accidental,  intervals  into  this  ^neral  vorlox 
of  litigation,  that,  like  (tenth — tA  which  imlroil  it  is  a  new  terrur 
— spares  no  one,  and  is  inflicteU  willi  a  total  rhsrejtanl  to  all  per- 
sonal CDOsiilerations  or  collateral  circiiuistances.  Ttic  ancient 
noble — the  upstart  revolutionist — the  wealthy  trader — the  pauper 
peasant — are  equally  the  victims  of  this  inevitable  routine  of 
spoliatinn  and  expulsion. 

The  Exchequer  like  ihe  prave  will  swallow  all.  And  M .  Ruhi- 
chon  asserts,  what  earlier  writers  only  gfuessed,  that  in  the  long  run 
the  Government  must  become  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil  of 
France.  That  it  would  be  so  under  the  unlimited  operation  of 
ihe  present  law  cannot  logically  be  denied  ;  but  long  before  that — 
to  use  Johnson*s  emphatic  expression — -*  the  abuse  will  become 
so  enormous,  that  Nature  will  rise  up.  and,  claiming'  her  original 
rig^hts,  overturn  a  corrupt  political  system.' 

But  it  may  be  asked — an<l  this  brings  us  to  the  second  and 
more  general  question — is  not  llie  system — wbatcver  Jiiay  be  its 
effccls  on  individual  interests — hig:hly  favourable  to  the  cuUivalion 
of  the  soiK  This,  its  antagonists  answer  with  a  decided  neg:ative  ; 
and  our  authors  produce  a  vast  detail  of  evidence  to  support  their 
assertion.  No  one  seems  to  deny  the  benefit  of  tbe  division, 
and  above  all,  of  the  divisibiliti/ ,  of  property  within  reasonable 
limits;  and  to  such  an  extent  as  the  force  of  circumstances — the 
rise  ami  decay  of  fortunes,  tbe  mutual  relations  of  the  money  and 
land  markets  may  legitimately  require.  The  objection  is,  that 
the  division  is  now  made  not  for  any  such  reasonable  causes  or 
objects,  not  on  auy  principle  of  demand  or  supply,  not  from  neces- 
sity nor  even  convenience — but  on  a  mere  arbitrary  accident — 
tbe  death  of  the  owner — which,  by  the  effect  of  a  blind,  and  as 
it  were,  mechanical  law,  creates  a  plurality  of  owners  in  his  stead 
without  any  regard  to  their  Htncss  for  the  trust,  or  the  value  of 
llie  trust  to  them,  and  most  frequently  drives  the  property  either 
into  the  meshes  of  the  law,  where  it  is  wasted,  or  into  the  market, 
where  it  was  not  wanted,  and  where  tbe  sale — bcino^  peremptory 
— may  not  produce  its  value,  or  ruin  a  neighbour  by  templing 
htm  to  buy  it  above  its  value— in  fine,  that  the  thus  turninir  real 
properly  into  a  chattel,  is  ruinous  to  the  parties  lhen;selveSf 
destructive  of  agriculture,  injurious  to  the  material  prosperity^ 
and  fatal  to  the  moral  and  social  interests  of  the  nntum. 

In  exhibiting,  as  we  have  done,  the  extent  of  ihe  inorceUcment 
and  its  effccls  on  the  individual  proprietors,  we  have  at  the  same 
time  touched  some  of  the  most  imjwrtant  general  considerations — ■ 
but  many  more  remain,  and  especially  the  most  important  of  all, 
the  actual  tangible  results  as  exhibited  in  the  practice  and  pm- 
ductions  of  agriculture  itself — the  first  tndeXj  as  we  contend,  of  the 
general  welfare  of  a  people. 

The 
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The  Finance  Minister  of  Louis- Philijipe — a  disciple  of  course 
of  the  revolulionarv  school — in  two  reports  on  the  state  of  the 
public  revenues  in  1839  ami  1840,  assumes  as  a  matter  of  course, 
which  requires  no  more  proof  than  the  mere  enumeration,  that  ihd  ^m 
increase  in  all  the  branches  of  revenue  which  arise  from  tbii^H 
vwrcellcment  of  the  land  and  correspondincT  transactions — sales,  ' 
transfers,  mortgages,  auctions.  «S:c. — is  indisputable  evidence  of 
national  pros])erity.  This  fallacy  our  authors  disprove  by  rea- 
soning anil  by  facts.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  question  where 
the  minister  saw  but  one: — if  prosperity  is  to  be  inferred  from 
one  man's  buyinfr,  ihe  contrary  must  be  inferred  from  the  other's 
sellin^^' — if  affluence  lends  money  on  niorlpnge,  it  must  be 
distress  that  borrows;  and  there  are,  as  our  authors  remark,  manyi 
classes  of  revenue  in  which  the  unfavourable  element  clearly 
predominates,  as  these  very  sales  of  properly — fines  and  for- 
feitures— lotteries — cards,  and  we  may  add,  spirituous  liquors. 
The  true  principle  seems  to  be,  that  the  increase  of  revenue 
by  the  produce  of  capita!  is  a  proof  of  public  prosperity ;  but 
an  increase  arising;  out  of  the  diminution  of  capital  itself,  ts  a 
calamity.  Thus  an  increase  of  duty  on  hills  of  exchanije  and 
receipts  announces  a  healthy  circulation — a  similar  increase  on 
bonds  and  mortgrages  exhibiis  distress  ;  so  the  plenty  anil  cheap- 
ness oi  fjood*  in  the  shops  of  a  town  is  saiisfaciory — hut  the  plenty 
and  cheapness  of  shops  themselves  would  be  evidence  that  the 
town  was  dwindling;  so  also  active  and  abundant  sales  of  the  pro- 
ducts  of  land,  corn,  meat,  wool,  skins,  tallow,  minerals,  Sec.  &c.^ 
is  prosperity,  hut  numerous  sales  of  the  land  itscl/is  the  very  revcrseij 

But  we  will  not  dwell  on  arguments  invobing  theories;  otif 
object  is  to  deal  with  facts  and  practical  results.  The  report  of 
Ihe  Committee  of  the  Peers  on  this  subject  in  1825  indicates,  in 
a  summary  way,  some  of  the  chief  prnvticai  <lisadvantn^'es  of  the 
system  of  morret/cmrtit.  The  first  is  an  actual  loss  of  cul- 
tivable soil  in  the  innumerable  and  unproductive  fences,  roads, 
and  communications  which  such  an  infinite  division  requires 
(vol,  i.  p.  Go)  ;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  difficulty 
when  the  allotments  fire  small,  nnd  the  loss  of  lime  when  they  are 
distant,  of  getting  from  one  portion  of  a  property  to  another,  ofj 
moving  implements,  of  carrying  manure,  or  of  transporting  lh« 
produce.  These  impediments,  trifling  as  Ihey  may  appear  ie 
detail,  are  enormous  in  the  aggregate. 

*  The  division  of  eslntcs  amongst  families  would  luve  a  limit— 4he 
number  of    Jamilies : — the  morceUemcnt    hus   none.      A  |>ro|ierty  of 
two  Rcrcft  may  be  composed  uf  a  thousand  morsels,  each  uo  bigger  ihs 
a  furrow  {si/ioM) ;  anil  each  of  these  furrows   is  iterhnpa  separate  fron 
the  rest  anfl  mixed  up  with  and  suirounded  {euthvr)   hy  the  furruwj 
of  other  people.' — vol.  i.  p.  113. 
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*  How,*  the  Dietionnaire  d'Agrieulture,  a  work  of  authority, 
asks,  'are  such  morsels  to  be  tilled?  what  a  multitnde  of  paths 
and  roads !  and  new  ones  to  be  xnarle  at  every  fresh  division !  And 
who  is  to  guard  the  sowings  from  birds  or  beasts,  and  tbe  crops 
from' depredation,  and  the  whole  from  trespass?* — And  this  latter 
question  is  particularly  directed  to  a  species  of  trespass  which 
will  astonish  our  readers. 

*  Add  to  these  difficulties  the  damage  done  in  seed-time  to  each  of 
the  little  contiguous  parcels  already  sown  by  other  farmers,  because  the 
strips  are  so  narrow  that  the  feet  of  the  horses  or  oxen  of  him  who 
ploughs  last  must  necessarily  trample  the  edges  of  the  adjoining  furrow 
which  has  been  already  sown  by  hia  neighbour.*— vol.  i.  p.  174. 

After  this  example  of  involuntary  trespass  and  damage,  we  think 
we  need  say  nothing  more  to  explain  the  degree  of  morcelfement 
which  is  already  arrived  at,  nor  why  the  most  fruitful  product  of 
such  farming  should  be  law-suits.  But  this  is  not  the  worst;  all 
are  forced  into  the  same  course  of  cultivation,  and  that  neces- 
sarily the  worst :  if  one  fallows,  sows,  or  feeds,  all  must  fallow, 
sow,  or  feed. 

*  Any  one  who,  acquainted  with  better  processes  of  culture,  should 
endeavour  to  practise  them,  would  soon  find  his  improvements  defeated 
and  his  fields  ravaged  by  all  the  cattle  of  the  village ;  and  if  he  should 
venture  on  the  expense  of  fences,  he  would  see  them  pulled  down  by 
his  neighbours,  who  would  not  submit  to  such  an  innovation.*— 
vol.  i.  p.  177. 

And  this  is  the  more  serious,  because  this  new  principle  of 
property  in  land  has  made  no  improvement  in  the  arts  of  cul- 
tivation, and  has  even  revived  and  extended  some  of  the  grossest 
errors  and  abuses  of  the  old  time — for  instance,  two  scourges  of 
good  farming,  called  parcmirs  and  vaine  pSture — a  species  of 
commonage*  (of  which  there  are  still  traces  in  some  parts  of 
England,  under  the  denomination  of  Lammas  lands),  by  which 
on  certain  days  the  cattle  of  all  the  proprietors  are  turned  loose, 
in  due  proportions,  to  graze  the  whole  district.  This  mischievous 
remnant  of  antiquity  has  received  an  enormous  extension  from 
the  system  of  morcellement,  from  which  indeed  it  seems  insepa- 
rable, and  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  check  it  have 
proved  wholly  unavailing.  It  is,  we  believe,  next  to  the  morcelle- 
ment  itself,  the  greatest  evil  of  which  French  agriculture  complains. 

Against  this  complication  of  evils,  ancient  and  modern,  all  the 
practical  good  sense  of  France  protests  in  the  most  decided 
manner ;  and  it  seems  that  even  in  the  majority  of  the  Conseilt 
Geniraax  of  Departments  there  is  a  strong  and  strongly  expressed 

*  II  ii  called,  it  Metns,  vaint  pdtur*  when  it  extends  only  over  one  cwnmune,  and 
parcourg  wheu  it  runt  orer  several. 
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jwish  to  arr«t  the  morceUement  and  abolish  its  corollary,  ibe  vaive 

ipdture;  but  the  lawyers  and  theorists — the  men  who  made  the 
revolution  and  maintain  all  its  misrhiefs — Lave  disconntcnanced 
and  defeated  all  efforts  either  lo  restrain  the  dispersion  or  facilila 
the    reunion  of   estates.      Tiial  wise    and   able  minister,    M. 
Villele,  whose  overthrow  was  the  ruin  of  the  elder  dynasty,  pr 

i  posed  a  safe,  prudent,  and  very  moderate  amendment,  namelj^, 
that  the  disposable  share  should,  where  the  parents  had  nut  dis 
jK>se<l  of  ii,  devolve  to  the  eldest  child^lmt  so  jealous  were  the 

I  Chambers  of  any  restrami  on  the  absolute  t-t/alite  da  partage^  ih 
this  proposition^  though  so  slight  a  variation,  and  entirely  consiste 
with  the  original  hiw,  was  rejected.  It  savoured  of  primo^enitu 
and  lepiiimacy,  and   was  not  lo  be  tolerated.      If  the  wise  am 

f»owcrful  monarch,  who  has  already  done  so  much  towards  con 
idating  society  in  France,  shall  not  be  able  (we  cannot  dou 
that  he  would  be  willing;)   to  do  something  towards  healing  l 
cancer  of  partage  and  inorccllemcnt,  we  are  really  at  a  loss — fro: 
the  evidence  before  us — to  set  limits  to  the  dan|T:er8  lo  which,  within^ 
no  g^real  number  of  years,  the  country  must  be  exposed. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  how  this  system  appears  to  affect  ibi 
produce  of  the  soil,  we  liave  lo  observe  that  there  is  a  very  lar(_ 
and  benclicial  species  of  property — the  forests — which,  besides  the 
purposes  that  our  English  woods  supply,  are  still  more  important 
as  affording  the  chief  fuel  of  the  country.  There  are  several 
curious  and  interesting  chapters  dedicated  to  this  subject,  and 
proving  that  the  morcellemerd  system,  though  fortunately  less 
applicable  to  the  forests  than  lo  any  other  property,  has,  wherever 
it  has  come  into  operation  on  them,  had,  if  possible,  worse  con- 
sequences than  even  on  the  arable  lands ;  but  these  detads  would 
be  less  inlellijrible  and  interesting  to  an  English  reader,  and  we 
pass  on  lo  the  consideration  of  the  produce  of  agriculture  proper. 
The  productive  soil  of  France  is,  as         Hecuma.  KnglUh  Aerfs. 

we  have  eeen  ....  46,000,000  114,000,003 
Of  which  are  cultivated  by  farmers 

nl  fixed  rents     ....        8,410,000  21,000,000 

Uy  farmers  fit  iialf  profit  .  .      14,5.^0,000  36,000,000 

By  the  proprietors.  .  .  .      20,000,000  50,000,000 

U'lKiila  of /ar^cr  proprietors      .  .        3,000,000  7,.SOO,000 

The  (|uautily  cultivated  by  the  proprietors  themselves  is,  &• 
might  be  expected,  about  equal  to  the  ]>ossession8  of  the  two 
lowest  clasites  of  proprietors  ;  but  several  proprietors,  and  par- 
ticularly  of  the  middling  classes,  also  farm  portions  of  other 
properties,  belonging  of  courac  to  the  higher  class.  Of  these 
classes  the  small  proprietors,  whose  parceihs  hardly  suflicc  lo 
feed  themselves,  have  htile  to  spare  for  the  market : — 

•This 
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*  This  class,  poor  as  it  is,  forma  a  state  within  a  state.  It  depends 
on  no  one,  and  no  one  depends  on  it.  It  stands  alone  in  its  unassisted 
misery.  It  is  in  ill  humour  with  all  that  are  higher  or  happier.  It 
looks  on  a  large  proprietor  as  a  usurper,  and  thinks  that  no  man  not 
working  with  his  spade  can  have  any  right  to  land.  It  is  an  enemy  to 
the  plough  >vhich  diminishes  handwork,  and  to  cattle  which  requires  an 
extent  of  pasturage  that  limits  their  ^arctf//«.' — vol.  i.  p.  297. 
These  are  the  families  rSpuhlicaines  et  affam^es. 

The  half  profit  system,  though  plausible,  is  it  seems  very 
unsatisfactory  in  practice — chiefly  because  in  this  copartnership 
the  landlord  and  tenant  appearing  to  have  equal  interests,  pretend 
to  equal  authority,  and  uifier  on  the  details  of  crops  and  cul- 
tivation, of  which  the  farmer  is  often  an  indifferent  judge,  and 
the  landlord  generally  a  worse ;  in  the  meanwhile  the  farm  is 
ruined  for  want  of  capital  and  a  system.  It  is  said  however  to 
answer  better  in  some  districts,  like  La  Vendee,  where  the  old 
feudal  and  patriarchal  spirit  still  preserves  a  kind  of  affectionate 
copartnership  between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  (vol.  i.  p.  172). 
This  system,  of  course,  must  send  a  considerable  surplus  to 
market.  But  the  most  profitable  both  to  landlord  and  cultivator, 
and  most  productive  in  the  markets,  are  the  tenures  by  lease  at 
6xed  rents,  after  our  English  mode,  which  prevail  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  quarters  of  France,  where  the  collection  of  par- 
celles  into  one  farm  of  sufficient  magnitude  defeats  the  effects  of 
the  moreellement,  and  renders  those  districts  the  best  cultivated, 
most  productive,  and  happiest  in  France — the  best  for  the  land- 
lord, the  best  for  the  farmer,  and  consequently  the  best  for  the 
market.  On  one  point  all  the  French  writers  seem  agreed,  that 
the  nearer  the  approach  to  the  English  system^  the  better  the 
agriculture  and  the  happier  the  people. 

The  surface  on  which  the  population  has  to  act,  is  agricul- 
turally distributed  as  follows: — 

{Com  •  .  • 
VinM 
Sundry  Vegetable!  . 
{Natural  MeatlowB  . 
ArtiBcial  Meadowi  . 
Pasture 
Fallowi  \ 

Orcfaardi,  gardeni,  nurseries,  &c. 
Woods  of  1^  clasee* 

Total  of  productive  soil 
All  other  sur&ces      .         .  . 

Total  surface  of  France 


*  The  authors  observe  that  this  table  will  not  be  found  to  agree  exactly  with  the 
VOL.  LXXIX.    ^0.  CLVU.  Q  •""• 


Hectuwt. 

£n)r-  Acm. 

13,831.0U0 

34,180.000 

1,960.000 

4,840,000 

3.402,000 

8,400,000 

4,197,000 

10,370,000 

1,573.000 

3,890,000 

8,606,000 

21,260,000 

6,743.000 

16,660.000 

759,000 

1,870,000 

8,699:000 

21,497,000 

49,746,000 

133,000,000 

2,147,000 

5,300,000 

51,893,000 

129,300,000* 

As 
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As  a  pendant  to  thU  picture — of  which  the  detailB  are  certainly 
the  moat  minute  and  accurate  ever  made  of  an^r  country — may  be 
added  the  following  equally  curious  view  of  the  distribution^ 
nature,  and  amount  of  its  total  produce : — 


Attn  CblUTBUj, 

Tottl  PrnliLM. 

Spvciti, 

UlKtWU*, 

£|](liih 
Atm. 

TInlolitlOI. 

Wlieat        . 

Metlin  (Wbeul  and  llyo) 

Rye            ... 

Ddrkv 

Oats           ... 

Maiu         .          ■          . 

Bitckwlieat           .          . 

Df  J  Vcg^e^ldbkli,  DealHj} 
Petuk',  &c.          ,           S 
U«et  Huut  . 

9,Ad1,000 

049,000 

2,373,000 

i.tOl.OOO 

3,000,000 

£31 ,000 

6&4,OQ0 

920,000 

2»,000 

57^000 

13,710.000 
2,910,000 
0.350,000 
2,870,000 
7,410.000 
1,5«10,0C0 
1^610,000 

2,270,000 
730,000 
UO.OOO 

00,290,000 

11,81^,000 

27,77-2,000 

10.414.000 

49,003^0170 

7,6H>.0f>0 

8,4oi>,000 

»6, 180,000 

3,4i3,0M 

ld,TlO,000 

33,HDO,tiOO* 

4,000.000 
9,640,000 
5,650,000 
16,530,000 
2.610,000 
&,t)lU.0OD 
Biuhelu. 

afi4,&uo,ooo 

», 470^000 

43,180,000 

These  returns  extend  to  hemp,  flax,  garden-stuff,  and  artificial 
grasses,  which  we  have  not  room  nor  occasion  to  consider.  There 
are  also  tables  of  the  quantities  of  seed  employed,  and  the 
proportion  of  seed  to  produce  in  each  class ;  which  proportion  is,, 
it  is  stated,  growing  perceptibly  more  unfavourable;  the  reason 
being,  that  the  number  of  cattle,  and  consequently  the  quantity 
of  manure,  is  diminishing  under  the  morcellement  system. 

It  appears  that  the  average  produce  of  the  whole  territory  may 
be  about  lO^.  per  acre:  but  this  wide  average  is  obviously  of 
very  little  practical  value — for  it  can  lead  to  no  practical  con- 
clusion— but  the  difference  of  produce  between  the  several  De- 
partmcnts  may  be  uf  use  as  affording  some  data  as  to  the  compa- 
rative merit  of  the  local  agriculture.     Now  the  produce  of  dif- 

sums  previously  given  for  particular  Ii«ads;  this  variance  occurs  in  the  official  tabic*, 
uml  arises  frjm  the  including  or  excludiii({  fractions,  but  the  geueral  remit  is  auflft- 
ciently  accurate.  We  liave  lor  ourselves  tu  repeaf,  that  adopting  where  we  can  tiiund 
numbers,  and  turning  French  measures  into  English  without  attending  to  fractiom^ 
our  (igures  will  not  exactly  agree  with  the  French  sums,  nor  always  with  otheit  of  our 
own.  but  the  variances  are  immaterial. 

*  Onr  autliors  state  tlie  corres{ionding  jtroduce  of  Kngland  at  18,000,000  quarter*, 
and  the  following  comparison  is  drawn, — that  Kngland  with  a  population  of 
13,AOO,000  grows  54,000,000  hectolitres  of  wheat,  aflbrding  a  coiiiumption  of  3 
hectolitres  =  8  bushels  each  [>erson,  whereas  France,  with  33,000,000  inhabifmits, 
only  produces  60,000,000,  which  aObrdi  but  2  hectolitre*  =  SJ  bushels  per  head. 
These  calculatious agree  witli—indeeil  they  are  taken  from  our  English  writers;  but  we 
must  obMrve,  in  correction  of  what  is  no  doubt  an  error  of  the  press,  that  England, 
instead  of  13,300,000  inhabitants,  has  16,000,000,  and  that  the  produce  of  Fiance  ■ 
69,  and  not  CO  milUona. 
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ferent  Departments  varies  very  widely — the  northern  being;  much 
the  most  productive.  The  47th  degree  of  latitude  divides  France 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions — the  north  having  42  departments, 
and  the  south  43.  The  following  abstract  exhibits  the  85  de- 
partments in  classes  of  produce  of  wheat  per  hectare  (2^  acres), 
and  the  number  of  departments  of  each  class  of  produce  belong- 
ing to  the  north  or  south  respectively : — 

KuRlish  Uualiela 

Dqiartmeats.      North.  South.  HecloHlrei.     pet  Ea|[li>h  nrre. 

2  .  .  2  .  .     .   .  alxn-e  IH   above   30 

3  ,  .  3  .  .     .  .   ,,  16    ,,    ]8 

3  .  .  3  .  .     ....  15    ,,    17 

6  .   .  C  .  .     ....  14    ,,    16 

1   .   .   I   .  .     .   .   ,>  13    ,,    15 

3  .  .  1  .  .  I  .  .  .,  12  ,,  14 
9  .  .  7  .  .  3  .  .  ,,  11  ,,  13 
8  .  .  5  .  .  3  .  .   ,,      10    ,,    11^ 

15  .   .  7  ,  .  8  .  .  ,,  9  ,,    10 

19  .  .  5  .  .  14  .  .  ,,  8  ,,     9 

11  .   .  3  .  .  9  .  .  ,,  7  .,     8 

4  .  .  -  .   .  4  .  .  ,,  6  „ 
»••-•.  3.  •  tt  •^  jt 

85      43      43 


The  north,  it  seems,  yields  on  an  average  11^,  and  the  south  a  little 
under  8.  And  if  the  northern  division  be  again  divided  by  the 
meridian  of  Paris  into  east  and  west>  it  appears  that  the  western 
quarter — that  which  is  opposite  to  and  nearest  the  coast  of 
England — is  greatly  the  most  fruitful  in  wheat,  the  departments 
producing  above  10  hectolitres  being  19  on  the  north-west,  and 
only  10  on  the  north-east  Much  of  this  extraordinary  difference 
must,  no  doubt,  be  attributable  to  the  soil  and  climate,  but  much 
also  must  arise  from  variety  of  tillage  and  supply  of  manure ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  produce  should  be  so  much  greater  in 
the  northern  regions,  where,  it  seems,  the  morcellement  has  been 
comparatively  the  least  operative. 

As  to  the  general  produce  of  France,  the  Ministerial  Report 
stiites  the  produce  of  a  hectare  of  wheat  of  a  good  and  bad  season 
thus : — 


Hectolitres. 

English  btubeli. 

1815  A  bad  year  .      . 

8-59     . 

9-55 

1826  Goodyear    .      . 

1218     . 

.     13-55 

1830  Middling  year    . 

10-53     . 

.      ll'TI 

1833  Very  good  year  . 

15-52     . 

.     17-27 

And   we    have    the   following    table    of    prices   for   decennial 
pcritHls : — 

q  2  1776 


Avmtge 

Price  ill 

EiigUuitl  per  Qr. 

£. 

s. 

(/. 

2 

5 

0 

2 

9 

9 

2 

5 

0  to  £4  2x. 

3 

6 

4 

2 

6 

3 
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Average  Price 

per  Hectolitre.      Per  Quarter. 

£.  *.  d. 
1776  to  1785  .  .  14  13  =  1  1-2  10 
1786  to  1790  .  .  17  n  =  2  0  0 
[Blunk  for  the  reigns  of  Robespierre,  Barrae, 

and  Buonaparte.] 
1816  to  1825    .      .     20     94  =  2     4     8 
lS26to  1835    .      .      19     11   =  1   14     3 

Prices,  therefore,  have  risen  in  France  from  the  level  of  1 77G 
rather  more  than  in  Ent^land,  and  still  more,  if  it  be  true,  as  our 
authors  state,  and  as  we  believe  the  fact  lu  be,  that  English  wheat 
is  now  become  heavier  in  weight,  bulk,  or  quality  than  French 
(ii.  85).  Such  prices,  tliough  very  high  for  France,  clearly  indi- 
cate that  if  slic  had  a  large  surplus,  (which  under  a  better  system 
of  agriculture,  and  in  ordinary  seasons,  she  must  have,)  she  would 
be  a  very  inconvenient  rival  in  our  own  market;  but  of  wheat  at 
least  those  accounts  prove  that  she  has  Utile  to  spare, 

llrctoUtrot.         Cn^Iiak  Quuteis. 
HiTiittpruJuccis         ....     57,717,625  =   1!>.RAO,000 
Her  roiuuiiiptitiii  ....     d7,'273,95n  =  19.68U,0UO 


Suriilut         .         .  473,660  =        170,000 

But  the  present  state  of  her  markets  is  very  difTerent,  as  our 
readers  will  see  by  the  following  table  of  the  prices  and  export 
duty  in  the  same  four  regions  of  France,  on  the  30th  Not.  1846, 
the  last  date  to  which  the  accounts  were  made  up: — 

IMco  por 

Kx[nrt  Doty 


IIiH^totitre.  Engllili  Quuter.      per  English  Quitter. 
J'r».  $.      d.  1.      d. 

Nortli-weil    ....    28.18  =      65    4     ...     34  11 

Norlh-cMt     .     ,     .     ,     3 1 . 1 7  =       ?;>     6     .     .     .     6J      8 

Sot)tli-we«t    ....     21.61  =      57     1     ...     20    2 

SDiilhetut    ....    '28.21  =      6ft    5     ...     15     0 

The  French  export  duty  slides  not  merely  by  general  prices, 
but  by  the  local  danger.  On  the  Rhine,  where  there  has  been  a 
bad  harvest,  the  duty  is  absolutely  prohibitorj-.  On  the  coast 
opposite  to  England  the  duty,  though  not  so  high,  amounts  to 
prohibition.  This  is  a  striking  conBiination  of  the  fact  which  we 
have  so  often  insisted  on,  and  which  our  new  advocates  of  free 
trade  wilfully  disregard ;  that  whenever  we  need  assistance,  our 
nearest  and  greatest  Continental  neighbours  will  be  not  our 
help,  but  our  rival,  if  not  our  enemy. 

Here  are  other  lessons,  on  which  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes. 
We  have  seen,  that  in  the  northern  region  of  France,  where  the* 
iTwrcellement  has  made  less  progress,  tillage  is  on  a  larger  scale. 

and 


ami  conscquenU)'  more  productive;  and  it  furthor  appears  that 
l\ic  ronsuinptioii  of  ilial  rogion  also  is  propitrtiontibly  superior. 
The  value  of  nil  agricultural  pr»>duce  consumed  was  m — 

I,757.<lS3,eOI  fri.  =  £70,307,000 
|,U7,09H.422         =     ■13,8^3,000 


The  42  Norrh«ni  drparlmnits 
The  43  Soutbeni  diiio 


Total  Froncf      .     2,904,771,416    =    £116.100,000— ii.  B. 
The  dilterencc   in   ihe  consumption   of  animal    food  U   still 
greater.     It  is  in — ' 


RiloKlininm, 
Tlic  a  Nortbeni  drtMrrmeiiti  .  4|7>3J)3,7GO 
Tlie  43  SoullHni  ditto    .  .     393,7d8,6fi9 


llN. 

>)2O,30%0O0 
5*7,332,01)0 


fl70,llJ,449  1,477,397.000-1!.  17. 

The  price  of  beef  is  in  the  north  85  cents,  the  Uilojrramme — 
about  ^d.  the  lb, ;  of  mutton  4d. :  both  in  the  south  10  per  cenl. 
lower. — ii.  10. 

\Vc  then  are  presented  with  a  general  table,  by  classes  of  de- 
partments, of  the  average  annual  ration  of  aU  kinds  of  suste- 
n.inrc  to  every  individual  in  France,  being  the  total  consumption 
divided  by  the  population. 


Wheit. 

Rye  ftnd 

Mmlln. 

Borlfv.OftU, 

1                  i 
Pouto«a>n«l       «.,„^     i  Bwf.  CWcr, 
V<.,{«Utl>lM.          "'"*•     '        IVrry. 

Mot. 

llttttMtir*. 

I -Til 

o 

IlKt. 
1 

Btu.  Biuli. 

H 

Hm*, 
•40 

Bhk.  Itaib. 

2-44              -70 

1 
Bnfl.  Biiab,    OM*.  Pto. 

6]         1    16      0 

licet. 
•45 

GalU.   PU. 
9       7 

KlU^nmitiM. 
20 

14 

Fn>m  this  is  computed  a  daily  ration — which  we  have  already 
quoted  ;  but  which  it  may  be  its  well  to  repeat  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  here  presented  to  us^ — 

Wheat,  Tve,  and  nicslin       .      ,      10  oz.  of  bread 
Barley,  uats,  potutoetfi  and  all 

vegetables,  K|uivalent  lu  .      .       5  oz.  of  bread 

—  13  oz.  bread 
Butcher's  meat 1  oz. 

Fork I  oz. 

—  IJ  oz.  meat 
Wine       . 5  oz. 

Beer,  cider,  perry      ....       2 

—  7    02.  drink. 
This  cnlculalion  is  that  of  the  ministerial  tables  ;  but  as  we  said 

before  of  dietary  avpra;;es  on  a  large  scale,  ibey  are  of  little 
other  use  than  to  show  how  inlinitely  below  the  average  must  be 
the  rnnditinn  of  the  great  bmly  of  the  peojde;  when  the  palace 
and  the  pauper  hovel  arc  taken  together,   a  comrurlable  average 
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is  produced ;  but  what  would  be  the  real  share  of  the  hot'cl 
alone  ? 

The  want  of  anything:  like  such  data  for  times  past,  as  these 
accounts  exhibit  for  recent  years,  prevents  a  statistical  comparison 
as  to  progress  or  decrease ;  but  it  is  evident  from  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  even  from  the  reluctant  admission  of  the  Mi- 
nister himself  that  corn  cultivation  is  giving  way  before  potatoes, 
peas  and  beans,  and  garden-stufTs,  and  that,  as  the  Minister  de- 
licately phrases  it,  '  grain — les  c&Sales — is  gradually  growinff  lest 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  people.* — (i.  314.) 
'  In  short,*  says  M.  Rubichon  in  one  of  his  bursts  of  indignation, 
'  while  England  is  striving  to  extirpate  the  old  Irish  system,  our 
government  is  creating  a  new  Ireland  in  France, 

We  now  arrive  at  another  important  class  of  information,  which 
we  are  sure  will  be  new  to  our  readers — the  number  of  cattle  and 
the  supply  of  meat ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  system  of  morcellemeni 
exhibits  in  the  strongest  light  its  deleterious  influence  on  agri- 
culture. We  begin  by  an  abstract  of  the  detailed  and  very  curious 
tables  which  exhibit  the  number  and  value  of  the  brute  population 
of  France  in  the  year  1839 : — 


Rlwk  Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Horses* 

Bulls    .      .      .      391,166 
Cows     .     .      .  5,481,026 
Oxeii    .      .     .   1,950,703 
Calves  ,      .      .   2,057,156 

Rams 
Wethers 
Ewes 
Lambs 

.      .        564,160 
.      .     9,431,418 
.      .   14,638,257 
.     .     7,230,413 

Horses 
Marcs 
Foals 

.     .   1,365,398 
.     .   1,188,050 
.      .      847,819 

Tutala     .  9,883,050 

31,864,347 

3,801.^7 

Average  Price  of  each  class  of  Animals, 


Vn.       £.    t.  d. 

Bulls    .     85  =  1     9  2 

Cows    .      89  =  3   U  0 

Oxen    .   I5i  =   6     8  0 

Calves .     26  =   1     8  0 


Rams 


Fr». 
16'25 


I.    d. 


F». 


f.    a. 


Welliers  13-55  =11  3 
Kwes  .  9-26  =  7  8 
Lambs  .     5-70  =     4     9 


13    6      Horses  173  =  7     3     0 


Mares    147  =  6     3     A 
Foals       70  =  3  18     4 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  number  of  animals  for  every 
1000  of  the  human  population :— 


Uttle. 

Slieep. 

Ilonei. 

Plgi. 

GmU.       I      Mules. 

Amtm, 

297 

95G 

84 

U6 

38        1        11 

13 

There  was  also  a  like  census  of  the  inferior  animals,  of  which, 
to  complete  our  summary,  we  give  an  abstract : — 
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PtK*- 

Qoat*.                1                 Miilff*. 

Ami. 

l,fW2.g24 

M5,778 

3(tfl,837           '            108,393 

^^}«=1-  9 

Prs.           1.             1       Frf.          S.    t.      i. 

Q'ftJ^H                173  Si  7    4     2 

39  =:  1  12    6 

Wc  shall  now  proceed  with  an  nccount  of  some  of  the  details 
regardingr  ihe  three  chief  classes  of  doinesttc  animals — hs  races 
ovine,  ffovine,  et  c/tevaline-^ns  they  arc  railed;  tnkinfr  no  further 
notice  of  the  inferior  class  than  to  observe  that  their  relative 
numbers  and  prices  indicate  the  prevalence  of  a  poor  culture  and 
a  cottier  population. 

And  first  of  h  race  ovine : — 

*  Sh«p/  says  the  French  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  '  are  one  of  die 
chief  causes  of  the  prosperity — agricultural,  manutacturing,  and  com- 
mercial—  nf  England;  the  flf&h,  the  manure,  the  fikin,  the  wool,  are 
all  of  vast  importance.  According  to  M.  Ternaux,  the  great  munufac' 
turer  of  woollen  goods  and  a  great  cultivator  of  the  best  woole,  there 
are  in  Great  Brituin  45,000,000  of  eheep;  other  authorities  carry  thi-m 
up  to  5.5,000,000,  which,  killed  at  about  three  or  four  years  old,  ave- 
rage GO  Ibtf.  o(  flesh  nnd  siipt  for  filioiit  15,000,000  of  itdiiihitants,  at 
about  50  lbs.  per  annum  each.  They  afford,  besides,  9,000,000/. 
worth  of  wool,  of  which  subsequent  industry  trebles  the  viduc. 

*  In  France  it  is  very  difTerent.  We  have  but  30,0<X),000  of  sheep, 
averaging  at  six  or  seven  years  old  30  lbs.  of  meat  at  the  %Try  ut- 
most, or  between  4  and  5  lbs.  per  head  of  our  population;  and  the 
4^,000.000  of  English  sheep  are,  in  respect  to  their  real  value,  equiva- 
lent to  72,000,000  of  ours.'— vol.  ii.  p.  118. 

Something  of  this  is  attributable  lo  neglect  or  error  in  brccdioff 
— for  the  French  authors  insist  that  the  soil  and  climate  of 
France  are  very  much  superior  to  those  of  England ;  but  there 
has  supervened  the  addili(in.il  disndvanlagc  nf  xhc  jmrttige  of  land, 
and  consequent  diminution  of  pasturage.  The  Count  de  Ville- 
neuvc,  President  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Toulouse,  a 
great  authority  in  these  matters,  states: — 

*  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  certain  extent  of  land  to  keep  a  flock— a 
proprietor  jtosscsses  it  and  keeps  a  Hock,  but  he  dies — and  liis  children, 
he  perhaps  leaves  several,  will  each  insist  on  a  partake — and  the  result 
is  that  none  can  keep  a  flock.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  district  of 
Csmbon,  where  thirty  years  atro  there  were  eight  flocks,  there  is  now 
but  one.  In  the  commune  of  Caatres  within  six  years  five  Hocks  liavc 
vanished,'— vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

The  Ministerial  documents  confirm  all  thfs.  Their  depart- 
mental inspectors  rcjwrt : — 

*  The  morcellement  of  property  nnd  the  breaking  up  of  pasture  have 
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considerably  diminished  the  number  of  abeep  which  were  formerly  kep!.' 
— Haute  Garonne. 

*  Tlie  number  uf  csttle  is  altogether  insufficient  for  agricultural  pur- 
pflsee.  The  immense  majority  of  farmers  have  no  beasts  but  for  draft, 
and  perhaps  a  lot  of  sheep  which  cannot  be  called  a  flock.' — Tarn, 

*  Flocks,  as  the  word  is  understood  in  sheep  couutries,  do  not  exist  in 
this  department.  On  the  sea  coast  you  will  see  in  a  farm  five  or  six 
sheep  feeding  with  the  cows  and  picking  up  their  refuse;  in  the  interior 
twenty  or  thirty  wretched  sheep  starve  along  the  sides  of  the  roads 
under  the  care  of  a  child,  who  is  a  shepherd  only  in  name.* — C6les  du 
Nord. 

*  This  department  is  not  a  sheep  country — not  that  it  is  unfavourable 
to  them,  but  the  extreme  division  of  property  does  not  allow  of  flocks, 
but  rather  of  lots  of  sheep,  and  even  these  are  to  be  found  in  very  few 
instances.' — Xsere,  vol.  ii.  p.  126,  &c. 

It  needs  no  arf^ument  to  prove  that  the  morceUement  muct  be 
destructive  of  sheep-farming — the  best  perhaps  of  all  farming, 
considering  its  various  advantages — and  it  is  not  doubtful  that, 
while  advancing  in  England,*  it  has  been  dwindling  in  France. 

Next  comes  la  race  bovine.  The  diminution  of  the  quantity 
of  beef  in  France  consequent  on  that  of  the  number  of  beasts, 
and  the  deterioration  of  their  qualitv,  is  of  hardly  less  extent 
and  importance.  This  began  to  be  felt  immediately  after  the 
revolutionary  storm.  So  early  as  iSOGMr.  Sauvegrain,  a  master- 
butcher  in  Paris,  and,  as  it  seems,  a  very  able  and  sensible 
man,  called  public  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  revolutionary 
disturbance  of  property  on  that  prime  article  of  agriculture  as 
of  general  existence.  After  stating  how,  under  the  old  regime, 
tiie    race  of  oxen   had  been  the  peculiar   care  of  the  resident 


*  Wu  caiitiiit  stale  the  progrfss  of  our  own  ulifoihfarming  with  any  cXBctiicti.  BIr. 
PuTtur,  in  tlif  lir^t  edition  ofliis  '  Proi^rcsa  urilie  Nation,'  1S36,  quoted  two  cunjcclum 
— lliat  (lur  (tliet'p  were  19,U0M.OnO  in  1800,  aiitl  that  thpy  were  BUj>|M>se(l  to  have  iiH 
creaseil  in  1S28  by  a  third,  and  1o  amonnt  t't  hctwecn  23,000,000  and  26,000,000 ;  bat 
we  believe  that  Mr.  Porter  wiu  iniitaken  inthe  baniiof  his  calculations.  Mr.  M'Cullueli 
giive  an  vdtiinale  lor  each  cuiiiity,  whii'h  allbrds  a  total  for  England  and  WaJci 
(if  IR,IjOO.OOI)  ;  bnt  in  liis  Dictionary  )>e  states  ttie  probable  number  for  IS39  as 
:i2,OOU,<)00,  wliicli,  be  sity^,  ia  lO.OOO.ODO  less  than  I>r.  Cohjiibuun'i  estimats  iu  1800. 
We  have  e>>cii  tliat  thft  French  writers  (we  know  not  on  whut  authority)  carry  than  up 
to  45,000,000,  and  even  to  95,000,000.  A  new  agricultural  magazine,  called  'Tlie 
Plough,*  staled  in  its  May  numlfcr  the  aheep  ut  32.000,000,  while  in  iti  December 
iinmlKT  it  states  tbeni  at  60,000,000.  These  enurmuus  discrejianciea,  which  we  fouiul 
on  inquiry  that  the  Agricultural  Society  had  no  means  of  explaining  or  correcting, 
afTurd  a  striking  proof  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  coiidilion  of  our  a;,Micultural  statittiea. 
Mr.  Sfad'itrd  O'Brien,  towards  the  close  iif  the  last  srssiun,  calleil  the  attenlioii  of 
Ihe  ministers  to  ibis  important  ^ubjo^.■t.  Wv.  hope  ihat  the  ^ttoX  work  acconipliihed 
ill  France  will  jnqac  us  intu  a  nimtlar  exertion,  and  we  are  salislieil  a  complete  agri* 
cultural  survey  and  census,  fully  equal  to  those  of  Fnuice,  might  lie  made  by  Uie  aatne 
meaii%  and  with  not  much  more  trouble,  tl^aii  the  [wpuUtion  returns,  which  have  beeii 
now  brought  to  a  very  creditable  state,  both  as  to  extent  ami  accuracy  uf  informatim. 
We  trust  that  Mr.  O'Brien  will  not  low  sight  of  this  matter. 
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country  jrcntlcinen  and  farmers,  bolli  for  tillape-work  and  even- 
tually for  llie  iiinrket,  lie  snvs  ihal  to  liiesc  gentlemen  and 
f.irmrrs  8ucrccde<!  a  race,  the  purcbnsers  of  the  forfeited  estates, 
who  themselves  were  very  unequal  to  ibeir  new  duiies,  ami  whose 
lands,  from  bcin^  cut  up  into  small  jxriions  for  more  easy  sale, 
became  gradually  less  and  less  tit  for  any  lar^e  operations  i»f  either 
lilla^je  or  feeding  ;  they  had  neither  skdl,  nor  capital,  nor  extent 
of  land  lo  maintain  lliat  class  of  animal  production:  — 

*  It  has  followed  that  where  one  saw  twenty  pairs  gf  oxen — Urge,  fat, 
well-fed,  and  prolitable  both  for  work  nnd  for  the  market,  we  find  now 
hut  half  or  even  a  third  the  number — scantily  fed,  and  worked  ho  young 
and  so  injudiciously  &»  to  impede  their  growth.' — vol.  ii.  p.  141. 

This  deterioration  is  stated  to  have  increased  graduolly  up  to 
1840,  when  we  find  the  butchers  of  Paris  and  Lyons  coniplaining- 
uf  the  alarmingly  diniinislied  supply  and  the  exorbilani  rise  4>f 
price.  Their  peiitions  were  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  made  a  minute  and  interesting  report 
on  the  whole  matter — concluding  that  the  price  hud  risen  to  a 
degree  which  rendered  '  beef  inaccessible  to  the  working  classes, 
to  their  great  loss  of  health  and  strength  ;'  of  ibis  it  assigns  as 
causes,  that  as  the  human  population  has  gone  on  increasing, 
the  bovine  population  has  been  diminishing  in  numbers,  size,  and 
quality — 

*  from  the  division  of  proi^crtics  and  the  new  species  of  culture  whicli 
it  has  introduced,  which  dmiinish  visibly  from  yeur  to  year  the  means 
of  breeding  and  feeding  of  all  the  races  of  cattle.  — vol.  i.  p.  149.* 
The  Committee,  we  see,  laid  its  finger  on  the  real  cause  of  ilic 
misclnef ;  but  it  dared  go  no  further,  and  uflcr  a  long  and  even 
eloquent  report  recommends — not  any  remedy — but  (O  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion!^  '  the  extensive  and   important  interests 

*  The  (iillDwIiig  ftliott  account  of  iin  exjmrin^ent  TtKcnlly  tnadc  in  Fmuce  lu  tit  tlie 
eOWl  LtrB^u-Milt  ill  rulleiiiiig  cattle  may  ii:l«>iest  Mine  uf  uur  reader*.  It  \%  known  l)i&t 
collie  apitcai  imUimlly-  gr^i-ily  iif  *ull,  mtil  tUviict*  it  is  inrcnwl  lliut  il  iinirit  L*;  wliiiltf* 
•ome,  Kiitl  ibvrefure  iiulntious.  Tm  lest  tliis  cjiliiiou,  M.  liuiiuingault,  of  Wic  .HtMciKmit 
ilea  Seititret,  look  six  bulls  of  nearly  rqiial  Wfight.  uhich  he  ttividcd  iiilu  tvvu  Inia  ul' 
llirve  e*cli.  Jjnt  No.  1  wpi|j;)>cfl  i»7fi  1b». ;  No.  2,  916  Utf.  i  tb»  food  (>ivni  was  .1  per 
oiit.  of  tlie  [■••pectivc  weighiK,  and,  in  forty-four  days  that  tbe  cx|jcrimeiil  loilvtl, 
lilt  No.  1  cuniunried  1330  lb*,  of  food  (Imy,  it  w«nH),  together  with  :>4  grammct, — a 
fmcl'ruti  itioro  (liaii  an  iiunc«, — of  Bra-ull  lu  cadi  auimal  (xr  dieni.  Lot  No.  3  cott* 
«iiiiiim1  1270  lln.,  without  siiy  salt.  .-\t  the  t-ud  of  forty-four  tlayi  lot  No.  I  liati  in- 
creajit-d  in  weight  lUSAllu.,  wiule  No.  '1  bad  luctvaMd  lUlj  )tM.;  tlial  U,  nu  vioty 
100  lLi9.  of  Ibe  otigiuuf  wciijbt  Ibe  ault-fcd  lot  iiicrmsed  10' 6  lb*.,  «hilv  th«  other 
iiicreofpd  11  Itu.  Thiiriitult  vras  wbully  uuexpeclrd.  Three  iiirideiital,  but  uot  tiu- 
inifHirlaiit,  points  wrre  also  lietL'rtnitied.  Tbr  luiU-frd  Ii^t  ilriuik  nltoiit  0  quints  of 
uattir  }for  diem  more  tbun  ihf  oiber.  The  saltpd  food  wu  e.it<>ii  U]i  ot  3h.  *^2ni.,  lb« 
utLsatted  in  3  h.  ^7  in.  =  10  miiotteA  dilTtiriice:  aiid  it  bjjipeiied  tbdt  one  day  llw 
fowl  was  Ljad,  aud  woji  refilled  by  lul  No.  2,  ami  by  all  the  K\\\\vt  cultlt*  of  ttie  farin^ 
but  waa  ealeu  with  the  luual  ap[Mtile  by  lot  Nu.  1  when  mixed  wilU  the  lalt,  M. 
IluuMtngaalt  ia  itill  proceeding  with  the  «xperim€nt. 
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conoernec],  to  the  special  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce' — 
a  reference  by  which  the  Committee  evaded  the  responsibilitj  of 
givin":  any  opinion  on  either  of  the  ^reat  points  of  the  question — the 
eficct  of  the  morccUemejit  and  the  expediency  of  admitting  foreign 
cattle  at  a  lighter  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  for  the  present  system  pro- 
duce with  triumph  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  markets  of  Paris 
of  a  continued  and  even  growing  abundance  of  animal  food,  the 
quantities  of  meat  supplied  to  these  markets  having,  they  state, 
considcra))!}'  increased — fur  instance,  that  the  consumption  of  all 
kinds  of  meat  was  in  Paris — 

kilogrammfti  Ibft 

In  1836        .  .     43,470,000        =         95,851,000 

In  1822        .         .         .     41,325,000         ^.        91,122,000 


Increafcc     .         .       2,145,000         =  4,129.000 

But  this  increase  proves  less  than  nothing  when  examined  in 
detail.  In  the  first  place,  a  great  and  opulent  city  will  be  the 
last  place  where  any  species  of  agricultural  distress  will  be  felt; 
but,  in  fact,  this  pretended  increase  was  a  real  diminution  ;  for  it 
\Aas  overbalanced  by  an  increase  of  195,000  persons  in  the  popu- 
lation to  be  fed,  which,  bv  the  previous  calculation,  shows  an 
actual  deficiency  of  9,000'000  kilogrammes  =  19,800,000  lbs. 
on  the  proportionate  population  (ii.  154)  : — the  increased  supply 
would  afford  a  small  fraction  more  than  an  ounce  of  meat  per 
diem  to  the  increased  population.  Louis-Philippe's  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  in  two  speeclies  delivered  in  April 
and  May,  1841,  admits  all  these  facts,  and  more: — 

'  The  price  of  meat  has*  risen  considerably  in  France ;  the  breeding 
of  cutlle  has  not  advanced  in  the  same  proportion ;  and,  on  the  con- 
traiY,  tlic  business  and  art  of  breeding  are  probably  less  advanced  and 
less  perfect  at  the  present  time  than  they  formerly  were.  In  1789  the 
coosumption  of  meat  in  the  capital  was  68  kilogrnmmes  (=  150  lbs.) 
for  each  person  ;  it  is  now  but  47  kilogrammes  (=  103ilhs.)  of  butchers* 
meat  and  8  kilogrammes  (17^  lbs.)  ot  pork.  So  that,  while  the  populatioa 
has  nearly  doubled,  the  cousumption  has  decreased.  This  is  to  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  working  clones — 
Paris  having  become  the  mo*/  nwnufacturing  town  in  Europe.' — ii.  158. 

This  seems  a  strange  explanation.  The  new  population  of 
Paris  is  to  starve  on  an  ounce  of  meat  per  diem.  How  is 
that?  '  Pooh,'  says  the  liberal  Minister,  '  they  are  only  manu- 
facturers.' Ihis  solutitm  will  not  be  very  agreeable  to  those 
theorists  amongst  us  who  confound  the  extension  of  manufactures 
with  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  working- people.  The  more 
candid  Minister  of  Louis- Philippe  assumes  l\i^i  a  manufacturing 
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popul.itjon  must  of  necessity  be  worse  fed.  ihan  oOier  classes. 
Hui  ho.  nhslaincd  from  staling'  one  of  the  most  remarkal>le  facts  as 
to  the  scarcity  and  insalubrity  of  animal  food  in  Paris — lliat  ibe 
Government,  finding  that  a  Inrge  quantity  o(  horse -Jicsh  was  clan- 
destinely or  rather  fraudulently  sold,  have,  on  a  report  of  the 
conseil  tuuiiivipitl,  lejidised  the  sale  o{  korae-Jiesh.  and  established 
a  particular  market  for  the  »ale  of  it,  adjoining-  the  fnyrsc  slaughter- 
house, as  ibey  term  the  knacker*s  yard  I — (ii.  106.) 

When  the  Minister  was  pressed  for  a  remedy  for  the  evil  which 
he  adiiiiited,  he  bad  nothing  to  answer  but  gaiimathias — 

*  The  6r8t  reqiiiaite  would  be  that  agriculture  should  pass  into  a 
commercial  und  manufactuTing  {indiutricl)  slate,  and  that  capitnl  and 
credit  should  be  called  in  to  fructify  it.' — -ii.  158. 

This  jarpon  was  probably  the  result  of  the  difficulty  which  the 
Minister  and  his  master  find  of  saving  the  revcdulionary  principle 
while  dealing;  with  this  matter.  In  the  first  item  of  bis  advice 
the  Minister  would  fructify  land  by  reducing  it  to  a  mere  article 
of  manufacture  and  commerce — just  as  if  it  were  a  l>alc  oi  cotton 
to  be  worked  up  in  infinite  detail— whde  in  the  next  member 
of  the  sentence  he  suggests  the  employment  of  credit  and  capital 
upon  it — an  obvious  contradiction,  for  no  one  can  prctrml  that 
credit  and  capital  ct\x\  ever  be  usefully  empl<>yed  in  agriculture, 
unless  there  be  a  certain  extent  on  which  they  can  operate.  To 
talk  in  the  same  breath  of  a  commercial  morcellement  of  landed 
properly,  and  a  concomitant  empluymcnl  uf  capital  in  agri- 
cultural operations,  is  mere  nonsense,  and  proves  additionally 
the  perplexity  of  the  King  and  his  Minister  at  a  state  of  things 
of  which  they  do  not  venture  to  find  the  cause  in  the  revolutionary 
distribution  of  property — but  the  Minister's  admission  of  the  facts 
and  his  silence  as  cither  to  cause  or  remedy  arc  auflficieutly  in- 
dicative of  the  real  opinion  of  the  Government. 

The  third  great  animal  class — la  race  chevaline — seems  to  be 
in  a  similar  stale  of  retrogression — notwithstanding  the  new  and 
surprising  encouragement  that  horsc-fiesb  has  received,  by  being 
recdgiiiscd  ns  an  article  of  Parisian  food.  Finance  that  appears 
numerically  to  have  2,000,000  of  horses,  is  so  poor  in  the  higher 
classes  t)f  animals,  that  '  the  imports,'  say  the  official  returns, 
*are  above  37,000  horses  a -year  for  her  mditary  cavalry.*  'In 
1831.  37,038  horses;  in  1840,  37,043'— so  says  a  mililary  com- 
mission, specially  appointed  by  the  Minister  at  War  in  18-12  'to 
inquire  into  the  cause  uf  the  growing  weakness  of  the  cavalry,  and 
the  means  of  restoring  it  to  its  former  condition.'  This  commission 
gives  a  very  unfavourable  report  of  la  race  chevalinej  and  sjiecifies 
the  deteriorating  causes — niri>t,  the  confiscations  and  disorders  of 
the  revolutionary  c<insoriptions ;  and  secondly, 
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'  the  division  of  properties  has  created  a  great  impediment  to  the 
hreeding  of  horses,  and  dried  up  the  sources  of  reproduction.  The 
serious  difBculties  of  this  state  of  affairs  excited  in  the  highest  degree 
the  anxiety  of  Napoleon.' — vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

It  seems  admitted  (though  we  do  not  see  any  evidence  of  the 
fact)  that  there  may  be  an  increase — or  at  least  not  a  decrease — 
of  the  number  of  smaller  horses  for  agricultural  purposes.  For- 
merly farm-teams  were  extensively  worked  by  oxen  ;  there  is  no 
longer  feed  nor  room  for  Mem— the  small  horse  is  a  handier  and 
appairently,  though  only  apparently,  a  cheaper  animal ;  be  draws 
a  light  plough  without  trespassing  on  the  neighlwur's  furrow, 
which  a  pair  of  oxen  could  not— he  carries  the  vegetables  to 
market,  whither  the  ox  could  only  carry  himself — he  can  be  kept 
on  food  raised  on  small  patches.  The  numbers  of  these  inferior 
breeds,  their  qualities,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, tesiify — like  the  goats  and  the  asses — a  dwindled  and 
dwindling:  state  of  agriculture ;  and  the  single  fact  of  the  importa- 
tion of  37.000  horses  a-year  for  the  cavalry  is  a  proof  of  a  radical 
defect  in  the  agricultural  system  ;  and  what  can  that  defect  be  but 
the  same  that  we  have  seen  influencing  every  other  deficiency  or 
retrogression  ?  The  extent  of  this  evil  is  indicated  by  some  other 
remarkable  facts.  The  first  is  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
sires,  which  were  in  1789,  3300;  whereas  the  present  number  is 
short  of  1000.  (vol.  ii.  p.  104.)     Another  is, 

*  That  the  gendarmerie  scattered  over  the  interior  face  of  the  country 
— personally  and  locally  connected  with  the  farmers,  and  therefore 
having  every  opportunity  of  suiting  themselves — are  nevertheless  oMiged 
to  import  three-fourths  of  their  horses.* — vol.  ii.  p.  103, 

It  also  appears  that  about  22  departments,  comprising  one- fourth 
of  the  surface  of  France,  are  wholly  incapable  of  contributing  even 
half  a  dozen  horses  to  the  supply  of  the  army.  13  regiments  of 
cavalry  spread  through  those  districts  were  lately  ordered  to  recruit 
their  horses  by  purchasing  any  that  they  might  find  fit  for  the 
service,  and  iu  six  months  these  13  regiments  found  tico  !  (ii.  103.) 
And  finally  comes  a  slight  circumstance  which  corroborates  indi- 
rectly, but  forcibly,  all  the  other  evidence  as  to  the  main  cause  of 
this  dearth.  The  number  of  horses  purchased  is  identical  with  the 
number  of  vendors — in  other  words,  there  is  nothing  like  a  trade 
in  the  animal ; — he  is  reared  accidentally,  and  accidentally  sold, 
and  there  is  but  one  exception  to  this  fact — and  where  is  that? 
!n  Normandy  and  the  north-west — again,  the  region  where  the 
habits  of  the  people  and  the  system  of  agriculture  have  offered 
the  greatest  resistance  to  the  system  of  morcellement.  There  we 
have  seen  the  crops  are  heavier,  the  beasts  more  numerous  and 
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of  holler  quuillics,  and  the  whole  conJition  of  flgricuUurc  and  of 
Ibe  people  is  superior  lo  any  olber  region  of  France. 

We  have  ihus  given  our  readers  a  suminary,  very  much  abridged 
as  to  dclails,  but  sufiicienlly  copious  in  general  Jacls  and  conse- 
quences, of  this  most  curious  and  important  survey  of  the  agricul* 
tural,  and  lo  a  corresponding  extent,  of  the  moral  and  social  stnte 
of  France,  and  we  tlnnk  it  cannnl  be  doubted  that, — discarding' 
altogether  the  bins  of  M.  Mounier,  and  the  more  inveterate  pre- 
judices of  M.  Rubichon, — there  are  on  the  face  of  the  uncjues- 
tinnnble  statistical  documents  strong  reasons  for  the  apprcben-sion 
with  wbicb  we  believe  every  wise  man  in  I-'rancc,  and  especially, 
if  we  are  not  misinformeil,  the  wisest  of  them  all,  Ixmis-Pliilippe, 
regards  the  progressive  oj)erati4>n  of  the  subdivision  *>f  property. 
We  arc  satisfied  that  the  more  deeply  and  cxaclly  the  slate  of 
France  is  examined,  the  more  certain  will  be  ibc  proof  that  the 
dealing  with  land  on  the  abstract  principle  of  its  b<!in[^  nothing 
better  than  a  personal  chattel, ^ — a  mere  '  objct  comviercial  et  in- 
dustrii'l,'  as  the  French  minister  calls  it,  and  for  the  alienation, 
partition,  and  distribution  of  which  the  taw  should  afford  every 
I'acilityand  encouragement — is  a  most  pernicious  doctrine,  repug- 
nant to  the  universal  feelings  and  connnnn  sense  uf  mankind  in 
limes  ]}ast,  and  now  in  progress  of  further  refutatltm  by  the  re- 
sults (wherever  it  has  been  fairly  tried  and  honestly  reported)  of 
more  recent  experience. 

The  landed  interest  of  England  cannot  but  have  observed  the 
activity  with  which  this  destructive  principle  has  of  late  been  pro- 
mulgated in  various  quarters  and  in  many  shapes,  from  the  heavy 
tomes  of  free-Uade  econoiuists  to  the  incendiary  sheels  of  Chart- 
ists, Leaguers,  and  Levellers.  The  heavy  blow  and  great  dis- 
couragement which  the  landed  interest  received  from  the  lute  Go- 
vernment was  hailed,  as  we  showed  in  our  last  number  and  as 
the  experience  of  every  day  further  confirms,  by  the  Jacobin 
party  throughout  Europe — as  ihc  first  step  lo  an  agrarian  revo- 
lution. VVc  have  specially  dedicated  a  separate  article  to  the 
urgent  subject  of  the  Irish  famine,  which  was  seized  upon 
as  the  opjwrtune  excuse  for  ihat,  as  we  now  believe,  long- 
meditated  blow; — but  we  must  say,  even  here,  as  belonging  to  the 
matter  before  us,  that  it  has  become  the  practical  occasion  of 
many  experiments  and  infinite  projects,  all  having  more  or 
less  a  tendency  to  the  distress  and  ullimale  ruin  (if  such  prin- 
ciples could  eventually  prevail)  of  our  whole  landed  system. 
The  press  teems  with  propositions  and  schemes,  some  absurd, 
some  plausible,  most  of  them  insidious,  and  all  revolutionarv.  A 
compulsory  extension  of  allutmenU, — fi\ed  tenant  rights,' — -charges 
lo  be  shilied  from  occupiers  la  landlords,  atid  with  nothing  like 
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reciprocal  security, — disruption  of  entails,  and  disregard  of  family 
settlements, — facilities  to  mortgagees  and  incumbrancers, — cheap 
law  to  get  rid  of  landed  property, — increased  diflficulties  in  pro- 
tecting it, — in  short,  under  a  hundred  forms,  the  great  French 
maxim  of  confiscation — namely,  that  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
soil  is  one  of  the  original  rights  of  man, — that  landlords  anil 
rents  are  an  unnatural  usurpation  and  abuse, — a  decrepit  remnant 
of  feudality  and  the  rotten  root  of  a  proud  aristocracy,  which 
this  enlightened,  liberal,  and  reforming  age  should,  after  the 
fashion  of  Mirabeau  and  Robespierre,  grub  out,  in  order  to  clear 
and  fertilise  the  soil  for  a  new  and  wider — indeed  unlimited — 
order  of  peasant,  that  is  in  truth  pauper,  proprietors.  We  en- 
treat the  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  the  empire  to  ponder  these 
things,  and  at  the  approaching  election  to  consider  nothing  of  wo 
much  importance  as  the  sending  to  parliament  staunch  and  in- 
telligent friends  to  the  landed  interest — on  the  maintenance  of 
which  in  all  its  integrity,  let  us  be  well  assured,  depends  not 
merely  the  maintenance  of  our  political  constitution,  but  the 
material  welfare  and  actual  sustenance  of  our  people. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Letter  from  an  Irish  to  an  Ent/lish  Gentleman 

on  the  Operation  of  the  Labour-rate  Act  and  the  Repeal  of  the 

Arms  Bill     8vo.     1846. 
2.   The  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland.     By  Robert  Kane,  M.D. 

2n(l  Edition.     1846. 
o.  Present  Condition  and  Future  Prospects  of  the  Countryt  in 

reference  to  Free  Trade.     By  F.  C.     1846. 
4.   The  Repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax,  and  its  Effect  on  Land,  Labour, 

and  Commerce.     By  H.  Ayrcs,  M.R.A.S.     1846. 

TTP'E  copy  from  the  Times  of  the  16th  of  December  the  foUow- 
**  ing  picture  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  Ireland,  which 
recommends  itself  to  our  selection,  not  merely  because  it  is  the 
most  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  things  that  we  have  seen  in 
so  small  a  compass,  but  because  that  newspaper  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  advocates  of  the  anti-corn-law  policy  of  last 
session,  for  which  the  former  Irish  famine  was — we  may  now 
assert  without  fear  of  contradiction — a  mere  pretext. 

'  We  are  only  now  entering  on  the  winter.  Before  us  lie,  in  all  proba- 
bility, four  months  of  cold,  wet,  and  inaclivity  ;  four  months  in  which  the 
ordinary  duties  of  labour  will  be  half  suspended,  and  the  average  priva- 
tions of  poverty  doubled.  What  is  to  become  of  Ireland  during  this 
season  i*  We  have  rcnched  that  which  some  persons  call  a  crisis.  It 
is  not  merely  a  crisis — it  is,  unless  we  devise  some  extraordinary  remedy, 
destined  to  be  a  normal  state.     Henceforward,  unless  the  Government 
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and  Legislature  hit  upon  a  policy  such  as  never  hos  ycl  been  attained  in 
Ireland — ihc  Ijistory  of  thai  country  is  to  be  one  of  confusion,  on  ncliv, 
bloodshed*  and  coniiBcation.  Ifnmau  beiiiys  dying  of  famine  in  the 
midst  of  extravagant  presentmrntx  and  unparalleled  wagex — -men 
ttailing  for  starcatiott^  and  get  shruiking  frotn  ilw  proJJ'ercd  wages  of 
the  tatuloirner  and  the  farmer ;  clamouring  for  hread^  and  expending 
its  price  upon  fire-arms — imposture  and  necessity—conapiiacica  against 
tlic  very  existence  of  property,  nnd  conspiracies  on  the  pnrt  of  property 
to  elude  its  duties — all  these  things  crowd  together  on  llie  schecs,  and 
startle  le^s  by  the  nnornalousness  of  their  present  combination  th»n  by 
the  cenaiuly  of  their  continuance.  Fur  who  is  to  put  bu  end  to  thi-m  r 
What  reason  is  there  for  expecting  that,  hnving  once  begun,  they 
should  ever  cease?  Docs  any  one  of  the  leading  or  ostensible  powers 
in  Ireland  seem  capable  of  arroaling  the  progress  v(  its  disease?  Is 
there  an  Iris^luuun  who  is  able  to  explain  all  tlie  unomnlif^s  iu  the 
condition  o(  hia  country  ?  Has  any  one  yet  satiafuclorily  reronciled 
the  inconsistency  which  this  autumn  has  exhibited  mo?t  glaringly — 
viz.,  that  of  the  abundant  exportations  from  Ireland^  and  the  non- 
payment of  rent  in  Ireland?  'We  can  understand  how  the  cottier 
must  have,  boen  affected  by  the  potato  rot;  but  how,  cxce[)t  in- 
directly, this  ciin  have  made  the  superior  middleman  and  comfortable 
farmer  suficr,  we  do  not  see.  Yvt  from  this  class  have  proceeded  re- 
monstrancL-B  and  refusals  of  rent  as  urgent  as  from  others.  Tliey  hare 
been  exporting  abundantlg  too,  and  selling  fairly,  if  not  dearly,  in  the 
English  market.  Yet  now  they  arc  petitioners  to  the  Knglisfa  people 
for  what,  uuder  these  circumstances,  nuist  be  called  supertluoiis  alms. 
Again,  is  there  any  one  who  will  tell  us  what  the  general  purchase  of 
weapons  throughout  the  country  means  ?  Docs  it  augur  an  insurrection 
against  the  Government,  or  against  the  landlords?  or  an  outbreak  against 
tile  Board  of  Works?  Are  rents  to  be  furmally  rciiealed  by  Cap:ain 
Rock,  or  the  Union  by  Smith  O'Brien  ?  or  is  there  to  be  a  general  par- 
liamctit  of  the  Irish  labourers  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  the  highest 
jMiyahlr  wagegj  and  i/ie/ding  the  smallest  possible  quantity  offPorkV 

Thai  the  repeated  failure  of  the  potato-rn^p  opcratinjET  on  n 
population  wlii>se  icages  are  paid  injiotaioes,  is  ibe  first  nnd  in  itself 
suffiricnlly  lainenlable  cause  of  this  caliimily,  wc  have  before 
slated  ;  but  we  entirely  agree  with  the  writer  in  the  Times — ihat 
it  docs  not  of  itself  account  for  so  fiigbtful  a  state  of  things  as  has 
been  superinduced  upon  it.  The  Times  is  at  loss  to  discover  the 
extraneous  causes  which,  by  moral,  or  rather  immoral,  influences, 
aggravate  ami  exasperate  the  natural  calamity.  \\'c  arc  at  no  such 
loss.  We  find  it  partly  iu  the  indolence  and  improvidence  of  the 
nnlinnal  character,  partly  in  the  ceaseless  political  and  sacerdotal 
agitation  of  the  country — all  acted  upon  and  inilamed  to  more 
than  ordinary  mischief  by  the  conduct  of  the  last  and  the  present 
administrations.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  meditating  his  sacrifice  of  the 
landcit  interest  to  the  Manchester  League,  coinmitted  wltal^  if  his 
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fears  were  real,  would  have  been  a  monstrous  indiscretion — be 
exaggerated  the  coming  danger,  and  condescended  to  talk  such 
nonsense  as  the  opening,  for  the  importation  of  food,  the  Irish  ports, 
every  one  of  which  was  then,  and  has  been  ever  since,  making 
enormous  exports.  He  sent  missionaries  about  preaching  famine. 
He  created  alarm  and  enhanced  prices  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  prognostics  and  his  measures  distracted  and  disturbed  men's 
minds,  and  particularly  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  so  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  in  Ireland.  The  small  farmers,  whose  disquiet 
the  Times  cannot  account  for,  were  dispirited  and  dismayed  by 
the  actual  depreciation  of  their  corn  and  the  menaced  loss  of  the 
English  market;  and  in  short  there  was  no  kind  of  moral 
influence  that  a  Government  could  exercise  which  was  not  em- 
ployed to  exaggerate — which,  in  fact,  was  to  increase — ^the  existing 
evil.  But  while  thus  spreading  alarm,  there  seems  to  have  been 
so  little  apprehension  of  any  real  or  further  danger,  that  we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  advice  or  assistance  offered  towards 
protecting  the  ensuing  crop  from  a  like  visitation  ;  no  authoritative 
or  hortatory  warning,  that  we  have  heard  of,  to  landlords  and 
tenants  to  diminish  their  reliance  on  potatoes  and  allot  more  of 
their  culture  to  grain — in  short  nothing  precautionary  was  done ; 
and  indeed  so  far  does  Sir  Robert  Peel  appear  to  have  been  from 
foreseeing  any  thing  like  an  approaching  famine,  that  his  mea- 
sure quadrupled  the  duty  which,  under  the  old  law,  would  have 
been  paid  in  the  event  of  anything  approaching  to  scarcity ;  and 
finally  by  deserting  and  dissolving  the  great  party  which  had 
created  him,  he  shook  to  its  foundation  that  confidence  in  public 
men  and  that  reliance  on  public  principles  by  which  alone  na- 
tions can  be  governed ;  and  he  handed  Ireland  over  to  Lord  John 
KusseU,  who  handed  it  over  to  Mr.  0*Connell ;  and  the  result 
is — what  we  have  just  read  in  the  description  of  the  Times, 

But  Sir  Robert  Peel,  blameable  as  we  hold  him  to  be,  and 
deeply  resjwnsible  for  much  of  the  mischief,  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, almost  innocent  as  compared  with  Lord  John  Russell. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  have  always  admitted,  entertained  the  noUon 
that  be  was,  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice,  doing  a  great  public  duty. 
For  the  mode  in  which  he  executed  his  object  we  have  no  word  of 
excuse  or  extenuation,  but  as  to  the  object  itself,  we  repeat  our 
belief  that  his  delusion,  however  unaccountable,  was  sincere. 
We  cannot  say  so  much  for  Lord  John  Russell.  With  every 
disposition  to  wish  success  to  an  inevitable  government,  and 
to  hope  that  the  pressure  of  experience  might  have  corrected  the 
errors  of  his  former  theories,  we  are  grieved — for  the  sake  of  the 
country  sincerely  grieved — to  confess  that  in  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
ceedings we  cannot  select  one  laudable  or  even  excusable  circum- 
stance. 
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stance,  except  it  be  the  merit  of  fidelity  to  his  friends  ant! 
to  the  prinriplcs  in  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  bo  brought  up. 
It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  there  should  be  at  once  such  a  coin- 
cidence and  contrast  between  the  positions  and  characters  of  the 
laic  and  present  I'rime  Ministers.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  no  faults 
but  ihnse  that  arise  from  the  disreg-ard  and  desertion  of  his  parly 
and  jiriiiclples,  and  Ltjrd  John  Russell  no  merit,  that  we  can  dis- 
cover, but  a  strict  attachment  to  his!  As  immediately  connected 
with  these  considerations,  and  explanatory  of  the  views  which 
LonI  John  lakes  of  party  obligations,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
qiiolintj  the  folliiwinjr  paasape  from  the  preface  to  his  just  com- 
pleted publication  of  the  *  Correspondence  of  John  Duke  of 
Bedford  ;'  which,  promulgated  at  the  close  of  1846  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  must  be  allowed  to  merit  special  attention  : — 

*  Party,'  says  T^rd  Juhn,  '  has,  nu  doubtt  its  evils ;  but  all  the  cvits  of 
Party  put  together  would  be  scarcely  a  grain  in  the  balance  when 
compared  to  the  dissolulion  of  hDiiourable  friendships,  the  pursuit  of 
seltish  etidg,  ilie  want  of  cuncert  iu  council,  the  corruption  of  separate 
8tnle*men,  the  caprif:cs  of  nu  intriguiiii;  Court,  which  the  extinction  of 
Party  has  brought,  and  w^uid  aijain  briiig^  upon  this  country.' — vol. 
iii.  p.  \x\\. 

Unfortunately  for  the  country,  the  party  and  principles  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  abandoned  were  constitutional  nnd  conservative 
— the  party  and  principles  to  which  his  successor  thus  justifies 
his  adherence  arc  revolutionary  and  destructive. 

Lord  John's  first  step  in  this  affair  was  his  celebrated  Edin- 
burgh letter,  in  which  he  seized  on  the  potato  scarcity  as  an 
opjMirtunity  for  political  jockeyship  :  and  he  loo  made  a  pretext  of 
a  calamity  which,  by  a  just  retribution,  is  now  become  bis  terror 
and  his  scourge,  His  next  step  was  a  factious  combination  to 
expel  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  power  by  defeating  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill,  The  Conservatives,  who  reluctantly  joined  in  that  \'0te, 
had  the  apolog^y  of  doin^  so  to  dis])lace  a  minister  wlunc 
measures  they  conilemned,  and  in  whom  they  had  no  lons^er  any 
confidence ;  but  Lord  John  had  no  such  plea,  and  though  we 
admit  that  his  party,  when  out  of  power,  Lad  opposed  coercion 
bills,  they  had  always,  when  in  power,  introduced  and  carrietl 
them,  and  sometimes  with  much  more  stringent  provisions  than 
the  Tories  would  hare  ventured  to  propose.  This  was  bad 
enoughj  but  not  so  bad  as  when,  finding-,  nn  his  accession  to 
office,  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  Arms  Bill,  he  announced 
his  intention  to  that  effect,  but  within  a  few  days,  at  the  beck  of 
his  Irish  Prankenstcin,  pusillanimously  abandoned  it,  and  left 
Ireland,  for  the  first  time  for  above  a  century,  without  that  in- 
dispensable proteclioii—a  protection  which  every  a<bninistration 
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since  ihe  Union,  Whip  at  well  at  Tory.  Mr.  Addington  and  Mr. 
PiU,  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville»  Mr,  Graltan  and  Mr, 
Plunkcll,  Mr.  Pcrceral  and  Mr.  Canning.  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Melbourne — nay.  Lord  John  Ru&sell  and  Lord  Palmerston  them* 
selves — had  all  successively  mainUiiied,  and  tlie  abrogation  of 
which  has  rendered  the  state  uf  Ireland  one  of  the  most  luiminent 
peril,  bv  spreading' through  a  turbulent  and  starving  population  the 
])rovocatives  and  facilities  ui  assassination  and  insurrection,  'ihe 
sliamn  and  niortificalion  that  Lord  Jolin  Russell  must  feel  when 
he  comes  to  implore  parliament  to  rc-enactlhoselaws  which  be  so 
lately  anil  so  rashly  rejecled  and  repealed,  will  be  but  a  very  in- 
ndi^quale  punishment  for  the  strange  cumbinaiion  of  weakness 
and  temerity  which  he  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  session.  For 
our  own  parts  if  we  saw  the  posi^ibilily  of  any  other  ministry  (Sir 
Robert  Peel  being  wholly  out  of  the  question),  we  think  that  this 
question  of  the  Arms  Bill  would  alone  be  sufBcient  to  justify 
the  instant  dismissal  of  such  ministers — might  we  not  almost  say 
their  impeachment  ? 

Id  a  crisis  of  such  emergency,  in  the  midst  of  such  universal 
dislre&s  and  alarm,  while  private  chnrity  and  public  grants  to 
an  enormous  amount  are  draining  the  resources  of  ihe  empire 
to  feed  Ireland,  what  do  we  find  going  on  there?  Not  merely  the 
extensive  purchase  of  arms,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
presently*  hui  Repeal  rent  and  O'Connell  tribute! — levies  at  any 
lime  illegal  and  jierilous  to  the  constitution,  the  peace,  and  the 
inleprily  of  the  empire,  but  now  assuming  the  additional  character 
of  being  a  wanton  and  outrageous  defiance  of  the  goml  feelings 
and  comnnm  sense  of  mankind; — Repcai  rent  and  (}'  Connell  tri- 
bute at  a  moment  and  in  places  where  the  miserable  people  ara 
<lying  in  the  frozen  ditches  for  want  of  food  ! — and  it  is  to  Mr, 
O'Cunncll,  the  chief  promoter  and  grand  recipient  of  these 
indecent  contributions,  and  (next  to  the  modern  Priests)  the  main 
cause  of  all  the  misery  and  danger  of  Ireland,  that  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  has,  as  the  public  was  officially  informed 
by  the  L(jrd  Mayor  of  Dublin,  transferred  the  patronage,  and  with 
it,  no  doubt,  the  government  of  Ireland. 

It  was  on  the  17ih  of  August,  1S46,  a  day  destined,  wc  fear, 
to  he  marked  in  the  history  of  this  country  as  a  deplorable 
epoch,  that  Her  Majesty's  first  minister  made  two  important 
aiinounecnicnts,  of  IkAIi  of  which  Ireland  was  the  subject — one 
declaratory  of  the  plan  and  principle  on  which  relief  was  to  be 
]irovided  for  the  destitute  ]iu()r  in  that  country' — the  other  pro- 
claiming that  the  Arms  Bill  was  abandoned. 

The  hchvme  laid  down  by  Lord  John  Russell  for  making  pro- 
vision to   icliovp   the    pressure  of  distress  was,    that  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant  should  be  empowered  to  suminon  Prescntmcnl  Ses- 
sions— that  U.  Sessions  for  voting  money  on  the  county  or  barony 
rales  (the  harony  being  a  division  equivalent  to  the  hundred  in 
England) — that  these  Sessions  should  he  rcfjuired  to  order  public 
«vr^^— ttiat  these  wurks  should  be  executed  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Government  ofTicers,  at  the  cost,  in  tlic  first  instance,  of  the 
Stale — and  that  the  public  money  thus  advanced  should  be  re- 
paid, with  interest  at  tbrce  and  a  half  per  cent.  |xtr  annum,  in  the 
course  of,  at  the  most,  ten  years,  by  a  charge  on  real  property  in 
the  harony  where  it  was  expended. 

The  principle  embodied  in  this  sclieiiie,  namely^  that  real  pro- 
perty should  bear  cxchisively  the  bunion  of  providing  for  distress, 
was  a  novelty  in  Ici^tslation — as  Mr.  Lahouchere  admitted — but 
he  said  it  was  a  novcliy  'justified  by  the  virtu  instances '  The 
Right  Honourable  Secretary  was  not  called  upun  to  explain  ia 
what  the  justificatiun  consisted,  and  ho  very  <liscreeUy  spared 
himself  the  supererugatory  labour  of  giving  an  explanation  which 
no  one  demanded. 

We  oiuld,  we  mimit,  conceive  circujngtances  which  might 
justify  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax  on  one  description  uf  property 
whdc  olher  property  was  exempted.  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
landlords  had  incurred  a  liability  not  provided  fur  in  their  title- 
deeds,  by  having  become  exclusively  the  authors  of  the  flistress — 
or  even  if  it  could  be  alleged  that,  ahbough  the  distress  was  nut 
of  tlieir  creation,  ihey  alone  had  means  to  relieve  it — a  minister 
might  plausibly  say  tliat  circumstances  rendered  their  exclusive 
taxation,  if  not  just,  at  least  excusable.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
win  nrii  hyp(»thelically  deny  that  there  might  be  found  in  the 
privileges,  or  the  poverty,  or  tbe  conduct  of  other  classes,  cir- 
cumstances to  justify  their  exemption.  But  if  the  case  of  the 
moneyed  and  manufacturing  interests  cannot — as  they  assuredly 
c-annot^ — be  tiius  favourably  distinguished  from  that  of  ibo  landed, 
it  is  equally  illogical  and  unjust  to  defend  a  legislative  act  of 
partial  opprcssitm  by  a  vague  apjical  to  unexplained  and  even 
unstated  circuvistances. 

But  in  truth,  the  real  circumstances  under  which  this  confessed 
novelty  was  hazarded  were  uf  such  a  character  as  (were  there  no 
otber  objection  to  its  adoption)  strongly  to  condcnm  it.  TJie 
speech  in  which  Lord  Jobn  Hussell  proposed  the  innovation  bore 
testimony  to  the  good  cunduct  and  good  feeling  of  Irish  land- 
lords:-—it  bore  testimony  also  (but  of  this  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament itself  may  be  received  as  evidence)  that  tbcir  wealth 
nas  not  so  great  as  of  itself  to  excuse  the  exclusive  pres- 
sure upon  them  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  his  Lordship  alleged  no 
ground  of  reason,  jusliie,  or  law,  on  which  the  partiality  of  his 
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financial  scheme  could  be  defended.  The  Tads  disclosed  in  liis 
statement,  as  far  as  ibey  belong:  to  our  jircsetit  subject,  were  mainly 
these:  q  blight  had  fallen  on  the  potato-liclds  in  the  jcar  1845, 
which  caused  severe  and  widely-extended  sufleriiifr;  the  landlords 
in  general  took  a  generous  and  a  Christian  view  of  their  duties— 
engaged  in  extensive  works,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  einploy- 
menl-^pave  large  abatements  of  rent,  and  contributed  liberally 
from  their  resources  thus  curtailed  to  augment  the  funds  raised 
by  general  benevolence.  The  blight  of  1S45  was  succeeded 
by  a  sterner  visitation  in  1810.  Arc  ibe  landlords  in  a  belter 
condition  to  meet  the  increased  difficuliies  of  the  second  year 
than  ibcy  were  before  their  resources  were  diminished  ?  In  1845 
Governnienl,  leaking  equably  on  the  condition  of  all  classes  in 
society,  encimragetl  the  landed  proprietors  in  their  laudable  ex- 
ertions by  the  offer  of  a  grant  as  well  as  a  loan.  In  1846  Go- 
vernment insists  that  iine  species  of  property,  after  the  exhaustion 
of  a  pr(»longed  struggle  with  severe  distress,  must  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  ll*e  general  cdamity,  and  must  become  mortgaged — to 
the  extent  of  confiscation,  if  need  be — in  order  that  other  estates 
and  conditions  may  be  exempted  by  parliamentary  enactment  frnm 
llieir  share  in  a  duty  which  God  and  nature  have  imposed  on  all. 
But  the  most  oppressive  and  partial  laws  admit  of  mitigation, 
and  may  be  administered  in  such  a  spirit  as  to  be  rendered  almost 
salutary.  It  was,  we  were  flattered,  to  be  thus  with  the  mea- 
sure for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress ;  the  parties  nn  whom  its  severity 
was  to  fall  heaviest  had  an  assurance  given  them  that  their 
burthens  should  not  be  without  compensation.  While  Mr.  La- 
bouchcre  put  in  his  plea  of  justifying  circumstances,  he  said — 
and  very  probably  silenced  opposition  by  the  admission — *  At  the 
same  time  it  is  right  that  ibosc  upon  whom  the  burden  and  responsi- 
bility were  thn»wn  should  have  all  facilities  and  atlvanlages  possible 
afforded  them.'  Thus  the  scheme  was  complete,  and  the  parts 
seemed  to  hang  rationally  together.  The  possessors  of  real  pro- 
pert>  were  to  be  burdened  exclusively  with  the  charge  of  main' 
taining  the  poor,  but  they  were  to  be  compensated  for  this  in- 
justiee  by  every  advantage  in  the  power  of  (Jovernincnt  to  bestow. 
Such  was  the  theory.  Had  it  been  realised  in  all  its  parts,  its 
con5e([uences  might  have  been  so  useful  as  to  have  palliaied  the 
false  principle  at  its  root.  The  public  treasury  would  have  been 
repaid  its  advances,  the  landed  interest  would  have  been  in- 
demnified for  its  onerous  umlcrtaking,  and  the  suffering  poor 
would  have  been  provided  with  labour  and  foutl.  When,  how- 
ever, the  theory  had  been  condensed  into  the  technicalities  of  an 
An  of  Parliament,  it  was  found  that  provision  had  been  made  for 
ensuring  rep.iymenl  of  the  (joverumeut  advaiircs,  ond  perhaps, 
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under  pooil  innnnETfincnt,  tlir  ilistrcfis  of  tlie  poor  iiiijflit  have 
been  alleviated — but  ihc  promised  indemnity'  to  the  londluid  was 
made  abiolutely  im]>u5siblc,  b^  ibe  sliiingc  proviso  that  ihe  works 
upon  which  the  p<M)r  were  tu  be  employed  should  be  of  the  de- 
scription called  •  pnl/hc* 

Cuinman  sense  as  \vell  as  justice  revolts  at  such  n  condition  ns 
this.  Public  works  cxccutid  at  the  cost — not  voluntary',  but 
com])uIsory — (if  private  individuals,  to  relieve  a  distress  in  whicli 
these  individuals  were  to  a  very  great  extent  sharers,  and  in  which 
classes  of  persons  whom  the  partiality  of  the  legislature  excniptetl 
from  taxation  had  no  part,  are  monuments^ — neither  of  charity, 
nor  justice,  nor  policy — but  of  tyranny  and  spoliation.  The  Wr- 
cumstaiicvs  in  which  the  measure  was  dealt  tu  ihe  Irish  landlords 
aiKl  farmers  were  such  as  to  make  the  inherent  iitjiislice  more 
palpable  and  offensive.  Tliere  was  no  case  of  necessity  to  palliiate 
the  iniquity ;  the  measure  was  scarcely  more  mischievous  than 
wanton.  The  le^slalure  had  one  great  object  in  view  when  tho 
Labour-rate  Act  was  passed,  namely,  to  make  provision  for  feeding 
the  Irish  poor,  and  every  species  of  employment  subsidiary  to  this 
national  purpose  acquireil  a  title  to  be  considered  of  a  ]>ubUc 
character,  'i'hc  Stale  exhibited  itself  in  a  new  capacity— it  be- 
tauic  a  contractor  and  farmer  of  poor  men's  labour.  Tn  such 
a  relation  its  duties  were  simple  and  plain  :  if  it  hired  out 
labourers,  the  parties  of  whom  it  exacted  the  wages  should 
determine  upon  the  works.  To  a)mpe!  from  individuals  or 
communities  the  payment  of  labourers,  from  whose  toil  it  foi  bade 
them  to  expect  any  benefit,  was  incompatible  with  the  character 
which  the  State  assumcdj  as  well  as  with  the  most  obvious  prin- 
ciples  of  justice. 

Let  the  British  Government  be  for  a  moment  regarded  in  ils 
new  capacity.  It  has  taken  under  its  charge  a  very  large  number 
of  labourers,  for  whom  it  must  find  food  and  desires  to  find  em- 
ployment. It  will  naturally  feel  an  earnest  wish  tcv  effect  its 
objects  with  the  least  possible  detriment  or  disturbance  to  swciely 
at  large.  It  will  not  abdicate  ils  original  functions  as  a  Govern- 
ment, nor  renounce  ils  care  for  any  description  of  citizens.  It  will 
not  poison  charity  for  the  poor  with  spite  towards  the  rich  ;  but 
will  feel  the  belter  sallsfied,  and  account  its  work  belter  done,  if 
it  can  so  ec<momisc  and  direct  its  resources  th.il,  while  they 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  destitute,  they  augment  also  the  avail- 
able possessions  iif  liiosc  who  are  not  so.  With  such  disjiosiliuus, 
the  State  or  lis  functii»nanes,  when  solicitous  tii  find  employment 
for  labour,  would  seek  also  the  means  of  rendering  cmj)lovmenl 
most  generally  profUable,  The  process  (jf  inquiry  would  pro- 
bably be,  first  to  ascertain  the  amount  of   labour  unemployed. 
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and  then  how  it  could  be  most  wisely  distributed.  The  second 
or  Hither  simultaneous  inquiry  would  coinmence  with  perhaps  an 
invitation  to  all  who  could  entertain  labourers  with  advantage,  to 
make  themselves  known  ;  and  it  surely  could  not,  al  least  should 
not,  be  matter  of  regret  if  it  were  found  possible  to  engage  the 
whole  unemployed  population  of  lrelan<!  in  works  of  mproductivc 
ratlicr  than  unproductive  labour.  'I'he  obligations  between  land- 
lords or  farmers  and  the  State  would  thus  become  reciprocal. 
Both  parlies  would  see  their  interest  in  the  increased  productive- 
ness of  the  soil ;  the  Government,  in  improved  security  to  be 
repaid  its  outlay — the  landowner,  in  increased  ability  to  meet  his 
augmented  burdens^  By  this  arrangement,  too.  the  poor  labourers 
would  themselves  have  conlrihuled  to  raise  the  ftKjd  needful  for 
their  support,  and  the  whole  of  tlie  operation  would  have  been 
conducted  smoothly  and  effectually  by  the  ordinary  and  wcll- 
understood  relation  between  the  employer  and  the  labourer,  wilh 
only  this  difference  fimmalerial  as  to  the  immediate  object),  that 
the  employer  had  borrowed  from  the  State  (he  cash  with  which 
he  paid  his  workmen. 

'  But/  it  will  he  said,  '  all  the  Libour  in  the  market  could 
not  find  this  beneficial  employment.  Many  landlords  are  so  dis- 
posed or  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  lake 
their  part  in  the  common  enterprise.*  This  objection  opens  a 
large  and  important  question,  which  never  seems  to  have  been 
thought  of,  and  which,  though  we  cannot  enter  int<t  its  details,  we 
must  shortly  notice.  Mow  were  the  Irish  hibourers  to  have  ex- 
isted if  there  had  been  no  failure  of  the  potato  crop?  Were  they 
n{tt  to  have  workefl  for  their  livelihotxl?  Is  it  supposed  that  they 
were  to  have  slept,  as  it  were,  in  a  species  of  indolent  lor^Hjr  from 
potato  to  potatOj  as  they  phrase  it — enjoying  the  paradise  <lescrlbc<l 
in  one  of  their  own  snngs,  and  a  striking  sketch  of  the  national 
character — 

*  The  finest  of  fun 
That  there  *b  under  the  sun, 
Is  to  sit  by  the  Hre  till  the  praties  is  done'  ? 
Indolent  as  the  people  may  be,  and  inadequate  as  the  work 
they  do,  still  they  must,  had  potatoes  been  ever  so  plentiful,  have 
done  some  work.  Why  then  were  they  not  employofl  on  that  same 
work,  or  work  of  the  same  kind  and  greater  e.xlent,  and  paid 
such  a  rate  of  wages  as  would  have  been,  under  the  increased 
price  of  every  species  of  food,  equivalent  to  their  usual  earnings 
in  better  scastms?  But  if  we  were  to  admit  that /u//  employment 
could  not  be  found  for  the  people  in  their  ordinary  occupations — 
though  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  so,  particularly  if  the  new 
and  extensive  resource  of  the  railroads  be  taken  into  account — 
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}-oi  still  wc  insist  that  this  course  should  hare  been  adopted  and 
carried  as  Car  as  it  wouUl  go.  Good  is  done  by  the  wholosoino 
absorption  of  even  a  portion  of  any  iroublpsome  excrescence — ibe 
part  which  remains  unaffected  can  be  more  easily  restored  to  a 
healthful  activity.  Kinploy  a  half  or  two-thirda  of  the  labour  of 
a  country  in  ordinary  nnd  useful  works,  and  it  will  be  found  a 
matter  of  less  difficulty  to  provide  for  iho  rcmainilcr.  This  is 
the  obvious  and  natural  principle;  nnd  its  application  to  the  de- 
pressed state  of  Ireland  would  have  been,  if  not  a  perfect  remedy, 
at  least  a  most  bcncBctnl  alleviation  of  a  state  of  thin^  of  which 
we  had  before  had  some  experience,  and  which  was  novel  and 
anomalous  only  in  (he  unusual  extent  of  the  scarcity  and  in  the 
strange  measures  that  were  taken  to  meet  it. 

It  baa  been  alleErod,  however,  that,  had  the  Treasury  been 
openeil  to  ihe  landlords  of  Ireland,  to  enable  them  to  em- 
ploy their  people  on  usual  or  extended  works,  they  would 
have  abused  the  privilege  to  their  own  ]>ersonal  advantage  or 
indul<,'cnre,  and  would  have  disregarded  the  great  object  whirii 
the  StFite  had  especially  in  view.  The  means  of  taking  precau- 
tions against  such  abuse  were  obvious.  Relief  Committees  had 
been  formed,  wherever  distress  required  their  agency,  throughout 
Ireland.  They  comprised  among  their  metnVters  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations,  metUcal  practitioners,  magistrates,  inspectors  of 
police,  nnd  other  persons  of  local  information  and  business  habits, 
Armngomenls  might  have  been  made,  with  little  dillicully,  that 
officers  of  Government  should  pay,  at  stated  times,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  committees,  the  labourers  employed  in  their  several 
districts,  and  thus  ensure  the  arrival  of  the  public  grants  of 
money  at  their  proper  destination.  There  might  also  be  a  court 
of  appeal  for  those  who  might  think  themseU'es  neglecteil  in  the 
distribution  ;  and,  with  their  neighbours,  friends,  and  natural  pro- 
tectors se*ate*l  at  the  birard,  there  rould  be  no  rational  ground  for 
doubting  t!iat  the  wronged  wouhl  obtain  redress. 

In  short,  there  was  not  in  principle,  though  there  might  be  in 
degree,  any  more  liability  to  abuse  than  in  the  usual  employ- 
ment and  remuneration  for  labour  on  the  respective  farms;  more 
labour  thau  usual,  or  perhaps  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
was  to  be  employed,  but  the  employer,  feeling  that  he  must 
ultimately  pay  for  it,  would  naturally  have  laid  it  out  to  the  best 
advantage  of  himself,  and  of  those  who  were  eventually  to  repay 
him,  the  tenants. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  the  reasonableness  of  considerations  like 
these  which  prevailed  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
influenced  htm  to  supersede,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the 
botched  piece  of  legislation  which  has  had  such  disastrous  conse- 
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quences,  nntl  to  substitute  for  il  a  gracious  and  liberal  viterpr 
aiion  of  its  worst  provisions.  His  KxccUency's  gooJ  intentions, 
bowever^  have  had  the  disadvantage  of  halting  beUveen  two  opi- 
nions, and  of  marring  and  being  marred  b^'  their  want  of  bold* 
uess  and  decision.  By  bis  liumane  glos*j  draining  and  fencing, 
although  on  private  properties,  might  be  comprehended  within 
Ibe  term  'public  works:'  but  the  conditions  on  which  alone 
this  desirable  transmutation  could  be  accomplished  were  such 
as,  in  too  many  instances,  to  render  the  oBered  extension  of 
privilege  unattainable.  Why  should  this  be?  Why  should  not 
every  landlord  have  the  aid  of  Government  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  poor,  when  he  showed  the  will  and  power 
to  give  ample  security  for  the  repayment  of  his  debt,  and 
left  it  to  the  officers  of  Government  to  pay  the  labourers 
emplo}'e<l,  and  to  discharge  the  other  duties  con6ded  to  them  by 
ihe  Stale  ?  Why  could  not  the  profuable  drainage  of  a  field 
have  been  cxccutc<l  under  the  same  checks  and  control  as  the 
unprofitable  alieratinn  or  creation  of  a  highway  ?  But,  further, 
wc  would  ask,  why  burden  the  course  of  charitable  exertion 
with  any  of  these  unnecessary  conditions?  What  need  of  further 
inspection  than  assured  a  fair  day's  pay  to  a  fair  day's  work? 
Could  not  the  care  of  the  latter  point  be  safely  left  to  the  party 
most  intcrcalctl — the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  soil — the  debtor  lo 
the  State  ;  and  the  former  to  the  Relief  Comniillecs  and  the 
paymasters  appointed  by  Goverunicnl?  it  was,  lo  say  the  least 
of  it,  ralhet  inconsistent  with  the  professions  of  a  free-trade  Go- 
vernment to  impose  shackles  so  very  cumbrous  and  costly  upon 
intprvviiti/  agriculturists.  The  trade  in  provisions  is  to  be  free — 
no  rivalry  between  the  Stale;  and  the  sbo|) — no  interference  with 
the  merchant.  '  To  interfere  in  the  provision-trade  would  be/ 
says  the  Government,  '  to  mar  the  Lopes  of  the  people  an<l  to 
diminish  the  suj)p]y  of  food  from  abroad:* — but  to  lease  and 
trammel  the  ]>arlie8  who  arc  to  raise  food  at  home — lo  ihwarK, 
ilmay  he,  their  wise  and  well-considered  schemes,  and  saddle 
iheni  with  very  heavy  costs  to  pay  for  the  services  of  inspectors 
who  have  only  annoyed  and  injured  them — this  is  ihe  freedom 
with  which  agriculture  is  to  be  contented.  I3ul  otherwise,  it 
is  said,  the  advances  of  Governmenl  may  he  misapplied — the 
land  inigbl  perhaps  derive  no  benefit  from  them.  Even  so,  indi- 
viduals alone  would  suffer,  and  sufler  from  their  own  perversity  ; 
Government  would  be  secure  of  reimbursement  for  its  advances ; 
— the  poor  would  be  paid  for  their  lalxiur,  even  should  il  turn  out 
unremuncralive  to  the  landlord;  there  would  be  no  sufferer  but 
the  obstinate  man  who  thought  he  could  direct  the  draining  of 
his  fields  belter  than  some  ex  officio  superintendent  lo  whom  their 
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qualilies  were  practically  unknown.  In  bis  sunV'riu^,  even  if  be 
did  BufTcr.  tlie  frcclradc  principle  would  triuinpb — he  was  lefi 
free,  and  he  abu&ed  bis  freedom.  Even  this  would  be  far  belter 
iban  ibe  official  abuse  of  bis  thraldom. 

The  promptitude  with  which  the  landed  interest  in  Ireland  had 
addressed  themselves  lo  the  duty  of  makinj;  provision  for  the 
poor,  on  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Act  for  their  relief,  wos 
worthy  of  high  praise.  Within  the  month  of  September  procJa- 
Diations  were  i^&ued  for  holding  presentment  sessions  in  not  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  places,  ond  tliesc  places  in  every 
province,  and  almost  in  every  county.  Ten  were  issued  for  Con- 
naught,  twenty-seven  for  Ulster,  for  Munster  furly-three,  and 
sixty-eight  forLeinsler.  The  lavish  liberality  with  which  moucy 
was  voted  at  these  sessions  would,  uiiiler  other  circumstances,  have 
looked  more  likemndncss  tbaa  generosity  ;  and  the  rapid  Increase 
of  exjiense  incurred  upon  the  public  works — which,  ahh(»ugb  they 
extorted  remonstrances  from  the  burdened  landlords,  did  not  steel 
their  hearts,  or  iudisjiose  them  to  %i^^x  new  sacrifices — indicated 
a  very  energetic  benevolence,  promjiled  by  a  very  mournful  extent 
of  want  and  suffering.  The  jiayments  to  labourers  on  public 
works,  which  did  not  amount  to  ijuile  10,000/.  in  the  month  of 
October,  very  cxmsidcrably  exceeded  300,000/.  in  November,  and 
presentment  sessions  continued  still  to  be  held,  and  landlords 
aintinued  to  augment  their  debt  to  the  State,  in  various  instances 
burdening  themselves  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  to  an 
amount  exceeding  many  fold  their  net  annual  income. 

But  the  parties  who,  with  such  generous  alacrity,  submitted  to 
burden  themselves,  were  not  blind  to  the  radical  errors  ol  the  Act 
of  Parliaraent  under  which  they  consented  lo  proceed.  Nor  were 
tliey  regardless  of  the  duly  which  devolved  upon  them  under  the 
diflicult  circumstances  in  which  they  were  jilaced.  Deputations 
j>rocecded  lo  wait  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  without  concert,  but  with  the  same  views,  and  em- 
powered to  make,  authoritatively,  the  same  representations.  The 
Labour-rale  Act,  his  Excellency  was  informed,  had  had  the 
tffecl  not  only  of  sHSj>€ndii\g  the  ordinary  labour  of  the  xensoUf 
but  uf  discouraging,  and  actually  interrupting  and  preventing, 
more  extended  schemes  of  private  entt^rprise  for  the  employment 
of  the  jieoplc.  Landlords  who  had  made  arrangements,  in  addi* 
lion  to  their  usual  works,  for  iboruugh-dralning  and  the  like,  on 
an  extended  scale,  were  compelled  to  postpone,  if  not  abandon, 
the  execution  of  their  plans.  They  knew  not  lo  what  amount 
they  might  become  amerced,  under  the  new  Act,  for  public 
works  from  which  they  could  derive  no  advantage ;  and  it  become, 
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in  conseqnence,  matter  of  necessity  that  they  should  nbriJge  lliclr 
expenses  wherever  reduction  was  praoticahle. 

While  representations  to  this  effect  were  addressed  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  the  parties  who  made  them  were  showing  a 
stronff  disposition  to  unite  in  vi'^nrous  nrtion  for  the  defence 
of  their  common  interests.  The  landlords  were  invited  to 
assemble  in  Dublin,  and,  throwing  aside  all  fcelin|Ts  of  caste 
or  party,  to  deliberate  upon  the  perils  which  ennroncd  them, 
and  decide  on  the  measures  which  it  bL-fittod  men  so  circum- 
stanced to  adopt  Beset  with  daily  applications,  menaced  with 
the  assembly  of  a  States  General  in  Dublin,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
took  uiwn  himself  the  responsibility  of  interpretinnr  (that  is  to 
say,  altering)  the  absurd  and  mischievous  Act  of  Parliament; 
and  it  was  accordingly  announced  with  authority  from  the  Castle, 
that  the  tUili/i/  of  a  proposed  work  was  not  to  constitute  a  ground 
of  disqualification  !  Thenceforth  it  became  possible  for  a  land- 
lord or  farmer  to  have  his  lands  drained  under  Government  super- 
intendence, at  an  expense  7iot  crceedinrj  jwrhaps  by  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  what  the  work,  equally  well  done,  would 
have  cost  himself,  and  at  the  risk  of  havin»  gijuatted  around  liim 
strangers,  who  had  no  better  claim  to  obtain  employment  there 
than  poverty,  perhaps  ascribable  Iti  misconduct  in  their  proper 
localities.  Notwithstanding,  however,  these  grounds  of  objec- 
tion, social  and  financial,  the  viceregal  interpretation  was  accepted 
as  a  boon — and  presentments  for  works  of  reproductive  labour 
wouhl  have  been  pnssr<I  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  liad  not  the  Irish  (lovernincnt  taken  n  precaution,  by 
which  they  were  in  numerous  instances  rendered  al>ortive.  It 
was  stipulated  that,  in  order  to  be  protectt^d  against  the  cost  of 
useless  labour,  proprietors  must  divide  among  themselves  the 
whole  amount  charged  against  their  electoral  division,  the  limit 
assigned  by  the  Act,  and  must  then  severally  give  undertaking* 
to  repay  within  ten  years  the  Treasury  advance,  and  the  interest 
upon  it.  Wherever  (and  the  instances  were  but  loo  numerous) 
proprietors  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  the  require<l  assur- 
ance, the  graciousncss  of  Lord  Rcssborough's  interpretation  va- 
nished away,  and  the  Labour-rale  Act  reappeared  in  its  original 
inclemency. 

It  would  be  a  wearisome  waste  of  lime  to  recapitulate  the  con- 
current testimonies  which  have  been  uflercd  from  every  part  of 
Ireland,  and  from  every  description  of  person,  to  the  baneful 
operation  of  this  enactment.  Under  its  nutborily  money  has 
been  lavishly  and  perniciously  cxj)ended — j)ub!ic  works  most  dis- 
gracefully executed — ordinary  cultivation   has   been  suspended — 
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(iffricnltural  indnsti'i/  paralysed.  Every  traveller,  every  letter 
friim  Ireland.  c(jnfirm9  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  the  plan 
adopteil.  The  absence  of  nil  mcihml  or  principle  in  ihc  scheme, 
the  undefined,  indiscriminate,  and  extravagant  manner  in  which 
its  pruviaions  are  applied,  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  worst  spe- 
cies of  Poor  Law  ihai  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  dciise.  I'here 
are  now  400,000  professing  paupers,  receivinjf  on  an  averaj^e 
l\d.  per  day,  employed  in  cutting  down  hilts  on  the  public 
ro^ds  never  iHsfore  complained  of.  and  in  filling  up  hollonrs 
scarcely  perceptilde,  tfius  rendering  impassable  al  this  season 
almost  every  road,  public  and  private,  in  the  country.  Thrcc- 
fuurths  of  the  persons  so  employed  are  small  farmers,  who,  but 
for  the  invitation  of  the  Irish  Government,  would  have  been 
working  on  their  respective  6clds,  forming  composts  for  their 
next  year's  crop,  grumbling  a  little,  aa  in  former  years,  getting 
some  reduction  from  their  landlords,  and  bo  passing  over  the 
season  of  distress,  as  they  had  been  doing  for  many  years  {tast. 
It  is  calculated  that  Government  have  thus  given  existence  to 
bolt'  a  milliou  of  paupers  in  addition  to  those  already  exigting,  and 
no  doubt  lA  entertained  that,  before  the  1st  of  May  next,  thnmgb 
the  Miciliuin  of  the  Labour-rule  Act,  one-eighih  of  the  entire 
population  of  Ireland  will  be  recni\'ing  aid  from  the  public  purse. 
Then  there  is  the  stuff  employed  to  superintt^nd  and  direct  this 
work  of  destruction  :  there  arc  provincial,  county,  and  parochial 
inspectors,  engineers,  surveyors,  and  measurers,  paymasters  and 
pay-clerks,  book-keepers  and  accountants,  with  assistants  in  such 
numbers,  tliat  even  in  that  country  of  place-hunters  they  cannot 
be  furnished  from  the  ordinary  sources,  and  Government  have 
been  obliged  to  enlist  the  services  of  officers  of  the  army  on  full 
pay.  and  the  county  surveyors  and  other  county  officers  at  extra 
pay.  It  is  thought  i>y  some  who  have  closely  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  transactions,  that  if  the  moneys  required  to  main- 
tain this  staff  had  bc^en  judiciously  laid  out  in  supplying  pro- 
visions to  the  really  destitute  (numerous  as  these  undoubtedly 
arc),  it  would  have  been  sufBcient  for  the  purpose.  We  see  no 
reason,  tjuitc  the  reverse,  to  complain  of  the  mode  in  which 
these  officers  have  individually  executed  duties  for  the  original 
impolicy  of  which  ihcy  arc  not  responsible.  As  far  as  we  have 
heard,  they  have  in  general  conducte^l  themselves  with  exemplary 
good  sense,  patience,  imjmrtiality,  and  benevolence.  We  owe 
this  tribute  to  a  class  of  persons  whose  duties  were  in  many  cascs 
of  so  invidious  a  nature  that  their  very  merits  have  subjected 
them  to  popular  reproach.  It  is,  however,  lo  be  deplored  that 
there  have  occurred  some  instances  of  unfortunate  delay  and 
perhaps  of  individual  neglect  in  the  administration  uf  relief.     It 
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is  distressing  to  itwcU  on  the  calamitous  results  uhethcr  of  acci- 
fieol  ur  of  iiiijiruvitlence,  and  "nc  will  nut  dwell  upon  tlioin  ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  state  that  in  many  instances  labourers  employed 
on  the  public  works  have,  according  to  vertlicts  returned  at 
coroners'  inquests,  died  of  famine  when  tlie  wages  of  a  foi*tivigbl*s 
labour  owinf^  to  lliem  were  unpaid.  We  will  not  recite  ihe 
muurnful  and  indi<;nant  complaints  for  which  these  melancholy 
accidenis  afforded  a  copious  theme — nor  shall  we  repeal  the  resolu- 
tions of  censure  passetl — justly  as  far  as  regarded  their  policy, 
unjustly  as  rewarded  their  charitable  zeal — upon  the  Government, 
upon  its  schemes,  ilsplans^and  its  materials  for  carrvinc  them  into 
execution.  Rut  we  cannot  aittjgetheroverhiuk  the  testimony  borne 
by  ofhcial  sctvants  of  the  Government  to  the  charncler  of  the 
measure  they  were  appointed  to  administer,  Wc  shall,  however, 
content  ourselves  widi  selecting,  from  the  re]>erlories  of  testimony 
with  which  the  newspaper-press  has  supplied  us,  one  or  two 
evidences.  At  a  Presentment  Sessions  in  'rippcrary,  on  Friday, 
December  4, — 

*  Colonel  Doiiglus  (Goveniinent  inspector),  having  been  loudly  called 
on,  ruse  niid  sajd — 1  wish  to  juldress  nivfclf  to  all  the  farmers  usscmbled 
iiere,  be  tlicy  large  or  siiibII.  J  am  sent  by  Government  as  lu^pcclor  of 
relief  committoeK^  and  1  feel  it  my  duty  to  explain  to  you  the  serious 
cunftequcuccs  likely  to  full  on  you  if  you  do  not  in  time  prepare  to  meet 
this  crisis.  1  am  alto  desired  to  rc)iort  on  the  state  of  the  country — 
what  disposition  is  exhibited  by  the  people  on  public  works.  You  have 
now  both  frost  mid  snow  sent  by  God^-excelltnt  muDures ;  and  I  say,  if 
you  ucffiect  the  tiUaget  on  you  nm*t  rest  the  frigluful  conset^uencea  of 
bringing  fuminc  on  the  land  ;  and  if  due  prcparntion  be  not  made,  in  eight 
months  you  will  all  be  blurviiitf ;  for  this  its  nui  a  question  of  money  but 
of  food,  and  food  >jou  c<mnot  have  if  you  do  not  iow  it  tww.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  farmer,  say  rather  his  pecumnry  iutercut.  for  every  twenty 
acres  of  land  he  possesses,  to  take  one  man  off  [the  list  of]  die  Bonrd  of 
Works,  who  will  trench  in  fifty-five  days  on  acre  of  land,  ut  the  cost  of 
aboutS/.  2.*.  <>(/.,  thereby  earning  from  \hd.  !n  iBd,  daily  ;  next  harvest 
the  cost  will  be  more  than  repaid.  It  is  a  delusion  to  think  that  it  is  no 
profit  to  take  ntcn  oH  the  public  works.  Go  home  from  hence,  and  t&kc 
the  solemn  assurance  of  the  Goveniraent  that  they  know  your  wants; 
they  know  the  quantity  of  grain  in  the  country.  Take  men  oifthc  public 
work^,  employ  them  as  I  have  stated,  imd  \ou  will  not  be  under  the 
nereuiiy  of  paying  a  foreigner  ft  r  the  food  you  tue.  On  Saturday  last 
there  were  employed  on  public  works  throughout  Ireland  276,000  men, 
absohttefy  doing  nothi?ig  bjtt  obstructing  the  puh/ic  conrn/ancrs.  I  woa 
in  Cashul  ycfterday,  and  there  the  poor-house,  built,  lo  contain  700 
inmates,  had  in  it  8M),  and  to  get  to  the  door  !  hnd  to  force  my  way 
through  500  persons  half  famished,  waiting  fur  the  miserable  pittance 
doled  out  to  tlicm  by  a  {>oor-lBW  union.  Oh!  it  wns  a  heart-reuding 
sight,  and  believe  me  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  I  sincerely  feeh    Tu 
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you,  farmers,  I  now  speak ;  't  is  iu  y»)UT  power  to  aineml  this  state  of 
thin{»8;  take  the  men  olf  the  public  works,  lend  a  hand  to  rcUeve  the 
diiitrejis  whicli  now  prevails,  and  all  may  yet  be  well.  These  are  facts 
which  cannot  be  disputed  j  jionder  on  theni  well.' 

Such  %v.is  the  wise  and  sound  advice  of  the  Government  oOiccr, 
hut  snob  nlso  was  his  official  report  of  the  practical  workings  of  the 
Lab.Mir-ratc  Act  — 'J7G,000  (it  has  since  ^rown  tit  -100,000) 
men  cmploved  on  the  public  works,  and  *  ahsohUehf  doin</  nothing 
but  ohstructiiu/  the  puhlic  convet/ances.'  Such  is  the  conthMiination 
by  the  Government  (we  may  say)  of  the  woik  of  its  own  bands. 
*  Farmers,  come,  take  the  men  off  the  pnhllc  works — lend  a  hand 
lo  reUeve  the  distress  which  now  prevails,  and  all  may  yet  be  well.* 
What  a  piteous  response  to  the  appeal  of  farmers  and  landlords 
ng^ainst  the  measure  from  which  they  arc  now  solicited  to  protect 
themselves  and  the  countrv !  They  had  anticipated,  and  pre- 
dicted, those  baleful  consequences,  fn  defiance  of  their  expostu- 
lations. Government  persisted  in  its  adherence  to  an  evil  policy, 
and,  while  still  persevering  in  it,  prays  to  be  protected  from  its  ne- 
cessary results.  It  was  a  procedure  of  complicated  rashness  and 
wrong,  lis  first  move  was  to  withdraw  labourers  from  arrricultural 
occupations,  and  amerce  the  landholder  for  their  maintenance; 
and  having^  thus  compelled  the  farmer  tr)  pay  heavily  for  the  injury 
done  him,  its  final  act  is  a  rccominendatioii  t<i  him  to  pay  over 
again,  in  order  that  ibc  injury  it  lias  inniclcd  o^ytyn  him  do  not 
prove  his  uller  ruin.  '  We  will  bribe  workmen  to  desert  you,  but 
you  must  supply  us  with  the  means  to  bribe.*  This  was  the 
arldress  of  the  public  Lftbour-ratc — its  prologue,  before  the 
tragedy  bo^an  ;  and  when  the  plot  has  thickened,  and  the  mischief 
has  been  dune,  its  cry  is,  *  Take  off  these  workmen  from  us — bribe 
them  to  withdraw,  lo  avert  calamity  and  ruin ;  but  this  lime  you 
must  be  the  direct  bribers — >you  must  now  find  from  your  own 
impoverished  resources — resources  impoverished  by  us — the 
means  to  efTect  your  purpose.'  How  much  better  had  these 
workmen  been  hired  out  to  the  landholders  from  the  becrinning! 
How  much  better  had  the  Oovcrnincnt  located  ail  the  labourers 
with  those  who  would  have  employed  them  to  advantage,  than  to 
h.ive  drawn  them  awav  from  the  improvement  of  the  soil  to  the 
destruction  of  the  roads;  and  then,  after  pillaging  the  farmer  by 
this  highway  robbery,  offer  him  back  his  workman  again  !  And 
we  must  add,  that  one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  made  by 
Government,  and  it  was  an  early  one,  was  this  total  iicglect  of 
locality  and  vicinage,  and  that  dep6t3  for  grain  were  not 
formed  in  the  more  remole  districts  for  the  supply  of  those  who, 
by  their  labour  or  from  relief  committees,  might  procure  the 
means  of  purchasing ;  and  this  has  been  jwcubarly  neglected  in 
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localities  >;vherCj  it  fibouM  have  been  known,  it  wouUl   be  mo&t 
rcquirml. 

But  there  are  two  aspects  to  most  thing;*,  and  it  mig^ht  not  seem 
fair,  after  having  recited  a  confession  inndc  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  throug-h  its  ufheial  organ,  not  to  gire  a  spccinicn  also 
of  the  case  made  b^  another  Government  officer  in  its  defence. 
We  shall  t|ui>le  from  a  Tepf)rt  of  proceedings  at  the  Presentment 
Sessions  held  in  East  Carhcry  towards  the  close  of  November 
(Dublin  Evening  Maii  Nov.  30). 

*  Captain  Jones  would  propose  us  an  amendment  that  they  pro- 
ceed  uiidcr  the  letter  [Mr.  Lu1>ouchere*8  letter].  He  felt  hb  strongly 
as  nnv  man  the  imprnclicftbility  of  cnrryiug  out  tlic  letter ;  still  be 
thuught  lliey  would  go  widi  a  better  face  before  the  Government,  if 
Uiey  showcfl  a  dikpoiition  to  carry  it  out  as  far  as  they  could.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  ihey  contiiiued  tlic  present  system,  it  would  not 
alone  he  ruinous  to  the  landlordi,  hut  hUo  to  the  farmers  ond 
labourer?,  fur  by  it  they  were  handed  over  to  a  set  of  ollicials  who 
would  ruin  tliem  all,  {Cries  of  ffear.)  Things  were  carried  on  by 
tho^•e  parties  in  a  way  that,  il  any  gcnllemnii'a  btcwHrd  were  to  act 
so,  he  would  he  turned  out  ofdours  at  a  half'houi'a  liolice.  {ffear^ 
henr.)  The  works  were  estimated  for  by  the  oflicluls  themselves— they 
got  the  nniounU  they  asked  fur ;  these  sums  were  exi)eudcd»  and  now 
the  gentlemen  said  they  *verc  insufficient.  {Hear^  hear  J)  Look  at 
some  of  the  roads,  and  could  anything  exceed  the  waste  of  money,  which 
was  all  tlie  result  of  the  inetBeieucy  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  of  tlie 
nc[^lect  and  inennijielency  of  its  oiEceri?  (//tfwr,  h^ar.) 

*  Cojitnin  lit  HANw  (Gnvemment  Inspector)  begged  leave  to  remove 
the  false  inipre^t<ion  wliich  might  be  created  by  two  or  three  misstate- 
ments, or  mistiikcB,  which  hud  been  made.  It  was  stated  that  the 
eilimales  were  made  by  flie  13oardl  of  Works.  Now,  he  believed  the 
fact  WiiRf  that  they  were  made  by  the  applicants  und  the  sessions.  As 
to  the  inellicicncy  of  the  performance,  he  would  merely  ttay,  as  Captain 
Jones  had  referred  to  certain  works  which  were  incomidelc^ — the  sums 
granted  beiui^  nni  out — this  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country  sending  on  the  works  old  women,  cripples,  and  blind  pcrsims. 

'  Captain  Jones — There  were  no  women  put  to  work  in  this  burony.  ' 
'Captain  HcBiNO — Perhaps  not  in  this,  but  certainly  there  were  in 
•oiue  baronies  ;  but  undoubtedly  in  this  tlic  halt  and  blind  were  sent  to 
the  roiida,  and  then,  forsooth,  it  was  expected  the  works  would  be  dune 
williin  the  estimates,  {//car,  hear.)  It  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
sent  |>ersone  incapable  of  work  to  do  work,  and  that  tlicse  physical  in- 
capables  were  obliged  to  l>e  paid,  who  was  to  blame?  Was  it  tlic 
Government?  The  Government  ofiictrs?  The  KBaistants?  Or  was  it 
thoi»e gentlemen  who  sent  pe(i])Ie  to  make  roads  who  could  not  crawl,  and 
could  do  iiolliing  towards  road-making  unless  they  Mt  down  and  with 
their  nails  cl.iwcd  the  earth  like  savages?  He  had  taken  a  preot  deal  of 
trouble — hi?  had  besoufrht  the  gentlemen  to  protect  themEeIvei<,  and  nut 
t    act  so  recklessly  witli  the  public  funds — funds  they  would   have  to 
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reimbun«e.  But  still  it  went  on.  and  day  after  day  were  poured  in  upon 
him,  until  be  Imd  upon  the  li^ts  for  employment  almost  every  muu  in 
the  country.  Tlic  works  were  flooded  [witii  Ubourerkj.  Wliere  50  was 
the  greatest  number  that  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  worl.,  tliere  n-ere  300: 
they  were  Btunding  upon  one  Another**  heels — in  fact,  if  one  of  them 
attempted  to  throw  u  shovel  of  siulT,  it  mu»t  be  into  his  neighbour's  face. 
Under  these  circuin*tance8,  bow  could  it  be  expected  that  the  works  could 
be  made  within  e&timate?  Last  week  he  was  requested  to  remove  from 
the  works  persona  put  on  by  the  relief  committee  belonging  lo  third  and 
ftmrtli  cla^s  houses;  in  f«ct,  the  system  b«d  increased  lo  such  an  extent 
th«i  he  believed  there  were  in  this  riding  30,00u  persons  upon  public 
works.  Thia  being  the  real  state  of  factit,  it  was  not  fair  nf  country 
iteniicmen  tu  stand  up  in  public  court  and  Accuse  the  utUcers  of  ttu 
Hoard  of  Wurks  of  iuattenliun — nien  who  were,  individually  and  cullec> 
lively,  night  and  day  duiug  their  utmost  to  protect  the  rntcpayeis  of  the 
country  from  the  consequences  their  own  acts  must  bring  upon  them. 
{Jh'ur^  ht'ur.)  The  causeway  had  been  spoken  of  as  liavtng  been  exe- 
cuted in  an  inefficient  manner.  Now,  what  was  the  fact?  It  was  this 
— that  whoever  estimated  for  the  causeway  conceived  the  project  in  so 
nnprnfessional  a  manner  that  no  engineer  could  carry  it  out.  He  con- 
ceived it  badly— ^hc  estimated  for  it  iuelTiciently— and  consequcdlly  its 
execution  was  bad.  That  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Board  tif  Works  nor 
of  their  officers;  and  now  that  the  mischief  was  dune,  they  had  only  to 
remedy  il  in  the  best  way  tbey  could. 

'  Mr.  HuNOKKFORD- — I  do  not  blame  Captain  Huband. 

*  lion.  Captain  liuKNAnt) — Every  one  mnet  admit  that  Captain 
Huband  is  a  moht  ^minstaking  man.  {Hear^  hear.)' 

*  Captain  Hubniul  was  a  painstaking  man.'  Very  trne ;  and 
most  of  the  olLer  Governmenl  ofiicers  might  be  similarly  ar- 
quitlcd  of  all  personal  complaints  made  against  tlicin  :  —  but  this 
acquittal  implies  condcinimtion  of  ibe  system  of  whit  ii  they  arc 
agents.  '  Whoever  estimated  for  the  canseway  conceivf^l  the  jtnyecl 
in  so  unprofessional  a  manner  that  no  euf^inccr  could  carry  it  out.* 
And  yet  money  was  expended  upon  il;  and  Governmenl.  througb 
the  insliumonlalily  of  its  Hoard  of  VVurks,  sanctioned  the  expen- 
diture. '  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  sent  persons  incapable 
of  work  lo  do  wf»rk,  atid  that  these  jihysical  iiitapnbles  were 
obliged  to  be  paid,  who  was  to  blame  ?  Was  il  the  Government  ? 
The  Government  officers?'  Most  certainly  in  ibis  respect  it  was. 
Wherever  lay  the  responsibility,  there  lay  the  blame  ;  and  pt>wer 
and  responsibility  were  necessarily  associated.  The  'genllemonof 
the  country  '  had  no  pow  er  l^)  cm/affc  the  labourers,  whuuj  the  most 
they  could  do  was  to  recommend  for  employment.  They  sent  in- 
dividuals who  desired  employment;  they  bad  no  power  lo  grant 
thrir  desim.  It  must  I>e  confessed,  too,  that,  in  various  instances, 
luulking  upon  the  parade  of  public  works  as  n  mischievous  delu- 
sioDj  a  scheme  from  whicli  »o  good  was  likely  to   be  derived, 
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country  g-entlemen  were  inrliJTcrent  as  to  the  capAbilitles  of  ihe 
persons  thoy  recommended.  The  p<Kjr  were  to  be  fetl,  and  they 
were  taxed  to  provide  food  for  them,  and  ihcy  sent  them  where 
only  the  food  was  to  be  had  :  it  was  an  illusion  gni  up  by  the 
Government  ihat  those  who  were  mainiained  should  pldi/  at 
the  game  of  *  public  works  ^ — a  very  jwpular  ^ame,  where  everybody 
was  to  win  witliout  risk  or  trouble  al  the  expense  of  ilie  gentry — 
and  the  gentry  were  of  opinion  that  no  groat  amount  of  bodily 
strength  was  required  for  such  an  amusement.  Bui,  whatever 
country  gentlemen  thought  or  did,  if  Government  were  serious 
in  its  intentions  that  relief  should  be  strictly  measured  by  work,  it 
ought  to  have  inslructetl  ils  oflicers  to  reject  every  man,  however 
recommended,  who  was  incapable  of  doing  the  work  for  which  he 
asked  to  be  paid,  and  turned  over  the  halt  and  the  blind  to  the  care 
of  the  ordinary  poor-law.  Such  would  have  been  the  strict  prin- 
ciple of  duly;  but  we  confess  we  arc  not  disposed  to  complain 
that  it  was  not  rigorously  followed.  We  cannot  regret  that,  in 
such  a  general  S({uandering,  a  few  pence  fell  into  the  trembling 
hands  of  age  nnd  infirmity. 

^o  man,  we  apprehend,  will  say  or  think  that,  were  the  works 
in  which  the  public  labourers  engaged  works  of  reproductive  in- 
dustry, the  landholder  on  whose  properly  they  were  employed 
would  admit  those  incapahles  whom  the  Government  entertained, 
or  permit  the  assend)lagc  of  those  multitudes  which  rendered 
useful  labour  impossible.  The  island  would  have  worn  a  different 
aspect  had  the  Labour-rate  Act  been  devised  in  a  spirit  of  true 
wisdom.  It  would  nowhere  exhibit  those  tumultuous  gangs  upon 
the  road,  which  made  the  solitudes  of  \hc field  seem  more  painful 
and  more  alarming.  Labour  would  have  a  wholesome  distribu- 
tion; men  wouhl  be  found  working  near  their  homes,  on  perhaps 
their  own  fields,  with  the  quietness  belonging  to  the  familiar  scene, 
and  the  animation  inspired  where  the  labour  is  not  that  of  the 
mere  mercenary,  but  of  one  who  looks  to  future  hanests  for  the 
completion  of  his  recompense.  Social  habits  would  not  have 
been  bmken  up  ;  the  labourer  would  not  have  to  travel  far  for  the 
privilege  to  toil ;  he  would  not  have  to  seek  a  new  abode,  where 
he  was  to  be  associated  with  strangers;  he  would  sleep  under  his 
own  humble  roof;  be  would  sit  al  his  own  fire-sidc,  with  his 
family  groupctl  around  him — he  would  do  as  he  usually  had  done 
in  bad  seasons,  only  that  he  would  have  received  money  xcaffcs  or 
oatmeal  wages  instead  of  potato  tcages.  This  was  the  plan  of 
labour  the  Irish  landholders  most  earnestly  desired,  and  this  was 
the  plan  which  Government  denied  ihem.  Who  is  to  blame  for 
the  results  *»f  the  scheme,  adopted  contrary  to  all  sound  policy, 
and,  we  might  almost  say,  in  <lefiancc  of  nature? 
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Ncarlv  <^ne  million  of  money  has  now  Ijeon  pxppndt'^l  in  tliis 
useless  and  (IeinornliKin<r  labour — a  million  of  money — ami  ihn 
distress  is  rapidly  aug^mcnting:,  the  demands  u]>on  the  Treasury 
are  becnminjr  heavier,  and  ibc  famine-strieken  population  becoming' 
more  disaffeclctl  and  desperate.  Resistance  to  law  lias  become 
fiercer  and  more  resolute;  armed  bands  are  to  be  seen  prowlinpf 
along  the  roads;  even  in  popubms  towns  labourers  have  presente*! 
themselves  before  official  authont)c.s  with  llic  spade  on  one  shoulder 
and  a  musket  on  the  other;  murder  has  been  committed  with  im- 
punity in  the  liif  hi  of  day  in  a  crowded  street ;  old  favourites  of  the 
popular  party,  high  in  station,  ulira-liberal  in  principle,  not  unffe- 
nerous  in  their  habits  of  life,  have  bren  not  merelv  menaced  but 
assailed,  and  have  escaped  wiili  difiicully  from  iheir  pursuers, 
Glooniv  as  are  the  deepening-  prospects  of  the  coming  days,  cheer- 
less and  more  cheerless  as  the  destitution  of  tlie  poor  man  grows, 
tlie  more  animated  becomes  the  trade  i«  jftV(?-<7r7/w;^shopkeepers  in 
country  towns  add  this  new  department  to  their  ci>mmeree;  auc- 
tioneers in  market-places  openly  offer  for  sale  (jun  and  sword  and 
bayonet,  which  gleam  out  ominously,  lifted  above  the  up-turnetl 
faces  of  a  multitude  sftinulated  into  eager  competition;  the  ar- 
mourers' shops  are  busv  ;  and  many  a  time  tho  son  who  has  gone 
to  market  wuh  money  in  hand  lo  purchase  food  for  a  famishing 
household,  neglects  the  cummission,  and  tells  his  hungry  brothers 
fuid  sorrowful  mother  that  he  has  made  better  prorisinn  for  them 
in  bringing  home  arms  and  .ammunition. 

\Ve  can  stale  from  the  best  authority,  that  in  Tipperary  arms 
are  vender!  and  purchased  at  markets  and  fairs  by  persons 
haK-cIad  and  apparently  destitute — so  many  as  three  humlred 
stand  in  one  day.  Kvery  tenant  is  thus  prepared  to  resist  the 
landlord,  agent,  or  bailiff  who  may  venture  lo  execute  a  decree  or 
moke  a  distress.  If  the  landlord  or  bis  <agent  happens  to  reside 
on  or  near  the  properly,  the  hills  and  valleys  resound  during  the 
entire  night  with  the  discharges  of  musketry,  for  the  purpose  of 
intimating  their  state  of  preparation.  There  is  no  security  for 
life  or  property,  nor  C-an  either  be  enjoyed  as  if  the  possessor 
lived  in  a  country  where  a  government  existed,  or  in  wFiich  law 
prevailed.  W'c  fear  the  same  jiiclure  might  be  drawn  of 
most  other  counties  in  the  south  and  west.  Even  in  tbe 
nonh,  and  particularly  where  the  peasantry  are  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion,  fire-arms  are  publicly  offered  for  sale  in  the 
fairs  and  markets,  and  greedily  purchased.  Even  while  we  write, 
a  c.Tse  has  occurred  within  our  own  knowledge,  «)f  several  boxes 
of  fire-arms  having  been  brought  into  the  market  of  a  small  town 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  chieily  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics, 
and  disposed  of  at  the  low  price  of  12*.  (iof.  for  each  gun  and 
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bayonet.  According  to  the  Carhw  Sciiiivel  of  Inst  week,  tbcre 
was  a  public  Auction  in  tbat  place,  al  which  ;)00  puns.  ICOO 
])istols,  5000  percussion-caps.  iScc.  Sec,  were  disposed  of — and  such 
was  ihe  'anxiety  of  the  pcnsantrv*  that  *  the  supply  did  not  equal 
the  demand.'  This  Auction  was  a  noticeable  feature — but  the 
sale  of  a  very  cheap  kind  of  fire-arms  by  itinerant  traders  prevails 
in  every  county  in  Ireland,  and  continues  to  increase. 

We  subjoin  the  advertisement  of  a  vender  of  arms  in  a  country 
town,  bearing^  as  its  motto  an  extract  of  Mr,  Laboucbere's  letter. 

*  TO  THE  rCVLIC. 

'  *'  The  right  r\f  carrying  arms  for  lawful  objectx,  which  errri/ 
Irishman  now  possessfji*'-^ Chief  Secretari/  s  letter. 

*  Peter  Flanagan,  locksmith  and  gimmukcr,  gro'eful  for  past  favours, 
begs  leave  to  inform  his  fricmU  and  the  public  in  general,  that  he  has 
just  received  his  winter  assortment  of  Hre-arraa  from  Birmingliam  direct, 
which  lie  is  enabled  to  dispose  of  on  the  must  moderate  tcrnts. 

'  N'.B. — Guns,  piaiols,  and  all  kinds  of  arna  repaired. 

*  27,  JJigh  Street.' 

What  is  to  be  tlic  end  of  this?  Are  we  prepared  in  England 
to  comply  with  Mr.  O'Connell's  demand  of  ibirty  mdlions  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  small  farms  from  which  the  occupiers  liave  been 
seduced  by  the  temptation  of  Government  work?  Has  any  one 
thought  what  is  to  be  done  with  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
armed  labourers  who  cannot  be  turned  offor  disbanded  at  pleasure  ? 
Will  the  Government  which  has  evoked  this  terrible  apparition 
conjure  it  hence?  Has  it  been  inadvertentiv  summoned?  Or  has 
it  been  called  up  with  deIil>eratiou  and  purpose ;  and  is  the 
country  to  be  abandoneil  to  it  ? 

The  declaration  of  Lord  John  Russell  respectinet  the  cotn])ul- 
sion  to  which  the  holders  of  real  property  were  to  become  leyally 
subject,  was  forcibly  dilated  on  in  a  manifesto  cuntainini;  Mr. 
O'Connell's  reading;  of  the  Minister's  bill;  and  if  Mr.  La- 
bouchcre's  letter  of  instructions  to  the  Irish  magistrates  (which  he 
ought  to  liavc  known  was  wholly  superfluous  as  regarded  them,  but 
which  might  sot  other  parties  on  inquiring  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  arms  might  be  *  tatt fully*  canied)  were  to  be  wo\*en  into 
one  piece  with  the  two  preceding  notificalions,  a  very  consislent 
scheme  could  be  shaped  out — but  a  scheme  by  no  means  favour- 
able to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order.  The  CSovcm- 
ment  had  declared  landlords  legally  chargeable  with  a  provision 
for  the  poor,  and  at  the  same  lime  proclaimed  that  the  re- 
strictions which  had  embarrassed  the  mass  of  the  people  in  their 
acquisition  of  arms,  ever  since  the  beginning,  or  before  the 
beginning,  of  the  last  century  were  now  removed.  This  was 
doing  much  which  agitators  could  turn  to  a  pernicious  account ; 
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but  wUen  landlords  were  found,  under  the  double  duress  of 
ihe  Gijvernmcni  and  llie  mob,  to  acquiesce  in  lUe  principle  of 
ronfisraiion — when  ibe  ji(X)r  were  fnund  oag-er  in  the  exorcise 
o(  iheir  new  privilcjie  lo  make  invcstmenis  in  iho  shape  of  arms 
and  amniuniiion — and  when  the  Chief  Secretary  had  viduntecred 
his  curious  lecture  on  the  legilimatc  arming  of  thn  populacx?,  it 
wuuld  not  be  irrational  to  imagine  that  a  more  sxtlAlc  spirit  than 
their  own  g^uided  the  cabinet  councils  (»f  Downing  Street  and 
Dublin  Ciullo — a  spirit  of  mure  deadly  hostility  a<^ninst  the 
landed  interest  of  Ireland,  and  iis  corollary.  Kn^flisli  connexion. 

There  jjiay  be  a  motive  mure  to  bo  drcade<l  than  mere  vul^r 
disaflfcction.  It  is  manifest  that  ngennes  are  at  work  which  pro- 
pose OS  their  end  the  formation  in  Ireland  of  what  they  call  a 
national  union,  because  its  essence  is  hostility  to  England,  into 
w  hich  aU  the  parlies  of  old  times  arc,  they  pretend,  to  be  absorbed. 
Many  indinduais  of  energy  and  ability  have  engaged  in  this 
design;  and,  as  yet.  no  person  of  commanding  influence  nnd  sta- 
tion has  taken  a  decided  pari  against  it.  Mr.  O'Connell  is  now 
applying  himself  to  the  assailable  points  in  the  great  proprietary 
class,  with  more  dei^terity  th.in  he  needed  to  acquire  influence 
over  the  masses  ;  though  indeed  some  of  the  very  topics  he  at 
one  time  urged  to  make  the  populace  conscui>us  of  their  power 
are  those  of  which  he  now  avails  himself  to  convince  the  gentry 
that,  unless  they  unite  into  a  cnmpacl  body,  and  unite  with  him, 
to  guard  themselves  against  British  legislation,  they  must  sink 
under  its  oppressive  enactments.  We  shall  nut  be  susjicctcd  of 
countenancing  such  a  conspiracy.  There  is  no  salvation  for 
either  Knglnnd  or  Ireland,  but  above  all  for  the  gentry  of  Ire- 
land, but  in  the  mainlpiiance  of  the  union  and  the  integrity  of 
the  emjiirc  -  hut  we  must  say  that  a  course  of  legislation  and 
govennuent,  such  as  we  have  been  e:cposing,  would  explain,  if  it 
could  not  excuse,  some  desperate  resolution  on  the  part  of  men 
who,  seeing  themselves  between  two  imminent  dangers,  should 
ftllow  a  feeling  of  inilignaiion  to  decide  them  as  to  which  they 
would  brave.  Lord  .Tohn  Russell,  when  withdrawing  the  Arms 
Bdl,  did  not  disguise 

*  liis  f;cn5«  of  the  innrooscd  responMbilily  thus  incurred  by  his  Govern- 
ment. The  comlitiun  of  Ircliuid,^  he  said,  ^cncuurHges  nic  lu  Lope 
that  when  Parliament  parts  nltugclhcr  wii'n  these  restrJctionff  wc  may 
find  that  the  state  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  cuiibte  us  altugeihcr  to 
dispense  with  them.  (Cheere.)  But  at  the  same  time  I  &huuld  say, 
as  strongly  as  possible^  that  Her  Majesty's  ministers  wdl  only  consider 
their  responBibility  for  the  safety  of  life  nnd  property  in  Ireland  in- 
crcflscd — that  whatever  mcaturcs  may  be  necessary  cither  fyr  the  slrm- 
gcnt  maintenance  of  the  existing  laws^  or  for  the  enforcement  of  all  the 
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prnvifiions  of  the  Inw  for  tlic  preservation  of  the  pcnre  in  Trelnnd,  or  if 
xt  ifiould  he  unforfunatrly  ?irrcsxtlr;/  to  demand  rstraordinary  jwtcer* 
to  preserve  life  and  property  in  Irrhnd,  we  will  not  shrink  frum  our 
(Inly  (cheers)  ;  and  thiit  wc  ure  determined — ^hoping  uud  helicvini;  eft 
wc  do  that  it  will  be  pojsible  uot  to  resort  to  eximurdinary  mensuren 
which  nmy  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  subject  (hcnr!  hear!)^ — ^thai  we  arc 
determined  that  the  aecvirity  of  life  tinU  property  in  Ireland  ttlinll  nut 
suffer.     (Loud  applause,)' 

Such  was  tho  mintstpvial  pledge — the  time  has  cnmc  for  ibp 
redemption  of  it.  Tho  roncoision  to  which  il  was  annexed  ha<l 
been  extorted,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sav,  by  the  demands  of 
ihe  Repeal  partv  In  Ireland.  Willi  his  usual  prudence,  Mr, 
0'C<nniell  took  care  that  this  should  bo  no  secret.  '  requesting-.' 
in  Ci)ncilialion  Hall,  in  Dublin,  on  the  sorne  d'lf/  on  which  L«inl 
Juhn  Russell  uttered  his  rniractaljroi  in  I*arllnni<:nt — that  same 
memorable  seventeenth  of  August — '  that  a  ])etilionon  the  subject 
of  the  Arms  Bdl,  conlainin]?  50,000  siffnatures,  should  uot  be 
forwarded,  because  he  had  that  morning  received  intelligence 
Ihat  the  Government,  in  Mmph'nnce  mth  the  ins/ies  of  the  Inisu 
pcoi't.i:,  hod  wtTiiDR.wvN  THAT  Ml"  \sL'Ri-:.'  The  announcement 
was  received  with  loud  cheers,  heartier,  no  doidu.  than  jfrecied 
the  ministerial  communication  in  Parliament,  and  was  spread 
Abroad  throup-hnnt  the  couulrv.  an^l  more  especially  nmou'r  the 
classes  upon  whom  its  effect  would  be  most  mischievous,  far  more 
industriously  than  the  lame  and  impotent  pledjre  which  fcdlowed, 
without,  for  any  praclicnl  purpose,  inendinjj  Lord  John's  most 
rashp  weak,  and  miscliievuus  coiu'ession.  Will  the  same  influ- 
ence b\  which  the  noble  Lord  was  coerced  into  this  humiliniinc: 
submission,  forbid  him  now  lu  redeem  his  piedje  ?  Has  he  more 
dirt  to  eat? 

Tt  may  possiblv  be  repardrd  as  fully  and  weali  fear  on  our 
ports  To  see  in  this  niinamenl  the  stntn^esl  symptom  yet  exhi- 
bited of  the  possibility  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union.  'No  such 
result,*  we  may  be  told,  '  can  be  rensonablv  apprehended.  The 
Imperial  }';viliami'nt  will  not  yield.'  We  do  not  undertake  lo 
say  what  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  not  do,  after  its  pennilting" 
the  l^ite  minister  U»  repeal,  in  18I(>.  his  own  corn  law  of  IS42, 
and  Lord  Jt>hn  Russell  to  withdraw  his  own  Arms  Act  within  tea 
days  after  its  projH)sal,  and  at  a  crisis  when,  if  there  never  ha<l 
Iwen  an  Arms  Act  before,  it  had  become  indispensablv  neces- 
sary; but  we  boldly  allirm  that  a  most  awful  responsibility  im- 
pends over  those  who  have  seduced  or  driven  the  bewildered 
Parliament  into  such  perilous  inconsistencies. 

There  is  a  department  of  the  Irish  newspapers,  called  'State 
of  the  Country/  which   statesmen   might   read  lyitli   advantage, 
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8ml  n-bich  lias  at  tlils  ilay  a  feature  of  novelty  to  pive  it  ntlili- 
tionnl  recommendation.  It  describes  two  processes  not  usually 
iouiid  in  close  association — one  the  agencies  to  relieve  sufferings 
by  rhnrilabie  exenitin.  and  the  other  the  violence  and  crime 
fur  which  a  similar  end  is  made  ihc  ]:rctcxt.  One  cfdiinni  \\'\\\ 
contain  the  bL'nevoIenl  pi(jccedinys  at  petty  sessions  and  reliel* 
committees — and  jiarallel  to  it  will  be  tound  recitals  of  lawless- 
ness and  barbarity — bodies  of  men  appearing  in  arms  —  bur- 
glaries to  procure  arms  —  robberies  —  skirmishes,  in  which  the 
armed  peasaiilry  uy  ihelr  newly  and  *  le^iiimalely '  atquired 
muskets  upon  ilie  police — murders,  :ttton<)cd  willi  all  the  usual 
revoliing;  circumstances,  the  cruellies  *tf  unsparing  vengeance,  the 
horrors  of  mercenary  assiissination,  Such  enoimitjes,  fulUming  in 
the  train  of  such  mercies  —  for  charity  hnd  tlie  precedence  of 
criuie — denote  a  mi)re  than  ordinary  degree  of  lawlessness  and 
malignity,  or  else  a  pur]iose  of  graver  ambition  that  prudent 
statesmen  should  he  anxious  to  investigate. 

Hut  what  should  the  Legislature  and  ihe  OovernTnent  do?  This 
is  a  question  to  which  we  almost  think  the  best  answer  wouUl  be 
■ — undo  all  they  have  done — and  this  they  will  have  to  do.  But 
the  f|uestion  is  of  more  general  application,  an<l  we  have  be- 
fore ns  hundreds  of  schemes  for  the  rcgcneraiinu  of  Ireland, 
for  which  everybr.dv  seems,  al'ier  the  hint  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  tci 
consider  this  as  a  most  opportune  and,  so  far,  Inchf  orcnsiun. 
The  famine,  it  seems,  is  a  blessing  because  it  affords  a  necessity 
for  doing  si/mething,  and  an  excuse  for  doing  anything.  The 
patient  is  dying  of  one  acute  disease,  and  instead  of  confining  our 
attention  to  that,  wc  are  invited  to  take  this  moment  lor  curing 
him  of  several  natural  defurmiiies  with  which  he  was  born,  and 
divers  chronic  complaints  which  have  been,  they  say,  for  years 
and  >ear8  nccnmuhilinir  upiin  hint,  I'W  our  part,  wo  will  not 
condescend  to  notice  the  ill-limed  quackeries  with  wljtch  our  eyes 
and  cars  are  assailed  Irom  all  sides.  We  have  reascii  lo  fear  that 
some  of  them  will  bo  adopled  and  propounded  by  the  (lovcrn- 
ment  in  pursunnce  of  that  great  axiom  of  Irish  polic} — doiny 
something!  Wlicn  the  Ministers  produce  their  'some  new  things/ 
we  will  deal  with  them. 

We  do  not  (lucsiion  that  passing  events  must  throw  great  and 
important  lights  on  ihe  slate  of  Ireland,  ami  afford  useful  data 
for  future  and  calmer  legislation.  The  calunuLv  ihut  immediately 
presses  upon  us  has,  however,  little  or  nothing  to  do  wiih  the 
indigenous — we  may  soadl  them — evils  (»f  Ireland.  It  is  aHlicling 
equally  the  sober  and  orderly  Presbyterian  population  of  the 
Higldands;  and  to  set  about  legislaliug  for  the  gcnerni  improve- 
meiit  Iff  Ireland,  under  the  bewildering   pressure  of  the  hour, 
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couUI  ouly  be  legislating  —  lis  Mirabeau  said  of  basty  uill- 
iiiakin^ — ' ob  irnto,  ah  unhecilU,  a  territo,  a  deliraute?'  NolbinjEf 
but  passion  or  folly  could  think  tbe  moment  of  a  conflagration  a 
fit  time  for  making  a  new  arrangement  of  the  furniture,  or  a  fresh 
distribution  of  the  offices  of  a  family  mansion.  Wbeu  we  bare 
extinguiabed  ibe  fire,  it  will  be  time  enousfb  to  ibink  of  precau- 
tions f(jr  the  future.  The  inosl  we  can  now  do  is  to  diligently 
prepare  ourselves  for  lurnlnff  to  account  tbe  information  wbich 
this  s]>tMies  of  earibqimke  will  have  opened  to  us.  This  sbould 
be  carefully  collected  for  future  use. 

'J'here  is,  however,  we  repeat,  u  duly  by  which  all  other  con- 
siderations must  be  precetled,  and  which  applies  equally  in  point 
of  conscience,  though  differently  in  degree,  to  our  less  iinporiunnle 
and  troublesome,  but  not  therefore  less  interesting  and  deserving, 
fellow-subjects  of  Scollnnd.  Famine  claims  the  first  atleu- 
tion.  It  is  Go*rs  visitation,  and  should  not  be  postponed  for  any 
less  momentous  concern.  How  many  human  beings  are  likely 
to  suffer  under  it  ?  How  long  will  the  visitation  endure?  This  is 
the  urgency  which  demands  immediate  attention.  Then  follow 
ibe  questions^ — ^What  amount  of  money  must  be  raised  for  ihc 
sustenance  of  life  ?  Upon  xvhom  shall  the  burden  of  repayment  be 
laid?  How  shall  the  expmdilurc  needful  for  the  present  scarcity 
be  appropriated  ?  To  this  last  and  very  important  question,  as 
respects  Ireland  at  least,  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  landholders  seem  to  give  the  true  answer.  The 
owners  of  the  soil  in  many  instances  are  very  much  impoverished 
— the  poorer  clasies  of  the  tenantry  starving  under  the  blight  of 
potatoes — the  wealthier  sufiVnng  under  accumulated  burdens, 
their  rents  unpaid,  their  renlul  taxed,  their  volnnlary  offerings 
also  (voluntary  offerings  which  the  pressure  has  rendered  com- 
pulsory) tending  to  increase  their  embarrassments — are  they  able 
to  till  their  grounds  as  they  ought  to  be  cultivated,  after  such  a 
year  as  the  p.ast,  in  apprehension  of  the  season  which  is  approach- 
ing ?  ImperfecUoii  in  the  measures  of  the  Legislature  and  Go- 
vernment defeated  the  project  which  was  once  entcrlained  of  a 
system  of  drainage  extended  over  the  face  of  the  country.  I'hc 
mischief  thus  done  can  be  repaired  now  only  by  aiding  the  agri- 
culturist who  needs  assistance,  on  ihe  terms  already  ofl'ered  to 
bim,  but  leaving  him  free  to  select  the  kind  and  the  sphere  of 
labour  which  he  shall  prefer.  How  many  labourers  will  farmers 
and  landlords  employ  and  pay?  is  ihequeslion  which  Government 
should  now  propose ;  and  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  objection  that  the  sums  expended  on  the  soil  in  spring  shall  aid 
in  prolecling  the  country  against  an  autumn  and  winter  of  scarcity. 
If  all  the  labour  in  the  market  cannot  find  employment,  property 

of 


of  enfT  descriplMMi  shoaid  be  made  answcnfale  for  ihe  commtMi 
dntj  ai  all  neo^  and  rereoiie  thus  raised,  to  meet  a  great  emer- 
^cocT,  xhoBid  be  di^iosed  of  viih  the  discxedoa  whidi  so  stdema 
an  oocasBon  dcmaiads. 

This  will  be  the  first  dorr  of  the  Legislature,  and  ve  hare  ui> 
doubt  that  it  has  alreadr  staged  the  serious  attenticHi  of  the 
Gorcnmient ;  who,  we  think,  hare  hitherto  shown  (except  in  the 
grand  l^islatire  errors  originaUr  commxtted,  and  their  devx^atioa 
of  patroQ^e  and  anihoritT  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  O'Cmmell)  a 
laodable  desire  to  make  as  little  chan^  in  the  ordinarj  course  of 
things  as  was  possible — thej  hare,  we  think,  wiselr  abstained 
fircHn  soondii^  an  ostentations  alarm — thev  hare  not  assembled 
Parliament  in  nerroos  haste ;  they  hare  exercised,  we  have  no 
doubt,  their  best  diligence  in  providing  food,  bat  they  bare  done 
•o  with  the  discretioa  and  quiet  firmness  of  men  wlw  command 
their  own  fears  in  order  not  to  alarm  others.  We  wish  we  could 
persuade  ourselres  that  thej  have  made  up  their  minds  to  pursue 
the  same  coarse  in  Parliament  We  entirely  reje^  the  painful 
suspicion  which  we  know  has  prevailed  in  some  quarters,  that 
they  have  from  the  beginning  purposed  the  ruin  of  the  Irish 
landed  proprietors,  and  the  accomplishment  of  it  by  such  a 
neiarxous  contrivance  as  the  Labour-rate  Bill.  Such  motives 
may  perhaps  have  actuated  some  of  their  secret  and  subtle 
tempters,  bnt  cannot  have  entered  into  the  hearts  of  English 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  class,  and  several  of 
them  distingfuished  by  personal  qualities  entirely  worthy  of  their 
station.  We  believe  that  *  cunning  su^^estion  *  misled  and  *  pres- 
sure from  without  *  precipitated  them  into  the  career  which  has 
proved  so  disastrous.  They  have  not  erred  beyond  recall — they 
may  yet  return  to  safer  courses,  and  even  repair  much  of  the 
mischief  they  have  wrought  Will  they  volunteer  a  generous 
confession  thiat  they  have  erred  and  are  desirous  to  amend  t — or 
will  they  persist,  until  the  Legislature  compels  them  to  change 
their  course,  or  until  a  great  national  convulsion  has  been  the  issue 
of  the  guilty  experiment?  Whatever  be  the  issue,  this  is  a  truth 
which  ought  to  be  remembered — Lord  John  Russell's  Govern- 
ment found  Ireland,  after  a  year  of  a  severe  visitation,  compara- 
tively prosperous  and  tranquil,  or  only  disturbed  by  the  conse- 
quences of  that  deplorable  struggle  of  which  he  gave  the  first 
signal.  It  had  ample  time,  and  was  assured  of  ample  support 
in  making  provision  for  a  second  year*s  scarcity,  of  which  notices 
not  to  be  misunderstood  were  numerous  and  obvious.  With  such 
knowledge,  and  with  such  power  at  his  command,  bis  Govern- 
ment offered  undeniable  testimony  to  the  peacefulness  of  the 
country  in  the  withdrawal  of  all  restraints  on  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms. 
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nrnis.  The  present  stale  of  ihe  country  is,  therefore,  that  ivhich 
the  Government  has  iiiade  it,  and  which  it  must  now  endeavour 
W  unmake  it.*  We  do  not  want  quack  remedies  for  duublful 
diseases — remedies  in  the  effect  of  which  nobody  heUeves.  for 
diseoscs  on  the  muses  of  which  no  two  e\'cn  of  the  uoslruni* 
inongeis  are  ao^rectl.  We  must  first  endeavour  to  restore  the 
country  to  a  slate  of  safrty.  Vou  cannot  expect  ihe  beneficent 
influence  of  resident  landlords  in  a  country  in  which  murder  dogs 
their  walks  and  besieges  their  LuUbcs.  Vnu  cannot  expect  a  fer- 
tilising^ employment  uf  capital  on  a  soil  wlicrc  rent  is  treated  us 
if  it  were  robbery,  and  paid  by  a  bullet.  You  must  not  fa- 
fililale  to  the  reckless  jieasunl  the  acquisition  of  the  weapon  which 
Itangj  before  him  in  his  idle  hour  to  sug^esl  the  facility  iff  crime. 
Wo  must  have  aslrtnpenl  Anns  Act — one  that  can  be  practically 
and  effectually  worked.  Wc  must  havca  real  and  etVicienl  Coercion 
Act — one  thai  will  vest  such  discreliimary  powers  in  the  Gin-crn- 
nienl  as  will  enable  it  on  every  enicrgrncy  to  afi'ord  prompt  pro- 
tection to  the  well-disposed  by  phtcing  districts,  if  necessary,  under 
militmy  law,  as  well  as  to  extend  to  llicin  the  advaniat^es  uf  a 
summary  enfrtrcemeni  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  and  authority  of 
the  laws.  Tliese  or  some  tantamount  measures  are  immediately 
necessary,  V\'e  must  also  have  a  rational  and  cfieclivu  poor-law, 
forme<1not  on  abstract  theories,  but  on  a  cxmscicntious  ctinsideru- 
lion  of  ihovery  ^implicated  circimislances  of  the  country  and  the 
very  peculiar  character  of  the  pctJpIe — real  and  undescrvetl  dcsli- 
tuiitm  must  he  relieved,  but  the  must  jralous  care  must  be  exer- 
cised that  public  charily  docs  nut  become  a  buuiily  on  idlenesA 
and.  wiml  is  cerlnin  to  be  the  consequence  of  any  such  improvi- 
dence, an  extensive  confiscation  of  ]>roperty.  All  ajipcar  to 
jrive  Lord  Bessborough  and  Mr.  Labuurhcrc  credit  iur  good 
intentions;  and  certainly  iherc  cannot  be  two  more  amiable  and 
charitable  men;  but  no  party  seems  to  have  the  least  reliance  on 
iheir  abdily  for  the  government  of  Ireland  at  the  present  crisis. 
The  L*>rd  Lieutenant's  suhmissiun  to  Mr.  OX'onneirs  being 
*  viceroy  over  him,'  with  his  known  deference  to  other  less  avow- 
ablc  iniluences,  and  Mr.  Lalxjucherc's  most  unfortunate  com- 
mentary on  the  expiration  of  the  Arms  Act,  have  deprivetl  them, 
it  is  said,  of  that  respect  and  confidence  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  conduct  the  Government  of  Ireland  in  much  less  critical 
circumstances.  I'or  our  own  parts,  we  have  no  distrust  of  tlie 
men,  and  complain  only  of  the  measures  into  which  they  Luvc 

*  It  is  kmnvii  lo  ct'trytindy  in  Iielam!,  thai  ii]h(Ii  tlie  [a«»m;  of  Lunl  Klliin'c  Aimt 
Hill  in  t8i  1,  Itie  iwuii'iiila  iiiclantly  |)titt«il  with  anni  to  tucli  aii  rxirtti  that  tlir  irJci:  tir 
llinu  fell  lapidly.  I'lic  ru«li  Tui  jiurcliojiing  wca|XMis  cumoieiiceLl  tlic  murtient  Lunl 
Jubn  Ru»5«1l  j>rurK>unc«(l  Ibe  Artni  Bill  ratiuct. 
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been  or  may  be  sctluced  or  forced  by  ilie  uiUi-Kns:1ish  f.onsj»iraey, 
^v ho&e  iuBueiices  ibeir  masterji  in  Duy^ iiing  blieet  seem  ta 
obey. 

We  tru3t  we  Unve  said  noibing;  that  can  a^gravntc  ibe  uiiscbief* 
\Vc  tiUsL  ihc  Turies  will  be  tbc  first  to  buil  atiy  ^ood  symptoms 
in  itiL*  Govcinmciit.  It  is  tbe  natural  policy  and  inclination  ol' 
that  party  to  support  tlic  Crown  in  all  that  is  proper,  and  indeed 
ill  all  that  is  even  tulfrabli* ;  and  ibis  inc-linalion  becomes  a  duly 
wbcn,  on  the  one  band,  ibcrc  are  great  naiional  interests  at 
stake,  and  when,  on  tbe  other,  ibe  only  alternative  of  ibe  ex- 
isiinji  niinisiry  seems  li>  be  the  refuse  ot  tbe  last.  \Vc  humbly 
trust  that  the  Conservative  leaders  will  feel  as  we  du,  that  the 
i'wiX.  anrl  pressing;  object  is  to  feed  Ireland  ;  the  next — if  indeed 
il  be  not  on  a  line  with  the  other — iti  tt>  tender  life  and  [uo- 
j'Crty  secure  ;  and  then,  in  dtio  course,  must  follow  some  ade- 
quate measures  for  putting  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  and 
tlan^erous  farce  of  associations  for  the  Kepeal  of  the  Union. 
These  are  the  uijrenl  objects.  The  remedies  for  minor  evils, 
and  tbe  ctMisideralion  of  all  organic  experiments,  should  be 
]K>st|Htned  till  the  f^real  in^lunt  ]>ertl  shal)  be  averted — and  we 
me  far  from  sayirip  that  this  jieril  may  not  be  of  ulliinale 
bencRt  in  guidiii;;;  aiul  f.it-ililalin<r  future  leg^islation  on  those 
many  and  very  impottunt  points  in  the  comblion  ot  Ireland  to 
which  we  and  everybody  else  have  so  often  referred. 

But  winle  Ireland  uccupies  the  first  place  in  the  anxieties  of 
the  hour,  ne  must  not  foigct  that  there  are  here  amongst  our- 
selves manv  momentous  tojiirs  of  c<mcern  and  alarm.  And  we 
cannot,  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  concluding  sesivion  of  a 
parliament  assembled,  a!as,  under  very  dilVcrent  auspices  and 
prospects  froin  Ihoso  undi  r  which  il  will  separate — we  cannot,  we 
say,  take  leave  of  our  readers  at  this  important  crisis  vilbout  vcn- 
luriii^  to  say  a  frw  words  on  a  subject  vthich  occupies  at  this 
moment  a  great  sbnre  of  public  altt-'Ulion.  and  which  we  feel  to 
be  of  \ilal  importance,  not  merely  lo  tbe  Conservative  party,  but 
to  the  great  inieresis  of  the  country,  with  which  wc  ahta)s  con- 
sider lUe  Conservan've  p.irty  as  cbsenlially  identidd. 

V\  IjiIc  we  strcnuinisly  exhort  thcin  lo  resist  all  propo&ilious 
for  changes  in  Ireland,  we  are  not  less  alive  to  a  like  danger 
in  England — and  we  earnestly  deprecate  any  such  attempts, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  come.  For  instance — wc  have  been 
very  sorry  to  sec  in  many  of  tbe  most  respectable  and  inilucntial 
friends  of  British  agricutlure  a  resolution  lo  endeavour,  during 
tbe  ensuing  session,  to  repe.nl  Ujp  mnll-tax.  Well  might  '  1''.  C.  * 
predict  that  the  Manchester  League  would  prove  a  fruitful 
mother  —  but  for  an  Anti'Malt'  Tax  League^  applauded  by 
formers,  wo  were  not  *|uiie  prepared.     We  look   upon   sucb  a 
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Anil  it  is  rot  even  ibc  amount  of  \\\e  dunlkd  income  tax  that  so 
much  nlnnris  us  (though  that  is  serious  piioiip;h)  ns  the  abn>^ation 
uf  that  great  and  safest  principle  of  laxnlion — ihc  taxinjp:  nil  ranks 
pro  rata,  which  can  onW  be  done  by  hghl  taxation  of  articles  in 
universal  use.  Suppose  thata  sirnnge  coalition  betnccii  an  Anti- 
malt-duty  section  of  the  Protectionists  and  Sir  Robert  I'eel 
should  force,  or  perha]>s  wc  should  say  encourage,  the  Ministry 
to  adopt  'he  I'cel  principle,  whnt  uill  hcc*>ine  of  the  Ira-dulies, 
above4,bC0,U00/.— lhc!.u{;ar-dutios.5.000,0('W- — nay.ihctobncco- 
dutics,  above  4,^00,C{XV. ,  wiiich  would  be.  with  the  inalt-dulv,  a 
defalcation  of  near  2U,000,0U0/. — besides  all  ihe  other  articles  now 
proBlablc  to  the  Exchequer,  because  they  reach — ihcMi^h  in  small 
individual  items — the  mats  of  uiankind  ?  They  must  all  be  re- 
pealed and  replaced  by  another,  and  another,  and  still  another 
luin  of  the  screw  of  the  prcat  engine  thai  pumjis  up  income,  and 
will  pump  it  up  till  the  well  runs  dry  !— Quadrupling  the  income- 
tax  would  not  meet  the  deficicMicy  !  It  is  intimated  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  wc  have  on  our  table  one  or  two  pamphlets  to  prove 
the  proposition,  dial  it  would  be  well  lo  abolish  all  luxation  on 
i'onsuuiption,  and  have  n  ^t-neial  income-tax.  No  doubt,  if  some 
of  the  plulusu])hcrs  of  Lnpu\a  would  discover  some  measure  and 
some  means  lo  apporliun  and  o}lIcct  an  nicome-lax  from  the 
whole  bulk  of  mankind  who  live  by  their  labour,  the  income-tax 
might  replace  all  others,  though  we  think  very  injuriously — as  we 
behcve  there  are  f^reat  moral  and  social  advantages  in  measuritij^ 
taxation  by  consumption,  and  indeed  hear  with  astonishment  that 
any  grave  stolrsman  can  advocate  a  system  uniler  ivhich  no  cncou- 
iiLgement  uhaievcr  shall  attend  on  personal  thrill — no  bonus  sus- 
lata  the  grand  domestic  virtues  of  care  and  self-denial ; — but 
even  the  wildest  theorists  cannot  venture  to  propose  a  direct 
iDcome-lax  on  ibose  who  have  no  income  but  daily  wages,  and 
therefore,  lo  maintain  an}thin<r  like  logic  or  justice  in  their  ero- 
nomistical  visions,  ihcy  arc  forced  to  carry  us  back  lo  the  days  ot 
Richard  II.  and  VVal  'J'_>ler,  and  gravely  prop»se  an  income-tax 
for  all  abuve  the  hired  classes,  and  for  lliem  a  poll-tax  ! 

'  The  olijccl  beiuff  to  comfiet  the  tower  rauks  as  a  body  to  pay  their 
just  propmtiou  in  ihe  lorm  of  a  direct  lax  to  the  Siare — substituting  jn 
the  case  uf  the  mt'chbuic,  the  skilled  a^ti^an,  the  agricultiiral  Ubuurer 
—  all  nt  weekly  wages  or  at  daily  labour — a  lax  per  head — which  is  in 
fact  an  income-ttu:  called  hy  another  naiiie,^* 

As   if  the  farthing  a  pint  on  potter  was  not  an   infinitely  better, 
safer,  less  onerous,  and  more  popular  inemnc  tax  than  any  modifi- 

*  *T1ie  liic<iine  Tsx;  ill  Extrmltm  at  tlw  pKtciit  Hate  prnposnl  to  all  Clum.  Uy 
William  HajrStHW.'  pp.  9,  10. 
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cniion  pf  a  poll-tax — the  most  outrageously  unjust  and  intolerable 
imposilion  that  ever  lyrannv  devised. 

Wc  are,  we  conscientiously  believe,  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice. If  the  jrreat  country  party,  however  justly  indignant  at  ihe 
treatment  they  have  receive<l,  should  forget  that  their  duty  is 
essentially  of  a  defensive  character,  and  should  be  misled  or  ex- 
aipenilcd  into  measures  of  blind  vexation  and  impotent  veneeniice. 
ihey  wdl  only  help  to  wmk  out  the  machinations  of  their  enemies 
— afford  the  perliaps  rrluciant  miiiisier  fresh  temptation  to 
revolutionise  landed  pr(»perly  in  [r(Mand— and  enable  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  q^ratify  his  avowed  inclinatians  by  revidutionisin":  taxation 
in  England.  If  they  are  deluded  into  any  kind  of  cimlilion  with 
ibose  wlio  would  derange  ibe  ancient  ri-rhls  of  properly  or  sub- 
vert our  ancient  system  i\i  finance,  ihey  tbcmselves  will  be  the 
first  victims;  and  the  repeal  of  the  mnlt-lax  will  be  another — 
but  a  longer  antl  more  irretiievable  step  even  than  llic  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws—in  a  career  that  must  end  in  a  jtartial^  arbitrary, 
and  all-absorbing  income-tax,  a  general  cimfiscation  of  property, 
and  the  overthrow  of  our  present  |Mdiucal  and  social  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  standing  between  two  such  adversaries  as 
Lord  J*>hn  Russell  and  Sir  Ri>bert  I'eel- — who,  though  professing 
the  same  general  dnrtrines,  are  ^cl  dissevered  bv  iheir  own  rival 
ambitions  am!  the  personal  interests  of  ibeir  followers — the  Con- 
servatives, in  and  out  of  Parlinmnnt,  ocrupv  a  powerful  position. 
Even  in  the  House  of  Ciunmons  they  are  admitted  lo  be  an  over* 
mnich  for  either  of  the  factions  (we  believe  that  ihcy  are  an  over- 
match  for  both),  but  their  position  is  Torres  Vfdras — one  nf  re- 
sistance, not  of  ntcick — in  which  they  should  bide  their  lime, 
conscious  of  their  power,  and  therefore  not  impatient  for  a  display 
of  il.  Their  policy  and  their  duty  are  to  endeavour^  bya  constant, 
keen,  nnd  jealous  aliendance.  to  check  (and  they  will  have  quite 
enough  lo  do)  the  scries  of  innmalions — groat  and  small,  Kntrlish 
and  Irish — with  which  wc  are  menaced.  Whether  Lord  Ji>hn 
Russell  and  Sir  Hoberl  Peel  sacrifice  their  characters  by  n 
coalition,  or  their  strength  by  mutual  hostilities — xvhclher  they  are 
to  appear  as  allies  or  rivals — the  Conservatives  have  abund-mt 
power,  if  employed  wilb  discipline  and  discreliftn,  to  perform  for 
the  rest  of  tliis  Parliament,  and  we  hi>pe  still  more  so  in  ihe 
next,  their  great  and  peculiar  duty — to  t&kc  care  ne  quid  detrimenti 
respublica  capiat. 

NoTK. — Wau  of  the  Punjab. 

\h  an  article  on  tlie  AVar  of  the  Punjab,  in  our  155th  Number  (June, 
1840),  the  following  sentences  occur: — 
*  Iftlirrr  liad  been  urgent  v^nntmu  uUkikJ  to    onl  Kllm^nrutigli  m  fnvoiir  ol  a 

pMc^rui 


peaceful  reign,  llifl  wivli  both  of  llie  DinKiton  and  of  tha  Cabinet  on  that  bead  vu  ex- 

preued  witli  inrreued  ^aTV/eiitwa  toSirHeitry  Hardiiijje It  ts  necemry  toita.ie  all 

lltla  cleatU ,  in  nrdrr  that  llic  inie  ciiisei  of  our  seeming  iinprejnTedneM  tnenrounter 
t)ie  dajtgrr  ft  a  Sikli  inriuioii,  wlien  it  cnmr,  may  he  undvrtliHKl . . .  .Sir  Hcur)-  rutn-ed 
upon  the  dutin  of  Lis  (.fHce  more  ojiKious  lliiirt  iiThuus  aiiy  other  Governor- Gmeml 
tud  erer  hefii  before  him  ro  lignalise  the  entire  temi  of  br<  irjideiicr  in  India  by  lb* 
lueful  labours  of  jieace.  At  tbe  ■amf  litne  lie  did  not  eonsidrr  himself  bound  either  to 
cciiBUie  or  to  retruce  the  »tew  vliicli  hij  prrJecejwpr  uight  tijvc  tolten  in  an  op)>o*il« 
direction.  He  fuund  that  tlie  fitt«itiiiii  of  Lord  KlU'nlwruujrli  had  Iweu  iume*l  i^ri- 
oialy  tovfflrtlj  Ilic  imrtL-wwlfni  fronlifr:  Ihnt  ftll  ihi'  Town*  fruni  Delhi  to  Knmanl 
were  lilled  wltli  trtKips;  that  tlic  Cummandcr-iu-Clupr  had  a1  realty  surveyed  Ibc  whole 
extent  of  the  jintt^cted  itate*  wilh  n  view  to  make  cimice  of  oiiUlorj  lutitinni:  and 
that  the  advanrei)  iimO  of  T^odiana  and  Fenwpjre  were  gnrriionou.  Sir  Henry 
HnrJin^  neittier  nnilid  anylbin^i  of  nil  l)ii«,  nor  fonml  fault  willi  it;  but  he  cnrffully 
ahttained  fmm  the  ditciitoion  in  council  or  ctKwher«  of  topica  which  might  turn 
tatu's  lhuu(|^il>  to  war  ;  and,  without  neglecting  any  iivcrasary  pr^panit toru,  binil  htn* 
aelf  lo  IfiR  arrnn^meiit  of  ploiit  fi»r  ttie  better  education  of  the  jtenple  of  India  &c.* 
—pp.187,  18S. 

*  Bir Henry  Ilordinffecontinut'd  tliroiijchout  the  winter  of  tSil,and  llie  enrly  »pring 
of  ims,  lo  pnMecniF  nis  plant  for  (he  gencml  improvmnent  of  Inilia,  Tlml  he  krpl  hif 
eye  npon  the  Punjjb,  ami  iras  ticilhrr  regardleisof  the  confiii>i<>ii  into  which  ill  afliiirt 
were  falling,  norufthi'  cunsefiiiencef  tu  whir^h  this  inii;ht  probahly  Icail,  is  molt  certain. 
He  hod  a1reai]y  directed  that  (he  worlit  bulb  at  Loodiona  and  Ftroxeiwre  slioulil  be 
itrvngtheiied  ;  and  raiwd  the  gairi«un  of  the  loiter  place  from  four  ibuutafttl  to  Mtven 
thousand  men.  Th«  fomior  wat  held  hy  shoiil  six  tbniiSJiud ;  and  at  Uailnlla,  witere 
Gougli's  IwEad-quarteri  were  etlalitishnl,  and  amoni;  the  rantonmrnts  in  its  rrsr,  lay 
■bout  uvm  tlioucund  Rri*  hundred,  of  oil  arms.  But  at  Sir  Henry  certainly  illd  not 
anticipate  that  Iho  wbule  power  of  the  Punjab  wmiM  l>c  thrown  acroM  the  S»tl^,  hr 
naluially  ctinclud«<i  that  thure  was  force  enough  at  band  In  inmt  and  leprl  whatever 
inruion  miEht  be  liaxarded.'-— p.  189. 

\Vc  have  received  from  Indin  documenU  which  prove  that  Lord  liar- 
dinge  was  nol  perniitled — through  the  vijj^ilance  of  his  predecessor — to 
enjoy  the  degree  o!'  exemption  from  cure  iu  regard  to  the  iiorth-wcatem 
frontier,  whicii  he  is  here  represented  to  Imve  done.  The  slate  of  pre- 
paraoon  with  reftreiicc  to  the  iSikha.  at  the  lime  of  his  arrivHl  in  India, 
(July,  1S44.)  did  not  satisfy  him  at  all.  Ou  the  contrary,  within  three 
weeks  of  hie  arrival  in  Calcutta, — aaioon,  that  is,  as  lie  had  received  from 
the  Communder-in-Chicf  a  correct  state  of  the  dit>tribiiUoD  of  the  force 
in  advance^ — he  came  to  the  concUeion  hat  it  would  by  no  means  suffice, 
even  for  defensive  purposes;  and  that  it  was  wholly  inadequate  to  carry 
on  an  oficnsivc  war,  should  such  he  fori:cd  upon  him.  In  like  manner 
the  answers  to  his  infjuiries  relative  to  the  state  of  the  magazines  and 
means  of  tnmspurt,  declared)  that  to  asiicmble  36,000  men — the  total 
amount  of  traipa  stationed  wiihin  a  circuit  of  some  hundreds  of  miles — 
would  require  two  months  after  the  order  to  ctmcentrute  should  have 
reached  Beiiare*.  Sir  H.  Ilurdingc  saw  that  this  state  of  tilings  would 
never  do  ;  and  he  began  forthwith  to  reinforce  every  (ws!  in  advance — ^yet 
did  it  M  qiiiotlv,  that  even  in  our  own  provinces  the  operation  pasced 
unnoticed. 

His  plan  was  this.  He  directed  the  usual  yearly  reliefs  to  go  on, 
at  the  usual  seasons;  and  brought  up  front  the  interior  corps  of  all 
nrma  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  eimbHng  sucli  as  had  been  long  in 
the  advance  to  enjoy  some  rcjiose.  But  he  gave  orders  lliat  nol  a  man 
should  withdraw  from  his  [tobiiion  till  the  reliefs  arrived;  and  then, 
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upon  one  pretext  or  another,  he  kept  the  vhule  together — thus 
doubling,  without  the  &m&11cst  Appearance  of  care  on  that  head,  hts 
disposable  force.  Hence  Fcrozepore,  which  up  lo  the  month  of  January, 
1845,  haU  been  occupied  by  three  regiments  of  native  infantry,  one  Euro- 
pean regiment,  and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  was  reinforced  by  degrees 
to  the  amount  of  six  regiments  of  native  infantry,  besides  Europeans  and 
guns.  The  same  provident  care  caused  barracks  to  be  built  for  thft 
nccoramodation  of  the  Europeans;  yet  managed  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  liuch  11  way  as  to  give  umbrage  to  nobody.  They  were  fuuihcd  in 
April,  1845;  at  winch  lime,  also,  an  entire  regiment  took  the  place  of 
n  >^ing  in  the  Loodiana  bnr;acks.  Similar  precautions  were  taken,  wilti 
similar  quietude,  at  Umballa:— but  the  results  will  be  best  shimn  by 
a  tabular  sketch  of  the  amount  of  force  in  each  of  the  three  odvonced 
stations,  at  two  diHerent  periods  :— 

UCD.  0 1)118, 

July,     1844         . 
1  Dec.  1645 
July,     1844 
1  Dec.  1S45 

1  July,  1844 
lJuly,1845 

Thus  substituting  on  the  first  line  30,679  men  for  11,738. — In  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  were  at  the  hill  ataiiuns  of  SuUathoo  and  Kusfowlie 
two  European  regiments,  averaging  900  men  apiece  ;  so  ihnt  the  relittive 
strength  of  the  advanced  armies  may  be  taken  at — in  .luly,  1844,  13,5.% 
men,  with  48  gnus;  in  Dec.  1845,  32,479  men,  with  Gb  guns. 

The  same  care  waa  taken  of  the  sialiuni!  on  \hf  second  line.  The  force 
at  Mcerut,  whichf  in  July,  1844,  amounted  to  5,573  men  wilh  16  guns, 
had  grown  in  December,  1845,  to  9,844  men  and  24  guns.  Hence 
there  were  in  Imnd,  to  meet  the  anticipated  danger,  or  to  carry  operaliona 
into  the  enemy's  country,  instead  of  24  000  men,  with  66  pieces  of  can- 
non, us  Lord  Elicnlioruuglt  had  arranged — not  fewer  than  45,500  men, 
with  98  pieces  of  cannon. 

No  army  can  move,  however,  and  least  of  all  an  Indian  army,  without 
adecfuate  means  of  transport ;  and  in  the  plains  that  adjoin  the  Sutlej  an 
efficient  ravalry  is  indisppneable.  To  supply  the  latter,  the  Governor- 
General  borrowed  from  the  Bnmhtty  Government  the  14ih  Light  Dra- 
goons ;  and  procured  botli  from  Sir  George  Aithur  ami  the  Marquess  of 
Tweeddale  horsesfor  iheuseof  hisown  cavalry  and  artillen,-  to  the  extent 
of  968.  By  ihia  arrangement  batteries,  heretofore  drawn  by  bullucks, 
were  rightly  horsed ;  and  elephants  being  attached  to  the  large  guuf, 
brought  tiicm  up  in  good  time  to  the  Sutlej. 

It  ajipciirs,  in  a  word,  that  the  new  Governor-General  judged  it 
necessary  to  rearrange  the  whole  plan  of  distribution;  and  we  must 
add,  thai  he  did  nut  i^ucceed  in  getting  some  of  the  commissariat  officials 
to  tee  the  importance  of  celerity  in  their  proceedings,  till  he  had  shown 
them  that,  having  been  trained  m  the  school  of  Wellington,  he  hud  not 
forgotten  his  lessons. 
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Having  (lm«  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  tlie  forelhoitght  of  the 
Govcrnor-Gencml— tlie  neccuftity  for  which  he  coirrivcd,  while  making 
his  muvemcnts»  to  keep  wholly  out  of  sight  — il  remnins  for  us  lo  notice 
one  or  two  trifling  Inaccurncies  hesides,  into  which  we  were  drawn 
while  wriiing  thearliclc  by  the  documetits.  nppftrenily  of  the  highest 
authority,  from  wliich  we  collected  our  information.     For  example,  M 

iwge  190»  Sir  Henry  Hurdinge  i*  de>*cribeil  as  arresting,  in  N"veml»er, 
;845,  the  ndvanec  of  a  force  which  Kir  Hugh  Gmigh  had  ordered  tip 
fmm  Meerut,  and  declining  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Ferozepore  with 
an  additinnnl  Kuropran  regimirat.  Ttiis  turns  out  not  to  have  been  the 
case.  No  rcgimenta  were  ordcrpd  to  remove  from  Me?rut,  so  early  as 
tlie  mon'h  of  November,  with  the  exception  of  H.  M/s  !)th  Lancers; 
and  even  that  corps  was  siihsf-queiitly  Inilied  tit  the  O^mniandcr-iii- 
Chiefs  augcesiioti.  Oilier  rrgiment*  were  indeed  directed  to  holdthem- 
nelvrs  Vi  readinrts — and  lliiit  ihcy  wire  in  a  cniiditioii  to  move  so  early 
as  ihe  Mill  of  December  was  owing  entirely  to  the  viarorous  measures 
adopted  hy  the  Govcrnur-Gencral  in  his  dealings  with  the  commissariat. 

In  like  manner  there  Beems  to  have  been  no  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Governor-Oeneral  and  ihef^ommander-in-Chief  on  the  suliject 
of  sirengihenini;  the  pusitat  Ferozepore  with  an  additional  European  re- 
giment. The  Queen's  Si)th  was  actually  in  movement  when  ho;>tilitics 
lieiian,  the  Governor-General  having  asacnled,  freely,  to  the  Ciimmander- 
in-Chiefs  suggestion,  and  acted  upon  it.  We  have  advanced  these  new 
statements  on  authority  which  it  is  impossible  to  controvert;  and  they 
distinctly  show  that  Iherc  existed  nodeairc  ontbepart  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  lo  put  the  Meenit  force  prematurely  in  motion  ;  and  that  between 
him  and  the  Governor-General  the  nioH  perfect  unanimity  of  sentiment 
prevailed.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  believed  to  tiie  last  tliat  the 
Sikha  would  cross  the  river,  except  for  purposes  of  phinder.  They  were 
both  assured  by  Sir  John  Ijitiler  that,  let  the  enemy  come  in  what  force 
he  might,  Ferozepore  was  sate;  and  the  results  of  the  campai|;n  have 
sufficiently  shown  that  the  Utter  gallant  officer  took  a  jmt  view  of  his 
own  position. 

(t  was  not,  liowcver,  hy  providing  men  and  guns  alone  that  the 
Governor-Gencrjil  pnl  matter  in  a  train  against cveiy  emergency.  Fifty- 
six  larjre  l«»nt«,  prcpnred  by  Loid  Klienborongh,  were  brouijht  up  from 
the  Indus,  and  reaclieil  Fenizeporc  in  September,  1S45.  Tiie  flooring, 
grappling,  cables,  Ac,  arrive<]  likewjse  cnmplele;  and  a  pontoon-train 
was  borrowed  from  Sonde,  and  ren<]ere[l  nvailublc.  It  was  this  fore- 
thought whik:b  enabled  the  engineers  to  lay  dow  u  the  bridge  IjlIow  Fero- 
zepore in  the  course  of  one  night  and  one  day  ;  and  to  do  their  work  so 
securely,  that  the  whole  of  the  invading;  force — 24,000  strong,  with  40 
pieces  of  »iegc-cnnnon,  lO(».r»0O  cainp-IollowerB,  and  6S.0O0  animals — 
passed  without  the  oeeurrence  of  .t  single  accideut. 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  our  .Tune  Number  shut  the  mouths 
of  many  who  bad  been  in  the  huhit  of  blaming  the  Indian  Government 
RS  if  the  Sikh  invasion  had  taken  it  by  surprise  ;  and  the  additional 
information  which  wc  arc  now  enabled  to  communicate  must  cnnftrm  ihc 
impression  which  it  was  the  object  of  our  Punjab  artich-  to  make. 
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QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 


Art.  I. — Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Services  of  Vice-Admit 
Sir  Jahieel  Brenton.  Baronet,  K.CB,  Etiiied  hy  the  Rev. 
Henry  Raikes,  Chancellor  of  ihe  Diocese  of  Chester,  Lnnd, 
8vo.  pp.  652.     1846. 

''PHIS  volume,  as  the  editor  himself  confesses,  is  far  from  ful- 
-*•  filling  the  promise  of  its  lille-page.  Il  by  no  means  gives  aa 
adequate  account  of  the  *  services  '  of  Sir  Jahlecl  Brenton  ;  which 
well  deserved  a  separate  remrd,  more  amjile  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  any  general  historian  of  the  fleet.  We  mav  hope  to 
see  this  defect  supplied  by  st»me  gentleman  of  the  admirars  own 
cloth;  but  a  valuable  opportunity  has  been  lost  in  consequence  of 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Raikes  for  the  editorship  of  his  papers.  A 
writer  having  the  free  command  of  these  fresh  materials,  and  also 
the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  dojustice  to  his  brilliant  exploits, 
might  have  produced  a  biography  of  deep  and  varied  interest, 
sure  to  command  a  station  in  every  library  on  the  same  shelf 
with  Lord  CoUingwood^s  Lcllcrs  and  the  Life  of  Lord  de  Sau- 
morez.  The  risk  now  is  that  while  this  conqnlation  finds  a  warm 
reception  among  sober  and  thoughtful  circles  at  home,  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  its  naval  details  may  prove  a  grievous  ob- 
stacle to  its  circulation  among  the  classes  most  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  the  whole  example  of  such  a  life  as  Brenion's.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  task  had  not  devolved  upon  some 
well-trained  officer,  proud  of  the  hero,  and  yet  not  ashamed  of  the 
Christian. 

At  the  same  time  a  few  random  dips  into  the  chapters — not  to 
mention  the  homily  called  a  preface — ^may  convey  an  exaggerattnl 
notion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  work  is  really  deficient — or, 
according  to  the  modern  phrase,  one-sided.  The  truth  is  that, 
although  whoever  would  study  sea-fights  and  naval  tactics  musi 
consult  different  authorities,  wc  have  here  such  a  view  of  the 
admirars  professional  progress  as  may  probably  satisfy  most 
landsmen;  and  that,  though  such  matters  are  throughout  subor- 
dinated to  the  exposition  of  bis  moral  and  religious  feelings 
and  motives,  that  exposition  is  itself  calculated  to  arrest  by  de- 
grees the  interest,  the  respect,  the  admiration  of  everv  candid 
mind.      There   is   hardly  a  line  from  Sir   Jahleel's   own  pen, 
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or  the  sunrivors  of  his  family,  that  any  reader  would  wish  to 
have  been  oinilted.  The  misfortune  is  ihal  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Chester  seems  to  have  hcen  haunted  from  first  lo 
last  with — not,  what  would  have  I>een  very  reasonable,  a  con- 
sciousness tlmi  no  one  ought  to  undertake  the  biography  of  a 
distinguished  sailor  unless  he  he  ca]>able  of  entering  with  full 
zest  into  details  of  martial  achievement — but  a  sort  of  peniten- 
tial misgiving  that  a  dignified  ecclesiastic  can  never  be  quite  well 
employed  on  any  literary  task  which  is  not  expressly  and  exclu- 
sively theological ;  and  the  readiest  dei-ice  that  occurred  to  him 
for  easing  his  conscience,  was  to  dock  and  pare  away  to  the 
utmost  every  scene  and  transaction  in  which  Hrenlon  displayed 
|to  qualities  but  what  might  have  shone  out,  under  the  like 
circumstances,  in  '  Nelson,  Howe,  or  Jervis/  and  lo  fill  the  va- 
cated space  with  reflections  antl  speculations  of  his  own,  which  it 
might  have  been  more  judicious  lo  reserve  for  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons. But,  happily,  whenever  the  modest  hero  himself  had 
rcC"»rded  any  scene  of  professional  glory,  reverence  for  the  dead, 
or  deference  lo  the  living,  appears  to  have  restrained  the  pruning 
hixik  :  and  there  are  perhaps  three  hundred  pages  in  this  corpu- 
lent octavo,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  should  tolerate  the  cost  of 
the  other  352. 

The  name  Jahleel  suggests  a  puritan  pedigree;  and  the 
Brenlons  emigrated  to  America  during  the  troubled  period  of 
Charles  I.  :  but  Mr.  Raikes's  narrative  includes  no  distinct  men- 
tion of  their  religious  tenets.  The  first  pilgrim  must  have  cained 
some  wealth  and  consideration  with  him,  for  within  a  year  after 
his  arrival  he  was  named  one  of  the  '  select  men  *  of  Massachu- 
setts;  and,  after  filling  various  other  public  offices,  he  died 
Governor  of  Rhorle  Island  in  the  latter  years  of  Charles  II, 
His  son,  Jahleel  II„  was  collector  of  the  customs  in  New  Eng- 
land under  King  William  ;  and  in  the  next  generation  Jahleel  1 1 1,, 
who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  landowners  in  New 
England,  married  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Cranstoun,  governor  of 
that  colony,  a  younger  son  of  the  noble  house  oi  Cranstoun.  By 
this  lady  he  had  seven  daughters  and  eight  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Jahleel  IV.,  married  Henrietta  Cowley  (of  the  Cowleys  of  Wor- 
cestershire), who  brought  him  a  large  family.  Their  eldest  son, 
Jahleel  V.,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  was  born  in  August, 
1770. 

The  fourth  Jahleel  in  his  youth  entered  the  Royal  Navy  ;  but 
had  attained  only  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  was  living  quietly  on 
the  patrimonial  estate  in  Rhode  Island,  when  the  fatal  disturb- 
ances began.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character  antt  respectable 
talents^  and  had  many  attached  friends  among  the  leaders  of  the 
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rerolulionary  cause.  Every  effort  was  made  to  enlist  him  on  their 
side ;  he  was  offered  at  once  ibe  very  highest  rank  in  their  naval 
armament;  but  no  bhindishnienls  couhl  shake  his  loyalty-  Per- 
secution was  then  tried,  and  with  equal  suciess.  He  at  last 
e^capeil  lr>  a  British  cruiser  off  the  coast.  He  seems  to  liave  had 
his  two  elder  sons  with  him,  and  some  time  afterwards  his  wife 
and  youn;pcr  children  joined  him  in  Enjiland.  All  but  a  small 
fragment  of  a  ]d>eral  fortune  was  sacrificed  in  consef|uence  of 
this  gentleman's  adhesion  to  his  duty  as  a  British  subject.  He 
served  with  reputation  in  the  years  immediately  ensuing  :  rose 
to  be  a  post  captain,  and  brought  up  three  sons  (all  that  out- 
lived infancy)  to  the  same  profession.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  that 
bis  latter  days  were  mode  comfortable  by  the  appointment  of 
Reflating  Captain  at  Edinburgh,  in  whidi  office  he  dic<L  about 
1800. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  catalogue  of  the  eminent 
Americans  whose  more  direct  services  to  the  old  country  were  the 
result  of  their  attachment  to  honour  and  the  monarchy.  It  would 
include  not  a  few  illustrious  names  in  various  departments — ^some 
of  them  still  living  ones. 

Mr.  Raikes  owes  to  a  suniting  sister  of  Sir  Jahleel's  this 
anecdote  of  his  Brst  voyage  — when  he  and  bis  next  brother 
acct^mpatiied  their  father  in  bis  escape  from  America  lo  England. 
Miss  Brenton  s:iys:-=- 

'  My  brother  has  often  conversed  with  me  on  the  subject  of  courage, 
and  drav^Ti  the  distinction  between  mural  and  physical  courage.  He  felt 
llmt  his  was  not  natural,  but  acquired .  His  firsl  trinl  was  at  the  ngc  of 
jrercM,  when  he  first  went  to  wa  with  his  father.  A  supposed  enemy 
came  in  sight,  hh:1  the  ship  cleared  for  action.  My  two  brothers  imme- 
diately sought  a  secure  hiding  place,  but  their  father,  discovering  their 
intention,  called  ihf-m,  and  with  a  stern  voice  told  them,  that  if  they  at- 
tempted to  run  from  the  enemy's  guns  he  would  immediately  shoot 
them.  The  threat  was  believed,  though  it  was  totally  in  opimsition  lo 
my  father's  nature,  and  the  greater  and  immediate  danger  superpcdcd 
the  one  which  had  liecn  anticipated.  My  brothers  remained  by  the  side 
of  their  father  on  deck  ;  hut  the  threat  was  never  forgotten,  and  the 
dread  of  dingrace  soon  became  stronger  with  them  than  that  of  death.* — 
p.  401. 

The  younger  brother  of  this  story  was  also  in  after  life  an 
officer  of  distinguished  gallantry  —  the  same  Captain  Edward 
Pelham  Brenton  known  in  literature  by  his  Naval  IJistor^, 
5  vols.  8vo.  But  we  must  reject  the  date  assigned  to  the  inci- 
dent. In  the  voyage  of  1778  the  father  was  himself  but  a  |m8- 
•engcr,  and  thuugb  he  would  be  sure  lo  prepare  for  taking  a 
part  in  defending  the  ship,  we  cannot  imagine  that  he  would  b;ive 
compelled,  or  even  permitted,  two  passenger  boys,  ibc  eldcronly 
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seven  ;ears  of  age,  to  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  of  the 

deck. 

It  was  not  till  1780  that  Mrs.  Brenton  reached  this  coun- 
Xry,  and  in  I7M  Jahleel,  now  aged  eleven  years,  embarked 
as  midshipman  in  the  Queen,  of  which  his  father  had  ubiaiiied 
the  command.  It  was  probably  in  the  Queen  that  the  incident 
just  referred  to  occurred — and  perhaps  Mr.  Raikes  has  blundered 
eleven  into  seven.  Al  the  |>eaceof  17^3  ihu  boy  was  placed  in  the 
Maritime  School  at  Clielsea,  where  he  spent  two  industrious 
and  proBlable  years.  In  \1^0  he  joined  his  family,  then  resilient 
al  Sl.  Onier's,  his  father  being  anxious  that  he  should  not  miss 
such  an  opportunity  for  ^aining^  command  of  the  French  language. 
In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  he  had  done  so  completel\  — 
and  the  accumjilishmcnt  was  of  the  highest  advantage  to  him 
afterwards.  He  had  also  by  that  time  acxjuired  skill  in  the  use 
of  his  pencil — an  nrt  which  be  cultivated  throughout  his  active 
life,  and  in  which  he  found  a  solace  for  the  retirement  of  his 
honoured  age.  His  juvenile  attainments  in  this  way  were  in- 
deed so  remarkable  that,  his  health  being  delicate,  and  a  long 
peace  anticipated,  his  parents  ]>roposed  sending  him  to  Italy  to  be 
trained  regularly  for  the  profession  of  a  painter,  and  the  lad 
himself  entered  warmly  into  the  scheme.  Rut  before  he  got  up 
next  morning,  as  he  was  meditating  on  the  projected  journey  tu 
Rome,  his  eye  rested  on  the  midshipman's  dirk  suspended  over 
his  6replace  ;  at  the  sight  of  it,  he  tells  us,  *  old  associations  and 
prospects  crowded  in  upon  hiin,'  and  at  breakfast  he  announced 
his  anxiety  to  be  sent  to  sea  atrain  on  the  first  opportunity — a  feel- 
ing with  which  the  elder  Jahleel  was  sure  to  symjmlhize. 

We  find  him  afloat  accordingly  in  1787,  on  board  the  Dido, 
Captain  Sandys ;  ibey  sailed  for  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  during  two  years 
Jalileel's  principal  occupation  was  in  sounding  and  surveying  vari- 
ous bays  and  harbours  of  that  coast.  Hut  he  often  was  ashore,  and 
found  friends  and  relations  to  welcome  him  among  the  many  Ame- 
rican loyalists  who  had  removed  to  Halifax.  It  was  here,  when 
still  in  his  eighteenth  year,  that  he  formed  an  attachment  for  Miss 
Isabella  Stewart,  a  most  loveable  creature  only  six  months  younger, 
who  at  last  rewarded  a  constancy  of  many  years  by  becoming  his 
wife.  We  have  some  details  of  this  genuine  romance  from  his 
own  pen,  set  down  for  his  children's  sake  soon  after  he  had 
buried  their  mother  :  but  we  had  belter  defer  them  till  we  reach 
the  period  of  the  wedding.  He  passed  his  examination  in 
March.  1790,  but  saw  little  prospect  of  his  commission,  this 
country  being  at  peace  with  all  her  neighbours.  Like  several 
other  midshipmen  similarly  situate<l,  he  presently  consented  to 
accept  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  Swedish  service,  and  repaired 
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to  ihe  Baltic  to  join  the  fleet  of  Guslavus  III.,  then  making:  great 
effortsa^ainsltfaeoverwhelminpencroachmcntsof  Russia.  Rut  the 
Swo<ic  hnd  sustained  a  fatal  discomfiture  bef(»re  Brenlon  reach€?d 
the  scene  of  action,  ami  he  and  his  party  of  comrades,  after  some 
mnnihs  of  hard  toil  and  misery,  including  a  terrihle  shipwreck, 
returned  home  in  a  state  of  most  wretched  destilaiion ;  ibe 
government  at  Stockholm  never  dishursing  any  pay  till  scime  time 
afterwards,  and  then  only  a  paltry  fragment  of  what  had  been 
earneil  by  these  rash  volunteers.  Jablecl  had  been  templed  espe- 
cially bv  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  look  Swedish  rank  at  this 
time,  and  who  ha<l  himself  first  gone  afloat  under  the  elder  Bren- 
ton;  but  on  this  point  he  does  not  dwell  in  his  memoranda. 
There,  writing  in  his  old  days,  he  simply  says; — 

*  In  afterlife,  when  belter  acquainted  with  ray  religious  duties,  I  have 
felt  and  acknowledged  the  guilt  of  this  step,  fur  such  it  nas;  but  I  was 
led  away  by  the  idea  of  acquiring  distinction  and  eminence,  so  natural  in 
youthful  mtnda,  and  so  powerfully  excited  by  the  biography  of  those 
whom  the  world  holds  up  to  admiration  f(jr  their  conduct  in  arms,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  cause  which  alone  can  render  war  justifi- 
able.'— p.  40. 

It  must  have  been  a  consolation  to  the  veteran  that  be  had  not 
taken  part  in  any  action  between  Swede  and  Muscovite.  There 
was  no  actual  stain  of  blood  on  his  hand.  It  is  plain  that  if 
there  had  been,  he  could  not  have  acquitted  himself  to  his  own 
conscience  of  the  crime  of  murder;  and  \ve  sball  ever  adhere  to 
the  opinion  which  we  expresswl  when  reviewing  the  history  of 
the  Anli-Carlist  Legion,  that  no  less  is  the  guill  of  every  military 
man  who  has  been  accessory  to  the  slaughter  of  one  fellow- 
creature,  otherwise  than  under  the  flag  or  in  the  a%*owe<l  cause  of 
his  own  country. 

Mr.  Brenlon  got  his  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  autumn 
of  1790,  and  was  thenceforth  uHoat,  with  hardly  an  intermission, 
until  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  sen'ing  under  a  variety  of  captains 
and  acquiring  the  approbation  and  regard  of  them  all.  On  one 
occasion  of  shifting,  it  was  convenient  for  him  to  take  a  passage 
from  Cadiz  in  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  bringing  treasure  to  Eng- 
land for  settlement  of  the  Nootka  Sound  business.  He  says  in 
his  memoranda : — 

*  I  eagerly  caught  at  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  system  of  the 
Spanish  navy  ;  and  my  wish  being  made  known  to  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, he  immediately  invited  me  to  take  my  passage  with  him,  ui  the 
St.  Elmo,  where  I  was  treated  with  the  greatest  hospitality. 

'  This  ship  had  been  aelecied  as  one  in  the  best  state  of  di<;ciphne  in 
the  Spanish  navy,  to  he  sent  to  England.  She  was  commanded  by  Don 
Lorenzo  Goycochca,   a  gallant  seaman,  who  had  commanded  one  of  the 
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junk  ships  destroyccl  before  Gibraltar  in  1761.  I  had  during  tbia 
voyoge  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  Spanish  mauageinent  at  sea. 
When  the  ship  was  hruught  under  duuble  reefed  topsails,  it  was  con»i> 
dered  supcrtiiious  lo  lay  the  clolh  for  dinner  ;  and  when  I  remunstiatcd, 
I  was  told  hv  the  cnplain,  that  not  one  officer  would  be  able  to  sit  at 
table,  being  all  sea-sick  ^  but  th»t  he  had  directed  dinner  tu  be  got  in 
his  own  cabin  for  himself  and  me.  A  few  nights  before  our  arrival  at 
Falmouth,  the  ship  having  whole  satU  and  topping  fails,  was  taken 
aback  in  a  heavy  sijuall  from  tlie  N.  E-,  ftn<l  I  was  awoke  by  the  Eng- 
lish pilot  knocking  at  my  cabin  dour,  calling  out,  '*  Mr.  Brenton,  Mr. 
Brenton,  ruu>c  owt,  sir;  here  is  the  ship  running  away  with  the*c 
Spoiiiards.*'  Wlien  I  got  upon  deck,  I  found  this  was  literally  the  case. 
She  was  running  awav  at  ihc  rate  of  twelve  knots,  and  everything  in 
confubiou  ;  she  wus  indeed,  to  use  the  ludicrous  simile  of  a  nsval  captain, 
"  all  adrift,  like  a  French  po8tchait.c."  It  required  some  hours  lo  get 
things  to  rights,  and  the  wind  having  mrderaied,  we  then  resumed  our 
course  and  reached  Falmouth.  The  Spanish  posadas  are  proverbially 
wretched  ;  and  great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  officers  of  the  St.  Elmo 
on  reaching  WiUinras'a  Hole!  al  Falmouth,  by  no  means  at  that  lime  a 
firat-rale  inn.  Still,  such  was  the  effect  pniduced  by  the  carjict,  the 
fire,  and  the  furniture  in  general,  thnt  it  was  some  time  liefore  they 
could  be  persuaded  that  I  had  not  conducted  them  to  some  nobleman's 
bouse,  in  return  for  their  hospitality  to  me;  the  biU,  however,  dispelled 
this  pleasant  delusion.' — p.  54. 

We  Ciinnot  resist  a  Utile  scene  at  Gravesend,  soon  after  the 
lieutPimnl  had  jmnetl  bis  new  ship,  the  Sybil : — 

*  A  boat  full  of  men  was  proceeding  to  an  East  Indinman,  and  I,  who 
was  at  the  time  walking  the  deck  with  the  ruptuin,  was  ordered  to  take 
a  bnat  and  cxuminc  them.  I  found  iht^m  eheltj.*red  under  a  regular  pro- 
tection signed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  staled  tu  be  in  force 
for  three  days  fium  its  date.  The  date  had  Ijecn  omitted,  perhaps 
purposely  i  and  the  paper  had  probably  been  procured  by  a  crimp,  in 
order  to  cover  llic  men  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  down  to  the  ships 
at  Gravesend.  The  biiat,  therefore,  wus  brought  alongside  the  Sybil: 
and  the  captain,  not  ^Tiding  any  prime  seamen  amongst  them,  was 
satisfied  with  taking  two  healthy-looking  Irish  lads,  Mike  and  Pat  Cor- 
ficld  hy  name,  one  about  Iwenty  years  old,  and  the  utlier  under  nineteen. 
The  lads  were  jireatly  distressed  at  being  put  on  board  a  man  of  war,  of 
which  they  had  undoubtedly  heard  many  terrible  things.  It  was,  how- 
ever, past  twelve  o'clock  when  they  arrived,  and  the  pipe  had  jusl  been 
given  fur  dinner.  The  young  Irishmen  were  accordingly  supplied  with 
their  portion  of  bread,  soup,  and  meat ;  when  Pat,  smiling  through  his 
tears,  said,  "  Mike,  let  us  send  for  mother." 

•This  little  Fjwech  was  reUted  to  Ibe  amusement  of  the  officers  for 
the  moment,  and  was  soon  lorgolten  ;  hut  many  weeks  nfierwarde,  when 
the  ship  was  at  Spithead,  a  bo«t  came  off,  in  which  were  nut  only  the 
nirtlher,  but  also  the  little  brother  of  the  Corficlds.  Their  meeting 
seemed  to  interest  every  one  in  their  favour.  The  whole  fiiraily  were 
of  course  to  lire,  while  they  remained  together,  upon  the  atluwance  of 
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the  two  sailtirs ;  but  the  officere  hiiving  interceded  wiih  the  captftin,  little 
Edmund,  the  younger  brother,  about  ten  years  of  age,  was  put  on  the 
bouks,  which  gave  u  third  alluwunce  ;  in  the  ineau  time  the  twu  rider 
bad  prucured  und  vlung  a  hanimuck  fur  the  inuther,  und  another  ibr 
the  little  feiluw,  and  every  accuniinuduiion  was  given  them  by  their 
shipmiiies,  to  whom  this  conduct  had  endeared  them.  Tiie  mother  by 
wBSihiog  more  than  furnished  her  quota  for  the  mci>s;  and  the  whole 
were  kept  by  her  care  so  clean  and  tidy  that  they  were  noticed  for  their 
good  appearance.' — p.  57. 

In  the  same  winter  of  1794-5  the  Sybil  was  constantly  passing 
between  England  and  the  Dutch  coast,  and  she  assisted  in 
bringing  huitic  our  trm^is  after  their  disastrous  retreat.  By 
this  time  '  an  extraordinary  disease  '  had  affected  many  of  the 
Sybil's  marines — a  sort  of  ossificatiun  i>r  hardening  of  the  knee- 
joint,  so  seriims  that  in  several  cases  the  men  were  lame  for  life. 
Colonel  Boardmaii,  of  the  Blues,  was  now  a  passenk^er,  and  on 
bearing  the  surgeon's  account  of  the  matter,  he  observed  the 
marines  for  some  hours  with  attention,  and  then  hinted  that  he 
thought  he  could  point  out  the  cause  of  mischief.  During  day- 
time the  marines  wore  thick  woollen  breeches  and  long  worsted 
st*>ekinfi:s.  After  sunset  the  parade-dress  was  laid  aside,  and  they 
encountered  the  night  air  in  canvas  trousers — so  that  the  knee 
bad  less  than  half  its  former  protection,  exactly  when  protection 
was  most  needful.  The  colonel's  hmt  was  taken,  and  no  more 
cases  occurred.  On  the  same  trip  Brenton  was  amused  with  this 
trait  of  uu  uLd  quartermaster,  a  Swede,  communly  called  Johnny 
Iceberg.  He  had  a  favourite  cat  which  slept  in  bis  hammo<rk, 
and  when  he  had  the  wateli  on  deck  played  its  gambuls  in  the 
rigging,  leaping  from  it  to  the  spanker-biKmi,  ami  thence  to  the 
boat  slung  astern.  One  night  the  cat  missed  the  boat,  nnd  great 
was  the  despair  of  Johnny.  Instantly  recollecting  himself,  how- 
ever^ he  caught  up  a  pet  dog  of  the  captain's,  dropped  her 
into  the  waves,  and  giving  the  alarm  lustily,  volunteered  for  the 
rescue.  The  'staid  lieutenant'  assented.  Mr.  Iceberg  jumped 
into  the  boat^ — picked  up  puss — and  then,  at  his  Icisuie,  looked 
after  Echo. 

We  must  pass  a  vast  variety  of  minor  services  while  he  still 
held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  It  is  sufficient  that  while  in  that 
station  he  had  earned  the  warm  esteem  and  afTeciion  of  two  such 
chiefs  as  Saumaroz  and  Si.  Vincent.  Being  6rstlieutenant  of 
the  Gibraltar,  a  huge  three-decker,  when  she  most  narrowly  es- 
caped being  driven  un  an  ironbound  coast,  during  a  fearful  gale 
which  liarl  forced  her  from  her  moorings,  the  command  at  the 
very  crisis  devolved  on  bim  in  consequence  of  the  captain's 
being   disabled    by    tlie    faUing   of  a   spur  —  and,    to    the    a:9to- 
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nishment  of  aU,  Brenton'a  perfect  coolness  and  tlexterily  were 
crowned  with  the  ultimate  preservation  of  the  ship.  More 
admirable  seamanship  was  never  exbibited:  his  own  journnl 
modestly  suggests  that  all  efforts  might  have  been  fruitless  unless 
the  vessel  had  been  of  very  singular  construction — Spanish  budt, 
her  lower  part  one  enormous  mass  of  solid  mahogany :  but 
Lonl  St.  Vincent  considered  him  entitled  to  instant  promotion, 
and  he  became  raplain  of  the  Speedy  sloop.  Here  he  soon 
signalized  himself  in  various  js^allant  affairs  off  the  Spanish  coast 
— and  in  December  1799  particularly,  his  rcpulsitm  of  a  French 
privateer  and  a  whole  swarm  of  gun-boats,  with  the  consequent 
rescue  of  a  conioy  of  provisions  urgently  required  nt  the  Kock, 
a  service  performed  with  means  apparently  quite  inadequate 
and  under  the  eyes  of  the  garrison,  was  judged  worthy  of  a 
new  promotion.  The  ship's  rigging  was  so  crippled  on  one 
side  that  be  could  not  control  a  formidable  leak,  otherwise  than 
by  keeping  on  the  starboard  tack  and  so  standing  across  tbe 
Strait  to  Teluan  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  refitle*!  and  came  into 
Gibraltar  bay  again.  Governor  OMIara  gave  out  'Speedv'  for 
the  evening  parole  and  '  Brenton  *  for  the  countersign.  O'Hara 
at  the  same  time  wrote  to  the  Admiralty,  urging  Brenton's  claim 
to  be  posted:  and  as  soon  as  Nelson  was  informp<l  of  the  par- 
ticulars, he  also  volunteered  a  like  recommendation.  Lord 
Nelson's  letter  (Palermo.  Dec.  7,  I799j  is  to  be  found  in  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas's  great  collection — the  necessary  and  most  accept- 
able yTeTrWian/  to  that  of  Colonel  Gurwood.  Nelson  extols  Captain 
Brenton's  *  uncommrm  skill  and  gallantry,*  and  adds,  as  what 
ought  to  give  his  recommendation  more  weight,  that  a  younger 
brother.  Lieutenant  James  Brenton,  had  but  a  few  davs  before 
lost  his  life,  in  a  service  of  the  most  daring  sort,  olT  Minorca. 

It  isentirelv  hopeless  to  reconcile  Mr.  Raikes*s  narrative  of  the 
events  following  these  tesiimonials  with  tbe  ascertained  dates, 
some  of  which  he  himself  transcribes.  He  rightly  tells  us  that 
Brenton  had  a  principal  share  in  the  two  battles  of  Algesiras, 
being  then  flag-captain  to  Sir  James  S.iumarcz  in  the  Caisar:  but 
he  adds  that  Saumarez,  anxious  to  give  him  a  lift,  offered  to  make 
him  the  bearer  of  tbe  despatches  announcing  his  >ictory  at  Algc- 
slrns.  .ind  that  Brenton  declined  this  honour,  being  delerminctl 
not  to  quit  the  Cjrsar  while  there  was  any  prospect  of  more  fight- 
ing, and  that  be  did  so  at  no  ordinary  s-icrifice  of  his  personal 
feelings,  because  he  knew  that  exactly'  at  that  lime  Miss  Slew. 
art,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his  midshipman  days,  was 
on  her  passage  from  America  to  England,  Now  Mr.  Kaikes 
prints  Sir  Jablecl's  own  statement  that  he  was  married  in  the 
ipring  of  1800,  and  it  is  recordeil  in  every  history  of  the  war  that 
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the  affairs  of  Alge«lras   were  in  the  snnimcr  of  1801.      Our 

readers  will  see  presently  bow  many  of  the  <lates  in  Mr.  Raikes's 
own  bonk  contradict  bis  gratuitous  addition  to  a  romance  which 
needed  no  such  heightening.  Meantime.  Hrcnton  certainly  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  beginning  of  1800 — the  Speedy,  as  we 
suppose,  being  then  paid  off — and  in  April  of  that  year  he  had 
the  reward  of  his  long-trie<l  constancy  to  bis  early  flatnc. 

Here  is  bis  own  account  of  his  love  passages,  from  the  Me- 
moranda drawn  up  fur  his  children  In  His  widowhiKid : — 

'The  parents  of  your  inestimable  mother  had  lonp;  been  settled  in 
America,  aud  she  was  bom  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland.  There  was  a 
cnnsiderabic  analogy  in  the  fortunes  of  our  early  days;  her  father  as 
well  ae  mine  having  lost  the  greater  jiart  of  his  property  in  consequence 
of  his  Attachment  and  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  and  being  obUged  to  take 
refuge  under  the  proicction  of  the  British  arms. 

*  [n  1188  1  went  out  as  a  midshipman  to  Halifax.  She  had  just  com* 
pleled  her  seventeenth  year,  and  I  was  stdl  in  my  eighteenth.  I  felt  from 
the  Brtt  day  of  our  meeting  a  delight  in  her  society,  and  a  wish  to  be  in 
the  constant  enjoyment  of  it,  to  n  degree  which  was  quite  unusual  with  me. 
Our  situations  in  life  were  too  distant  from  each  other  for  me  to  form 
any  hope  of  gaining  her  affections.  Young  women  take  their  place  in 
society  so  early  in  life,  in  comparison  with  what  is  customary  widi  the 
other  sex,  that  I  saw  her  placed  in  a  sitvialinn  far  above  mine.  She 
might  hove  been  justified  in  looking  forward  to  an  alliance  with 
the  hiuhest  iniUvidnal  in  the  colony ;  whilst  I  had  still  a  long  servitude 
to  perform,  and  a  very  remote  prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  gain  that 
rank  in  my  profession  which  could  authorize  me  tu  look  up  to  the  pos- 
session of  her,  even  were  it  possible  for  me  to  gain  an  interest  in  her 
heart.  That  I  did  love  her  is  most  certain  ;  but  (I  thought)  it  was  a 
love  arising  from  gratitude.  I  was  naturally  shy  and  diffident  in  society. 
She  seemed  to  pity  me,  and  to  endeavour  by  every  act  of  kind  attention 
to  give  me  comfort  and  to  promote  my  happiness.  That  I  did  fre- 
t^uenlly  indulge  visionary  schemes  of  future  felicity,  in  which  she 
always  occupied  the  front  ground,  is  very  true ;  but  they  were  views 
which  I  thought  it  impossible  ever  to  be  realized.  I  considered  it 
almost  impossible,  that  with  such  a  mind  as  she  possessed — vq  cherished 
as  she  was  by  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  her,  she  could 
long  remain  single;  and  when  I  had  attained  to  manhood,  and  had 
established  in  my  mind  the  Firm  conviction  that  this  amiable  creature 
was  of  all  others  the  moat  likely  to  ensure  my  happiness,  T  did  not 
allow  myself  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  her  affections,  lest  I  might 
never  have  it  in  my  power  to  place  her  in  euch  a  situation  as  roi^ht 
be  worthy  of  her;  and  leat  it  might  prevent  her  acceptance  of  the  offer 
of  some  person  more  capable  of  making  her  happy  than  myself. 

*  During  eleven  years  from  this  period  of  our  ''■eparation,  in  all  the 
varieties  of  service,  situation,  and  society  in  which  I  was  placed, 
these  sentiment*  never  quitted  me.  It  was  not  until  I  rose  to  the  rank 
of  commander  tliat  I  thought  myself  justi5ed  in  luoking  to  her  as  the 
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object  of  my  ambition.  I  had.  during  the  course  of  this  time,  in  a  cor- 
respondence with  my  dear  cuueiii,  made  our  mutual  friend  the  subject 
of  ibe  greater  part  ufour  letters;  but  with  little  hope  or  prospect  thut 
my  wi&hes  could  ever  be  realized.  My  beloved  Isabella  however  bicame 
acquainted,  by  meant  of  these,  with  the  steadiness  of  my  attachment  to 
her. 

*  After  having  been  mure  than  a  year  in  (he  command  of  the  Speedy, 
and  during  that  pcriml  having  had  the  happiness  to  obtain,  in  several 
instances,  the  apprnhntion  uf  tny  commander-in-chief,  my  prospects  in 
the  navy  seemed  so  Haltering,  that  although  I  had  not  been  successful  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  I  felt  myself  justitied  in  endeavouring  to 
excite  an  interest  in  the  afieclions  of  her  who  had  so  long  possessed 
mine;  and  wrote  to  her  accordingly.  But  afier  writing  the  letter,  in 
order  firmly  to  cstabltah  iu  my  own  mind  that  I  was  acting  frum  deli- 
berate convictiun — that  I  was  not  carried  away  by  such  visiouary  schemes 
as  too  often  haunt  the  imaginutioD  of  those  who  from  the  nature  of  their 
profession  are  debarred  fniin  general  society — 1  kept  the  letter  by  me. 
I  had  given  my  fsther  a  promitic  that  I  would  never  marry  until  I  had 
altuiiicd  the  rank  of  post-captain,  when  I  knew  I  should  have  hia  perfect 
consent  and  approbation  with  regard  tu  the  object  I  hud  in  view ;  I  was 
therefore  resolved  not  to  take  so  important  u  step  until  I  should  feel 
perfectly  justified  in  doing  so.  I  frequently  read  over  the  letter,  and  found 
that  my  sentiments  were  daily  strengthened;  that  no  alteration  was 
made  either  by  increase  of  rank;  by  professional  success,  which  was 
the  cause  of  it;  or  by  my  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  to  which,  through  the  friendship  and  kindness  of 
my  excellent  friend  and  patron.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  [  was  soon  after 
introduced.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  rank  and  honours  acquired  an  addi- 
tional value  from  the  ho|>e  that  ihey  wuuld  be  acceptable  to  my  beloved 
Isabella;  whilst  her  sweetness  of  disposition  and  consiatency  of  character 
constantly  rose  iu  my  estimation,  by  contrasting  them  wiih  what  I  met 
with,  buwcver  superiur  many  of  her  sex  might  have  been  In  beauty  of 
person  and  in  the  advantages  of  rank  and  furtune. 

*  Upon  my  arrival  iu  England  I  dispatched  tbe  letter,  and  remsined  in 
anxious  expectation  nf  the  result  tor  some  weeks.  At  length  the  answer 
arrived;  and  delightful  as  the  contents  were  Co  me,  in  assuring  me  that  J 
had  long  been  the  object  of  her  affections,  the  ideas  of  happiness  which 
it  excited  in  my  mind  were  not  lobe  compared  to  the  real  felicity  whicJi 
1  subsequently  enjoyed  during  the  whole  course  of  our  union.* — p.  133. 

In  amatory  fictions  the  waoing^  usually  extends  over  three 
volumes,  all  but  one  clmpter,  which  suffices  for  the  winning;  and 
which,  with  the  older  class  of  writers,  often  includes  a  Pisgab 
view  of  rather  remote  results.  Captain  Brenton's  leisurely  ro- 
mance accnis  to  have  been  crowned  at  lost  with  a  rapidity  quite 
secundum  artem.  He  reached  Enjrland,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
bcg'inning  of  1800 — he  saw  Miss  Stewart  for  the  first  time  after 
that  lun^  interval  on  the  I4ib  of  April — be  was  married  to  her  on 
tbe  19th  of  April — and  exactly  '  nine  months  after  that ' — on  the 
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19th  of  Jaiiaarjr,  1801 — a  boy  was  born,  whom  he  named  John 
Jervis  Brenton,  in  honour  of  his  warm  puiron  Lc»rd  St.  Vincent.* 
The  Editor  concludes  bis  verbose  apology  for  inserting  this 
pretty  episode  by  saying :  '  It  is  due  to  those  who  may  be  bene- 
fited by  his  C3£amp1p)  to  let  ihem  see  the  power  whicli  may 
be  given  to  principle,  when  principle  is  founded  on  religion  ; 
and  the  degree  in  which  the  temlerncss  of  aflection  may  be  com- 
bined with  firmness,  when  the  whole  mind  is  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel.'  (p.  138.)  He  then  transcribes  a  prayer 
from  poor  Mrs.  Urenu>n"s  note-book,  dated  on  New  Year's  day, 
IbOI,  in  these  words:  *  To  Thee,  Almighty  God,  I  return  my 
most  hearty  and  humble  thanks  for  the  blessings  I  have,  through 
Thy  divine  mercy,  been  permitted  to  enjoy  during  the  past  year, 
and  alsi>  for  the  pmspect  of  happiness  on  my  eutnince  into  the 
coming  one.  Grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  I  may  so  conduct 
myself  as  to  merit  a  continuance  of  Thy  goodness  :  and  that  as  a 
wife  and  mother  1  may  render  myself  worthy  of  Thy  protection  ; 
and  in  the  performance  of  my  duty  as  a  Christian,  become  more 
deser>ing  of  Thy  divine  favour,  through  the  mediation  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.'     Whereupon  Mr.  Raikes  adds: 

'  The  above  prayer  is  inserted,  not  as  being  a  model  of  whnt  prayer 
shcFuld  be,  for  in  ihut  res^pect  the  discerumcnt  of  a  religious  mind  will  eee 
its  defideiicv :  but  rulhtr  becauec  it  is  considered  valuable  as  exhibiting 
the  mild,  gentle^  and  affectionate  spirit  from  which  It  proceeded,  and  as 
filling  up  the  portraiture  of  her  character.  At  the  same  time,  and  to 
reply  at  once  to  similar  rt-marke,  the  Editor  would  beg  leave  to  say,  (hat 
if  this  prayer  seems  incorrect  in  expression,  ur  in  any  sense  to  Rsk  amiBS, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  iheie  arc  seasons  and  cases  when  the  heart 
anticipates  the  bend,  and  when  ihc  warmth  of  fecting  and  simple  piety 
supply  what  is  wanting  in  theologicsJ  knowledge.  At  this  period  uf  their 
Hves,  neither  the  subject  of  this  memoir  nor  his  partner  saw  things  as 
they  ssw  them  afterwards;  but  tliey  were  faithful  to  the  light  they  had, 
and  they  walked  according  to  it;  and  though  that  light  was  as  yet  but 
dim,  it  was  sufHcient  to  guide  those  into  the  way  of  truth  who  were 
wdliiig  la  he  kd.' — p.  139- 

We  humbly  confess  our  conviction  that,  unless  Mr.  Raikes 
had  himself  suggested  his  critical  objections,  no  human  creature 
would  have  thought  of  making  any  'similar  remarks*  on  this 
happy  young  enceinte  wife's  private  act  of  devotion.  We  must 
add,  that  a  pious  commentator  seems  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good  bv  representing  even  an  honest  and  romantic  sailor's 
constancy  I'l  bis  true  love,  as  a  thing  only  to  be  accounted  fur 

*  By  dw  bjre,  llie  Kditor,  to  ssjr  uutbiiig  more  vf  inerr  date*,  !■  above  pkyitig  otren- 
Uoit  to  in^re  morals — fur  u:ctirUii>|{  lo  p.  137,  the  ticn/a  icluni  tii  Englund  wb«  in 
*  Sfptembfr,  18UU' — which  would  have  renitcreii  John  J(.>n'is'ii  appcaraiico  in  Jaiiuur, 
18UI  (p.  UO),  ratliei  s  ctartliog  feature  in  the  butocy  ol'  ihe  berpinr 
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by  *  the  whole  mind  beings  brnught  under  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel.*  And  then  how  docs  he  reconcile  tbat  phrase  with 
what  he  telU  us  in  the  next  pa^e  about  the  husband  and  wife 
alike  having  as  yet  only  '  a  dim  h^ht?*  W c  shouh]  have  thought 
that  .1  mnn,  whose  *  whole  mind  *  was  '  under  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel,'  would  have  benn  considorrd  hy  the  whole  chapter  of 
Cheater  lo  have  a  very  tolerable  lipht  for  his  g^uidanre. 

Tiiis,  however,  is  a  trifle — we  object  to  lor  more  than  a  toxical 
lapsus.  But  wc  beg  Mr.  Raikes  to  understand  that  our  quarrel 
is  only  with  the  narrow  meaning  which  he  affixes  to  the  words 
'influence  of  the  Gospel.'  If  he  had  expressed  his  opinion 
that  in  the  Christendom  of  our  day  a  love  so  pure  and  endurin^i; 
as  T3renton*8  cnuld  not  he  found  in  a  deliberate  infidel^  wc  should 
have  cordially  agreed  with  him.  It  is  only  in  the  diseased  imagi- 
nation of  |)oels  or  ruuiancers  that  high  genuine  love  is  ever  con- 
ceived  of  as  existing  where  humility  is  not ;  and  the  deliberate 
rejection  of  Christianity  is  by  far  the  complctest  evidence  of  pre- 
sumption and  conceit  that  any  human  being  can  now  exhibit. 
But  'the  influence  of  the  Gospel/  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Ilaikes.  is 
confined  to  ihose^who  have  adai)led  Mr.  Raikes's  own  peculiar 
doctrinal  views — or,  by  the  very  largest  stretch,  to  those  who  have 
habitually  made  religious  matters  the  principal  subject  of  their 
thoughts  and  contemplations.  And  it  is  to  this  that  we  demur^ — 
for  we  should  have  a  frightful  idea  indeed  of  the  world  about  us. 
if  we  did  not  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  has  exalted 
and  refined  the  heart  ami  character  of  many  a  man  who  is  hardly 
conscious  that  such  influence  has  reached  him.  And  so  it  was 
will*  Brenton  himself,  if  the  capacity  for  genuine  love  is  only  co- 
exrstent  with  the  reception  of  this  divine  influence,  for  we  shall 
find  him  hy  and  by  confessing  that  down  lo  some  considerable 
time  after  his  marriage  the  subject  of  religion  had  never  occupied 
his  mind  seriously  nt  all.  \Ve  think  be  did  himself  injustice  when  he 
supposed  this  lo  have  been  the  case  ;  but  certainly  down  lo  that  time 
he  bad  not  so  occupied  his  thoughts  with  rebgion  that  Mr.  Raikes 
would  have  pronounced  him  to  he  under  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel — far  less  to  have  his  '  nhnle  mind  '  under  that  influence. 

Although  no  one  could  make  out  the  fact  from  this  hook, 
Captain  Brenton  remained  hut  a  short  time  in  England  after 
bis  marriage.  By  April,  or  at  latest  hy  May,  180],  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  Caesar,  of  80  guns,  carrying  the  flag  of  Sauma- 
rcz;  and  in  July,  as  already  slated,  occurred  the  double  battle  of 
Algesiras. 

We  need  hardly  remind  any  one  much  intercstetl  in  ihe  events 
of  the  war.  how  important  in  its  results  was  the  demobtion  of  the 
brave  Linoia*  squadron,  now  effected  by  Saumarez ;  at  any  rate, 
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however,  a  clear  account  is  at  hand  in  ihe  33rd  chapter  of  Mr. 
Alison's  History-  The  first  attack  (July  5)  failed ;  and  the  flag- 
ship had  been  so  p;ricvously  shattered,  thai  Saumarez,  when  after 
three  days  he  resolved  on  renewing  the  attempt,  had  no  hope  of 
her  being'  able  to  bear  the  brunt  again,  and  announced  his  inlen- 
U(3n  of  shifting  his  flajf  tu  a  siualter  vessel,  Crenlon  begged  a 
reprieve — called  his  company  logelhcr — and  explained  the  case. 
The  men  answered  with  an  universal  sbout  of  *■  All  day  and  all 
night!* — and  though  that  was  impossible,  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  the  captain  himself  never  lay  down  lo  sleep.  'Y\ie  Cirsar 
was  ready  by  the  l'2th,  and  as  she  slofxl  out,  Brenton  says:— 

'  A  small  bout  was  seen,  with  two  men  in  white  dresses,  pulling  off  to 
the  ship;  and  on  coming  alongside  they  proved  to  be  two  of  the 
crew,  who  had  been  wounded  on  the  13th,  and  sent  tu  the  hospital. 
Having  appHed  to  the  surgeon  for  permisaion  to  return  on  board,  aud 
being  refused  on  account  of  their  wounds,  they  ran  away  in  their 
hospital  garb,  and  finding  a  boat  ou  the  beach,  took  possession,  and 
pulled  off  lo  join  their  Commander.* — p.  120. 

[n  announcing  his  victory  lo  the  Admiralty,  Saumarez  says : 
'  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  state  to  their  L<>rdshi|>s  the  great 
merits  of  Captain  Brc-titon  of  the  Caesar,  whose  cool  judgment 
and  intrepid  conduct,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  were  never  sur- 
passed.* (p.  109.)  Purfull  details  of  the  action  itself,  we  may  refer 
lo  his  brother*s  JViii'a/  History  (vol.  iij.  chap,  ii.);  but  we  must 
transcribe  another  sentence  from  his  own  diary  :  •  On  visiting  the 
hospital  on  my  tour  of  duty  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  I  ob- 
sen"ed  a  poor  fellow  who  had  lost  both  his  arms  above  the  elbow. 
I  asked  what  were  his  wishes  for  the  future;  whether  to  be  sent 
to  Greenwich,  or  to  have  a  pension  for  life  in  the  place  of  his 
nativity.      He  replied,  *'  I    hope,  your  honour,  it  is  not  so  bad 

with  me  yet ;  I  know  the  cook  of  the :  he  has  lost  both  his 

arms — but  there  is  not  a  handier  fellow  in  the  fleet." '  (p.  1*20.) 

Brent<m  continued  in  the  Ca?5ar  for  nearly  two  years;  antl 
never  was  a  happier  ship's  company — for  the  admiral  and  his 
captain  were  united  in  cordial  friendship,  and  sympathized  fer- 
vently in  the  endeavour  to  promote  the  comfort  and  the  improve- 
ment of  all  under  them — being  rewarded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
most  affectionate  and  devoted  attachment. 

Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  resting  a  moment  on  the  assist- 
ance which  both  received  from  the  chaplain  of  the  Caesar — Mr, 
Evan  Holiday.     Sir  Jableel  writes  thus  in  his  Memoranda  ; — 

*  In  the  first  place  his  conduct  wu  so  correct,  and  eo  accordant  with 
his  sacred  functions,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  messmates,  th»t  the 
same  guarded  and  decorous  manners  were  preserved  by  ihcm  whilst  he 
was  present  in  the  ward-room,  as  though  a  lady  had  been  present ;  and 
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that  alone  waa  a  great  point  where  so  many  young  and  high-Bpiriled 
men  were  collected  together,  in  nil  the  though tleMneaa  and  htinyancy  of 
early  life;  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  never  assumed  authority  or  dis- 
couraged innocent  mirth  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  was  upon  the  kindest 
and  must  iiitimalc  terms  with  nil.  His  public  duties  were  most  care- 
fiilly  and  religiously  jwrt'ormed.  It  was  thought,  and  perhaps  correctly, 
that  his  preaching  waa  too  exclusively  mural;  but  it  was  according  to 
the  light  lie  had  acquired;  and  wns  most  conscientiously  given,  ns  the 
beat  instruction  he  had  to  impart.  His  sermons  were  generally,  it 
might  almost  he  said  always,  applicable  to  existing  circumstances,  nnd 
had  reference  to  some  event,  or  some  person,  which  it  seemed  expedient 
to  advert  to.  He  was  most  succefsful  also  in  preventing  the  infliction 
of  punishment,  as  well  as  in  preventing  the  crimes  which  called  for  it. 
Ko  sooner  was  a  man  put  into  the  ninster-at-arms*  list  ns  a  culprit,  than 
Mr.  H.  was  in  communication  with  him;  got  at  his  character,  his 
motives,  and  the  circumstancea  which  had  led  him  to  commit  the  fault. 
It  thus  often  happened  that  he  found  out  such  favourable  points  as 
enabled  him  to  recommend  the  culprit  lo  mercy,  and  to  induce  the 
captain  to  pardon  hiu],  on  such  recuinmendutinn  coming  from  such  a 
quarter;  «h«^n  otherwise  he  could  not  have  done  it  withoxit  wounding  the 
feelmgs  of  the  officer  who  had  made  the  comp'aint,  and  doing  injury 
to  the  discipline  of  the  ship,  One  remarkable  instance  may  be 
named  as  an  exhibition  of  his  general  practice.  One  of  the  seamen  of 
the  Cesari  who  had  been  on  shore  on  liberty  at  Gibraltar,  was  brought 
off  under  a  military  guard,  charged  with  robbing  his  messmate  in  the 
guard-house,  whilst  lying  asleep  there  in  the  preceding  nifiht.  Captain 
Brenton,  knowing  the  man  accused  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct 
chMracters  in  tlie  ship,  as  well  as  one  of  the  l]est  aeanien,  wua  greatly 
BurpriHcd  at  the  charge;  and  expressed  his  astonishment  to  the  man 
hlmwlf,  that  he,  of  all  others,  should  be  so  inculpated.  The  man 
Btreouously  denied  being  guilty,  but  the  evidence  against  him  was  so 
clear  and  so  consistent  that  it  was  not  possible  to  disregatd  it.  Address- 
ing the  prisoner  therefore,  he  said,  "  Lewis,  I  cannot  think  you  guilty, 
nor  will  I  take  it  upon  my  own  responsibility  to  act  upon  so  awful  an 
occasion:  think  well  upon  what  has  p»ssed,  for  if  you  adhere  (o  the  pr<>- 
testation  of  your  innocence,  I  mu.»t  write  for  a  court  martini  to  be  held 
upon  you.'*  The  accused  replied,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  "  Sir, 
I  never  can  acknowledge  being  guilty  of  a  crime  of  which  you  may  well 
suppose  me  incapable;  hut  as  I  have  no  witness  to  bring  forward 
in  my  own  behalf,  I  fear  I  must  be  condemned ;  and  therefore  I 
request  you  will  cause  me  to  be  punished  on  board  my  own  ship,  as  I 
fiBei  convinced  my  punishment  will  then  be  less  severe  than  what  would 
be  awarded  by  a  court  martial."  The  captain  replied,  that  he  would 
never  take  ujwn  himself  (be  risk  of  pimishing  an  innocent  man,  nnd 
again  urged  his  confeasion  of  gudt ;  and  then  consigning  him  to  an  arrest 
wrote  the  letter;  and  before  presenting  it  to  the  Admiral,  showed  it  to 
the  accused,  who  however  persisted  in  mointainingthe  charge  to  be  false. 
The  chaplain,  who  Imd  atiended  this  examination,  requested  to  speak  to 
the  capittiD  in  private  |   wlien  he  said,  **  Sir,  there  ia  something  so  very 
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rxtraordinBry  in  this  afTftir,  particuUrly'as  it  invoU'cs  such  ii  man  as 
I.ewi^,  that  I  [uIlc  the  liberty  uf  lYquesting  that  you  will  withhuld  the 
letter  for  the  court  martial  until  I  can  inveaiigate  the  aH'air;  and  it  you 
will  allow  me  I  will  immediately  go  on  shore  for  the  purpose.'*  He 
accordingly  went,  and  came  off  the  following  day  in  triumph,  having 
detected  a  most  abominable  combination  amongat  some  of  tbe  soldiers  of 
the  guard,  by  whtmi  the  charge  had  been  fabricated,  and  who  had  them- 
■cWea  robbed  the  klecping  tailor.  This  waa  clearly  proved  to  the  entire 
latiafaction  of  the  offiarra  of  the  regiment.  The  real  culpnti  were 
punished,  and  poor  Lewjs  reaumed  the  high  character  he  had  formerly 
fx)me,  to  the  great  joy  of  everv  one  in  the  ship,  and  none  more  than 
Mr.  Holiday.'— p-  125. 

'  He  waa  succeeded,'  adds  the  Editor, '  by  a  man  of  a  different  character. 
Hints  were  given,  advice  ♦^'aa  tendered,  but  nothing  produced  any  effect; 
the  chaplain,  contented  with  the  formal  discharge  of  his  Sunday*s  duties, 
look  no  interest  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  men,  and  as  he  knevp 
nothing  about  their  state,  was  never  able  to  advocate  their  cause 
effecluuUy  or  to  befriend  them.  On  his  leaving  the  ship  Captain  Bren- 
ton  eniered  into  a  long  and  faithful  exposition  of  the  deficiencies  in  his 
conduct;  and  stated  his  conviction  that  three-fourths  of  the  puniftbmcntc 
inflicted  during  the  term  of  his  chaplninship  might  have  been  avoided, 
had  Mr.  Holiday's  paternal  practice  been  ntaintamcd.' 

During  the  Peace  of  Amiens  Cajitain  Brenlon  spent  hie 
lime  happily  with  his  wife  at  Alvcrsloke,  and  the  moment 
that  hcslilities  scorned  again  inevitable  be  applied  for  ser- 
vice. In  March.  IH03.  accordingly,  vre  find  him  at  Spilbead 
in  command  of  the  Minerve — a  fine  frigate,  originally  French  ; 
but  in  filling  her  for  sea  her  new  captain  sustained  a  most 
severe  injury  by  the  fall  of  a  block,  wbirb  produced  inflammaiioa 
of  the  brain,  and  wholly  disabled  bim  for  a  couple  of  months, 
durinf^  which  another  officer  was  substituted  for  him.  He  was, 
however,  most  impatient  to  resume  his  position,  and  he  did  so 
long  before  his  doctors  thought  him  able  for  it.  In  May.  thft 
war  just  opening,  he  reached  Th(>rnI>or(>ugh's  squadron  off  the 
Texel.bui  was  immediately  detached  in  quest  of  some  cruisers,  and 
having  gallantly  captured  several,  joined  the  fleet  blockading 
Cherbourg — in  the  highest  spirits  though  still  feeble  in  health. 
Within  a  few  days  more  a  very  grievous  misfortune  befel  him. 
He  pursued  and  took  a  French  vessel  of  strength  superior  to 
his  own,  and  having  sustained  considerable  damage,  put  m  under 
a  thick  f()g — close,  as  both  he  and  his  pilot  supposed,  to  the  Isle 
Pelee,  but  in  reality  under  the  very  puns  of  the  Fort  de  la 
Liberie,  on  the  other  side  of  Cherbourg  Bay,  and  in  the  midsl 
of  a  shoal,  from  which,  when  the  fog  cleared,  he  found  it  im» 
possible  to  extricate  the  ship.  Two  armed  sloops  and  a  swarm 
of  gun-boats  soon  ueared  him,  and  placed  between  their  fire  and 
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thai  of  a  powerful  fort,  be  continucil  for  several  hours  to  make 
inosl  heroic  resistance  and  every  possible  efforl  to  haul  clear  of 
the  sand — but  all  in  vain.  His  brother  grives  an  anecdote  of  thia 
da^',  which  Mr.  Raikcs  could  not  be  expected  to  copy :  — 

'A  British  sailur  ^^ilO  bad  botb  his  I<%8  shot  off  while  the  Minerve 
lay  under  the  (ire  uf  the  hntterie^  was  earned  tu  the  cockpit.  Waitinff 
for  his  turn  to  be  drcsacd,  he  heard  the  cheers  of  the  crew  on  deck,  and 
eagerly  demanded  what  they  meant.  Bciujj;  tnid  the  ship  was  off  the 
shual,  and  would  soon  be  clear  of  the  forts,  "Then,  d — n  ihelcgs!**  ex- 
claimed the  poor  fellow,  and  taking  his  knife  from  his  pocket,  be  cut  the 
remaining  muscles  which  attached  them  to  him,  and  Joined  in  the 
ch/crs  with  the  rest  of  hia  comrades.  When  the  ehip  was  taken  lie  was 
placed  iu  the  boat  to  be  conveyed  to  the  hoBpital ;  but,  determined  not 
to  outlive  the  Iurs  of  liberty^  be  slacked  his  tuuruiqucts,  and  bled  to 
death.* — Naval  Hi^tory^  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 

The  Minerve  yieldinl  on  July  3,  1803.  Buonaparte,  having: 
received  the  dispatch  announcing  the  rapture  whilst  in  the  ihcalrc 
at  Brussels,  immediately  rose  and  said,  *  Messieurs  et  Dames,  la 
guerre  navale  a  commencec  sous  les  plus  heureuscs  auspices.* 
Une  superbe  frej^atc  de  Tcnncm^i  vicnl  de  sc  rendre  &  deux  de 
nos  bftiiiiiens  cunonniers' — not  a  word  of  the  batteries  or  the  shoal. 
Captain  Brcnton's  captivity  cimtinued  till  tbc  end  oi  1800  ;  but 
il  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was,  when  the  lime  for  trial  came, 
not  only  bommrably  acquittcil,  but  most  warmly  llianked  for  his 
ronducl  on  the  day  of  his  calamtty ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to 
think  that  the  calamity  itself  saved  his  life  to  the  service,  for  if 
be  ha<l  remaine<l  at  sea  bis  exertions  must  have  exposed  bim  to 
the  utmost  danger  in  the  then  shattered  condition  of  his  frame. 
His  misfortune,  moreover,  was  in  not  a  few  of  its  immediate  effects 
n  bignal  blessing  l<i  others.  The  period  of  bis  detention  in 
France  forms,  in  fact,  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  life  of 
Brenton:  and  fortunately,  we  have  it  pretty  fully  recorded  by 
himself. 

The  crew  of  the  Miner\'e  were  ordered  to  proceed  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  Epiaal — the  men  one  day's  march  a-head  of  tbc  ofEcers, 
and  each  party  guarded  by  gendarmes.  Though  the  ofVicers  were 
put  on  their  parole,  the  orders  of  Bunnapartc  enjoined  that  they 
should  be  watched  and  restricted  exactly  as  if  that  were  not  the  case. 
The  men  had  a  ration  of  bread,  a  truss  of  straw,  and  three-half- 
pence each  allowed  them  per  day — the  officers  no  more,  unless  they 
could  find  funds  for  themselves.  Before  starting,  therefore,  they 
converted  what  Utile  trinkets  they  had  about  them  into  cash  ;  but 
the  Cberbourgers  louk  advantage  of  their  strait,  and  the  captain 
himself,   for  example,   was  oflercd   only  five  guineas  on  a  gold 
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watch  recently  purcbasctl  in  London  for  thirty.     He  luriieil  fionil 
the  circle  of  shopkeepers,  aiul  was  accoslcil  by  a  fellow-traveller 
at  the  diHir  of  the  inn  : — 

'  Captain  Brcnton,  expecting  r  similar  offer,  answered,  "  Ye«,  but  vou 
will  not  buy  it."  The  stranger  replied,  "  That  is  more  than  you  know  ; 
let  me  see  it.'*  Upon  examining  the  watch,  he  naked  the  original  price 
of  it,  and  beini;  told  thirty -unc  guineas,  he  said,  *'  Were  I  tu  buy  your 
>¥utch,  I  would  only  give  fifleen  ;  but  as  I  onlymean  to  take  it  in  pledi^,  . 
I  will  kt  you  have  tnenty-five."  Captain  Brenton^  surprised  at  so  novel 
amudc  of  making  a  bargain,  said,  hmgliing,  **  You  arc  an  hoiicstcr  fellow 
than  I  took  you  fur;  give  me  the  money,  and  take  the  watch."  The 
stranger's  nnmc  was  M.  Dubois,  a  mcrchiint  of  L'Orient.  He  came 
back  in  a  few  minutes,  saying,  **  Sir,  I  shaU  never  forgive  myself  fur 
Iiavini;  nrcepled  a  pledge  from  an  oflicer  suffering  from  the  fortune  of 
war.  Take  back  the  watch  and  give  me  your  note  of  hand.''  This 
being  dune  with  due  ncknuwiedgments,  M.  Dubois  again  left  him,  and 
in  a  short  time  again  relumed  willi  twenly-five  louis  more,  saying  that 
he  had  been  exiimining  liti  purse,  and  found  that  he  had  that  sum  more 
thon  was  necessary  to  carry  him  to  L'Orient,  and  begii;ing  that  he  would 
accept  of  that  also.  Captain  Urenton  says  each  time  that  the  kind  mer- 
chant returned,  he  exclaimed,  "  Monsieur,  ma  conscience  me  pique," 
striking  liia  breast:  and  the  la&t  time,  **  M;i  conscience  me  pique 
encore  I  "  The  captain  obiierved  that  it  must  be  a  most  unreasimable 
conscience  nut  to  he  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done;  but  he  rejoined. ^^ 
'*  Xn,  Sir,  (  ought  not  to  have  taken  any  aecurity  from  yon"'-J/U 
p.  153.  ^H 

This  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  example  of  French  kind- 
ness ami  liberality.  With  few  exceptions,  the  commamleis 
of  the  deL-ichnicnts  on  the  road  and  the  governors  of  towns 
were  disposed  to  relax  the  barbarous  system  of  their  despot; 
and  the  inhabitants  on  whom  the  ofBcers  were  billeted  in  almost 
every  case  receivexl  them  with  humanity — in  many,  treated  them 
as  friends,  and  would  accept  no  com])nnsatiuu  fur  fjnod  suppers, 
beds,  and  breakfasts.  The  little  midabipmcn  were  at  ftrsl  sur- 
prised— 'See  the  French  general  kissing  our  skipper!*  Now 
and  then  a  cnmmandant  of  the  real  Bnonapaiie  breeding 
occurred.  One  said  to  I3rentnn>  '  Jc  mc  moque  dc  votrc  pa- 
role d'honneur — what  is  that?'  'Sir,*  said  the  captain,  •  it  is 
with  English  officers  a  thing  stronger  than  any  prison  you  linve 
in  France."  The  ruffian  scowled,  but  did  not  execute  Iiis  threat 
of  making  the  gentlemen  pass  the  night  in  \he  jaU.  At  Caen 
Brcnton  wrote  to  the  great  Parisian  banker  M.  IVrregaux  to 
ask  him  to  discount  bis  and  bis  officers'  bdls  on  our  Adniirnhy, 
and  he  had  a  most  handsome  answer — 500  louis  instantly  in  gold, 
and  permission  to  draw  for  '2000  more  if  neetleil  before  the 
arrival   of   credits   from  Kugland.      Still  the  journey  was  long, 
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fatiguing,  and,  for  the  poor  improvident  men  at  least,  full  of  severe 
hardship  niid  suffering:.  During  ibe  intermediate  part  Bienton 
obtained  from  a  succession  of  gentlemanlike  commandants  the 
indulgence  of  moving  with  his  officers  in  advance  of  the  men  in> 
stead  of  in  ibeir  rear,  and  then  hr.  gui  the  uioncv  into  his  own 
hands  and  made  auch  arrangL'nicnts  that  nn  reocbinfi^  their  ,^tf 
the  poor  fellows  found  decent  quarters  and  fare  awaiting  ibem  ; 
but  in  the  early  stages  and  again  towards  the  close  the  Consular 
regulation  was  enforced.  The  sailors,  before  the  day's  march 
closed,  had  spent  their  sous  on  brandy — often  had  sold  even  their 
bread,  and  had  nothing  for  it  at  night  but  to  starve  in  a  jail  or  a 
deserted  house  or  shed.  Once  and  again  Brenton  found  numbers 
of  ibeni  in  nakedness — all  the  clothes  sold  for  drams ; — he  clothed 
them  anew,  but  if  a  week  passed  before  there  was  another  general 
hall,  they  were  as  furlorn  as  e*er — the  dismal  souterrain — the 
wet  straw — even  the  nakedness  just  as  before — and  when  they 
reached  the  appfuntcd  depot  it  was  near  the  close  of  a  most 
inclement  December.  Captain  Breninn  extols  llicir  orderly  and 
decent  behaviour  whenever  be  enuld  be  near  them,  and  speaks 
with  great  tenderness  of  their  gratitude  for  his  paternal  care  of 
ihein  on  all  occasions ;  but,  as  he  truly  says. '  Seamen  even  of  ex- 
perience, and  of  sterling  abilities  in  the  exercise  of  their  profes- 
siun,  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth  when  on  shoFC.' 

On  approaching  the  Meuse  the  officers  were  finally  separated 
from  tiie  men,  the  former  being  allowed  to  reside  on  parole  at 
Verdun,  while  the  others  were  distributed  among  difllcrrnt  for- 
tresses, chiefly  in  the  same  valley.  Once  at  Verdun,  Brenton 
made  it  bis  immediate  business  to  take  every  step  for  rendering 
the  detention  as  innocuous  as  might  be — if  possible  to  render  it 
profitable — for  the  young  officers,  of  whom  he  considered  liimself 
as.  under  such  circumstances,  the  natural  guardian.  Holding  bim- 
sel  f  aI<M)f  from  al  I  the  social  temptations  that  necessarily  surrounded 
a  gentleman  of  his  rank  and  character,  where  so  many  of  bis 
ecjuab  were  assembled  in  enforced  seclusion  from  the  active  duties 
of  life,  he  found  a  new  line  of  usefulness  opened  for  him,  and  lo 
that  he  devuted  himself  with  all  the  ardour  and  perseverance  of 
his  conduct  at  sea.  He  assembled  the  young  gentlemen — ()(rercd 
to  act  as  the  locum  lemons  of  their  parents — and  they  thankfully 
pledged  themselves  to  follow  his  directions  with  a  filial  submission. 
Ho  found  out  respectable  French  houses  into  which  one  or  two 
might  be  admitted,  to  mix  in  the  domestic  circle,  provided 
that  its  rules  and  hours  especially  were  observed:  thus  offering 
every  facility  fur  the  acquisition  of  the  language,  of  which  these 
young  men  had  already  witnessed  the  value  to  him  and,  through 
him,    to    themselves;    for    when    they  landed  at  Cherbourg   the 
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ikipper  alone  of  all  the  comjiany  could  speak  French,  and 
liow  helpless  must  they  all  iiavc  been  in  their  journey 
hnd  he  also  wanted  the  accomplishment!  He  then  gt>t  the 
lieutenants  tu  undertake  each  some  department  of  instruction 
— arilhtnelic,  mal hematics,  Ii!npl ibh  and  French  history ,  nud 
BO  on — while  he  himself  instituted  a  dinner  mess,  at  which 
he  ooUerlcd  them  all  about  him  every  d:iv,  conversing*  with 
them  freely  on  the  subjects  of  their  studies,  walkinjr  with  them 
in  the  evenings,  superintendini;  ihcin  at  their  sporls  and  exer- 
cises^ and^  in  short*  doing  everything  that  he  could  have  doni 
for  sons  and  nephews  of  his  own.  He  watched  their  mannc 
and  their  morals  —  read  the  service  of  the  church  to  the 
on  Sundnyfi — until  a  clergvnian  came  to  the  place  who  was  willing 
to  organise  and  conduct  an  Anglican  congregation — and  acquired 
such  a  gentle  hut  efficient  influence  as  ctjutd  not  but  uiuke  itself 
recognised  by  all  about  him.  It  was  admired  even  by  the  mi>Bt 
reckless  of  the  tit^temts:  —  of  whom  so  many  had  their  habits 
permanently  deteriorated,  not  a  few  their  whole  careers  utterly 
blasted,  in  consetiuonce  of  that  unrighteous  detention,  the  meanest 
of  all  the  manv  mean  crimes  of  NajHileon  —  according  to  M. 
Thiers's  own  magnanimous  admission,  '  a  rigour  liable  to  ruffle 
public  opinion.'* 

*  At  Verdun,*  says  Mr.  Rflikes  (and  the  paasaoc  is  a  very  favour- 
able specImeQ  of  his  part),  '  all  the  Kng1i»>h  dttemta  were  assembled, 
forming  perhiipa  one  of  the  luoBt  extraordinary  groups  of  cha- 
racter that  had  ever  been  collecied  in  the  snmc  spot.  There  were 
many  highly  respectable  and  uxeiuplory  persons,  some  of  whom  had 
been  iravclliug  lu  France  for  their  pleasure,  some  for  the  purpoee  of 
educating  their  cbildren^  and  some  fur  economy.  Tlierc  were  ullicrs 
wlioRC  Kole  object  was  curiosity  ordiMipatioii.  There  were  mimy  skilful 
urliHctrs  who  had  brought  their  talent  to  a  French  markit,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  setting  up  niunufucturcti  that  might  rival  or  surpass  itietr  own 
country.  There  were  mnny  who,  from  seditious  conduct,  hnd  futmd  it 
necessury  to  take  shelter  in  France.  There  were  fraudulent  bankrupts 
aud  broken  tradesmen.  There  were  many  who  had  fled  from  their  cre- 
ditorM,  and  even  »ome  who  hud  Hed  from  the  gnlluwa.  With  this  motley 
a^jBctiihlage  the  priantiers  of  war  were  involved,  enveloped  in  one  mea* 
bure.  fcuhject  to  the  same  proscription  and  the  same  parole.  The  amal- 
gamation was  not  very  favcurahlc  to  the  latter,  particularly  to  the 
younger  branches  of  the  service.' — p.  179. 

It  was  extremely  fortunate  that  Brcnton  was  among  the  first 
of  the  superior  officers  of  either  service  that  reached  Verdun; 
for  some  others,  when  they  arrived  and  saw  what  he  had 
been  doing,  were  led  to  imitate  his  example.  Bui  the  earli- 
ness    of   his    efforts,   and  the   extent  to    which    tbey   stimulated 
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ihosR  uf  other  ^cnllemcn  of  like  stamUn?.  hiid  due  weight  with 
ihe  Encrlish  Adnnraltv.  Such  was  the  impression  made  there, 
tital  Breulnn  was  rei|Ufsled  li>  receive  and  distribute  all  the 
money  allowed  by  our  Trensury  for  naval  priaoncrs  in  France,  or 
toUccteil  by  private  subscription  for  their  behoof — and,  in  fact, 
to  consider  himself  as  invested  with  a  general  supervision, 
iH  far  as  it  mi^ht  be  found  jmssihlc  to  exercise  it,  over  them 
all  ;  and  by  den^rees  he  was  able  to  carry  out  the  intentions 
of  the  Govcrmncnl  to  a  very  pveat  extent.  The  effects  of  his 
inHuence,  as  respected  discipline  and  peneral  tranquillitv  at 
Verdun,  commanded  the  warm  acknowledgmenls  of  the  civil  as 
well  as  military  authorities  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  they  stretched  accitrdingly  to  the  utmost  every  indulgence 
that  might  be  likely  to  facilitate  bis  opt'rjitions.  PresenUy  more 
than  one  uf  Buonaparte's  ministers  at  Paris  showed  a  sense  of 
their  value  ;  Mr.  U.iikes  specifies  M.  Decres,  Minister  of  Marine, 
and  we  must  add  the  name  of  M.  Oambaceres.*  Captain  Brenton 
was  allowed  accordin;^iy.    while  the  tyrant  was  busied  with  the 

*  Armcc  d'Angloterre'  at  Ih>ulojrne,  to  make  journeys,  with  the 
attendance  for  form's  sake  of  a  single  gendarme,  to  the  poor 
sailors  of  his  own  crew,  and  then,  with  courtesies  increased  upon 
every  successive  experiment,  to  the  various  stations  where  other 
prisoners  of  the  same  chvss  bad  becu  collected.  Without  the 
salary  or  even  the  name  uf  an  office,  he  was  one  uf  the  must 
useful  functionaries  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Upon  his  return  from  one  of  these  expeditions,  which  had 
occupied  more  time  than  usual,  be  fuund  thai  some  of  his  mid- 
shipmen had  been  inveigled  to  the  gaming-houses  which  the 
French  Government  had  licensed  'exclusively  for  the  English,' 
that  studies  had  been  grievously  interrupted,  and  moral  habits  dis- 
turbed and  damaged.  He  applied,  therefore,  to  Admiral  Decres 
for  permission  to  remove  with  his  immediate  charges  to  the 
pleasant  village  of  Clermont,  some  twelve  miles  off',  and  Dccres 
granted  his  request.  The  change  answered  all  his  expecta- 
tions. It  is  most  melanclioly  to  add  that  the  boon  was  ere 
long  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  the  evasion  from  Verdun  of  a 

•  British  detenu  of  rank.'  |     This  personage  contrived  to  accnm- 

*  H.  1'Li«rs  ailinilf  (tAi  tupra)  llial  Biioiiaiartc'i  DrtgliiAl  rtimmaiid   wiu,   ibat   do 
dcttttu,  iiiilcsa  ImldiiiK  ft  nitHldry  or  itaval  cDmmiiuinii,  sluiutil  lie  .iltowctl  li>  tx  on  liis 

iMtrule  at  Vcrilun  :  oil  tlic  private  {mvellcn  werp  lo  be  k(-|it  in  ttiict  itnpruonmeitt', 
ike  tlie  poor  cotnmaimilori!  CAml«ceH>j.  ssTllie^BMr^  *  willi  diffically  obtuiMd 
itw  relaxation' of  this  utroctuuc  onli'r;  oiiil  be  it  kiiuHrii  lu  bave  ou  niaiiy  subveqiimt 
occuioiii  iiiiitnl  bii  influence  willi  llut  uf  DectUtuwantilbelcnelitof  tbeuafortuiuite 
dfttnui  of  evtry  einjs. 

t  Many  ufiHir  elilcr  rrmdtn  vill  lie  able  to  Oil  in  ttte  Liiuided  nafD«,  and  ibe  tiiL*e- 
i^uciit  liiflory  Ailacbci]  lu  Ji. 
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piish  his  oscnpo,  nnd  wrote  from  rnjrlnnd  in  terms  of  triumpb. 
Mcanlimc.  Brcnlon  and  his  parly,  aatl  all  others  who  had  ohtainrd 
any  sitndnr  indulgence,  had  been  recalled  to  the  main  depot : — 
ami  ahhous:h  —  ibc  shaineriil  example  not  bting  foHowed — a 
renewal  of  the  relaxation  was  by-and-byc  conceded,  the  magic  of 
the  rouge  ct  notr  had  by  that  time  rendered  several  of  the  }oung^|i 
men  impenious  to  lijs  appeals.  His  journal  dales  from  that  dajfJ 
•  a  permanent  falling  off.' 

But  he  turned  the  leisure  that  hence  accrued  to  good  account. 

'  I  hail  indeed  (he  saya)  long  been  in  the  litibit  of  attending  to  llifl 
form  of  religion,  particularly  from  the  period  ofmylmving  srrvi'd  underl 
that  exemplary  character.  .Sir  Jumca  Saumarez.    It  had  been  habitual  ti 
me,  on  the  ajipronch  of  dungcr  or  battle,  to  offer  up  a  mental  prayer  fo 
support ;  but  upon  a  more  deliberate  examination  I  came  to  the  con 
clusiun  tliiit   Christianify  made  no  pari  of  my  TeligioM ;   ihnt  it  wuj 
nlmoflt  entirely  confined  to  the  first  sentence  in  the  Prayer-book.  '*  U'hcn  j 
the  wicked  man  tumcib  away  from  his  wickedness," &c.     ]  htid  nlwaysl 
felt  some  indefinite  purpo«e  of  doing  ihj?,  and  of  amending  my  li'cjl 
but  then  it  was  only  done  in  trying  mytclf  by  the  letter  of  die  coin-| 
mandmcnt ;  and   when   there  was  not  a  decided  breach  uf  duly,  I  felt 
perfectly  satieJied.      With  regard  to   the   Nexv  Testament,    it  hardly] 
appenred  to  me  as  of  any  inijiiirlance;  it  was  seldom  rend,  and  lessl 
meditated  upon.     I  uas  aenipulous  in   perfurmiug  a  certain  round  of 
duties,  in  the  cold  and  heartless  manner  which  may  be  supposert ;  htiH 
lliev  were  all  tasks  performed  in  fear,  niid  none  in  love.     Theonlv  lightl 
winch  seemed  to  break  through  the  thick   mist  of  utter  darkness  aros 
from  occasional  glimpses  of  the  working  of  Divine  Providence.     1  hadij 
very  long  been  m  the  habit  of  attributing  my  successes,  and  my  preacr* 
vtnion  from  danger,  to  Omnipotence,  and  not  to  second  causes;  bill 
this  is  the  utmost  amount  of  religious  feeling  to  which  I  cuuld  lay  an] 
claim.'— pp.  lU'l,  195. 

)Vc  have  already  hinlcd  our  suspicion  that  in  these  confcsslontj 
the  good  man  did  some  inju&licc  to  himself.     Hut.  however  thai] 
may  be,  Captain  Brenlon  adopted  at  this  lime  the  more  scriouS'^ 
views  of  religion  which  he  ever  after  adhered  to.     A  life  hitherto 
at  le.isl  amiable,  upright,  niid  benevolent,  oontinued  thenceforth  to 
be  also  one  of  devout  and  fervent  piety. 

When  allowed  to  resume  his  tours  of  inspection,  the  altera- 
tion which    his  views   had   undergone  was  manifested    in   nianj 
tilings.      Kspecially  he  now  asked   leave  to  carry   with    him  onj 
such  occasions  some  one  of  the  clergymen  of  our  cburcii  whn] 
were    numbered    among    the    motley    groupe    at    Verdun  ;    nntl 
jiiyfully    were    bis    projxisals   sccfmded    by   those   gentlemen,   iaj 
]iarlicular  by  a  Kev.  VV.  Gordon,  of  wliose    subsequent    historyn 
we    arc    umnformcd,    the    Rev,    Launcelot    Charles    Lee,    who,^ 
died  a  year   or   two    since    *  at    his    rectory  in    the    vicinity   oi\ 
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Oxford/  but  above  all,  by  the  Rer.  James  Wolfe  (now  also 
no  nidre  in  tli'is  worl(J),  who,  ftflcr  many  visiuilions  in  company 
witli  Rrcnton,  ultimatJ^ly  made  up  his  mio<l  lo  tlevolc  himself 
cnlireiy,  il'  his  Iriend  coultl  procure  leave  fur  him  so  to  do,  lo  the 
pastoral  cure  of  the  prisoners  in  the  grreal  and  hitherto  most  un- 
liappy  fortress  of  Glvet.  lircnlon's  influenre  wiih  Decres  pn>ved 
sufficient; — and  Mr.  Wolfe,  apjwircnlly  n  younpmanof  some  for- 
tune, who  had  been  arrested  at  Fonlninebleau  while  on  atrip  with 
his  bride,  and  who  mipht  have  enjoyed  acorn  paralivcl)' ciieerful  ex- 
istence at  Vcnlun  (where  the  jirincipal  thoroughfare  was  already 
dubbed  Bond  Strret),  was  graciously  permitted  to  make  this  most 
generous  sarnBce  of  himself  and  (a  very  serious  addition)  of  his 
young  wife's  comfort.  Mr.  Haikes  copies  many  papesfroma  little 
pamphlet^  neglected,  he  says,  on  its  appearance,  and  long  since 
quite  forgotten,  in  which  this  worthy  clergyman  recorded  the  results 
of  his  undertaking.  We  mu8tc«>ntent  ourselves  with  a  general  refer- 
ence to  this  chapter  (pp.  '2\H — '2lM),  and  a  transcnpl  of  some  few 
of  Mr.  W^olfc's  paragraphs.  Me  llius  describes  Oivet  when  first 
inspected  by  him  in  company  with  Brenton:— 

'  I  founrl  the  depAt  in  the  most  deplorable  state.  In  a  moral  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anydiinu;  mure  degraded  aud 
miserable.  As  regards  religion,  every  appearnnce  uf  it  was  cunfined  to 
some  twenty  methodists,  who  were  the  ohjecie  of  the  most  painful  |>crse- 
cutioii,  and  often  the  innocent  cause  of  the  mast  dreadful  blasphemies. 
Tlie  bo<hly  privations  of  the  prisoners  were  equally  dislressiiig.  Fn 
the  hoKpital,  the  sick  were  mi\ed  with  pnsuncrs  of  other  nntions,  and 
were  in  a  shocking  state  of  neglect,  and  covered  with  vermin.  Not 
a  PJD^le  prisoner  was  allowed  to  go  out  into  the  town,  and  even  the 
interprt-ter  was  accumpunied  by  a  gendarme.  It  was  almoKt  iro- 
poRsible  for  any  of  llieni  to  gel  luiythmg  from  their  friends,  for  there 
was  no  one  to  receive  it  for  them ;  and  the  little  th»t  did  come  was 
subjected  to  a  deduction  of  five  per  cent,  by  the  maruchnl  des  logis- 
And  to  great  was  their  distrces  at  thnt  moment,  that  unable  to  nalisfy 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  they  were  seen  lo  pick  «p  the  jiotato-peclings 
that  were  thrown  out  into  die  court,  and  devour  them. 

*  It  appears  to  be  the  natural  tcndcucy  of  misery  and  want  to  foster 
vice,  and  encourage  the  worst  feelings  of  the  human  heart;  and  thai 
effect,  in  its  fullest  »cn»e,  wa«  produced  on  this  occaciun.  The  litde 
money  tltiit  wiis  receivrd  hy  the  prisoners,  instead  of  being  applied  to 
the  relief  nf  their  wants,  and  to  make  them  more  comfurlablc  m  fond 
and  elnthing,  was  s[>ent  in  riot  and  excess.  On  thc&e  occasions  sailors 
are,  of  all  other  men,  most  rendy  to  commtmicatc,  and  never  think  of 
to-morrow;  aud,  left  as  they  were  entirely  to  themselves — no  one  caring 
for  their  ».ml?,  no  one  having  the  desire  or  the  power  to  rettlrain  them, 
cither  by  force  or  by  persua.sion — in  the  midst  of  the  real  distress  which 
they  exi>erienccd,  the  depfit  nf  Givet  was,  perhaps,  at  that  moment  the 
most  reprobate  spot  that  can  be  imagiued.' 

Captain 
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Captain  Brcnton's  i^uasi-o^m/ superintendence  had  produced 
a  considerable  amelioralion  as  to  the  physical  niischiefii,  before 
Wolfe  went  lo  reside  lUere;  but  any  interference  for  the  belter 
regulation  as  to  money  was  by  no  means  palatable  lo  the  lower 
funclionnrics  about  the  deput — nor,  it  is  miserable  to  add.  even  to 
the  cotnmandant  himself — an  officer  of  high  military  rank  r — 

*  The  Cammandant,  and  those  that  were  unJer  his  orders,  fiom  the 
time  I  arrived  at  the  depot,  viewed  me  with  a  very  evil  eye.     They  had 
all  a  share  in  the  spoil  of  the  poor  prisoners:  and  my  luicrfcrcnre  on 
their  behalf,  and  the  upportuiiities  which  I  had  ef  detecting  their  ex- 
tortions, enraged  them  exceedingly  against  me*     Whenever  I  mude  an  , 
attempt,  as   [  fretiuently  did,  tu  put  a  slop  tu  the  exactions  U(>on  the  i 
money  which  was  sent  in  to  the  men,  or  when  any  ctnnplaint  was  made 
of  the  meat  or  the  bread,  these  otlicers  were  loiwl  in  their  threuts  of  de* 
ounciation ;  and  for  the  tirst  two  years  of  my  stay  in  that  place,  I  never 
went  to  bed  without  the  impression  upon  my  mind  that,  ere  ihc  morn- J 
ing,  I  might  be  suddenly  marched  olT.  j 

But  sec  the  gradual  effect  of  Mr.  Wolfe's  devotioD: — 

*  la  the  end,  what  was  done  spoke  for  itself.     The  men  saw  that  every  I 
menus  in  the  power  of  prisoners,  like  theraselTcs,  were  used  to  prevent 
Ihcrn  from  being  oppressed.     The  Commmidant  felt  that  my  being  there  | 
was  a  great  check  upon  the  rapacity  and  avarice  of  his  people,  and  they,  and 
often  he  himself,  were  excessively  ciiraqed.     ISut  the  moral  and  religious 
feeling  which  was  manifested  among  the  men  rendered  them  ao  much ' 
more  peaceful  and  sober,  more  satisfied,  and  even  cheerful  in  their  | 
conduct,  and  so  much  more  faithful  to  their  word  and  engnKcments, . 
that  I  really  think  he  felt  it  a  sort  of  personal  security  to  himself,  and 
upon  the  whole,  an  advanta^. 

'  A  room  perhaps  a  little  larger  tlien  the  others,  where  was  an  oven 
fur  the  purpose  of  baking  bread  for  the  barracks,  was  converted  into  I 
a  chajKl.     A  small  plain  desk  was  made  by    one   of  the  men,  which  i 
served  also  for  a  pulpit;  and  the  clerk  made  use  of  a  common  table  1 
and  stool.     What  wits  wanting,  hawevef,  in  accommodation,  was  lunde  i 
abundantly  up  by  the  spirit  which  foon   was  manifested    among  thej 
pristmem;    and  the  Ivord  wrought  powerfully  among  them.     The  place  J 
was  crowded  to  eicew,  and  the  oven,  which  reached  no  near  the  top  of 
the  room  that  the  men  could  not  sit  upright  upon  it,  was  always  covered  , 
with   ihcm,    lying  in  a   most  painful  position  from  want  of  room. —  i 
Schools  also  were  immediately  established;  and  though  the  funds  for* 
all  these  objects  were,  at  llmt  early  period  of  our  captivity,  but  scantily, 
and  with  great  dillicuUy,  obtained,  we  were  yet  able  to  carry  on  a  system 
uf  education,  which,    lor  extent,  usefulness,  and   the  rapid    progress  | 
made  by  those  that  were  instructed,  has  perhaps  seldom  been  equalled. 
It  is  indeed  wonderful  at  how  small  an  expense  a  number  of  persons,  j 
generally  aniounliiig  tu  between  four  and  five  hundred,  were  taught  to  ' 
read,  write,  go  through  the  highest  rules  in  arithmetic,  navigation  in  all 
its  most  difficult  branches,  construct  charts  and  maps,  and  wurk  at  the 
practical  part  of  their  profession,  as  far  as  it  can  be  learned  from  the 
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form  of  a  vccficl,  which  hn<l  been  ndtnlrnbly  rigged  for  thnl  purpofc.  Yet 
the  smiiU  sums  p^ivca  to  thuse  among  them  who  were  capable  of  iu- 
Blructiiig  ihcir  fclluw  prisoners,  as  masters  or  ns^isluutst  were  very  iiac- 
t'ul.  The  immediate  results  arisiu^  from  this  employment  uf  their  time 
were  benelicial  in  a  degree,  at  least  equal  to  the  professional  advcntagea 
which  they  might  hupe  lo  experience  m  their  future  prospccis.  While 
(hey  were  thus  receiving  instruction  and  edification,  tlicir  ihou^ils 
were  diverted  from  dwelling  upon  their  misfortunes,  which  had  the 
most  pcmiciuus  effect,  not  only  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view, 
but  often  as  it  regarded  their  health  and  spirits.  And  thus  the  fear  of 
God,  and  the  inHueuce  of  moral  duly  mid  instruction,  even  in  those  whu 
were  nut  decidedly  relii^iou!*,  rcciprucnily  acting  upon  their  minds, 
jjrefccrved  them  from  that  mental  (lebasemcnt,  and  those  habits  of  de- 
pravity und  vice,  which  ore  ever  contracted  and  induced  by  ignorance 
and  want  of  employment. 

•The  number  of  boys  was  comparatively  small;  the  greater  number 
were  men  grown  ;  and  some  of  those  even  that  were  ndvnncod  in  years  Mere 
anxious  not  lo  lose  this  nppnitunity  uf  Icsriiiiij;  lo  rea<!,  at  least,  their 
niblcs.  In  the  mean  time,  a  great  sensation  was  crested  in  ihe  prison  ; 
and,  as  in  old  lime,  some  mucked,  nhile  others  fur  the  first  lime  saw  before 
them  an  invisible  and  eternal  world,  compared  with  which  all  the  things 
(hey  could  desire  were  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.  Many  were  en- 
(|uiring  into  the  things  whkli  accompany  sulvatiun;  and  in  many  the 
word  of  truth  took  deep  mot,  and  they  continued  seeking  the  grace  of 
Christ.  Nor  have  I  the  least  reason  to  doubi  that  the  Lord  ful^llcd  to 
many  his  gracious  promise,  *'Seck  and  }c  shall  fmd,"  and  that  even 
now,  some  have  entered  into  the  rest  ihut  rcraainelh  for  the  people  of 
God,  and  others  arc  still  eo  running  that  they  may  obtain.* 

AW  Ibis  pootl  work  at  Givet,  nnd  whatevor  of  ibo  like  kinU 
Brenton  waslabnuriii«r  to  promote  at  the  other  depots,  was  thwarted 
continually  in  consequence  of  Buonaparte's  determined  efforts  to 
svtluc-c  the  prisoners  from  ihcir  duly  to  their  country.  Some- 
times the  plan  was  to  drive  the  poor  men  lo  desperation  by 
new  rigours  of  confineinent,  abridgment  of  allowances,  inter- 
ruption of  iho  charitable  supplies  whether  of  our  Government 
or  from  private  subscriptions  in  Knpl;irul  ;  at  other  limes,  every 
ni'lifice  of  seduction  was  employed,  nnd  in  this  latter  deparlmetiE 
Iho  tyrant  found  rendy  instrumenis  amont^  certain  renegade* 
of  the  Wolfe  'I'onc  persuasion.  Adroit,  ]dausible  Irishmen  in 
gaudy  uniforms,  and  with  the  dccoralitm  of  the  Legion  of  Hinnntr, 
beset  the  prisoners  with  every  flatlery,  scattered  money  freely 
among  them,  and  inviled  ihcni  to  follow  their  example,  and  hope 
for  promotion  and  rewards  like  their  own.  They  had  consi- 
dorable  success  among  the  Irish  sailors,  not  a  few  of  whom 
enlisted  fur  the  flotillas  at  Boulogne  and  elsewhere;  bal  more,  it 
seems,  became  subslitules  for  army  conscripts  of  the  easier 
classes  of  society,  and   were  soon  drilled  and  equipped  to  par- 
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tit'ipalc  in  tlie  forccil  marcbes  and  bloody  battles  of  1805.  It  is 
a  striking  circiiinstnncc,  that  only  one  of  the  sailors  of  the 
Mint'ivc  yii'ldcd  to  tliesn  nrlful  crimps,  nnd  tbat  be,  bnppcnin*' 
to  be  recognized  by  Brenton,  when  on  ibc  march  with  a  delach- 
nient  of  troops  for  the  Rhine,  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
verse fur  a  inunient  uitb  liim.  nrul,  >vuh  ninny  sipns  of  ii^iinlion, 
said  he  hoped  to  be  excused,  for  that,  in  truth,  he  was  b)'  birth 
an  American. 

Tliis  system,  which  Mr,  Wolfe  durst  hardly  oppose  at  all' 
except  by  the  general  inculcation  of  truth  and  honesty  in  hi^ 
sermons — for  on  jirelexl  of  being  Proteslaiils  themselves  sonic  o; 
the  crimps  took  care  to  attend  in  the  prison  chapel — and  ihi 
chaplain  had  no  doubt  that  the  least  inttiscretion  on  his  pari' 
U'ould  be  followed  by  his  own  immediate  transference  to  the 
dungeons  of  BicLe  —  tliis  system  was  persisted  in  until  after 
Nn[Ki]eon  received  the  tidings  of  Trafalgar.  From  that  date 
llifie  was  a  ^reat  aheralion  in  his  views  and  procredings. 
'rhenceforth,  as  M.  Thii-rs  is  forced  to  confess,  he  regarded  the 
I'rcnch  Marine  with  angry  contempt — and  the  English  with 
a  hiituniess  of  halrnl  which  he  manifested  in  a  sljilo  worthy 
of  his  nnturc.  Utterly  careless  thenceforth  as  to  the  multitudes 
of  French  sailors  of  all  ranks  who  were  in  England,  he  refused' 
to  exchange  officers — relaxing  only  on  rare  occasions,  when  hel 
fancied  he  had  it  in  bis  power  to  gratify  an  English  family 
whose  influence  in  parliament  was  used  in  op|H>sition  to  the 
war — or  when  the  fate  of  some  Frenchman  in  our  hands  wat 
of  immediate  concern  to  a  favourite  of  liis  own  camp  or  court. 
Buonaparte  added  the  almost  inconceivable  meanness  of  an  ex- 
press prohibition  to  French  bankers  to  discount  any  more  bills  fc 
English  officers.  With  regard  to  Bi-cnton  himself,  however,  tb 
layt  malice  was  innocuous;  for  MM.  Ferregnux  instantly  wrote  to 
him  that  their  house  would  still  be  happy  to  advance  whatever 
he  needed  fur  his  personal  purposes,  and  ^ait  for  payment  untd  he 
w.ns  at  liberty,  or  the  war  had  doseil.  So  much  for  nfficers.  As 
respected  the  common  men.  Napoleon  interdicted  all  supplies  of 
money  whatever  from  home — sternly  confining  lliem  to  his  allow- 
ance of  the  bit  of  bread,  the  truss  of  straw,  and  the  tlirec  sols  pe: 
dai  — and  abandoning,  of  course,  his  own  people  of  the  same  da 
here  tu  whatever  regulations  the  English  Government  roigU 
think  At. 

It  was  the  rule  of  our  Government  throughout  the  war  to  send 
home  at  once  all  prisoners  who  had  received  such  injuries  that 
they  evidently  could  never  serve  again.  In  lhisway,as  M.  Dupin 
admits  (vol.  i.  p.  177),  1^e  restored  to  the  France  of  Napokoti 
more  than  12,700  mutilated  seamen.     Brenton  could  not  believe 
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but  that  in  the  very  plainest  cases  at  least  the  French  would  follow 
the  same  principle.  He  found,  one  day  at  Verdun,  an  English 
sailor  en  route  for  Givet — an  old  coxswain  of  Collingwood's,  whose 
eyes  had  been  scorched  in  battle,  and  had  since  dropped  out  of  his 
head.  Captain  Brenton  forwarded  to  Paris  a  petition  for  bis  re- 
lease. The  answer — we  may  be  sure  not  from  Decres — was  in 
these  words : — *  On  n'accorde  pas  la  petition  de  Monsieur  Brenton. 
Que  son  aveugle  file  avec  les  autres.'  {Naval  History,  iii.  p. 
228.)     But  to  return  to  the  sweeping  edicts  of  1805: — 

*  No  sooner,*  says  Sir  Jahleel, '  had  the  prisoners  in  general  been  de- 
prived of  the  assistance  and  countenance  of  their  officers,  than  the  old 
system  of  suttlers  and  wretchedness  was  renewed;  and  this  state  of 
things,  aggravated  by  hopelessness,  was  the  lot  of  the  increasing  num- 
bers added  to  the  depdts  by  successive  captures  from  1805  to  the  end 
of  the  war  in  1814.*— p.  282. 

Such  were  some  of  the  German  rescripts  of  that  great  conqueror 
and  great  sovereign,  that  gigantic  genius  with  the  heart  of  a  Cor- 
sican  hangman — of  whom  bis  panegyrists  so  often  boast  that  in 
the  midst  of  his  camp  he  could  find  time  to  direct  personally  the 
smallest  details  of  administration  in  the  interior  of  France.  One 
immediate  consequence  was  the  total  cessation  of  Captain  Brenton's 
functions  as  the  visitor  of  depots  and  distributor  of  allowances,  with 
which  he  had  combined  that  of  a  moral  guardianship  of  the  unfor- 
tunate captives  of  his  own  profession.  The  English  Admiralty 
showed  a  great  anxiety  for  him  on  this  occasion.  They  paid  him  the 
compliment  of  offering  in  exchange  for  him  the  celebrated  Captain 
Jurieu,  one  of  the  very  foremost  names  in  the  French  Navy — and 
paid  Jurieu  the  compliment  of  making  himself  the  bearer  of  the 
oSer  to  Paris — he  of  course  pledging  himself  to  return  in  case  of 
failure.  M.  Decres  warmly  seconded  the  proposition.  It  was 
referred  to  Napoleon  himself,  and  he  rejected  it.  Jurieu  sub- 
mitted, and  prepared  to  return  to  his  captivity ;  but  on  asking  for 
a  passport,  he  was  informed  that  be  must  without  delay  proceed 
to  Brest,  and  that  if  he  attempted  to  redeem  his  parole  by  repass- 
ing the  Channel  he  should  be  instantly  shot !  The  high-spirited 
Jurieu  remained  in  France,  but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  serve 
again  under  the  flag  of  Buonaparte.*  And  there  have  been  Eng- 
lish poets  to  hymn  the  chivalry  of  Napoleon  !  '  It  was  said,*  says 
Brenton,  '  and  it  is  probably  true,  that  he  declared  he  never  would 
consent  to  my  exchange,' — the  special  motive,  no  doubt,  being 
his  belief  that  Brenton's  influence  had  been  the  main  obstacle  to 
the  seduction  of  the  English  sailors.  Baffled  on  this  point,  Admiral 
Decres  very  kindly  offered  to  do  whatever  mere  ministerial  power 

*  Naval  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  2?7. 
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could  do  towards  the  alleviation  of  a  captivity  which  was  now,  it 
seemed,  to  last  as  long  as  the  war.  Brenton  made  known  his 
domestic  circumstances,  and  Decres  had  influence  enough  to  ob- 
tain passports  for  Mrs.  Brenton  and  her  child.  On  landing  at 
Rotterdam,  she  found  that  M.  Decres  had  taken  means  to  pro- 
vide everything  for  her  accommodation  ;  a  well-bred  naval  officer 
received  her  into  his  own  family,  and  Brenton  himself  was  allowed 
to  meet  her  on  the  road  and  conduct  her  to  Clermont. 

A  fond  wife  of  thirty-four,  to  rejoin  her  husband  after  two 
years'  separation,  undertook  on  this  occasion  a  voyage  of  fifty 
hours  and  an  easy  post-chaise  journey  of  a  week.  Hear  the 
voice  from  Chester ! — 

*  If  it  be  true — as  no  member  of  the  Church  of  England  will  deny 
— that  matrimony  was  ordained  for  the  mutual  society,  help,  and  com- 
fort, that  the  one  ought  to  have  of  the  other,  both  in  prosperity  and 
adversity,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  purposes  of  this  merciful  ordinance 
were  singularly  realised  in  the  case  before  us.' — p.  210. 

It  was  a  happy  meeting,  and  captivity  would  have  ceased 
to  be  any  grievance  to  one  so  blessed  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions, and  with  so  many  mental  resources^  but  for  the  ardour 
of  his  professional  spirit — his  unsubduable  repugnance  to  see 
month  after  month  pass  away,  others  earning  honour  in  the 
active  service  of  their  country,  he  wearing  out  the  prime  of 
his  life  in  a  French  hamlet.  His  health,  never  robust, 
had  been  damaged  by  toilsome  travelling  and  exposure  during  his 
late  superintendency  of  the  depots — and  now,  after  a  little  space, 
the  brooding  over  Buonaparte's  cruel  treatment,  and  the  hope- 
lessness  of  his  prospects,  told  severely  upon  him.  He  fell  into  a 
feeble  condition,  and  his  wife  apprehended  a  total  decline  of  his 
physical  stamina.  His  boy,  too,  was  dehcate.  Physicians  urged 
an  application  for  leave  to  spend  the  winter  in  a  milder  climate, 
and  M.  Decres'  unwearied  kindness  £^ain  interfering,  Captain 
Brenton  was  allowed  to  remove  to  Tours.  Here  he  took  a  small 
villa  close  to  the  city ;  his  health  and  his  child's  also  began  to 
mend;  and  in  the  society  of  his  amiable  partner,  who  soon  par- 
ticipated in  his  more  serious  views  of  religion,  his  time  glided 
away  more  equably. 

After  the  lapse  of  another  year,  a  certain  Captain  L'lnfernet  fell 
into  our  hands,  who  being  nephew  to  Massena,  a  special  applica- 
tion was  made  on  his  behalf  to  the  English  government ;  and  the 
answer  was  that  he  might  be  exchanged — but  only  for  Brenton. 
Brenton  was  released  accordingly  in  December,  1806,  after 
three  years  and  a  half  of  exile.  Admiral  Decres  had  the  ihought- 
fulness  to  communicate  the  official  order  to  M.  Perregaux,  and 
tl^e  liberal  banker  took  care  that  the  captain  should  receive  along 

with 


villi  it  a  final  advance  of  100  louis,  in  case  of  nny  delay  to  the 
journey  homo.  1 1  is  delinrhtful  to  contrast  such  genemus  Irnits, 
bo  worthy  of  the  old  rhaiJicter  of  t!ip  French  gentleman,  with  the 
impish  mali^nilics  of  their  imponal  sbino.  But  nil  tins  part  of 
tho  narrative  abounds  with  proof  how  deep  was  at  that  lime  the 
secret  aithorrence  of  the  lyrant — how  general  the  anxiety  of  the 
respectable  people  of  all  classes  lo  sliow  that  they  rccognizcil  in  the 
maltreated  I'^n^lish  prisoners,  a  body  of  fellow-sufl'erera  opprossetl 
by  the  same  iron  hand  against  which  they  lliemsclvcs  durst  not 
rebel.  On  one  occasion  Rrenton  witnessed  a  striking^  display 
of  the  popular  feeling.  He  was  in  the  theatre  at  Tours,  when 
the  bulletin  of  Jena  arrived  and  was  read  from  the  front  of  the 
sU»;je.  A  loud  voice  responded,  *  Kncorc  unc  victoirc  pour  lui — 
encore  une  conscription  pour  nous!' — the  audience  rose  and 
broke  up  in  silence.  In  the  view  of  almost  all  but  his  minions  and 
accomplices,  ho  was  still  the  apostate  of  Kpypt,  the  poistmcr  of 
Jaffa,  the  assnssin  of 'i'oussaint,  he  whom  Louis- Philippe  openly 
denounced  as  *  the  murderer  of  his  kinsman/  He  is  now  tho 
dcmii^od  uf  llie  nation  ;  and  the  domains  of  Conde,  as  well  as  the 
sceptre  of  Henry  IV.,  are  in  the  hands  of  Ijourbons  who  crunn 
his  statues  and  canonize  his  bones.* 

Brenton  reached  Lotidon  early  in  January,  1807.  The  Hight 
Hon.  Thomas  Grcnville  (but  }cslerday  severed  from  the  society 
he  had  very  long^  enjoyed  and  adcrncil)  was  at  this  time  First 
Lord  of  tlic  Admiralty,  and  from  him  the  Captain  hnd  the 
reception  he  deserved,  '1  he  formaUly  of  a  trial  for  the  loss 
«tl  the  Mmervc  beinjj  p:onc  through  with  all  dispatch,  Mr.  Grcn- 
ville offered  him  the  Spartan — a  splendid  new  friijatc — which  he 
joyfully  accepted.  He  waa  at  the  same  lime  presented  with  some 
remuneration  for  his  exlraordinary  services  in  France:  the  sum 
is  not  slated,  hut  Mr.  Clrenvillc  siiniified  that  he  felt  it  lo  be  an 
inadequate  one,  and  haslcned  to  make  nmends.  Alihouph  the 
custom  of  allowinff  to  cnpt;iina  a  cumntission  of  ^  per  cent,  on 
cash  conveyed  in  shijis  of  war  had  been  for  some  years  laid  aside, 
it  was  at  this  mtjmcnt  revived,  on  Mr.  Orenville's  request,  by  the 
Treasury  ;  and  the  Sj)artan  was  instantly  ordered  lo  Malta  witU 
700.000/. — the  per  cenlage  on  which  would  be  1100/. 

Having^  deposited  the  money  at  Malta,  the  Spartan  steered  for 
the  s(|uadron  off  Tuulon,  but  on  her  way  she  had  an  adveature 
which  seems  worthy  of  extract: — 


*  Thcjr  are  rrmciTwUe  of  Imrrng  llicir  vanity  gnlified  l}]r>  nrntgflrd  partieiMlion 
ill  liii  luiinumeiiti.  I'he  iltcoriiltoiis  of  lite  givat  Atdi  of  Victory  at  itic  Bamirt  rf«* 
r  Etoifft  Itfgiin  forty  years  a^c"*  )i*ve  but  leceutly  \iVfu  o|i(-np<l  (u  titc  public  itis|iectiiiii. 
or  llivtwo  princi|>al  •culpttues,  tm*  rvprvsruts  N«]<olrMi  nt  AuBlcrlifx— lli«  (rtberLmiU- 
l'htti|<pe  at  Jemiptw. 

'When 
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*  Wlien  between  Corsica  and  the  Italian  shore,  he  fell  in  with  an  Ame- 
rican ahipf  ihc  Ur4iiiii,  Hector  Cuffin  master,  and  Greene  of  Rhode  Island 
ftiipcrcargo.  Captain  Breutou,  ou  sending  a  boat  to  examine  this  neutral 
ship,  ^ve  particulir  directions  to  his  lieutenant  tu  pay  every  poe&ible 
attention  to  the  feelings  of  the  people*  and  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the 
master  or  crew.  The  search  tu<>k  place,  and  at  there  was  some  deriation 
from  the  regulutions  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  neutrals  byhia  Majesty's 
orders  in  cuuncil.  Captain  Brenton  sent  for  the  master  on  board  the  Spar* 
tai),  requesting  he  would  bring  his  Ug-book  with  him.  On  his  coming  on 
board  CiL|)tatn  Brentun  explained  to  him  the  necessity  of  this  measure ; 
with  which  the  master  and  supercargo  expressed  themselves  (>crrectly 
siUisAed,  as  well  ns  with  the  kindness  and  delicdcy  with  which  they  hud 
been  treated  by  the  visiting  officer.  It  was  at  this  time  neurly  calm,  so 
lliut  no  dcicntiun  took  place  ;  and  when  the  breeze  sprang  up,  the  Ame- 
ric.m  voluntarily  steered  fur  some  time  the  same  coui-ec  with  the  Spartan, 
This  was  oiv  the  27th  of  April. 

'  On  the  8th  of  May  the  Spartan  again  fell  in  with  the  earac  Bbi|> 
between  Sitrdmia  and  tiic  Island  of  Puuza;  her  bein<;  so  near  the  spot 
where  she  had  been  eleven  days  before  having  excited  surprise,  sihe  was 
again  examined  ;  and  uu  looking  over  her  lug-bivokf  Brentun  whs  snr- 
])rised  to  fmd  a  detail  of  the  27th  of  A^ril,— staling  that  on  that  day 
they  were  boarded  by  the  Spartan,  had  been  forced  out  of  their  cuurf.u, 
that  the  master  was  dragged  on  board  with  his  papers,  and  that  the 
hatehoi  were  broken  open,  &c.  On  remonstrating  with  the  master  and 
supercargo  upon  the  unmanliness  of  inserting  such  falsehoods  in  tho  | 
ship^s  book,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  exciting  enmity  between 
the  two  countries,  and  reminding  them  of  the  declaration  they  had  both 
made  on  the  day  alluded  lip,  ihey  bulh  ai)peared  ovcrwhehntd  with 
confusion,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  Captain  Brcntun^s  observation?, 
laid  the  blame  upon  tlic  mate,  whom  ihey  charged  with  having  inserted 
tlie  offensive  passage  witliout  their  knowledge,  and  promii^ed  that  it  should 
nut  be  made  public  in  America.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  neutral  trading 
among  belligerents  should  pay  so  little  attention  to  a  document  of  sucll 
vital  importance  as  the  log;  and  tbat  neither  the  master  nor  super- < 
cargo  should  suspect  it.' — p.  296. 

The  foUoiving  passage  from  his  correspondence  while  (»ff  Toulon  i 
will  please  the  reader  of  bis  French  siory^ : — 

*  You  may  remember  how  detcrmiiicd  I  was  to  wreak  my  vengeance  j 
upon  the  whole  nation.     At  MuUa  I  was  senior  oflicer,  ami   I  found 
a   number  of  French  prisoners.     I  did  not  exactly  ordel*  them  to  the 
Appel  twice  a  day,  as  used  to  be  the  case  with   us  at  Verdun.      A' 
colonel  had  been  taken  with  all  his  family  a  few  davs  befure,  and  hud  1 
lost  his  wife  at  sea,  leaving  him  with  three  dear  liMle  infants.     You  may 
stare,  but  I  gave  him  leave  to  return  to  France  with  his  fumilvand  pliy- 
sician.     This  I   meant  a«  a  small  token  of  remembrance  to  M.  Decivs, . 
but   firmly    resolved    that    the    others    should   remain    until    all   ourj 
friends  at  Verdun  were  liberated  ;  but  like  other  good  resolutions  this 
Wis  not  a  lasting  one.     A  deputation  of  captive  ladies  waited  upon  me. ' 

*'  Mcatteuri 
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"  Messieurs  les  Anglais  sont  des  gens  plains  d'honneuTi  c|ui  ne  font 
jamais  la  guerre  aux  femmes  ni  aux  eufans."  "  £h  de  grace,  Mesdamea, 
retouruez  dana  votre  patrie,  je  ne  vous  empficbe  pas.  '  "  Htilaa,  nion 
Commandant,  sans  mon  mari?  Le  dtiserlerai-je  dans  1e  malheur? 
Que  deviendrai-je,  s'il  succombe  sous  le  puids  de  radversit^?  Sa  sante 
est  chancellante,  et  Monsieur  n*i|;nore  pas  la  douceur  d'etre  dans  le  seiu 
de  sa  famille.*'  '*  Madame,  je  me  rends  k  vos  raisona  ;  partez-rous  et 
votre  man."  "  Etle  mien  aussi,  Monsieur?'*  *' Vite,  vite  ;  allez,  allez !" 
In  this  manner  I  was  coaxed  out  of  a  dozen ;  they  all  set  out  vowing 
eternal  gratitude,  &c.  I  told  them  they  might  thank  M.  Decrfea  for  it, 
and  I  hope  he  will  hear  of  it^  as  I  shall  never  forget  his  kindness/ 

About  the  same  time  he  Had  a  most  narrow  escape  from  an- 
other capture.  Chasing  some  merchant  vessels  towards  Elba,  he 
suddenly,  on  rounding  a  promontory,  found  himself  within  a  short 
distance  of  a  French  squadron — one  ship  of  the  line,  two  frigates, 
and  several  corvettes.  He  sustained  their  fire  with  but  little  da- 
mage during  more  than  two  hours ;  and  after  one  broadside  he 
kept  the  guns  of  the  Spartan  silent — for  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  which  his  surviving  sister  explains : — *  I  have  often  heard 
this  exciting  circumstance  mentioned,  and  the  impatience  with 
which  the  sailors  obeyed  my  brother's  orders  not  to  fire  in  return 
for  the  enemy's  shot;  observing,  as  he  says,  that  their  fire  de- 
prived them  of  the  breeze.  The  sailors  were  heard  to  say  that 
they  did  not  so  much  care  for  themselves,  but  it  was  too  hard 
their  poor  captain  should  so  soon  be  shut  up  in  a  French  prison 
again,'— p.  300. 

In  the  later  part  of  that  year  Brenton  had  several  misadven- 
tures, and  on  one  of  these  occasions  his  Journal  acknowledges 
that  he  was  to  blame.  In  the  course  of  another  run  to  Malta,  he 
rashly  sent  his  boats  into  a  creek  to  seize  what  seemed  a  mere 
merchantman,  but  turned  out  to  be  a  polacre  of  formidable  strength ; 
and  in  a  short  time  he  saw  them  return  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
four  and  twenty  of  the  finest  young  men  in  his  crew.  His  Journal 
has  a  pretty  story  in  connection  with  this  sad  event : — 

'  The  coxswain  of  the  barge,  reported  among  the  killed  and  wounded, 
was  a  very  fine,  active  young  man,  and  had  be«n  indulged  with  the  per- 
mission to  bring  his  wife  on  board.  She  was  very  young  at  this  period, 
and  the  attachment  between  the  couple  was  remarkable,  as  well  as  the 
respect  they  obtained  from  all  on  board  from  the  correctness  of  their 
conduct.  On  the  boats  returning,  and  the  report  of  Bodie's  death,  his 
poor  little  wife  was  frantic  with  grief.  When  the  dead  were  placed  on 
the  main  deck,  she  flew  to  them,  uncovering  their  faces,  and  calling  out 
for  her  husband.  She  then  ran  up,  and  took  her  seat  on  the  coxswain's 
box,  in  the  barge,  which  had  now  been  hoisted  in,  calling  for  her  hus- 
band :  and  from  thence  to  the  captain  on  the  quarter-deck,  imploring 
him  to  let  her  see  the  body.    Calling  for  some  of  the  people  who  were  in 

the 
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the  barge>  upon  whom  the  greatest  dependence  could  be  placed,  I  deaired 
to  know  how  Bodie  had  been  killed ;  when  one  of  them  said,  *'  Sir,  we 
were  boarding  the  vessel  togelher  on  the  starboard  side,  and  were  getting 
into  the  main  chains,  when  I  was  wounded  and  fell  into  the  boat,  and 
Bodie  at  the  same  time  was  killed,  and  fell  between  the  boat  and  the 
ship."  The  wife  was  present  at  this  detail,  and  at  length  seemed  con- 
vinced of  her  dreadful  loss.  The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  her  by 
aU  on  board,  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible  her  sufferings;  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Spartan  at  Malta  a  subscription,  amounting  to  80/.,  was 
made  for  her :  and  she  soon  after  sailed  for  England  in  a  transport,  with 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Brenton  at  Bath,  by  whom  she  was  received,  and  re- 
mained with  her  for  some  time,  previous  to  her  departure  for  Ireland. 
A  month  or  two  afterwards  the  Spartan  boarded  a  Genoese  trader,  and 
her  people  mentioned  that  a  polacre  had  arrived  there  some  weeks  pre- 
vious, which  had  been  attacked  by  the  boats  of  an  English  frigate,  and 
had  succeeded  in  beating  them  off.  When  the  firing  had  ceased,  the 
cries  of  a  man  were  heard  under  the  stem,  and  an  English  sailor  was 
found  hanging  on  by  the  rudder  chains,  and  wounded.  On  taking  him 
on  board  he  proved  to  be  the  coxswain  of  the  frigate's  barge;  he  stated 
that  he  had  been  severely  wounded  in  endeavouring  to  board  the  polacre, 
and  had  fallen  between  the  ship  and  the  boat,  but  as  he  passed  astern 
he  had  caught  hold  of  the  rudder's  chains,  and  hung  on  until  the  action 
was  over.  The  story  added,  that  on  the  vessel's  arrival  at  Genoa,  the 
man  was  sent  to  the  hospital ;  and  on  his  wound  being  cured,  had  been 
marched  into  France.  No  doubt  now  existed  as  to  the  correctness  of 
this  statement,  and  I  immediately  wrote  to  Verdun,  requesting  my 
friends  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  deput  to  which  Bodie  was  sent ;  and 
on  ascertaining  his  safety,  that  information  might  be  immediately  sent 
to  Bath.  In  a  few  weeks  a  letter  reached  Mrs.  Brenton  from  the  Rev. 
L.  C.  Lee,  informing  her  that  Bodie  had  reached  that  depfjt,  and  was 
no  sooner  known  to  have  been  Captain  Brenton*s  coxswain  than  the 
greatest  interest  was  manifested  in  bis  behalf,  and  permission  was  pro- 
cured for  him  to  remain  there,  where  every  care  would  be  taken  of  him, 
and  that  he  had  quite  recovered  from  his  wounds.  These  joyful  tidings 
were  soon  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Bodie,  at  Cork,  whose  happiness  may 
be  easily  imagined.* — pp.  307-10. 

It  was  soon  after  that  calamitous  attack  on  the  polacre  that 
Brenton  first  saw  Lord  CoUingwood, — and  his  admiral  received 
him  but  coldly.  Some  other  mischances  followed,  and  though 
as  to  these  there  could  be  no  blame,  CoUingwood,  who  remem- 
bered the  Minerve,  and  was  not  free  from  the  superstitions  uf  his 
cloth,  used  to  say,  '  Ah !  poor  Brenton  again  ! — he  is  the  child 
of  misfortune.'  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  however,  this  pre- 
judice, to  whatever  it  had  amounted,  was  entirely  got  over,  and 
we  think  it  very  probable  that  a  discovery  of  Brenton's  deeply  re- 
ligious views  may  have  had  its  share  in  the  work  of  conciliation ;  but 
certainly  the  noble  CoUingwood  had  neither  a  braver  nor  a  more 
useful  officer  under  his  flag,  and  there  had   ensued  a  variety  of 
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brilliant  services  which  might  well  suflicn.  We  mast  iKit  dwell 
on  liicsc  uffairs.  which  occurred  chieHy  ofT  the  coast  of  Italy  in 
company  with  Lord  Cochrane,  or  when  Brcnlon  had  ihc  com- 
mnntl  of  a  lifiht  sfjuadron  cn-opcrating^  with  the  Austnans  on 
the  coasts  of  Datmatia,  ami  ftnallv  in  the  reductiun  of  the 
Ionian  Ishinils.  In  July,  1809,  Ci)11in|;wocKl  writes  to  the  then 
head  of  the  Admiralty  board.  Lord  Mulgravc — 'I  cannot  say 
loo  much  of  the  zeal  and  talent  of  Captain  Brcnton;  of  thes< 
he  gii'es  proof  whenever  he  is  employed,  and  he  socins  lo 
bo  everywhere.  At  Lussin  he  undertook  and  accomplished 
a  service  which  would  have  established  a  reputation,  had  he 
never  had  another  opportunity  ;  and  now  at  Ccrigu  his  conduct 
has  not  been  less  dislinguibhe^l.' 

His  sagacity  and  prudence  and  vigilance  won  the  applause  of 
Collingwood  —  bis  quickness  of  eye,  derision  of  purjiosc,  antl] 
daring  gallantry  commanded  the  anient  admiration  of  Cnchran<?. 
For  tin  officer  who  never  rose  to  the  crjmmand  of  a  fleet,  what 
more  could  be  said  that  wovild  enhance  our  sense  of  his  merits  ? 
But  passin*;  over  many  tempting  scenes  of  enterprise,  we  must 
come  to  May,  ISiO.  At  this  time  we  find  the  Spartan  and  a 
smaller  fhgaie  entrusted  with  the  watch  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
where  Murat  v/as  ciillecting  forces  of  all  sorts  for  an  expedition] 
lo  Sicily.  Brenlon,  in  two  most  gallant  actions,  defeated  the 
Neapolitan  squadron,  in  numbers  and  strenglli  immeasurablj 
surpiLiising  his  own.  and  on  one  of  the  occasions  supported  by 
the  batteries  near  Terracina.  These  services  were  crowned  with 
the  complete  demolition  of  Mural's  shipping,  which  inllucnred 
very  impctrlanlly  the  general  couisc  of  events  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  but  the  latter  day  may  he  said  to  have  tcrminalcil  the  active 
career  of  the  victor.  In  his  Journal,  meant  only  for  the  eyes  of 
his  children,  he  says — ■  In  gi>ing  down  lo  the  enemy  I  put  up  a 
short  but  fervent  prayer  to  the  Almighiy  that  he  would  receive 
your  beloved  moiher  nnd  yourselves  under  his  holy  prolocti4)n, 
and  bless  you,  and  that  ho  would  enable  me  to  do  my  duty  to  my 
counUy.  At  no  one  period  of  my  life  do  I  ever  remember  lo  ha\« 
l>een  more  serene  and  tranquil;  and  when  my  excellent  friend 
Wdliamson,  the  surgeon,  as  he  left  the  deck  to  go  to  his  station, 
said  in  a  low  voice,  as  I  shook  him  by  the  hand.  "  Niiw.  sir,  here 
is  victory  or  Wcslminstcr  Abbey  for  you,"  I  experienced  a  feeling 
of  animation  which  is  not  usual  with  me  on  common  occasions.'* 
Standing  aloft  on   the  capstan,  as   the  only  spot   from   which  { 


*  Hi*  ■liter  ipvM  lierc  in  n  nute  tti«  atory  of  ti>«  Lurmii  liciiioun  mid  l}tc  pnterual 
rrltukr ;  ami  mid* — *  Ht  Itoi  uOen  U>\i\  me  Ihat  in  gantg  info  iicliun,  lie  lind  nlvty*  an  i 
nniioiii  ft-eliiif;  till  thf  llrti  itiot  wu«  lired ;  but  (com  tlmt  moment  Ik  tlranglit  of  noUiing  ■ 
but  tlie  cjiuc  in  wLicli  be  was  rug  ii;ed.'— p,  I03« 
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he  couUI  hnve  a  full  view  of  all  bis  numerous  assailants,  be 
was  struck  down  in  tbe  middle  of  a  two  bours'  liut  action 
hy  a  grape-shot  which  hit  him  on  the  hip  joint ;  and  fallings 
Utierl)-  helpless,  but  without  momentary  paiu,  be  called  to  uiind  the 
death-wound  uf  Nelson,  and  doubled  not  that  his  own  was  a  simi- 
lar one.  His  recovery  was  slow — in  fact,  it  was  never  rompleietl. 
Tbe  very  day  after  the  battle  be  received  his  admiral's  letter  ap- 
pointing him  to  the  command,  a«  commodore,  uf  the  squadron 
in  the  Adriatic,  which  had  been  for  a  year  past  the  highest  object 
of  his  ambition — but  loo  late.  Tiie  wounded  captain  proceeded 
first  to  Palermo,  then  to  Malta,  an<I  at  last  reachetl  England  towards 
the  close  of  autumn.  He  tells  in  bis  domestic  Journal  by  what 
accident  his  wile  received  a  hint  that  he  might  be  looked  for  anon 
—and  adds : — 

*  Your  mother  with  her  three  darlingft  flew  to  Portsmouth,  and,  extra- 
ordinary us  it  may  nppear,  almost  at  ihe  same  moment  that  she  alighted 
at  the  iuit  I  anchoicJ  at  the  Mothcrbauk.  It  is  customary  for  ships  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  be  kept  in  quarantine  till  the  return  of  the  post; 
but  the  Admiralty,  in  kind  canslderaciuuof  my  state,  ordered  the  sliip  to 
be  released  by  tclegrapli,  ntid  I  landed  tltc  foUuwiiig  morning,  experienc- 
ing' Lu  the  meeting  with  all  I  held  dearest  to  me  in  the  world  sensations 
ot'delighi  whioh  amply  repaiil  me  fur  all  the  HiLtterLii{;s  and  faligm*,  both 
of  body  tuid  mind,  to  which  I  hud  been  exposed  since  my  separation  from 
them.  Of  pain  I  was  no  longer  sensible,  acute  as  it  had  been  during  the 
passage.  My  suireruigs  had,  indeed,  been  so  great  that  the  latter  hours  of 
the  day  were  i)a»sed  In  looking  at  the  movements  of  my  watch,  impuliently 
waiting  for  the  appointed  hour  when  1  was  lu  receive  my  aecustomed  dose 
of  laudanum,  from  which  I  could  expect  a  temporary  suspension  of  pain. 
Now  1  no  longer  required  laudanum  ;  my  spirits  were  composed  and 
happy,  and  idlliough  incapable  of  moving  I  was  insensible  of  confinement. 
Fearful  of  agitating  me  too  much  in  my  weak  slate,  your  muther  had  come 
into  my  room  alone,  but  she  was  »oon  followed  by  my  sweet  cherubs,  full 
of  health  and  joy.  We  had  the  comfort  of  procuring  the  same  house  at 
Alverstoke,  near  Haslar  Hottpital,  v;lier^  we  had  lurnierly  lived  ;  and 
happy  as  those  early  days  of  our  marriage  had  been,  tlicy  were  not  so 
much  so  as  the  time  which  we  now  passed  there  ;  although  I  was  so 
weak  lis  to  be  confined  to  my  bed,  or  my  chair,  walking  a  few  steps  occa- 
sionally with  my  crutches.  Whenever  1  look  back  upon  the  past  events 
of  my  life  tills  period  always  starts  forward  as  pre-eminent  in  happiness. 
My  mind  was  entirely  free  from  care;  all  vcm  peace  and,  I  hope,  grati- 
tude.  i  had  received  the  most  Haltering  testimonies  of  the  approbation 
uf  the  AdmirHliy,  particularly  in  that  most  dclighifnl  instance  of  it,  the 
appointment  of  my  brother  Kdward  to  succeed  me  in  the  command  of  the 
Spartkn.  The  jfiy  and  affection  which  beamed  from  the  eyes  of  my  be- 
loved Isabella  during  her  unremitting  attendance  upon  me  would,  in 
itself,  have  been  a  source  of  the  most  perfect  happiness.  She  felt,  as  she 
has  since  informed  me,  the  deepest  anxiety  from  my  dangerous  situation, 
but  she  never  allowed  me  to  perceive  it.  To  her  tcnderncis  and  care, 
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under  the  bleeeiugof  Providence,  I  owe  my  recovery.  Her  society  kail 
bcfoic  chang:cd  captivity  itito  happiucas  ;  she  now  dispelled  all  the  wea- 
rineau  attcudaut  upon  languor  and  coofiocmcnt.* — p.  405. 

Besides  the  gralificatton  of  hearing  that  his  only  surviving 
brother  bad  been  appointed  to  succeed  hiin  in  the  Spartao, 
he  now  received  a  very  flattering  letter  from  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  accompanied  with  ihe  dccomlinn  of  St.  Ferdi- 
nand—a  grant  of  a  pension  of  300/.  per  annum  from  his 
own  Government  {his  wound  being  considered  equivalent  to 
the  loss  of  a  limb)— and  nn  assurance  that  his  name  would  be 
included  in  the  first  creation  of  baronets—meaning,  as  soon  as 
the  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  Prince  Regent  should  ex- 
pire. He  had  besides  laid  by  some  prize-money  in  the  course 
of  his  last  four  years' hard  service ;  so,  as  soon  as  his  condition 
allowed  of  removal,  he  pro^-ided  liimsolf  with  a  house  at  Bath  and 
settled  there  to  abide  the  completion  of  his  recovery.  But  he 
had  not  been  there  for  many  weeks  ere  lie  wjis  called  on  to  en- 
dure a  new  and  most  unlooked-for  distress.  Amon^  tbe  vessels 
which  he  had  seized  in  the  Mediterranean  were  two  neutrals 
(Americans),  laden  with  sulphur,  and  found  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  he  had  no  doubt  they  were  conveying  mu- 
nitions of  war  to  the  enemy.  The  Judge  at  Malta  declared 
them  fair  prizes  ;  but  Captain  Brenton  had  been  cautious  enough 
to  give  strict  directions  that  the  proceeds  should  be  transmitted 
to  his  agents  in  London,  and  by  them  invested  in  tbe  funds  in 
a  separate  account,  in  case  of  the  Malta  decision  being  appealed 
iVom.  The  appeal  hatl  been  made — and  he  now  heard  to  his 
discomfiture  that  the  Court  of  Admiralty  here  had  reversed  the 
adjudication,  and  that  he  must  not  only  disburse  the  value  of 
the  sulphur,  but  the  costs  of  the  appeal.  In  his  Journal  he  says 
— '  The  Cuurl  of  Admiralty  is  a  political  court :' — and  Mr. 
Haikes  adds  that  he  always  thought  he  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  Ciovernment  at  that  moment  as  to  our  relations 
with  tbe  United  States.  We  believe  nothing  of  the  kmd.  Even 
Sir  William  Scutt  was  not  infallible:  bat  he  was  as  incapa- 
ble as  Brenton  himself  could  have  been  uf  allowing  considera- 
tions of  the  sort  here  staled  to  have  had  the  weight  of  a  feather 
with  him  in  the  decision  of  a  legal  question.  W"e  have  little 
doubt  that  the  Americans  were  knavish  neutrals — but  none  that 
Brenton's  advocate  failed  to  produce  adequate  proof  of  their 
knavery.  Sailors  are  not  very  nicely  skilled  iu  the  law  of  evidence; 
and  as  the  Captain  probably  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam's character,  we  can  pardon  the  uncUaritableness  which  he 
for  once  betrayed.  The  reversal  was  bad  news  indeed. — But  at 
all  events  the  money  for  the  sulphur  was  safe  iu  the  funds  \    Not 
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importance  in  consequence  of  Buonaparte's  residence  in  St. 
Helena,  Sir  Jalileel  (now  also  a  K.C.B.)  repaired  thither  as 
Cunimissiuiier  of  the  dock-yard. 

Here  he  remained  for  seven  years — that  is.  till  after  the  death 
of  Napoleon  in  1821,  when  all  the  estahlishinents  at  the  Cape 
umlcrwcnt  a  reduction.  Here  he  had  the  heavy  misfortane  of 
losing  his  beloved  Isabella  (Julj,  I8I7),  and  soon  afterwards  his 
eldest  sou.  Nothinjr  can  be  more  bcaulifui  than  the  picture  of 
his  grief  and  his  submission  in  his  private  Journal ;  motlcst  as  it 
is.  it  affords  also  some  notion  of  bis  exertions  while  at  Cape  Town 
on  behalf  of  the  Hottentots  and  negroes.  We  have  likewise 
narratives  of  lengthened  excursions  along  the  coasts  and  into 
the  interior,  undertaken  in  his  otficial  capacity  witli  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  new  harbours  and  a  belter  system  of  com- 
missariat for  the  fleet.  To  the  general  public  many  of  these 
details  would  have  been  more  interesting  five-and-twenty  years 
ago  ihnn  lliey  are  now.  In  every  pagCj  however,  some  charm- 
ing trait  is  ;idded  to  the  ]>ortraiture  of  the  man,  and  the  re- 
ligious  meditations  set  down  from  day  to  day,  under  circumstances 
of  bereavement  and  ili&ire^s  which  could  not  damp  liis  ardour  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  and  amidst  strange  scenes  of  barbarous  or 
semi-barbarous  existence^  are  s<i  touchuig  in  their  simplicity  that 
we  wonder  anybody  could  have  the  heart  to  imbed  them  in  a 
commentary. 

He  in  1818  made  a  very  serious  representation  to  Dr.  Howley, 
then  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  religions  state  of  the  colony.  No 
answer  is  here  preserve<l,  but  we  may  l>e  sure  there  was  one,  and 
that  Sir  Jahleers  suggestions  were  not  carried  out  in  consecjuence 
solely  of  the  lukcwarmness  at  that  lime  of  both  our  Government 
and  our  legislature.  We  believe  a  bisliop  has  at  Inst  been 
appointed  to  the  Cape,  or  is  about  to  be,  and  that  is  a  gtxHJ 
beginning;  but  it  comes  late  in  the  day.  Mr.  Haikes  jtistly  ob- 
serves : — 

'  Had  the  suggestions  which  Sir  Jahleel  addressed  to  (he  Bishop  of' 
IjOnduu  been  then  adopted,  had  some  large  and  coniprehcnsivc  scheme 
for  the  religious  organization  of  tlie  colony  been  introduced,  it  is  hurdly 
necessary  to  say  thui  the  nUairs  of  the  Ca])e  would  have  siooJ  an  a  very 
different  footing;  and  that  the  painful  and  insurreclionarj-  movements 
which  have  retarded  its  advance,  and  which  have  sown  widely  and 
deejdy  the  seeds  of  future  trouble,  might  have  probably  been  avoided. 
Had  achouls  and  churches  been  generally  built  and  provided  for  ai  the 
lime  of  which  we  write,  the  i>opulatioii  would  by  tliis  time  have  assumed 
a  inure  stable  and  advsncfd  character.  Settlers  uf  a  superior  (luulily 
and  in  larger  numbers  would  have  been  attracted.  The  old  iuhahitants 
woidd  liave  l)cen  more  attached  to  the  British  Government,  and  ihe 
Hottentot  population  woiUd  huve  beeu  reclaimed.    The  transition  from 
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slavery  to  freedom  in  their  cnse  would  have  been  more  completely  accnm- 
plishcd,  and  with  less  disturbance  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Boors.  The 
influence  of  law  would  have  been  generally  feh  throughout  the  province, 
Hnd  civilization  would  have  proceeded  more  rapidly,  while  it  wns  pressed 
on  principles  which  all  could  recognize,  and  which  all  felt  to  be  beneficial 
to  tncraaelvcB.' — p.  594. 

When  Sir  J.ihleel  relumed  home  in  1822  he  was  in  the  fifly- 
second.  year  of  bis  a^e ;  but  he  found  himself  surrounded 
wilh  a  family  who  greatly  needed  maternal  care,  as  he  himself, 
wilh  health  never  firmly  restored  and  with  his  habits  of  all  sorts, 
must  have  felt  the  need  of  domestic  support.  He  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  marry  his  cousin,  Miss  Brenton,  who  was  the  aifeclionate 
partaker  of  his  subsequent  fortunes,  and  survives  to  lament  him. 

In  1823  he  became  Colonel  of  Marines;  and  in  1829  he  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  DonejEral.  ^uard-ship  at  Sheerness — but 
lostitin  1830  on  his  promotion  to  be  Rear-admiral.  In  1831  he  was 
offered  the  lieulenant-g'overnorship  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  but  did 
not  accept  it  until  he  had  been  requested  to  do  so  by  King  William 
in  person,  who  g-ave  him  a  verbal  assurance  that  in  his  case  tho 
usual  regulation  should  be  departed  from,  so  that  he  mijjht  not  bv 
acccplins:  the  place  lose  his  claim  for  professional  advanccjnent 
and  employment  hereafter.  When  kings  meddle  personally 
wilh  the  business  that  belongs  properly  to  their  official  servants, 
there  is  always  some  hazard  of  mischance: — it  is  so  even  when, 
as  in  this  case,  the  royal  character  is  one  oi"  the  purest  integrity 
and  honour.  And  in  all  business,  be  it  public  or  private,  nothing 
30  dangerous  as  ihe  omission  of  the  Htcra  scripia.  It  would  seem 
that  the  gracious  King,  in  his  anxiety  to  meet  the  wishes  of  an  old 
brolher  sailor,  spolie  words  as  lo  which  be  should  have  previously 
rousulted  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  that  his  Majesty 
had  in  the  hurry  of  affairs  neglected  to  make  a  memorandum  of  what 
he  said,  for  the  future  guidanceof  that  board.  Sir  Jahleel  left  St. 
James's  Palace  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  lo  be  included 
in  the  next  flag-promotion — and  retain  Greenwich  as  Vice-admiral. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  promotion  at  her  present  Majesty's  corona- 
tion in  1838  he  was  passed  over — and  he  felt  this  as  a  grievous 
injustice;— but  the  Sovereign  was  changed,  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty was  changed,  and  there  was  no  document  to  produce. 
Mis  place  was  worth  800/.  a-year,  with  a  comfortable  residence, 
&c..  and  his  duties  were  deSightful  to  him,  and  such  os  no  man 
could  have  discharged  with  more  benefit  to  others.  The  care  of 
the  old  men,  and  iho  organizing  of  belter  schools  for  the  future 
defenders  of  the  wooden  walls,  were  occupations  made  as  it  were 
on  purpose  for  a  mind  and  heart  like  his.  The  omission,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  got  over.      A  good-service  pension  dropping  on 
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thedcnth  of  his  oM  ally  Sir  Sidney  Smith  in  1840,  Brenlon  imme- 
dialcly  proposed  to  exchange  Greenwich  for  that ;  this  was  aj^'ecd 
to,  and  then — we  cannot  doubt,  regretting  the  mistake  that  had  oc- 
curred— the  Admiralty  sent  him  notice  that  his  name  was  inserted 
on  the  li&t  of  vice-admirals,  and  iti  the  place  which  it  would  have 
already  heUl  there  if  he  had  not  been  lieutenant-governor  of 
Greenwich  in  1838. 

It  was,  however,  time  for  Sir  Jahleel  to  retire.  His  brother 
Edward's  death  in  1839  had  been  n  sad  afBiction,  and  as  ihey  had 
been  united  in  love  and  often  in  duty,  so  thoir  ends  were  not  lo  be 
far  asunder.  He  retiretl  first  to  Westmoreland  and  then  to  a 
cottage  in  SlnfTordshire — gratified  his  feelings  by  writing  and 
publishing  a  brief  memoir  of  his  brother's  active  aod  useful  life, 
and  died  tranquilly  at  Elford  in  April,  ltt44,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age.  His  memory  will  ^o  down  in  honour,  as 
among  the  first  naval  Captains  of  the  Revolutionary  war ;  and  the 
example  of  his  pure  and  piuus  character,  and  his  untiring  bene- 
volence, may.  we  hope,  benefit  many  of  the  rising  members  of 
his  noble  profession. 

In  case  of  a  new  edition  being  called  for,  we  hope  Mr.  Raikes 
will  at  least  give  himself  the  trouble  to  read  over  wime  one  secular 
history,  so  as  to  know  the  dates  of  such  events  as  the  battle  of 
Algesiras  and  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  There  arc  two  lesser  omis- 
sions also  which  we  beg  to  see  supplied — a  portrait  and  an  indeK. 
AV*e  know  very  well  there  is  no  use  in  wishing  and  praying  to 
have  the  clumsy  ship  cut  down  to  a  tight  frigate.  If,  however, 
she  finally  escapes  foundering,  it  will  be  due.  more  entirely  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Gibraltar,  lo  the  solid  mahogany  at  her  bottom. 


Akt.  U. — 1.  TJie  Pictorial  Edition  of  tlie  IVorks  of  Shaks^me. 
Edited  by  Charles  Knight.    7  vols,  royal  8vo.    London,  1S43. 

2,  The  fi'orks  of  JViiliam  Sfialc^s/ieare.  The  Tvj-t  fanned  from 
an  entirch/  new  Collation  of  the  Old  Editions ;  \cith  rurious 
Readings,  Notes,  a  Life  of  the  Poctt  and  a  Historif  of  the  Earltf 
English  Stage.  By  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  8  vols. 
Svo.     London,  1844. 

3.  Remarks  on  Mr.  J.  P,  Collier's  and  Mr.  C.  Knight's  editions  of 
Shakaapeare.     By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Pyce.     X^ndon,  1844. 

IT  is  a  singular  fact  that  Shakespeare,  who  wrote  for  the  mul- 
titudL>,   niid  has   usually  been  their  darling,    has  furnished 
more  matter  for  llic  commentators  than  any  author  wht>5e  works 
arc  couched  in  a  living  language.     A  long  line  of  able  or  indus- 
trious 
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trious  annotators  and  critics  have  failed  to  clear  up  all  the  diffi- 
culties  and  developc  all  the  boautioa  of  a  dramatist  who  appealed 
to  the  understanding;  and  won  the  admiration  of  the  masses  of 
mankind.  Corrupt  readings,  obsoleteness  of  languag^e,  of  cus- 
toms, of  fashions,  may  have  dimmed  our  perception  of  thouj^hts 
which  were  obvious  to  contemporaries;  but  to  the  author  and  not 
to  time  is  due  a  very  large  part  of  the  obscurities  which  have 
sorely  taxed  and  often  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  his  editors.  His 
hijEfh  notion  of  his  calling;,  that  it  was  scrupulously  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  pre\'entwl  him  from  beofiming-,  like  less  con- 
summate artists,  his  own  interpreter  through  the  mr)ulhs  of  bis 
characters.  His  dramatis  personcc  speak  nothinff  which  they 
might  not  be  supposed  to  say  under  the  actual  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed  ;  and  if  the  spectator  is  unable  so  far  to 
identify  himself  with  their  mood  and  feelings  as  to  follow  the 
working:?  of  their  minds,  Shakespeare,  with  a  proud  faithfulness 
to  his  own  genius,  preferred  that  his  meaning"  should  be  lost 
rather  than  deviate  a  hair's-breadlh  from  truth.  A  vast  deal 
that  is  most  admirable  in  him  has  for  this  reason  bren  over- 
looked, OT  misconceived  and  censured,  and  is  only  by  slow  degrees 
dragged  forth  to  light.  His  fellow-players,  who  enjoyed  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  his  instruction,  may,  by  their  action  and 
emphasis,  have  rendered  his  design  in  places  more  apparent  than 
it  was  to  succeeding  generations — but  generally  where  it  is  not 
upon  the  surface  it  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  such  helps ;  while 
the  numerous  passages  perplexed  by  what  his  warmest  idolaters 
must  admit  to  be  faults— his  mixed  and  violent  metaphors,  the 
imperfect  de\*clopmcnt  of  ideas,  the  disregard  of  grammatical 
exactness,  and  the  peculiar  senses  in  which  be  uses  words — these 
are,  as  Hallam  has  remarked,  as  intelligible  to  a  reader  or  an 
audience  of  the  present  day  as  they  were  Uj  the  subjects  of  Eli- 
zabeth and  James  ;* — except,  perhaps,  that  the  close  and  reve- 
rential scrutiny  bestowed  upon  every  phrase,  and  the  desire  to 
vindicate  interpretations  from  captious  objections,  may  have 
created  needless  besilatioir  and  scruple  among  the  moderns,  as  to 
places  where  the  meaning  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  coldly  deduced 
from  any  rigorous  construction  of  the  language. 

With  thus  much  that  from  the  first  was  past  intuitive  compre- 
hension, he  was  relished  and  applauded  beyond  all  his  competitors 
by  the  motley  assembly  of  a  theatre ;  and  Johnson,  reflecting  on 

*  See  Lila-atHi-e  of  Eurnjte,  vol.  lii.  \i.  6.J7.  Kvery  wonl  in  tins  masculine  wiiter'i 
Mcrioiii  on  .Sltakespeare—or  iiiiifed  on  any  grt'ut  pyct — ilcsorvei  tn  be  (llllgfntly 
weif;hed  by  the  stuclHiit.  Hia  p1i)losu{)fiie&I  Aitftlj'sis  it  ronibiii«(l  with  o  lively  and 
true  satuibility ;  null  Uid  novelty  he  often  intnitiucei,  even  «t)«n>  the  subject  might 
bsTO  Memed  moat  exh&iuted,  is  never  announced  with  the  slighlnt  cur  of  arrogouce. 
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it,  observed  lliat  it  was  not  very  g^rnleful  to  consider  liow  Utile  the 
succession  of  editors  had  added  to  his  power  of  pleasinp.    But  their 
office  has  not  been  quite  so  thankless.   Although,  whether  as  a  poet 
or  delineator  of  life,  he  was  felt  to  be  matchless  ;  thuuf^h  he  struck 
upon  every  chord  of  the  heart  by  turns — moved  to  laughter,  to 
tears,  to  horror,  with  equal  ease;  could  with  equal  perfection  be 
sublime  or  tender,  gay  or  terrible,  thoughtful  or  trifling  ;  though 
lie  delighted  and  astonished  by  the  variety  of  his  characters,  of 
which  the  interest  and  originality  suqiasscd  hope — each  unlike  the 
other — each  drawn  at  once  with  the  breadth  and  the  distinct  truth 
of  Nature  herself — portraits  both  the  most  individual  and  the  most 
just — the  most  superhuman  and  the  most  human ;  though  when  he 
hnd  •  exhausted  old  words*  he  could  *  invent  new,'  give  being  and. 
consistency  to  imaginary  monsters,  or  to  the  sunny  creatures  of  an 
,  airy  fancy;    though  he  charmed  the  ear  with  the  music  of  lus 
numbers,  the  mind  with  the  unequalled  strength  and  sweetness 
of  his  imac^es,  with  the  depth,  the  beauty,  and  propriety  of  his 
ideas;  though  all  ibis,  and  more,  he  could  and  did  bring  hi>mc 
to  men's  apprehensions — yet  does  it  not  follow  that,  because  that 
which  was  universally  and  at  once  understood  put  him  al  the  bead 
of  all  names  past  and  to  come,  he  would  not  be  read  with  even 
higher   pleasure   and  deeper  admiration  when  obscurities  were 
cleared  up,  and  hidden  excellences  brought  out  to  day — just  as 
the  sun.  which  is  the   brightest  of  luminaries  though  shaded  by 
clouds,  is  brighter  still  when  the  clouds  arc  driven  away.     VVhal- 
evcr  Haws  later  criticism   may   have   detected  in  Johnson's  own 
magnificent  preface,  il  helpetl  to  make  Shakespeare  better  appre- 
ciated.    His  notes  accomplished  tlie  same  end.      Me  had,  unfor- 
tunately, but  little  sympathy  with  the  ideal  parts  of  poetry — nor 
had  he  patience  always  to   jwnelrate  into   his   author's  design, 
which  rc(|uired  a  stronger  belief  than  he  entertained  of  Shake- 
speare's approximation  to  artistic  infallibility — but  his  great  ge- 
neral powers  enabled  him  to  paraphrase  into  perspicuity  many 
on  involved  and  icniginatical  line — to  stimp  with  a  more  legible 
impress  many  a  noble  specimen  of  worn  or  corroded  coinage; 
and   few  things  are  more  disgusting  than   the    disrespect    with 
which  his  Shakespearian   labours   generally  are  treated    by   the 
parrot    senliinentidists  as  well  as  the   minnow  antiquisis  oi  later 
times.     Subsequent  annoiators,  who  had   neither    judgment  nor 
taste,  increased  the  delight  in  Shakespeare  of  those  who  had  the 
hapjtinesa  to   be  endoweil  with  both.      They  painfully  raked  up 
the  forgotten  and  worthless  literature  of  his  generation  to  recover 
meanings  that  ^I'ime  had  lefi  behind  him  in  bis  course;  and  the 
puerile   disquisitions,   the    ludicrous  absurdities,   the    monstrous 
criticisms  in  which  they  indulged  ought  not  to  deprive  them  of 

the 
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the  credit  of  having  held  up  the  torch  to  namerooi  pauagcs  that 
were  wrapped  in  darkneu — ^bat  led  to  w>inething.  Vet  &e  illo*- 
tration  of  isolated  gentences  is  of  small  importanoe  compared  to 
the  insight  into  the  general  scope  of  Shakespeare's  views ;  and 
had  Johnson  lived  to  our  day,  he  would  have  confessed  that  the 
studies  of  Schlegel  and  Coleridge,  and  some  others  both  here  and 
abroad,  bad  immensely  heightened  the  wonder  and  delight  with 
which  Shakespeare  is  perused.  What  comparison  i$  there,  for 
instance,  between  the  pleasure  with  which  Johnson  contemplated 
the  character  of  Hamlet*  whom  he  supp<»ed  to  have  been  drawn, 
through  negligence  or  unskilfulness,  an  inconustent  procrasti* 
nator,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  he  is  contemplated  by  a 
person  who  recognises  in  that  procrastination  a  principal  merit  of 
the  piece — one  of  the  most  striking  testimonies  of  Stukespeare's 
acquaintance  with  the  inmost  workings  of  the  human  soul — ^the 
very  drcumstance  in  all  his  works  which  seemed  to  Goethe  the 
most  admirable  ? 

After  all  the  aanstance  that  Shakespeare  had  derived  from  his 
commentators,  it  was  yet  undeniable  that  much  remained  both  to 
be  done  and  to  be  undone.  An  edition  was  wanted,  which,  pre- 
serving what  was  good  in  the  old  editors,  and  rejecting  what  was 
worthless,  should  reflect  the  knowledge  and  feeling  of  the  present 
day,  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Collier  have  contended  for  the  honour 
of  supplying  the  deficiency,  and  have  still,  it  must  be  confessed, 
left  Ute  field  open  for  a  third  competitor.  The  labours  of  both 
these  gentlemen  are  useful  and  commendable,  but  it  is  not  likely 
or  desirable  that  either  one  edition  or  the  other  should  long  re- 
main the  standard  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

The  principal  task  which  Mr.  Collier  assigned  himself  was  to 
collate  the  early  copies  of  the  plays,  and  record  their  readings 
where  they  differed — an  office  which,  often  as  it  had  been  under- 
taken, had  never  been  completely  and  accurately  performed. 
He  has  discharged  this  arduous  and  essential  service  in  a  manner 
much  to  his  credit.  Mr.  Knight  had  previously  traversed  the 
same  ground  with  the  same  view,  and  got  nd  of  several  errors  of 
the  press,  and  inconsiderate  alterations  which  repeated  impres- 
sions had  authorised  till  no  one  dreamt  of  calling  them  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  be  did  not  execute  the  task  with  minute  accuracy  at 
all  equal  to  Mr.  Collier's.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  add,  that  both 
these  gentlemen  have  revived  corruptions  with  one  hand,  while 
removing  them  with  the  other.  In  Uieir  zeal  for  restoration  they 
have  restored  indiscriminately  beauties  and  errors.  The  result  is 
far  from  identical,  for  they  started  with  different  opinions  con- 
cerning the  model  that  deserved  to  be  worked  by.  They  are 
partisans  of  different  editions^    and  whereas  Mr.  Knight  is  re- 

solved. 


soIveH,  if  possible,  to  tortare  into  sense  the  meresl  nonsense  ol 
the  folio,  rather  than  adopt  a  reading  from  a  quarto,  Mr. 
Collier,  whenever  he  can  renture,  puts  up  with  a  iloiibtful,  or 
worse  than  t^loubtful,  reading:  from  a  quarto,  rather  than  admit  the 
version  of  the  folio.  In  one  point  tliey  are  agreeil — they  often 
prefer  &n  obvious  misprint  to  the  substitution  of  a  conjecture 
which  is  too  certain  to  deserve  the  name.  The  punctuation  of 
the  old  editions  is  beyond  the  defence  of  antiquarian  idolatry*  ami 
here  they  have  allowed  themselves  ^catcr  latitude,  which  it  is  to 
be  wished  tliey  had  exercised  more  wisely  or  not  at  all.  It  is 
incredible  into  what  pitiful  stuff  their  tasteless  innovations  ba%'c 
ronverlnd  passages  which,  as  they  stood  before,  were  as  clear  as 
ihey  were  admirable.  Mr.  Collier,  who  is  a  less  offender  than 
Mr.  Kni|rht,  has  generally  been  led  astray  by  the  evil  suj^pestion 
of  some  mischievous  interloper.  Fie  would  have  done  better  to 
have  kept  the  editing:  of  Shakespeare  in  his  own  hands,  and  turned 
a  deaf  oar  to  the  foolish  fancies  of  officious  correspondents.  Bui 
if  the  skill  with  which  the  materials  have  been  used  falls  short  of 
the  diligence  with  which  they  have  been  collected,  it  may  be  said 
of  both  editions,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Collier's,  that  ibey  cariy 
vnlh  them  their  corrective.  However  bad  may  be  the  choice  of 
the  text,  the  bottom  of  the  page  supplies  the  aniitlotc. 

Mr.  Collier  is  very  sparin(^  of  explanatory  notes,  and  even  Mr. 
Knljrht  has  left  hundreds  uf  knotty  passag^es  in  their  native  ob- 
scurity which  some  of  his  predecessors  had  perfectly  cleared  up. 
When  he  follows  in  their  track  he  is  ambitious  to  rewrite  what  is 
incapable  of  improvement.  The  majority  of  Johnson's  notes  no 
judicious  editor  would  attempt  to  supersede.  For  brevity  and 
force  they  arc  not  to  be  surpassed,  and  the  only  course  for  sense 
nwl  modesty  is  to  transcribe  ihera.  Of  the  interpretations  which 
are  exclusively  the  pniperty  of  Mr.  Knight,  it  is  iniiwissihlc  in  the 
main  to  speak  with  respect.  The  notions  he  has  propounded  arc 
too  often  worthy  of  the  slovenly,  inaccurate  English,  if  KngUsh  it 
can  be  called,  in  which  they  arc  expressed.  Had  Shakespeare 
really  given  utterance  to  many  of  the  ideas  which  Mr.  Knisrht  has 
imputed  to  him.  he  could  have  had  no  tide  to  be,  what  Ilallam 
has  justly  pronounced  him,  '  the  greatest  name  in  all  literaturn.* 
It  is  curious  that  an  editor,  who  professes  for  him  an  enthusiasm 
that  overpowers  his  judgment,  should  have  supposed  him  capable 
of  thoughts  that  arc  condemned  by  their  inherent  absurdity,  and 
which  are  frequently,  in  addition,  at  variance  with  the  context 
and  the  ]>osilion  of  the  speaker.  It  inspires  a  doubt  whether  any 
real  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  can  co-exist  with  an  admiration 
of  readings  st>  meaningless  or  absurd,  that  even  a  Malono  was 
obliged  to  brand  them  as  spurious— and  a  preference  for  expla- 
nations 
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nations  of  the  dreamiest  silliness  over  the  most  felicitous  hits  of 
criticjil  genius  in  a  Warburton  or  Jf.>hnsnn. 

A  neat  introduction  is  prefixed  by  Mr.  Collier  to  each  of  the 
plays,  in  whicli  he  dctnils  with  precision  the  source  of  the  plot, 
the  supposed  date  of  the  orij^-inal  representation,  and  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  early  editions.  Mr.  Kiiig'ht  has  gone  further. 
He  has  indulged  in  a  variety  of  conjectures  which  are  sometimes 
ingenious,  and  which  it  might  be  ritrht  to  state  with  conciseness. 
But  he  can  do  nothing  without  a  mixture  of  extravagance.  He 
builds  on  them  fanciful  and  elaborate  theories,  which  are  again 
made  the  foundation  of  fresh  deductions,  and  which  may  be  just 
RS  readily  contradicted  hv  opposite  theories  of  equal  plausibility. 
His  confidence  gathers  strength  in  his  progress.  What  was  at 
first  supposition  he  refers  back  to  as  proved ;  and  proved  it  is  as 
anything  else  may  be  proved  that  we  take  for  granted  ica$  because 
it  might,  be.  He  appears  to  forget  that  truth  is  single,  and  that 
possibilities  are  infinite;  that  some  facts  derive  their  value  from 
their  certainty,  and  that  serious  doubt  is  equivalent  to  ignorance. 
He  has  carried  the  system  to  the  utmost  pitch  in  his  '  William 
Shnkspere.  a  Biography,'  which  might  be  more  properly  spell 
and  entitled  '  William  Shakspeare,  a  BuHesf^ue.'  It  is  a 
laboured  attempt  to  guess  at  the  life  of  a  man  whose  life  is 
unknown.  Incidents  which  are  insufficient  to  fill  a  couple  of 
pages  have  expanded  in  Mr.  Knight's  imaginative  brain  into  a 
massive  volume.  Yet  with  all  the  aids  of  fancy  the  name  of  the 
work  is  foreign  to  its  contents.  Like  the  general  exordiums 
wliich  the  Greek  Orator  kept  read  v  for  any  occasion  that  might 
arise,  two-thirds  of  the  matter  would  be  every  bit  as  applicable  to 
the  life  of  any  single  man,  womaOj  or  child  whose  lot  was  cast  in 
the  Elizabethan  era.  It  was  inentable  that  a  big  book  about  an 
indi>'idual  of  whom  little  else  is  recorded  than  that  he  lived, 
married,  wrote,  acted,  and  died,  should  diverge  from  its  hero. 
The  interest  of  a  digression  is  destroyed  by  its  being  misplaced, 
and  what  is  valuable  or  amusing  in  its  proper  position  in  Slrutl's 
*  Sports  and  Pastimes,'  or  tlie  '  Tojiographica!  Dictionary  * — not 
to  mention  the  historians  of  England  from  Holinshed  to  Hnllam 
—is  tedious  and  repulsive  in  a  biography  of  Shakespeare.  If  the 
example  is  followed,  ever^  Life  will  be  an  Encyclopfrdia,  though 
not  a  penny  one,  Mr.  Collier,  in  a  sober  and  sensible  account  of 
Shakespeare,  has  strained  our  information  quite  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

An  important  feature  of  Mr.  Knight's  edition  is  left  unat- 
tempted  by  Mr.  Collier — -the  critical  estimate  of  each  separate 
play.  It  is  in  these  supplementary  notices  that  Mr.  Knight 
appears  on  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage:  ihey  show  that  he 
has  read  diligently,  and  often  thought  happily  for  himself.     They 
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nbonnd  in  absurdities,  however,  and  indeed  tnlgbt  not  rarely  be 
taken  for  a  desiErncd  caricature  uf  (lie  rhapscKbcal  paradoxes  to 
which  Shakespeare  had  already  piven  pretext.  Their  vajfue  and 
flowery  diffuscness  is  apt  lo  lire;  and  though  in  parts  ihey  arc 
otherwise  well  written,  they  too  often  drop  back  intct  ihe  same 
loose  phraseolog;y  and  nng^rammatiral  barbarisms  which  deform 
the  notes.  With  such  defects  they  please  and  provoke  by  turns. 
But  the  former  emotion  carries  the  day,  and  we  forgive  the  faults 
for  the  sake  of  the  warmth  and  sensibility  they  tlisplay.  It  is 
very  honourable  to  the  bookselling'  profession,  that  it  can  show  in 
its  own  ranks  such  a  man  of  letters  as  Mr.  Knight.  He  shouhl 
submit  hiscssavs  to  a  stnnp^ent  revi&icm  —  study  compression,  cor- 
rect the  grosser  vices  of  his  style,  aud  endeavour  lo  believe  that 
Shakespeare  was  human. 

Mr.  Dycc's  volume  of  remarks  is  devoted  to  pointing  out  some 
of  those  aberrations  of  judgment  evinced  by  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr. 
Knight  in  the  selection  of  their  text.  He  attempts  few  discus- 
sions which  are  not  ])urely  verbal,  and  those  lew  arc  not  such  as 
to  make  us  wish  for  mure.  But  be  shows  an  excellent  tact  in  the 
choice  of  his  readings,  and  his  work  will  be  a  useful  appendage 
to  any  edition  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  a  pity  he  has  thought  fit  to 
pervade  his  comments  with  a  lone  of  scorn — for  it  really  leaves 
more  ridicidc  on  himself  than  on  anybody  else.  Satire,  which 
has  laughed  away  graver  vires,  is  lost  upon  note-makers.  There 
is  something  in  their  occupation  which  proves  too  much  for 
human  vanily  and  human  temper.  They  still  continue  '  hot  in  a 
c(dd  cause,'  and  assume  a  self-importance  which  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  lo  the  dignity  and  difiiculty  of  their  labours.  Mr.  Collier, 
to  his  honour,  has  treated  every  one  with  courtesy  or  silence. 
His  notes  are  not  a  vehicle  for  vain-glorious  contempt,  private 
j)ique,  and  petty  jealousies  ;  and  if  his  forbearance  to  others  of 
the  craft  critical  could  not  suggest  similar  civility,  it  should  have 
been  felt  that  respect  was  due  lo  long  and  meritorious  toil  in  the 
elucidation  of  our  dramatic  literature.  Mr.  Knight  is  not  s(» 
abstinent.  He  speaks  of  several  of  his  forerunners  with  arrogance 
and  unfairness.  He  attacks  Steevens  in  particular,  lowborn  he 
lies  under  greater  obligaliona  than  lie  has  always  acknowledged, 
with  a  venom  and  pertinacity  that  savours  more  of  a  personal 
quarrel  or  a  living  rivalry  than  a  difference  about  words  and 
commas  with  the  dead.  He  would  be  wise  to  remember  that  his 
own  house  is  one  of  glnss — and  ihnt  a  malicious  critic  disposed  lo 
overlook  the  real  services  he  has  rendered  to  Shakespeare  might 
find  in  his  volumes  materials,  and  lo  spaie,  out  of  which  lo 
furnish  'laughter  for  a  week  and  a  jest  for  ever.'  Tliat  Mr. 
Knight  should  take  a  review  of  Steevens's  labours  was  natural  and 
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proper.  But — besides  that  he  has  done  him  injustice,  and  in 
many  coses  most  ^Inrinp  injustice — to  keep  up  a  running  cnin- 
meniary  of  abuse  was  tu  imitate  Siecvcns  in  onn  of  his  worst  pro- 
pensities— and  here  it  is  niihuut  the  redeeming  wit  which  de- 
prived Steevens's  malice  of  half  its  offensiveness.  How  lucky  for 
Mr.  Knight  tliat  Puck  was  dead!  ^U 

The  editors  of  Sliakcspeare,  in  presenting,  with  one  or  tw<>^| 
exceptions,  a  broad  front  for  mirth  and  sarcasm,  have  nevertheless 
dosened    the    gratitude    of   ibc    public;    and    Mr.   Knighl  and 
Mr.  Collier  may  fairly   lay  claim   to    an  averacff*  share.     '  Not:^| 
one,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *  has  left  Shakes|>eare  without   improve- ^^ 
inent,  nor  is  there  one   to  whom  1  have  nut  been   indebted  for 
assistance  and   information.'      The   observation   continues   true, 
Shakespeare  is   like  a  vast  country  from  which  no  persevering"! 
voyager  returns  without  affixinj;:  his  name  lo  an  islet  or  a  creekl 
which  had  eluded  former  explorers.      What  escaped  the  pcne-^ 
trution  of  the  most  skilful  navigators  may  reward  the  diligence  of 
scjme  far    less  accomplished  successor.      Hermann   published  a 
treatise  in  which  he  amended  a  passage  in  each  of  the  seven  plays 
of  jfCscbylus,  and  at  every  emendation  boastfully  exclaimed,  '  Vet 
none  of  tht;  cililors  saw  it.'      It  is  thus  that  the  editors  of  Shake- 
speare have  exulted  over  one  another ;  and  it  is  tlius  that  future 
ediUKs   ni.iy  continue  to  exult,  unless  tbey  have  modesty  to  make 
the  allowances  they  will  stand  in  neetl  of  llipiiisclves.     Hut  ibou^h 
no  one  can   hope  to  gather  the  whole  harvest   into  his  own  gar- 
ners, it  seems  possible  that  every  fresh  step  shoultl  lie  taken  in 
advance,  or  not  retrograde  at  worst.     Were  commentators  better, 
versed  in  that 


i 


'science  little  known, 
T*  admire  superior  scute,  and  doubt  their  own/ 


i 


we  should  not  see  so  many  banished  corruptions  brought  back 
with  triumph — so  many  old  interpretations  wliicb  are  unques- 
tionably right  displaced  by  new  ones  which  arc  unquestionably 
wrong.  The  lumber  of  yesterday  would  not  be  swept  away  for 
no  belter  end  than  to  make  room  fur  the  lumber  of  to-day,  nor 
wouhl  the  errors  of  those  who  carped  at  Shakespeare  be  suc- 
<-ec(lc<l  by  a  blind  antagonistic  admiration  as  fruitful  in  errors  of  an 
opposite  description.  What  was  once  reawered,  allowing  for 
incurable  differences  of  opinion,  would  be  cheerfully  retained ; 
what  was  original  would  be  the  result  of  an  unprejudiced  judg*j_ 
menl  less  solicitous  for  novelty  than  truth.  ^B 

In  hopes  of  stimulating  some  worthy  scholar  to  yet  another^ 
edition,  we  intend  ere  long  tn  enter  upon  a  more  <letailed  examina- 
tion of  the  labours  both  of  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Collier.     Mean- 
time, 
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liine>  a  single  play  may  perhaps  aiTord  sufficient  illustratioQ  of 
the  trulh  of  one  assertion  that  xse  have  now  hazarded,  namely — 
that  Shakespeare  presents  a  wide  field  for  further  discovery. 
None  uf  his  dramas  have  been  more  studied  than  Hamlet,  and 
yet  it  contains,  in  our  opinion,  entire  scenes  which  have  been 
only  partially  understood,  or  not  understood  at  all.  There  is  con- 
siderable difUculty  in  imparting  the  interior  meaning  of  a  dialogue 
which  must  be  broken  up  into  fragments  and  commented'  on 
piecc-mcal;  for  it  is  not  till  the  evidence  is  complete,  the  dis- 
jointed parts  connected,  and  the  whole  viewed  in  its  unity,  that 
the  full  force  and  truth  of  the  interpret atiun  can  be  expected  to 
appear.  But  without  dreaming  that  uU  our  convictions  will  be 
shared,  or  cloimini;  originality  for  every  remark  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make,  we  do  nut  despair  of  succeeding'  in  tbe  attempt  to 
throw  some  new  light  upon  one  detached  page  more  of  that 
wondrous  genius,  at  once  the  most  and  tbe  least  transparcnl  in 
the  |i<>pular  literature  of  the  world. 

Every  word  which  dr<jps  from  the  lips  of  Shakespcare^s  per- 
sonages is  the  appropriate  expression  of  their  inward  feelings; 
and  owin^  to  tbat  characteristic  we  have  mentioned  of  the  mighty 
master — ibat  he  will  not  stoop  to  be  his  own  enpositur  in  violation 
of  nature — we  miss  the  spirit  in  which  they  speak  unless  we  note 
accurately  their  particular  posilitm  at  the  time.  It  is  from  the 
neglect  of  this  precaution  that  the  opening  uf  Handet,  which  is 
alive  with  excitement,  striking  conLiTisls,  and  tlie  nu>st  delicate 
touches  of  nature,  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  editors,  old 
and  new,  for  nothnig  more  than  an  uiiunjiossioned  conversation 
between  two  sentinels.  Twice  had  licriiardo  been  cticouiitereil 
on  the  platform  by  the  Ghost  of  the  King,  and  he  is  now  for  the 
third  time  advancing  at  midnight  to  the  scene  of  the  apparition, 
in  tbe  belief  that  he  will  again  behold  the  dreaded  spectre  uhich 
had  'almost  distdled  him  to  a  jellv  with  the  act  of  fear.*  In  this 
slate  of  mind  he  would  be  startled  at  every  sight  and  sound— at 
the  sighing  of  the  wind,  and  the  shadows  cast  by  the  moon. 
Thus  alive  to  apprehension,  he  hears  advancing  footsteps ;  and 
the  question,  '  Who's  there?'  is,  to  our  car, the  sudden  instinctive 
exclamation  of  uncontnillable  alarm,  and  not  the  ordniary  chal- 
lenge between  one  sentinel  and  another.  Fear,  by  concentrating 
the  senses,  endows  them  with  a  supernatural  aculeness  ;  and 
Shakespeare  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fiict  when  he  mode  the 
listening,  breathless  Bernardo  to  be  first  conscious  of  their  mutual 
approach.  Francisco,  the  sentinel  on  duty,  not  recognising  a 
comrade  in  the  terrified  voice  which  hails  him,  replies, — 


*  ^-^-  Nay,  answer  me ;  stand  uiid  uufold  yourMelJ? 
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But  the  moment  ncroardo,  reassured  at  bearing  him  speak,  calls 
out  the  walch-wont,  '  Lon^  live  the  king  ! '  in  his  habiiual  tonesi 
the  sentinel  knows  bis  fellow  and  greets  him  hy  name.  What 
iollows  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  Shakespeare's  attention  to  the 
subtlest  minutise.  1  le  shows  ua  Dernardo  eager  with  expectation, 
feverish  to  anticipate  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost,  and  to  keep  the 
secret  fitjui  extending  further,  bv  a  circumstance  that  would  l>e 
the  certain  consequence — that  he  goes  earlier  than  usual,  and 
arrives  at  his  post  with  unwonted  punctualitv.  '  Vou  conic  most 
carefully  upon  your  hour/  says  Francisco.  And  how  nicely  true 
to  nature  is  the  rejoinder  of  Bernardo,  that  it  has  already  struck  ! 
He  wishes  to  repel  the  notion  that  be  is  before  bis  accustoiiicd 
time ;  for  with  a  guilty  feeUng  he  fears  to  be  suspected.  He 
then  bids  Francisco  get  to  bed ;  and  in  the  answer  of  Francisco 
we  have  another  slight  trait  which  strikingly  exemplifies  how 
careful  Shakespeare  was  to  preserve  entire  consistency  in  the 
conduct  of  bis  characters :  — 


1 


*  Fran.  For  this  relief  much  thanks.     *T  is  bitter  cold, 
And  I  am  nivh  at  fieurt.* 


f 


And  because  he  is  sick  at  heart,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  individual  griefs,  he  bos  not  remarked  the  ill-concealed 
agitation  of  Bernardo.  With  a  tniiid  at  ease,  his  attention  would 
have  been  excited  and  bis  curiosity  roused.  As  he  is  going, 
Bernardo  asks,  with  an  off-hand  air  of  assumed  indifTercnce, 
*  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ?' — an  inquiry  bo  dared  not  make  in 
a  formal  way,  in  direct  conversation,  lest  he  should  betray  his 
anxiety.  The  assurance  be  receives — *  Not  a  mouse  stirring  ' — 
in  relieving  him  as  to  the  hours  past,  fixes  his  thoughts  the  more 
exclusively  un  the  coming  moments.  He  has  no  wish  to  be  left 
alone.  He  is  impatient  to  be  joined  by  his  companions,  and  his 
parting  word  to  Francisco  is — 

'  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  MarcelluSf 
The  rivals  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste.' 

Froncisco  has  scarcely  left  Bernardo  when,  hearing  Horotio 
and  MarccUus  coming,  he  challenges  them  : — '  Stand,  ho!  Who 
is  there?'  The  few  words  which  pass  in  the  next  half-j)agc, 
common-place  as  they  appear  to  the  inattentive  reader,  are  strokes 
of  character  the  6ncst  and  the  most  expressive.  MarccUus  bad 
been  Hernardo's  associate  on  the  two  preceding  nights,  and  he 
shares  Bernardo's  solicitude.  Horatio  is  sceptical  about  the 
Ghost,  and  maintains  it  to  be  a  delusion.  The  difierence  of  their 
emotions  is  seen  in  their  replies  to  ibe  iulerrogalion  of  the  sen- 
tinel. 
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tinel.  Horatio,  ligbt-bearted  and  disen^a^ed.  is  the  first  to 
answer.  He  calls  out  quickly  and  buoyanily,  *  Friends  to  this 
ground.'  With  slow  solemnity  Marccllus  adds,  'And  liegemen 
tu  ibe  Dane.*  His  mind  is  upoti  the  mysterious  phantom.  He 
marvels  what  it  forebodes.  His  vajjfue  su8j>iciun  that  it  portends 
some  treason  or  misfortune  to  the  stale  leads  bim  to  join  to  the 
careless  eiclamatiun  of  Horatio  a  protestation  of  ibeir  loyalty. 
Following  the  current  of  bis  ibouirbts,  be  is  lost  in  meditation; 
be  is  unctjnscious  of  the  presence  of  Francisco,  who  has  come  up 
wiib  tbem ;  and  when  the  latter  says,  '  (>ive  you  ^ood  night,'  be 
exclaims,  like  one  awakened  from  a  trance,  *  0/  farewell,  honest 
soldier!*  On  any  other  supposition  the  ejaculati<m  would  be 
unuicanino:,  and  it  is  conclusive  to  &bow  what  Shakespeare  in- 
tended. The  reverie  of  Marctllus  once  broken,  be  turns  frono 
fruitless  speculation  to  the  business  of  the  night ;  and  in  the  same 
breath  in  which  be  bids  Francisco  farewell,  inquires  who  bas 
relicvdl  bim,  that  he  may  be  satisfied  it  is  no  other  than  bis  own 
partner  Hernanlo.  Francisco  goes  bis  way.  Marccllus  shouts 
*  HoUua  !  Bernardo  ! '  '  Say.*  returns  Bernardo,  without  stoppinjr 
to  reply  directly  to  the  saluiation,  'What!  is  Horatio  there?' 
Horatio  is  the  scholar  that  is  to  accost  the  Ghost ;  be  is  the  supe- 
rior on  whom  both  place  their  reliance,  and  Bernardo  is  all  eager- 
ness to  learn  that  be  bas  not  fai1e<I  bis  appointment.  Horatio 
speaks  for  bimscif,  and  c<mtinues  to  manifest  bis  incredulity  in 
bis  jocular  rejoinder,  '  A  piece  of  bim.*  Bernardo,  overjoyed  to 
be  relieved  of  bis  solitude,  receives  them  with  such  rapturous 
warmth — •  Welcome.  Horatio  :  welcome,  good  Marcellus!  * — thai 
Marccllus  imagines  from  bis  excited  manner  that  the  Ghost  bas 
visited  him  already.  *  What,*  be  says,  not  so  much  inquiringly  as 
tnking  it  for  granted — '  What,  has  this  thing  appear'd  again  to- 
nigbt?"  Tbe  answer  of  Bernardo,  '  I  have  seen  notbing/  brings 
Marcellus  to  Horatio's  disbelief  of  tbe  wbolc  story : 

'  lluratiu  auys  't  is  but  our  fantasy/  &c. 

The  compression  of  the  scene  is  wonderful,  and  there  is  per- 
haps no  passage  in  any  drama  wbicb  exhibits  equal  variety  in  tbe 
same  space.  Tbe  fright  of  Bernardo^  his  suppressed  emotion, 
his  dislike  to  be  by  himself,  tbe  unconsciousness  of  Francisco, 
the  levity  of  Horatio,  the  abstraction  and  highly  wrought  feel- 
ings of  Marccllus,  the  intense  excitement  in  the  greeting  with 
Bernardo,  are  all  brought  out  clear  and  well-defined  in  about 
twenty  lines.  Condensed  and  rapid  as  is  the  dialogue,  it  is  com- 
plete. Nothing  is  omitted  tliat  was  proper  to  tbe  occasion.  Nor 
is  it  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the  art  ibat^  in  tbe  midst  of  so 
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much  aDiinatioii,  and  the  play  and  conflict  of  8i>  many  passions, 
there  is  not  a  tinge  uf  exaggeration.  The  sobcrnciis  of  reality  is 
preserved  throughout. 

We  are  carried  from  the  platform  to  the  palace  ;  and  must 
proceed  to  remark,  that  when  the  King,  surrounded  by  his 
courtiers,  endeavours  by  bribes  and  arguments  to  ilissipntc  the 
Prince's  gloom  and  resentment,  of  which  he  dreads  the  con- 
tagious effects,  Hamlet  only  breaks  the  sullcnncss  and  silence 
with  which  he  treats  these  advances,  to  lash  the  Kinj^'s  hypocrisy, 
and  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  give  vent  to  the  aflliction  of 
his  own  soul^  which  is  the  last  topic  he  would  gratuitously 
broach  before  such  nn  assembly.  His  mother  consoles  him  for 
the  toss  of  his  father  with  the  reflection  that  death  is  common; 
and>  on  his  assenting,  rejoins — 

'If  it  be, 
Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ?  * 

He  wilfully  misunderstands  her,  as  though  she  had  accused 
him  of  feigning,  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  to  draw 
a  sarcastic  contrast  between  his  own  real  woe  and  the  emblems 
of  it  which  constituted  the  sole  mourning  of  the  rojal  couple. 
His  repudiation  uf  the  '  inky  cloak*  and  '  customary  suits  of 
solemn  black/ — 

*  thesCf  iikdced,  teem, 
For  they  are  actions  that  o  roan  miglii  play  '— 

arc  taunts  aimed  at  the  lofty  sinners  before  him.  Personal  satire 
is  a  predominant  characteristic  of  Hamlet. 

We  pass  to  the  assumed  madness.  Some  change  in  bis 
deportment  is  inevitable.  A  show  of  respect  to  his  mother 
and  submission  to  her  husband  is  no  longer  possible.  He 
cannot  so  far  condescend  to  play  the  hypocrite.  But  since  he  is 
unable  to  do  that  violence  U>  bis  feelings,  he  fears  that  his  harsh 
and  altered  demeanour  will  excite  suspicion.  Worse  than  this, 
his  passion  for  Ophelia  stands  in  his  way.  A  blighted  man, 
he  can  never  hope  to  indulge  it  more ;  and  it  is  inc«>mpDtible 
with  the  fulfdment  of  his  %ow  to  wipe  clean  the  table  of  his  me- 
mory for  the  register  of  one  command.  But  he  can  give  her  no 
explanation  of  bis  inconstancy.  Must  he  leave  her  to  break  her 
heart  with  humiliation  and  disappointment?  The  garb  of  lunacy 
affords  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  will  account  to  Ophelia 
for  his  estrangement,  to  ihc  King  and  Queen  f<ir  his  rudeness,  it 
is  a  mask,  from  behind  which  he  can  watch  others  and  remain 
iinpcnelrable  himself. 

'i'he  feature  of  the  greatest   interest   in   this  acted   madness, 
VOL.  Lxxix.  NO.  CLViii.  Y  that 
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that  in  which  Sliakcspeare  displays  the  most  ininulablc  adilresB. 
has   been  very  dimly  seen, — the  double   asjiecl   thai   much    of 


It 


]tcndrd  to 


of  disordered  in- 


is  iDtcnard  lo  wear,  having  an  appearance  ol  uisord 
tellect  to  those  who  are  not  in  his  sccreU,  and  a  connected 
meaning:  to  the  audience  wlio  are.  The  commencement  of  bU 
antic  di8]x>Biliim  is  exbibiled  to  Opbeba.  His  demeanour  to  her 
would  have  been  consistent  with  perfect  sanity,  bad  it  been  ac- 
companied with  explanatory  words.  The  gazinf^  on  her  face^  the 
shaking  of  her  arm,  the  bowing  of  bis  bead,  the  sigh  so  piteous 
and  profound,  are  merely  his  final,  and  surely  not  exaggerated, 
leave-taking  of  ihn  lady  of  his  love.  It  is  the  first  and  hardest 
sacrifice  thai  he  makes  lo  his  destiny.  Me  is  next  brouglit  into 
contact  with  Poloiiius.  The  officious  old  man  nltocks  him  in  the 
pride  of  fancic*!  penetration  to  probe  the  cause  of  his  derange- 
ment. Hamlet  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  character  to 
see  through  his  design  ;  and  when  Pulonius,  addressing  him  as 
one  bereft  of  understanding,  inquires,  *  Do  vou  know  me,  my 
lord?'  he  answers  with  a  covert  sarcasm,  *  Excellent  well;  yoa 
are  a  ^^Amunger:' — n  courtier  come  to  fish  for  information 
at  the  btdJinj;  of  your  master.  The  courtier's  non-compreben- 
sioD  of  the  first  sally  gives  additional  point  to  the  second.  *  Not 
I,  my  Icfrd,*  protests  I^olonius :  and  Hamlet  retorts,  *  Then  I 
would  you  were  so  honest  a  man :' — as  honest  as  the  fishmonger 
you  suppose  me  to  mean^  for  yours  is  not  so  respectable  a 
trade. 

The  imputation  on  Polonius  leads  to  the  celebrated  passage 
u])0[i  uiiii-h  the  commentators  have  exhausted  their  ingenuity 
without  any  result  that  need  discourage  one  guess  more.  Ham- 
let's faith  in  human  virtue,  shaken  by  the  uiarringc  of  his  mother. 
is  destroyed  by  the  revelations  of  the  Ghost,  and  his  mind  is 
cnnstnnlly  brooding  over  the  universal  sinlulncss  of  the  world. 
Hence,  to  the  remonsirnling  interrogatory  of  Polonius, — '  Honest. 
my  lord?' —  bis  misanthropic  replv,  '  Aye,  sir  ;  U^  be  honest,  as 
ibis  world  gi»p8,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand;' 
and  be  proceeds  lo  assign  a  reason  why  it  should  be  so; — '  For 
if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  good,  kiss- 
ing  carrion* Here   he    breaks  off  with  the  sudden  question 

lo  Polonius,  '  Have  you  a  daughter?'  He  was  well  aware  that 
the  effect  uf  his  interview  with  Ophelia  would  be  to  persuade 
her  father  that  he  was  distracted  with  love;  and  finding  that 
he  has  got  into  a  logical  discussion  incunsisteiii  with  madness, 
he  turns  abruptly  to  a  topic  which  will  confirm  Polonius  in  the 
delusion.  The  difficulty  is  to  fill  up  the  reas<minR  which  Hamlet 
left  incomplete.      -An   honest  man' — we  take  his  meaning   to 

be 
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he — '  ia  a  rare  bein^,  one  of  ten  thousaml.  and  ii  cannot  Ua 
otherwise  iu  ihe  ver>  nature  of  ibinfi^;  for  if  the  sun,  whicb  is 
a  good,  when  it  kisses  carrion  breeds  only  magf^ls,  what  issue 
is  lo  be  expected  where  both  are  vile,  when  man  breeds  with 
man,  corruption  with  corruption?*  The  analo^v  is  somewhat 
fanciful,  but  not  therefore  out  of  keeping  with  Hamlet's  pre- 
vailing humour.  He  then  ingeniously  adapts  the  language  of 
ibis  unfinished  argument  to  the  newly  started  subject  of  Ophelia. 
'  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  sun:  conception  is  a  blessing;  but  as 
your  daughter  may  conceive, —  friend,  look  to  *t.'  The  sun, 
which  produces  maggots  in  the  dead  dog,  produces  desire  in 
mortals.  Lei  her  not  walk  in  it.  She  may  conceive  under  iis 
influence;  and  though  conception  in  itself  is  a  blessing,  yel 
as  your  dnujrhier  may  conceive,  you  haJ  better  look  to  it.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  word  '  maggots '  is  intended  to  be  men- 
tally supplied  when  Hamlet  stops  short  at  'conceive,*  since  it 
is  the  phrase  suggestetl  by  his  preceding  illustration,  and  might 
be  used  metaphorirally  in  the  present  instance  for  a  fallen  sinful 
oHspring,  such  as  Hamlet  has  complained  form  the  bulk  of 
the  world.  f*!lliptical  sentences  that  arc  to  sound  incoherent  to 
Polonius,  yet  be  intelligible  lo  the  spectators,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
miss  one  or  other  of  their  contradictory  purjwses. — to  be  loo  per- 
spicuous for  the  former,  or  too  enigmatical  tor  the  latter.  So  the 
result  has  prove<l.  No  one,  except  Warburton,  hos  extorted  a 
meaning  from  the  passage  which  speaks  of  the  sun  breeding  mag- 
gots, lo  which  the  alternative  of  considering  it  a  jumble  of  non- 
sense would  not  be  preferable.  Warburton  read  *agod*  for  'a 
gooii ' — and  maintained  that  the  design  was  to  answer  the  ob- 
jections raised  against  Providence  from  the  existence  of  evil. 
Johnson  has  said  of  the  Bishop's  note,  that  it  'almost  sets  the 
critic  on  a  level  with  the  author' — an  eulogy  which  must  have 
proceeded  from  Johnson's  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  disphiyed, 
coupletl  with  the  delight  it  always  aflnrded  him  lo  extract  a  moral 
sentiment  from  the  text,  and  not  from  any  belief  in  the  justness  of 
the  explanation,  which  everybody  repudiates.  A  stronger  example 
could  not  be  found  of  that  for  which  Johnson  censured  Warburton 
in  his  Preface, — his  proneness  '  lo  give  his  author  more  pro- 
fundity of  meaning  than  the  sentence  admits.'  In  fact,  he  dis- 
played in  his  notes  the  same  pride  of  paradox  which  distinguishes 
his  great  work.  He  hnd  the  childish  vanity  lo  spend  his  strong 
and  sagacious  mind  in  devising  perverse  interpretitions,  some- 
times to  evince  his  acuteness,  and  sometimes  4)ut  of  opposition  to 
more  ingenuous  commentators,  whom  he  loved  to  contrndict  with 
dogmatic  iiisoleuce.     But,  with  all  his  faults,  it  may  l>e  truly  said 
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of  him,  thai  no  one  was  ever  more  plausible  when  he  was  wrong;, 
or  more  conclusive  when  he  was  right.* 

There  is  sumethinfr  exceedingly'  ludicrous  in  the  muttcrc4l 
musing  of  Polonius  when  Hamlet  introduces  Ophelia.  *  Still 
harping  on  iny  daughter  : — yel  he  knew  me  not  at  first ;  he  said 
I  was  a  fishmonger.  He  is  far  p(me — far  gone.'  It  is  not  a  little 
diverting  at  the  outset,  when  he  has  been  loudly  vaunting  his  in> 
sight  into  Hamlet's  lunacy,  and  pushes  forward  with  bustling 
self-im]>ortaDce  to  verify  his  conjectures,  to  see  him  made  the  butt 
for  wit  which  he  has  not  the  sense  to  understand,  by  a  man  whom 
he  lakes  for  mad.  The  merriment  at  his  exi>ense  rises  to  its 
height  when  he  repeals  the  hidden  sarcasm  to  himself,  and  draws 
from  it  a  confirmation  of  the  total  overthrow  of  Hamlet's  mind. 
His  continued  plving  of  the  Prince  with  questions  at  length  pro- 
vokes a  reUjrt  tbat  is  on  a  level  with  his  capacity.  Teasing  him 
to  know  what  it  is  he  reads,  he  gels  for  an  answer,  '  Slanders,  sir  ; 
for  the  satirical  rogue  says  hero  that  old  men  have  grey  beards,* 
&c.  iScc.  &c.  Warburion  pedantically  asserts  that  by  the  satirical 
rogue  is  meant  .lu\cnal.  But  the  book  from  which  Hamlet 
reads  is  none  other  than  Polonius.  An  abstract  description  uf 
age,  glancing  obliquely  at  tbc  ancient  lord,  would  not  have  half 
the  force  and  humour  of  this  individual  portrait,  this  faithful 
copy  of  a  living  original,  who,  while  being  drawn  at  full  length, 
stands  ej{>osed  lo  the  gaze  and  laughter  of  the  audience. 

Polonius  retires  to  make  way  for  Roseiicrantz  and  Ouilden- 
storn.  Thcie  former  friends  of  Hamlet  are  sent  by  the  King  ^> 
worm  themselves  into  his  ronridciice.  They  have  heard  nothing 
of  bis  interview  with  Ophelia,  which  doi;s  not  reach  the  cars  ol*  the 
King  till  after  he  has  instructed  them  in  the  part  they  arc  lo  play. 

*  What  it  should  be, 
More  than  his  fndicr*8  ileatb,  that  thus  hath  put  him 
So  much  from  the  under&taudiug  uf  himself, 
I  cannot  dreum  of,' 

is  all  the  clue  he  affords  them.  Their  own  sordid  natures  lead 
them  to  infer  that  he  is  mad  with  vexation  at  the  loss  of  the  crown. 
They  openly  tax  him  with  ambiii(m,  and  this  ruling  idea  |  gives 

*  Ur.Kniglit.  following  ft  bint  ot  Coleridga'a,  toku^oorf  ftir  nol  «  BubMatitire,  Imt 
a»  adjective.  WiUj  liini  the  tUad  do^  is  b  *aaM\  kiiaing  carrion/  IImI  it,  a  corriuii  gtwl 
at  kiuing — o  i>ro'luc1ive  carrtou.  This  i«  clever — Lut  it  leuiicn  the  kcuuvl  nieauiiie- 
lew. 

t  Sbakeipeare  aAonlx  in  anot^ier  hint  in  a  Ruhtequent  scene  that  lucli  wan  their 
belief.  Fuiled  au<l  tliicoiii6u-vl  in  tli«  prtiieiit  iutcrrietr,  lliey  arc  compelliul,  if  llicy 
wouM  earn  ilicir  wagM,  to  rehui.  U.  the  clmrje  -,  and  wh*rn  KoMUcratili  iutrisiti  Hamlet 
to  conficif  to  liiin  Hie  cauiw  of  liJi  distemper,  Hamlet,  wbi)  likes  to  fwtcr  cacb  man  in 
Uii  oMii  dcluiiuii,  oiunreri,  'Sir,  1  lack  udvanceiueiit.* 
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the  tone  to  the  commencement  of  their  conversation.  Hamlet's 
warm  welcome,  '  Good  lads,  how  do  ye  both  ?  *  is  answered  by 
Hosencrantz,  '  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth  ;*  and 
Guildenstem  immediately  follows  it  np  with,  '  Happy  in  that  we 
are  not  overhappy.*  lliey  think  to  wean  him  from  his  aspirations 
by  panegyrics  on  the  felicity  of  moderate  station.  Consdoas  that 
he  must  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  knavery  that  has  supplanted 
him,  they  reply  to  his  question,  '  What  news  T  with  the  same 
clumsy  artifice,  'None,  my  lord^  but  that  the  world *s  grown 
honest/  Hamlet  is  a  very  penetrating  observer.  When  he  asks 
Horatio  what  brings  him  from  Wittenberg,  and  Horatio,  out  of 
reluctance  to  broach  the  tender  subject  of  his  father's  funeral, 
pretends  '  a  truant  disposiUon^*  he  instantly  sees  that  it  is  an 
evasive  answer.  '  I  know,'  he  rejoins, '  you  are  no  truant,*  and 
reiterates  his  demand,  '  But  what  is  your  affair  at  Elsinore?' 
Af  uch  less  is  he  imposed  upon  by  the  craft  of  RosencrantK  and 
Guildenstem.  Their  forced  reflection  is  evidently  directed  to  an 
end ;  and  the  playful  style  of  his  conversation  changes  to  search- 
ing inquiry.  '  llien  is  dooms-day  near ;'  for  nothing  short  of 
impending  judgment  could  have  worked  a  reformation  in  the 
world.  '  But  your  news  is  not  true.  Let  me  question  more  in 
particular.  What  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the 
hands  of  Fortune  that  she  sends  you  to  prison  hither?'  He 
divines  who  has  employed  them ;  and  his  disparagement  of  Den- 
mark is  to  unmask  their  real  sympathies.  But  it  is  also  his 
genuine  opinion.  The  iniquity  of  all  mankind  has  become  his 
settled  creed,  and  he  calls  Denmark  •  a  prison,'  not  solely  be- 
cause his  distressed  and  weaned  spirit  would  fain  flee  away  and 
be  at  rest,  but  because,  in  his  morbid  imagination,  it  contains  only 
criminals.  He  looks  upon  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  as  so  '  many 
confines,  wards,  and  dungeons,*  peopled  by  evil-doers, — *  Den- 
mark,' which  holds  his  murderous  uncle  and  incestuous  mother, 
'  being  one  of  the  worst.'  It  is  another  of  those  Janus-faced 
speeches  that  he  delights  to  utter,  llie  King's  sycophants  mis- 
understand him.  It  seems  to  them  a  proof  of  their  conjecture 
that  his  disorder  is  ambition, — that  he  frets  and  chafes  at  the 
limits  set  to  his  advancement.  Hamlet  vehemently  disclaims  the 
notion.  '  O  God !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell,  and 
count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space,  were  it  not  that  I  have 
bad  dreams.'  They  again  of  necessity  miss  the  dark  allusion 
to  the  revelations  of  crime  which  are  the  key  to  Hamlet's  disgust, 
and  pertinaciously  descant  upon  ambition  and  its  vanity — till 
Hamlet,  tired  of  their  moralising,  cuts  them  short  with — *  Shall 
we  to  the  court  ?  for,  by  my  fay,  I  cannot  reason.'  They  express 
their  intention  of  constituting  themselves  his  attendants ;  but,  not 
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choosing;  to  be  ilogged  and  spied  by  them,  he  puts  them  oflf  with 
an  excuse.  *  No  such  matter :  I  will  not  sort  you  with  lUc  rest  o£ 
my  servants ;  for  to  speak  to  you  like  an  honest  man>  I  am  most 
dreadfully  attended.'  I'he  pretence,  whether  well  founded  or  not, 
is  happily  selected.  To  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed  it 
would  sound  of  a  piece  with  his  general  disrontent.  But  the 
principal  point  is  in  ihe  double  e/Uentlre,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
was  marked  in  the  original  acting.  The  dreadful  attendance  to 
which  he  referred  was  the  being  followetl  by  them,  and  the  honesty 
he  professed  was  the  telling  them  so  to  their  faces.  It  carries  him 
back  to  the  treachery  they  are  practising  towards  him.  He  again 
iissails  them  to  know  what  brings  ihciu  to  Elsinorc.  Their  as- 
serliou  that  it  is  to  visit  htm  calls  forih  anew  one  of  his  scornful 
ambiguities.  *  Beggar  that  I  am.  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks;  but 
I  thank  you.'  He  cannot  genuinely  thank  ihcm  for  perfidy,  but 
be  thanks  them  formally.  *  And  sure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks  are 
too  dear  a  halfpenny.'  They  have  journeyed,  he  intimates,  with 
better  expectations,  and  fur  a  higher  rewsuxl ;  and  then  he  ])ur-o 
sues  them  with  question  upon  question,  in  breathless  succession, 
till  his  unflagging  irony  finishes  their  confusion^  and  defeats 
their  resolution  to  sustain  the  deception.  Hamlet,  when  he  has 
wrenched  from  them  the  confession  that  they  are  the  agents 
of  the  King,  acknowledges  his  melancholy,  and  bursts  into  the 
majestic  description  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  all  created  things, 
which,  seen  through  the  medium  of  absorbing  grief,  have,  in 
spile  of  their  magnificence,  ceased  to  charm  him.  When  he 
winds  up  his  panegyric  on  '  the  paragon  of  animals'  with  the 
question,  *  And  yet  to  me  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust?' 
and  replies,  '  man  delights  not  me,  no,  nor  woman  neither' — 
the  addition,  •  nor  woman  neither,'  is  drawn  from  him  by  the 
remembrance  that  pleasure  has  deserted  him  even  in  that  form 
which  had  been  the  dearest  to  his  heart.  As  he  pronounces 
the  words,  '  Man  delights  not  ine^  no,  nor  woman  neither/  he 
catches  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  exchanging  a  significant 
smile.  Their  tliougbts  are  nut  of  Opheha;  for,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, they  have  not  been  put  upon  that  scent,  nor  does  Hamlet 
so  understand  them,  since  when  he  demands  the  reason  of  their 
mirth  he  omits  all  mention  of  woman,  and  simply  inquires,  *  Why 
did  you  laugh  when  I  said,  Man  delights  not  me  i  '  Their  laugh 
has  a  different  source.  They  continue  the  dupes  of  their  original 
delusion.  They  fancy  that  Hamlet  is  preyed  upon  by  ambition, 
and  they  smile  at  what  they  deem  his  aflected  disregard  of  his 
fellow-creatures,^ — his,  whcjso  sole  desire  is  rule  and  dominion. 
Unable  to  assign  the  real  reason,  Rosencrantz  is  driven  to  frame 
a  lame  excuse,  and  to  protend  that  he  was  thinking  if  Hamlet 
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delighted  not  ia  man,  what  poor  entertainment  the  players  would 
receive  from  him.  The  discourse  shifts  to  the  players.  On 
hearing  their  approach  Hamlet  welcomes  the  friends  Icj  Elsinore, 
giving  them  to  understand,  in  his  artful  way,  that  it  is  a  welcome 
of  ceremony,  and  not  of  the  heart.  |-[e  winds  up  the  coUoquv  with 
a  two-sided  speech,  that,  while  it  seems  to  tell,  to  their  uninitiated 
cars,  of  the  physical  cause  of  his  malady,  does  in  reality  portray 
the  moral  cause  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery. 

*  Mam.  You  are  welcome :  but  my  uncle-father  and  aunt-mother  arc 
deceived. 

Ouii.  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ham,  I  am  but  mad  north-north-west:  when  the  wind  is  southerly 
I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hnmlsaw  ;' 

that  is,  I  am  but  mad  when  the  wind  is  galling ;  when  it  is  gentle 
I  am  strange  no  longer :  it  is  hellish  wrongs  that  put  me  beside 
myscif ;  in  the  even  tenor  of  life  I  am  the  same  as  others. 

The  account  which  Rosencrantz  and  Ouildenslcrn  give  of  this 
interview  to  tlie  King  is  incunsistcnl  with  the  facts,  for  they  say  of 
Hamlet  that  he  was 

*  Niggard  of  question  j  but  of  our  deniands 
Moat  free  in  his  reply.* 

To   make   their  version    harmonise    with    llie    truth,  Warburton' 
decrees  ex  cathedra   (in   the  teeth  of  every  copy)   that  the  poet 
'  certainly  wrote  ii  just  the  other  way  : 

*  Most  free  o/queittion  ;  but  of  our  demands 
Niggard  in  his  reply.' 

It  is  surprising  that  neither  he  nor  any  subsequent  editor  should 
have  observed  how  entirely  the  misrcprrscnlation  befits  the  base 
nature  of  these  sponges.  Hamlet's  questions  have  touched  them 
to  the  quick,  reduced  them  to  shame  and  sileucc,  laid  bare  their 
double-dealing,  and  rendered  it  hopeless  that  they  should  ever 
insinuate  themselves  into  his  favour  to  betray  him  to  the  King. 
If  thp  truth  is  knuwn,  their  occupation  is  gone;  and,  smarting 
under  the  lash,  it  assuages  the  wound  to  keep  out  of  sight  the 
weapon  that  indicted  it.  It  is  the  revenge  of  little  minds  to  com- 
j>ensate  for  their  defeats  by  lying  narniiions. 

The  arrival  of  the  actors  brmgs  back  I'tflonius,  impatient  to 
be  the  first  with  the  tidings.  '  I  will  prophesy,*  says  Flamlet,  *  he 
comes  to  tell  me  of  the  players;*  and,  assuming  a  deranged 
manner,  he  assents  by  anticipation  to  his  armouncemenl.  *  You 
say  right,  sir  :  o'  Monday  morning  :  'twas  then  indeed.'  Polo- 
nius,  unojnscious  that  he  has  been  forestalled,  cries  out  with 
hasty  importance,  *  My  lord,   I   hare  news  to  tell  you/     '  My 

lord/ 
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lord,*  replies  Hamlet, '  I  hare  news  to  tell  you ;  and  he  begins 
a  story  of  ancient  days,  which  he  parallels  for  novelty  with  the 

news  of  Pohmius: — *  When  Koscius  was  on  ac!or  in  Rome' . 

At  the  mention  of  an  actor  Pulonius  snatches  the  words  out 
of  liis  mouth  : — *  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord.*  '  Buz, 
bur/  says  Hamlet, —  an  exclnmallon  applied  to  both  stale  news 
and  an  idle  rumour.  Polonius,  conBdcnl  that  he  is  the  first 
to  bring  the  intelligence,  takes  it  in  the  latter  sense,  as  proceed- 
ing from  disbelief  of  Lis  information,  and  be^rins  to  asseverate 

'  Upon  my    honour' Here   Hamlet   interposes,  and   uniting 

this  unfinished  protestation  to  the  former  speech  of  Polonius, 
which  ore  only  separated  from  each  other  by  his  own  interjec- 
tion, he  chooses  to  suppose  him  to  have  said,  '  The  actors  are 
come  hither,  my  lord,  upon  my  honour* — to  which  Hamlet 
responds.  pSaying  on  the  word  '  upon/  *  Then  came  each  actor 
on  his  ass;' — if  they  came  upon  any  part  of  }ou,  they  rame 
upon  an  ass.  P^ilonius,  always  blind  wliere  blimlness  is  possible 
io  the  drift  of  Hamlet's  ridicule,  fancies  that  he  is  s]>eaking  in 
disparagement  of  the  actors,  and  he  hiunches  into  a  tedious  and 
pedantic  panegyric  of  tbeir  merits  :  '  Tlic*  best  actors  in  the 
world,*  &.C.  &c.  His  haranifue  ended,  Hamlet  revives  the  sub- 
ject of  Ophelia.  He  calls  Poloniua  Jephihah,  because — quoting 
an  old  baUad — he  had 

*  One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more, 
The  which  he  loved  passing  well.* 

The  dialogue  continues  : 

'  Ham.  Am  I  not  i'  the  riijht,  old  .Tephthah  ? 

*  iW.  If  you  cidl  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I   huve  a  daughter  that  I 
ove  piiEsing  well. 

*  I{am.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

*  PvL  What  follows,  Ihen,  my  lord.' 

'  Ham.  Why,  Ai  hy  ht^  God  wot ;  and  then,  you  know,  It  came  to 
jiasHf  At  most  like  it  tens.* 

By  *  Nay,  that  follows  not,*  Polonius  imagines  Hamlet  lo  mean, 
that  is  no  just  inference.  Hamlet,  lo  confuse  him,  employs  'fol- 
lows *  in  the  sense  of  continuation,  and  asserts  that  what  Polonius 
hns  said  is  not  what  comes  next  in  the  ballad,  but  'As  by  lot,  God 
wot,'  &c.  The  song,  stilt  extant,  was  familiar  lo  the  audience, 
and  what  be\Mldered  Polonius  wns  humour  to  them.  What- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  quality  uf  the  efjvhoqueSf 
which,  like  a  blade  blunt  at  one  edge  and  sharp  at  the  other, 
are  either  nonsense   or  satire,  theie  can  scarce  he  a  question  that 
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Shiil(psp«ir(*  intended  the  '  mclhod '  we  have  polnlccl  out  in  the 
inatlnoss  of  Hamlet. 

The  ridicule  that  attends  Polonius  ihrouf^rhout  shows  heyond 
dispute  in  what  light  Shakespeare  wished  him  to  be  viewed. 
Coleridge,  who  denied  that  he  was  the  silly  buffonn  he  is  ordinarily 
considered,  said  that  '  Hamlet's  words  should  not  be  taken  as 
Shakespeare's  conception  of  him.'  liut  il  is  not  merely  that 
Hamlet  despises  him, — his  own  saungs  and  doings  render  him 
despicable.  He  is  brought  before  us,  conceited^  boastful,  dog- 
matic— 

*  Sliff  io  opinion,  always  in  the  wrong.' 

His  confident  conjectures  arc  ridiculously  false;  his  assump- 
tions uf  sagacity  proclaim  their  fully  in  their  utterance.  His 
language  is  as  puerile  as  his  ideas.  He  mistakes  petlanlic 
phraseology  for  learning,  schol.istic  forms  for  argument,  a 
jingle  of  words  fc*r  wit,  an  empty  prolixity  for  eloquence.  He 
is  too  dull  to  comprehend  the  sarcasms  of  which  he  is  the  sub- 
ject, and  sees  only  madness  in  the  broadest  allusions,  which 
arc  yet  too  finely  drawn  for  his  gross  capacity.  With  all  his 
outward  pretension  he  is  in  substance  a  triHcr.  His  essence  is 
to  be  a  busy-body  and  a  gossip.  He  never  appears  on  the 
stage  except  to  be  laughed  at — ^evcn  his  tragical  end  excites  less 
piiy  than  contempt.  His  character  could  never  have  raised  a 
discussion  or  a  doubt,  were  it  not  for  the  advice  he  gives  Laertes, 
which  is  too  justt  too  terse,  too  happily  exprcsse<l  to  be  the  pro* 
duct  uf  imbecility.  Johnson*s  theory  is,  that  Shakespeare  in- 
tended  to  represent  'dotage  encroaching  Ujxm  wisdom;'  ibat  the 
mind  of  Polonius,  which  is  now  weak,  had  once  been  strong, 
and  that  his  precepts  are  the  prescrvetl  fruit  of  his  better  days. 
Hut  though  Pohmius  is  advanced  in  years,  and  his  faculties  have 
lost  their  original  freshness,  be  is  not  progressed  so  far  towards 
childishness  that  a  total  revoluttoD  has  been  ciTected  in  his 
mind.  The  stream  is  the  some,  though  it  flows  in  a  weaker  and 
shallower  current.  The  maxims  of  Polonius  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  another  order  of  understanding.  Their  simple  and 
polished  conciseness  has  no  resemblance  to  the  afTectcd  verbiage 
that  is  habitual  to  him,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  his 
style  bad  the  smallest  tincture  of  the  style  of  the  precepts,  his 
whole  manner  of  speech  must  have  undergone  an  absolute  trans- 
formation. We  believe  Warburton'a  notion  to  be  the  correct 
one, — that  Sliakcspcnre's  design  was  to  make  him  retail  what  he 
had  met  with  in  his  reading,  or  heard  in  conversation.  The 
uurldly  prudence  uf  the  maxims  was  just  what  would  hit  his 
fancy,  and  such  as  his  observation  of  life,  superficial  as  it  is,  must 
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have  abundantly  verified.  It  tends  lo  confirm  this  view  that,  witb 
one  exception,  we  have  rcmarkctl  all  the  precepts  in  earlier 
authors,  and  9ome>  we  suspect,  had  ^own  into  proverbs.  What- 
ever their  origin,  the  effect  is  to  throw  additional  ridicule  round 
the  character  of  Polonius.  His  conduct  stands  out  in  such  laugh- 
able contrast  to  the  majority  of  his  injunctions,  that  Hamlet  him- 
self could  not  have  invented  more  bitter  irony.  Polonius  had. 
we  all  know,  prototypes  among  the  statesmen  and  courtiers  of  the 
day,  who  showed,  as  much  as  the  saw-hoarder  of  the  dramatists 
with  how  little  wi&tlom  the  world  maybe  governed — how  well  the 
lan^UHgc  of  virtue  may  be  echoed  from  the  lips  of  meanness. 

Hamlet  continues  his  play  upon  words  on  the  appearance  of 
the  actors.  He  says  to  one  whose  beard  has  jrrown  since  he  saw 
him  last,  *  Com'st  thou  to  heard  me  in  Denmark  ?'  To  the  young 
lad  whi>  perf(»rnied  the  parts  of  women  he  says,  '  Pray  God  your 
voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  l>e  not  cracked  within  the 
rintf  f  that  is,  cracked  by  advancing  manhotxl  in  the  rin^  of  its 
tones  or  notes.  The  allusion  to  the  gold,  which  was  considered 
uncurrent  when  cracked  beyond  a  ring:  stampe<I  on  the  surface, 
has  been  often  explaine<l ;  the  punninp:  applicatiim,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  sense,  has  been  curiously  overlooked.  A  mo- 
mentary gleam  of  unclouded  gaiety  appears  to  visit  Hamlet  fur 
the  Brst  and  last  time  on  his  intcmew  with  the  actors. 

The  painful  part  of  the  acted  madness  slill  remains — the  scene 
with  Ophelia.  Its  sadness  and  misery  are  inherent,  but  the 
harsimess  disappears  on  a  close  observation  of  the  connection  of 
the  ideas.  That  his  language  should  sound  rough  U»  Ophelia, 
in  her  ig^norancc  of  what  is  working  in  his  mind,  signifies  no- 
thing. Slie  imputes  it  all,  he  is  well  aware,  lo  his  derangement. 
Rut  that  he  should  have  really  suffered  a  hard  thought  of  her  to 
enter  his  heart,  or  a  taunt  of  designed  insult  to  escape  his  lips, 
would  bo  a  blot  in  Shakespeare's  conception  lo  which  no  subtlety 
of  explanation  could  ever  reconcile  us.  Shakespeare,  we  are  ron- 
viiiced.  meant  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  has  drawn  Ophelia  so 
artless  in  her  innocence,  that  Hnmlel  retains  his  confidence  in 
her  when  determined  in  his  mistrust  cjf  all  female  virtue  besides. 
He  enlists  her  purity  to  prny  for  him — 


'  Nymph,  iu  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  siiia  remerabcr'd;* 


^ 


and  in  the  mournful  dialogue  that  ensues  there  is  not  a  syllable 
to  qualify  this  opening  salutation.  Ophelia  brings  to  him  the 
offerings  of  his  abandoned  love.  He  denies  that  he  gave  them, 
because  the  topic  is  one  on  which  he  must  not  enter.  His  im- 
pulse is  lo  crush  by  a  contradiction  that  will  pass  for  lunacy  a 
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discussion  which  iff  forbidden  to  him.  Ophelia  in  answer  recalls 
bis  I'ormcr  professions.  He  sees  that  her  attachment  to  him  is 
unabated.  He  wishes  to  wean  her  from  it, — to  impress  her  with 
his  own  overwhelming  sense  of  the  worthlessness  of  mankind^ 
himself  included,  and  the  misery  that  must  result  from  an  alliance 
with  the  best.  Divested  of  the  wild  and  rambling  form  into 
which  Hamlet  purposely  throws  his  reasoning,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  semblance  of  jnadness,  which  he  can  never  venture  to 
lay  aside  in  the  presence  of  Ophelia,  the  arg'ument  nins  in  a  per- 
fectly connected  train.    *  You  are  honest  and  you  are  fair.    Tiien 

I  let  your  honesty  prohibit  any  one  from  paying  court  to  yonr 

heautv.'  Ophelia's  misconception  of  his  meaning  turns  him  for 
an  instant  aside  to  comment  on  her  question,  '  Could  beauty,  xay 
lord,  have  better  commerce  than  with  honesty  T  '  Ay,  truly/  he 
says,   '  for  beauty  will  sooner  tempt  honesty  to  lust  than  honesty 

)  will  translate  beauty  into  his  likeness  :  this  was  some  time  a  para- 

dox, but  now  the  time  gives  it  proof— alluding  to  the  honesty 
of  his  father,  which  could  not  render  the  beauty  of  the  queen 
temptation-proof.  He  returns  to  his  admonition.  *  I  loved  you 
once ;' — his  present  love,  however  much  it  may  be  tearing  his 
bosom,  be  is  obliged  to  suppress; — *  but  there  mingled   with    it 

i>  such  sin  and  selfishness  that  it  deserved  not  the  name  of  love. 

And  though  men's  vows  could  be  trusted,  why  should  you  wish 

I  to  marry  when  the  result  would  be  to  perpetuate  sinners?     I  am 

as  honest  as  others,  and  nevertheless  I  am  so  wicked  that  it  were 
belter  my  mother  had  not  born  me.  What  good  du  such  as  I  do 
crawling  between  heaven  and  earth  ?  Another  dissuasive  from 
marriage  is,  that  perfection  itself  would  not  escape  calumny ;  or 
if  you  must  marry,  marry  a  fool  who  is  ignorant  of  women's  vices ; 
for  be  you  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  yon  will  be  con- 
founded with  the  rest  of  your  kind,  and  wise  men  know  well 
what  monsters  you  make  of  them.'  Hamlet  has  now  got  upon 
the  frailty  of  women,  and  he  seems  by  his  personal  address  to 
Ophelia  to  include  her  in  the  sweeping  denunciation.  Hut  in 
the  torrent  of  passion  that  seizes  bim  when  the  guilty  doings,  of 
which  his  mother  is  an  example,  rise  up  into  his  memory,  it  is 
natural  to  employ  the  '  you,'  and  '  your,"  for  '  your  race,'  *  your 

■.  sex/     His  final  words  are  a  brief  summary  of  all  he  has  been 

I  aiming  to  convey, — *  I  say,  we  will  have  no  more  marriages.     To 

I  a  nunnery,  go.'    When  once  the  thread  of  his  argument  is  caught, 

it  is  apparent  that  it  runs  unbroken  through  the  mimicked  irre- 
gularities of  a  mind  o'erlbrown,  and  no  less  is  it  evident  that,  in 

I  endeavouring  to  teach  Ophelia  resignation  to  her  fate,  it  was  far 

L  enough  from  his  intention  to  be  slanderous  anil  unfeeling  to  her. 

^H      There  is  some  coarseness  in  the  dress,  which  was  not  felt  to  be 
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coarseness  in  Shakesprare*s  time;  but  whatever  else  there  moy^ 
be  of  nppnrent  railinp:  wzls  incident  to  ihe  cruel  task  he  bad  tn 
peifnrin — to  impart  lo  Ophelia,  under  the  jj^uise  of  an  unbingoU 
iinderstanding',  a  conviction  that  mari'iagc  was  impossible  for  him 
ami  impolitic  for  ber. 

We  furbear  lo  dilate  on  a  variety  of  minute  and  unconnected 
points  which  it  would  be  proper  to  mention  in  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare;  but  there  are  two  trifling*  sentences  that  defied  the 
acumen  of  Johnson,  and,  as  far  as  we  arc  aware,  of  all  succeeding 
commentators,  which  we  notice  fur  the  illustration  the)*  afford  of 
the  diflicuhies  which  beset  even  easv  passages  when  they  arc 
viewed  through  the  meilium  of  some  wrong  idea.  When  Rosen- 
crnntz  and  Guildenstern  inquire  of  Hamlet,  i>n  behalf  of  the 
King,  where  he  hns  bestowed  the  body  of  Polonius,  Ilnmlct 
replies,  '  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king  is  not  with  the 
body.'  'This  answer,*  says  Johnson,  M  do  not  comprehend  ;' 
and  he  proposes  <in  emendation  to  get  rid  of  the  contrailiction. 
We  think  there  are  two  ways  in  which  a  meaning  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  wor*ls  of  the  old  co]iies.  First,  it  is  possible 
lliat  the  Doctor  and  his  successors  have  erred  in  supposing  that 
Hamlet  spoke  of  the  body  of  Polonius.  «Iicrcas.  according  lo 
his  custom,  he  maybe  playing  upon  words,  and  under  the  term  of 
'  the  body,*  may  designate  ihe  King.  The  I^hIv  of  his  uncle 
occupies  ihc  throne  of  Denmark,  and  in  this  sense  the  body  is 
with  the  King;  but  he  is  a  usurper,  and  not  a  legitimate  monarch, 
and  therefore  the  King  is  not  with  the  body.  Another,  and  per- 
haps a  still  simpler  interpretation,  which  leaves  Johnson*s  primary 
idea  untouched,  is  this.  By  '  the  body  is  with  the  king,*  way 
be  meant  that  the  corpse  of  Polonius  is  in  the  king's  palace ;  and 
by  '  the  king  is  not  with  the  body,'  that  the  usurping  murderer 
himself  is  not  yet  a  corpse,  as  he  deserves  lo  be.- — The  second 
passage  is  from  the  affccleil  euphuisms  of  Osric,  and  relates  to 
the  fencing-match  between  Hamlet  and  Laertes.  '  The  king,  sir, 
hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  passes  between  yourself  nnd  him,  he 
shall  not  exceetl  you  three  hits ;  he  hath  laid  on  twelve  for  nine.' 
On  which  Johnson  observes:  *  This  wnger  I  do  not  understand. 
In  a  doxcn  posses  one  must  exceed  the  other  more  or  less  than 
three  hits.  Nor  can  1  comprehend  how,  in  a  dozen,  there  can 
be  twelve  to  nine.'  Johnscm  would  not  have  missed  the  meaning 
if  he  had  ren:enibered  that  Osric  never  stoops  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  ordinary  mortals.  'He  holh  laid  cm  twelve  for  nine* 
is  not  he  has  laid  twelve  to  nine,  tiut  he  has  wagered  for  nine 
out  of  twelve.  The  King  backs  Hamlet.  Laertes,  who  is 
the  celebrated  fencer  of  the  age,  is  to  give  the  Prince  great 
udds: — the  King  stiptdates  out  of  the  twelve   passes  for  nine 
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hits  fi-oin  Laertes  witltout  his  being  declared  winner.  So  also 
in  lUc  former  part  of  ibc  sentence,  '  lie  shall  not  exceed  you 
ttircc  bits/  does  not  mean  that  the  sum  of  Laertes*  hits  over 
Hamlet's  shall  not  be  more  than  three.  In  a  dozen  passes  six 
hits  each  would  place  them  on  n  par,  and  Osric  calls  Laertes' 
excess  the  number  of  hits  that  he  makes  above  bis  own  half. 
This,  the  King  bels,  will  not  surpass  three,  rendering  the  total 
amount  nine,  which  tallies  with  the  other  form  under  which  the 
bet  is  expressed. 

Amid  the  endless  discussions  raised  by  the  character  of  Ham- 
let, there  is  a  perfect  unanimity  as  to  his  mental  supremacy, 
'  The  play/  says  a  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  '  is  a  singu- 
lar example  of  a  piece  of  i^rcal  length,  resting  its  interest  upon 
tbc  delineation  of  one  character;  for  Hamlet,  his  discourses,  and 
the  chanji^cs  of  his  mind,  arc  all  the  play.  The  niber  persons,  even 
his  father's  ghost,  are  important  ihrougb  him ;  and  in  himself  it  is 
llie  variation  of  his  mind,  and  not  the  varying  events  of  his  life, 
that  affords  the  interest.*  The  simplest  criticism  is  commonly  the 
best.  There  are  few  remarks  on  Shakespeare's  plays  more  just 
and  admirable  than  this.  The  univei'sality  of  Shakt^tipearc's 
pcnius  is  in  some  sort  rellected  in  HanUei.  He  has  a  mind 
wise  and  witty,  abstract  and  practical  ;  the  utmost  reach  of 
ptiilosophical  contemplation  is  mingled  with  the  most  penetrating 
sa]L;acily  in  the  aH'airs  of  lifc^  playful  jest,  biting  satire^  sparkling 
repartee,  with  the  darkest  and  ileepesl  thoughts  that  can  agitate 
man.  He  exercises  all  his  various  faculties  with  surprising  rea- 
diness. He  passes  without  an  effort  *  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe,' — from  bis  every-day  character  to  jier&onated 
lunacy.  He  divines,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  nature 
and  motives  of  those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  him,  fits  in 
a  moment  his  bearing  and  retorts  to  their  individual  peculiarities  ; 
is  equally  at  home  whether  he  is  mocking  Puloiiius  with  hidden 
raillery,  or  dissipating  Ophelia's  dreain  of  love,  or  crushing  the 
sponges  with  sarcasm  and  invective,  or  talking  euphuism  with 
Osric,  and  satirising  while  he  talks  it ;  whctlicr  be  is  uttering  wise 
maxims,  or  welcuining  the  players  with  facetious  graciousncss — 
probing  the  inmnst  souls  of  others,  or  sounding  the  mysteries  of  his 
own.  His  philosophy  stan<ls  out  conspicuous  among  the  brilliant 
faculties  which  contend  for  the  mastery.  It  is  the  quality  which 
gives  weight  and  dignity  to  tbc  rest.  It  intermingles  with  all  hit 
actions.  He  traces  the  most  trifling  incidents  up  to  their  general 
laws.  His  natural  dispositit^n  is  to  lose  himself  m  conteniplalion. 
He  goes  thinking  out  of  the  world.  Tiie  commonest  ideas  that 
pass  through  his  mind  are  invested  with  a  wonderful  freshness 
and  originality.     His  meditations  iu  the  churcliyard  are  on  the 
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Irite  notion  that  all  ambition  lead*  but  to  the  grave.  But  wl 
con<lensation,  what  vanety,  what  picturesqucness,  what  intense, 
unmiligrated  gloom  !  Il  is  the  finest  sermon  that  was  ever  preached 
against  the  vanities  of  life. 

So  far,  we  imagine*  all  arc  agreed.  But  the  motives  which 
induce  Hamlet  to  defer  his  revenge  are  still,  and  perhaps  will 
ever  remain,  debatoable  ground.  The  favourite  doctrine  of  late 
i»,  that  the  thinking  part  of  Hainlct  pretlominaled  over  the  active 
— that  he  was  as  weak  and  vacillating  in  performance  as  he  was 
great  in  speculation,  If  this  theory  were  borne  out  by  his  general 
conduct,  it  wouUl  no  doubt  amply  account  for  his  procrastination; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  and  much  to  refute  the  idea. 
Shakespeare  has  endowed  him  with  a  vast  energy  of  will.  There 
could  he  no  sterner  resolve  than  to  abandon  every  purpose  of 
existence  that  he  might  devote  himself  unfettered  to  his  revenge; 
nor  was  ever  resolution  better  observed.  He  breaks  through  his 
passion  for  Ophelia,  and  keeps  it  down,  under  the  most  tr)'ing 
circumstances,  with  such  inflexible  firmnesR,  that  an  eloquent 
critic  has  seriously  questioned  whether  his  attachment  was  real. 
The  determination  of  his  character  appears  again  at  the  death  of 
Polonius.  An  indecisive  mind  would  have  been  shocked,  if  not 
terrified,  at  the  deed.  Hamlet  dismisses  liim  with  a  few  con> 
temptuous  words  as  a  man  would  brusli  away  a  fly.  He  talks 
with  even  greater  indifference  of  Hosencrantz  and  Gnildenstern, 
whom  he  sends  *  to  sudden  deaths  not  shrning  time  allowed.* 
He  has  on  these«  and,  indeed,  on  all  occasions,  a  shtirt  and 
absolute  nay  which  only  belongs  to  resolute  souls.  The  features 
developed  in  his  very  hesitation  to  kill  the  King  are  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  that  his  hand  refuses  to  perform  what  his  head 
ctmtrives.  He  is  always  trying  to  persuade  himself  into  a  con- 
viction that  it  his  duty,  instead  of  seeking  for  evasions.*  He  is 
seized  with  a  savage  joy  when  the  play  supjdies  him  with  indubit- 
able proof  of  bis  uncle's  guilt.  His  language  then  to  Horatio  is — 
*  is  *t  not  perfect  conscienoe 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm?' 

*  His  reason*  for  Dot  kiUiiift  llic  King  when  be  u  jiniyiiig  have  tieen  held  to  be  an 
exctifc  But  if  Sliulespcore  luid  auticipjted  the  t-rit!ciim,  he  coulil  uot  liafegnanled 
ugiinat  it  more  effectually.     Honilat  hiu  juat  ut(i-r<-d  ihe  Boliloquj*, 

'  Now  cotilil  I  drink  hat  Mood, 

And  do  inch  bitter  busin«u  at  tLe  tiaj 

Would  ^nuke  to  look  on.' 
In  thii  frame  he  paiKi  hii  uiicle'»  cloiet,  and  is  fur  oner,  at  leaf),  rqual  to  any  emer- 
gency. His  first  Uiuuglit  il  to  kill  hitii  at  hisdt^olioiis;  his  second,  that  in  that  caw 
Cloudiiis  will  go  to  hearen.  Jiufuiilly  hit  falhpr's  laflerings  rise  into  his  mind;  be 
ci^nttaits  thehapfiy  future  of  tht-  ctimiDal  with  Hir  purgatory  of  the  victini.and  the  gdi>- 
leQiplalitm  rxaijxrratra  )kiin  hito  a  gtMitiiite  desirv  for  a  fuller  revenge.  The  tlireal  rr- 
lirves  him  frvtn  the  iv|'n>Bch  uf  Inactivity,  ami  tie  faUt  hack  Into  his  furnierscir. 
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He  wnnts,  it  Is  clear,  neither  will  nor  nene  to  strike  the  blow. 
There  is  perhaps  one  supposilinn  that  will  satisfy  all  the  phe- 
nomena, and  it  has,  to  us,  the  rccomincmlation  that  we  think  it  is 
the  solution  iugf(ested  by  Shakespeare  himself.  Hamlet,  in  a 
soliloquy,  cbar|re8  the  delay  on — 

'  Beslial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scniple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  th'  event* 

The  oblivion  is  merely  the  effect  of  the  primary  cause — '  the 
craven  scruple  * — the  cimscience  which  renders  him  a  coward. 
His  uncle,  after  all,  is  king  ;  he  is  the  brother  of  his  father,  and 
the  husband  of  his  mother,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
shrink,  in  his  cooler  momenls,  from  becoming  his  assassin.  His 
hatred  to  hisuncSe,  who  has  disgraceil  bis  family  and  disappointed 
his  ambition,  fjives  bim  personal  inducements  to  revenge,  which 
further  blunt  his  purpose  by  leading:  bi'"  *<»  doubt  the  purity  of 
his  motives.  The  admonition  of  the  Ghost  to  him  is,  not  to  taint 
his  mind  in  the  prosecution  of  bis  end;  and  no  sooner  has  the 
Ghost  vanished  than  Hamlet,  invokinrr  the  aid  of  supernatural 
powers,  exclaims — 

*  O  all  you  host  of  heaven  !  O  earth !  What  else  ? 
And  shall  I  couple  hell  ?— 0  6e!— ' 

But  the  bell,  who»e  support  he  rejects,  is  for  ever  retnrninfr  to 
bis  mind  and  startling  his  conscience,  it  is  this  that  makes  bim 
wish  for  ihe  confirmation  of  the  piny,  for  evil  spirits  may  have 
abused  him.  It  is  this  which  begets  the  apathy  he  terms  obli- 
vion, for  inaction  affords  relief  to  doubt.  It  is  this  which  pro- 
duces his  inconsistencies,  for  conscience  calls  bim  different  ways, 
and  when  he  obeys  in  one  direction  be  is  haunted  by  the  feeling 
that  he  should  have  gone  in  the  other.  If  he  wmtemplnted  the 
performance  of  a  deed  which  looks  outwardly  more  like  murder 
than  judicial  retribution,  he  trembles  lest,  after  all,  he  should  be 
perpetrating  an  unnatural  crime  ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  be  turns 
to  view  bis  uncle's  misdeeds,  be  fancies  there  is  more  of  cowardly 
scrupulosity  than  justice  in  bis  backwardness,  and  be  nlmunda  in 
self-reproaches  at  the  weakness  of  his  hesitation.  And  thus  he 
might  for  ever  have  hailed  between  two  opinions  if  the  King  him- 
self, by  filling  up  the  measure  of  bis  iniquities,  bad  not  swept  away 
his  scruples. 
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Art.  in. — Galhis,  oder  RSmitehe  Scenen  aus  Jer  Zeit  Augusts 
Zur  Erliiutentug  der  icesentlichsten  GegenstAnde  am  dem  kiius- 
lichen  Leben  dcr  Rorncr.  Von  VVilh.  Adolph  Becker,  Prof 
a.  d.  U.  Leipzig.     2  t.  8vo.     Leipzig.     1838. 

2.  Charikks:  Bildcr  aligriechischer  SUte.  Zur  genaueren  Kennt' 
7tiss  des  Gn'ec/ihchen  Privathben$.  Von  W.  A.  Becker.  2  I. 
8vo.     Leipzig.     1S40. 

3.  GaUtts ;  or  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Time  of  Augustus.  With 
Notes  and  Excunui,  Hlustrative  of  the  MamierB  and  Customs 
of  the  Romans.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Frederick 
Metcalfe,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Si.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
12mo.     London.     1845. 

4.  Charichs ;  or  lUustrations  of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks.  fVith  Notes  and  Ej:airsiis.  Translated  from  the 
Gorman  by  the  Rov.  F.  Metcalfe,  MA.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford.      \'2a\o.     London.      1846. 

'OKOM  very  childhood  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  up 
•*•  with  admiring  wonder  al  the  mighty  nations  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  exhibited  in  pages  of  history  ur  blazoned  by  the  ]x>et. 
We  there  behold  the  hero  in  his  batllc>ficld  or  his  triumphal 
procession  ;  the  statesman  in  the  senate ;  the  orator  in  the  forum  ; 
the  philosopher  in  his  school,  his  porlico^  or  bis  garden.  But  in 
these  volumes  we  track  the  aclovs  home — get  a  pleasant  peep 
into  their  retired  vales  of  life — where  every  one  is  alike  engaged 
in  thai  round  of  small  concerns  which,  with  some  curious  modiTi- 
calioiis  and  varieties,  constitute  the  every-day  existence  of  us  all. 
We  may  hope  here  to  contemplate  the  People  generally  in  their 
domestic  habits,  their  social  circles,  their  private  amusements; 
to  find  materials  for  judging  of  the  individual  relations  of  man  to 
man,  and  how  woman  fared  among  them. 

Through  such  scenes  we  could  not  have  a  more  agreeable  or 
more  faithful  guide  than  Professor  Rocker.  To  a  very  exten- 
sive research  he  has  brought  the  most  patient  industry  and 
mnmte  observation  ;  compelling  every  collateral  matter  and  every 
incidental  expression  to  converge  for  the  elucidation  of  any 
given  point — 

*  Nee  desintt  unquam 
Secum  Grata  loqui,  secum  Latiiia  vctustas.* 

But  he  has  by  no   means   contented  himself   with   the  wriltetT 
records  of  antiquity.      He   has  ransacked  the  ruins  of  cmpirca, 
and   rummaged  the  museutns   of  existing  governments;    where 
monumental  inscriptions  and  bos-relicfsj  statues,  paintings,  fictile 
vases  with  their  encaustic  figures^  coins,  gems  and  medals  are 
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ofcen  mule  to  speak  more  plainly  than  the  most  luminous  ile* 
scriptions  foun<l  ia  books. 

Others,  from  the  like  sources,  had  entleavoured  to  inTcstigate 
similar  subjects ;  and  iheir  labours  are  noticed  in  the  preface, 
and  occasionally,  in  elaborate  discussion,  throughout  the  notes  : 
sometimes  with  merited  commendation — but  often  also  with  un- 
merited censure.  For  it  is  admitted,  as  a  reason  for  undertaking 
the  work — we  consider  Gallus  and  C/uiricIes  as  parts  of  one 
production — that  its  object  has  not  been  made  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  any  preceding  author.  Those,  therefore,  whose  professed 
design  embraced  only  a  j>art  of  M.  Becker's — and  those  again  of 
whose  professed  design  his  only  included  a  portion — should  not 
be  rudely  censured  for  deficiency,  where  completeness  was  never 
pretended.  And  such  strictures  are  less  excusable  in  one  who, 
professing  at  the  outset  to  give  a  complete  view  of  his  subject, 
yet  acknowledges  having  left  some  matters  imi>cifectly  treated, 
because  elaborately  discussed  by  former  writers;  and  confesses 
to  have  omitted  altogether,  as  of  too  wide  a  scope  for  his  under- 
taking, the  public  games  and  festivals  of  Greece — the  shows, 
circus,  and  amphitheatre  of  Rome — and  the  theatres  and  drama 
of  both  countries — though  these  respectively  exercised,  in  each, 
the  most  powerful  influence  on  their  moral  and  physical  condition  ; 
no  small  part  in  the  ^ priv<Ue  life'  of  a  people.  M.  Becker,  in 
shorty  has  as  much  need,  as  any  whom  he  censures,  of  Columella's 
very  pertinent  apology : — '  Neque  enim  est  ulla  disciplina  aut 
ars  quic  singulari  consummata  sit  ingenio :  quapropter,  ut  in 
magn^  silv^  boni  venatoris  est  feras  quamplurimas  capcre,  ncc 
cuiquam  culp;e  fuit  non  omnes  repisse  ;  ita  nobis  satis  abun- 
deque  est  tarn  diffusa;  materia;  quam  suscepimus  mnximam 
partem  tradtdisse,  quippe  cum  in  ea  velut  omissa  desiderentur 
qua?  non  sunt  propria  noslrx  professionis.* — Dc  Re  Rust.  5,  1, 
ap.  init. 

In  the  plan  of  the  Professor  all  idea  of  a  romance  Is  anxiously 
disctaimed :  only  so  much  fiction  being  employed  as  to  give  a 
pleasant  personal  interest  to  details  which,  as  isolated  facts,  would 
weary  any  but  the  most  dogged  antiquary.  Both  stories  are 
simple  in  their  structure  ;  but  Ingeniously  devised  to  collect  in 
clusters,  like  crystals  round  salient  points,  the  particulars  required 
for  illustration;  which  is  eifected  with  considerable  elegance  both 
of  fancy  and  expression ;  furming,  as  his  preface  to  Gallus  cha* 
racterizes  it,  a  piece  of  marquetry  [Zusammensetzung  eines 
Mosaikgemiildes],  the  fiction  being  the  plain  ground,  serving  to 
connect  and  give  relief  to  the  coloured  pieces  of  the  picture. 
This  is  said  of  what  may  be  called  the  text  of  the  ivork,  indepen- 
dent of  the  multitudinous  and  pro]X)rtionatcty  voluminous  digres- 
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sions;  which  prove  the  impractirability  of  inrolvtng  ia  a  narration 
— without  smotherinfr  its  interest  anU  deforming:  its  beauty — the 
ma&s  of  minutiae  required  for  critical  disquisition.  Readers, 
therefore,  who  seek  only  amusement,  must  fix  their  eyes  oa  what 
we  have  called  the  text  of  the  tales,  and  never  advert  to  the  notes 
or  the  digressions  (excursus,  as  thev  are  somewhat  pedantically 
called)  :  and  this  the  German  reader  will  more  easily  do  than 
the  English  ;  for  the  translator  has  placed  the  notes  in  the  same 
pa^e  with  the  text. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  author,  Gallus  is  a  personage  well 
selected.  Inhere  is  a  halo  of  celebrity  about  his  name,  which 
gives  the  interest  of  reality ;  whilst  there  is  an  obscurity  with 
regard  to  the  details  of  his  life,  leaving;  a  licence  to  fiction  without 
the  risk  of  historic  iuconnrruity.  (iatlus  was  a  favourite  of  Au- 
gustus, and  one  in  that  poetical  constellation  which  illustrated  his 
rci^  ;  but,  like  one  of  those  stars  whose  disappearance  from  the 
firmament  puzzles  philosophers,  his  splendour  is  now  only  heard 
of;  his  works  have  perished.  He  was  the  admired  friend  of 
Virgil  (whose  most  celebrated  Eclogue  bears  his  name) ;  noticed 
wilh  honour  by  Horace,  Cicero,  Pollio,  Propertius:  and  Ovid, 
in  allusion  probably  to  his  military  and  political  importance  as 
well  as  to  his  poetical  fame,  thus  characterizes  him  and  his 
mistress : — 

*  GalluB  et  HeBpeTiiB  et  Gallus  nutus  Eois, 
Et  «ua  cum  Gallo  notj*  Lycoris  erit.' 

These  lines  have  furnished  an  appropriate  motto  to  the  German 
edition  of  the  Gallus;  but  the  few  words  of  Plutarch  prefixed  to 
Charicles  would  have  served  equally  well  for  either  story: — *A 
slight  circumstance,  or  expression,  or  joke  even,  will  often  convey 
a  clearer  idcii  uf  national  character  and  manners,  than  ihe  accxjunt 
of  a  battle  where  ten  thousand  men  have  ]>erished.'* 

The  Roman  narrative  opens  with  Gallus  (such  as  we  have 
described  him)  returning  home  late  at  night  from  a  party.  Of 
bis  family,  his  was  onlv  the  third  generation  who  had  enjoyed 
the  honour  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  they  had,  according  to  usual 
practice,  assumeil  the  name  of  Cornelius,  as  thai  of  the  patron  to 
whose  influence  they  were  indebted  for  the  franchise.  Yet  his 
mansion  exhibits  all  the  external  insignia  and  internal  decoration 
that  would  seem  to  indicate  nn  ancient  and  illustrious  descent: 
just  us  we  see  our  upstarts  assuming  the  armorial  hearings  of  any 
noble  family  whose  patronymic  happens  in  whatever  way  to  be 
also  theirs.     Gallus,  however,  has  distinguished  himseU  Iwlh  in 

^  fidxat  fiupi6ltiKpot.-~Phifairh,  AUxand.  ap.  iniV, 
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warfare  nnd  civil   administration;   ami  in  these,  and  especially  in 
his  prefecture  of  Egypt,  had  amassed  a  princely  properly. 

This  minion  of  fortune  was  attended,  as  usual,  by  b  train  of 
adulator)' friends  and  envious  mali^ers ;  as  usual,  too,  in  this 
latter  class  the  bitterest  was  a  brother  poet. 

TtKTOFOiK  6'  vftroitri  epyartiv  ^votf 

'EpiK  ftovvai  ^iXovffiKpaiyiiy.  {Eurip.  Androm,  475.) 

This  man,  Largus,*  obsening  some  interchange  of  tart  expres-  ^i 
sions  between  Aufifustus  and  Goltus.  conspired  with  others  bj^l 
excite  the  despot  to  further  proofs  of  displeasure ;  and  aware  o^^l 
Gallus'  impatience  of  injustice,  of  the  generous  impetuosity  of  his 
character,  and  especially  of  the  failing  which  Ovid  imputes  ta 
him — 

'  Linguam  nimio  non  tenuisae  mere  *  {Trist.  ii.  446) — 

cunningly  draws  him  on  at  a  festive  board  to  a  treasonable  d 
fiance,  and  even  menacing,  of  Augustus.     Gallus  is  condemned 
by  the  servile  Senate,  and  dies  what  is  called  a  •  Roman  death ;' — 
that  is,  one  in  which  a  ]>usillanimous  anticipation  of  prolonged 
suffering  inspires  the  cowanl  with  a  momentary  courage. 

Such  is  the  tragedy  of  Gallus ;  which  is  followed  by  CharicI 
we  will  not  say  like  the  farce,  but  like  the  *  entertainment*  in 
modern  theatre  ;  for  the  story  is  of  the  very  simplest  ronstruclioii 
That  period  is  chosen  when,  Greece  being  under  Macedoni 
domination,  and  men  less  occupie<l  in  public  affairs,  the  chnra 
teristics  of  domestic  life  became  more  prominently  distinguishable 
and  this  forms  the  author's  very  sufficient  reason  for  selecting 
private  individual  to    give    name    and    personality  to   his  work 
The  hero  is  introduced  as  travelling  (about  midsummer  of  Ih 
year  .'129    B.C.)    from   Argos   to  Corinth,  on   his  way,  after  si; 
years'  absence,   to   Alliens    for   claiming  his   inheritance    there. 
He  hasjust  emerged  from  the  class  of  ephebi,  and  attained  hi 
legal  majority  of  twenty  years.      He  is  <if  powerfully  active  form, 
of  gallant  bearing,  with  amiable  and  refined  physiognomy.     He 
is  mounted  on  a  noble  steed,  and  followed  by  a  running  footumn, 
— a  slave  of  almut  thirty  years  of  age,  sweating  under  n  cariTct-^^H 
bag  (jjTqufjLaTiit),  supplementary  to  the  horseman's  portmanteai^^H 
(n-n^a).     They   stop  at  a  pleasant  sp«)t  (pleasanily  described)  to 
breakfast;  and  are  joineil  by  an  unattended  pedestrian  travetler^^ 
who  recognises  Charicles  as  an  old  schiKilfcllow — if  fellows  thcj^H 
could  be  called,  one  of  whom  was  the  son  of  a  high-born  burgher, 
u  hile  the  other  earned  his  instruction  in  the  schocjl  by  performing 
menial  offices    for  keeping   it  in  order.     Charicles,  however,  by 


•  Olcbrated  by  OWd,  KjiUt.  Poi.t,  it.  16.  17. 
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what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  calls  '  reminiscential  evocations/  U  de- 
lighted to  acknowledge  Ctesiphon,  the  friend  of  bis  l)o>hood ;  who, 
though  by  two  years  his  senior,  had  been  a  good-natured  play- 
mate and  often  assisted  him  in  his  lessons. 

The  friends  proceed  to  Corinth,  where  they  part  for  a  while  ; 
Ctesiphon  going  to  a  friend's  house  and  Chariclcs  to  that  of 
Sotades,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  as  a  respectable 
person  willing  to  accept  money  for  accommodating  a  stranger. 

Venus,  as  all  know,  had  one  of  her  grandest  temples  nt 
Corinth ;  and  the  city,  so  lauded  by  lascivious  poets,  became  in 
plain  English  the  brothel  of  Greece.  Hence  M.  Becker  repre- 
sents the  elder  of  the  youths  as  cautioning  the  younger  in  what 
some  construe  the  true  sense  of  the  proverb — 

'Nun  cuivis  homini  contingit  adirc  Corintlion.** 

But  the  cliaracter  of  Corinth  does  not  depend  on  the  construction 
of  a  proverb  :  it  is  wrought  into  the  very  language  of  Greece,  in 
which  the  debauched  were  said  Yioqit^ial^ta^m.  Here,  then, 
Chariclcs  6nds  his  'respectable'  host  is  the  p:indcr  to  his  own 
daughters,  by  whose  wiles  the  youth  is  snared,  and  from  whose 
bullies  he  is  rescued  by  Clcsi])hon.  They  proceed  by  sea  t<> 
Athens,  where  Charicles  finds  Phorion,  his  father's  friend  and 
depositary,  faithfully  ready  to  surrender  his  trust :  and  the  youn** 
Athenian  citizen  is  soon  cstabiished  in  his  family  mansion.  He 
fails  in  love  at  first  sight  with  a  lady  dabbling  her  feet  in  a 
brook,  and  grows  very  moody  on  discovering  her  to  be  married. 
Polycles,  an  old  friend  of  his  father,  has  been  struck  by  apoplexy 
on  the  very  day  of  his  nuptials  witli  Cleubule,  a  beautiful  girl  of 
sixteen :  hearing,  however,  that  the  son  of  his  ohl  friend  bad 
arrived  in  Athens,  he  wishes  for  an  interview  before  he  dies. 
Charicles  finds  him  nursed  by  the  lovely  bride,  whom,  at  the  first 
glance,  he  recognises  as  his  nymph  of  the  brook  ;  and  her  present 
perturbation  convinces  him  that  she  had  been  no  less  impressed 


*  Simho,  8.  n.  20,  ii  btre  L-ite<l  by  M.  IWcIipr.  Some,  linwcrpr,  apply  the  promb  to 
elociilftte  thf  difflcully  oratUtiiui|{  any  otiject,  in  altiuJoti  to  the  notorioiu  tlilficulty 
noticnl  by  Siudju  of  navigutiug  the  appnxicbes  to  Coriiitli.  So  Uoracc  in  Eptit.  i. 
t7,  36— for  Die  whule  epiitle  is  a  Ifssou  Ui  Scievula  how  to  work  Lila  waj  into  tlie  bar- 
Imot  uf  court  favour.  CielUui,  ou  ttie  coiilnry,  layi  tlie  proverb  originated  iu  tlie  jiric«i 
•t  wltlch  Liu,  the  Corintliiuii  coiirteznn,  ■aid  Iif-r  laruur*.  Otlier*,  again,  ilrrive  llie 
proTMb  from  the  j^m^hlI  luxury  ami  extntvagance  uf  CoriiiliiiAn  Jife.  It  is  uild  (hat 
Krasmtu,  in  liii  Adagia,  tiai  not  iititiced  the  proverb  at  all.  Luxury  and  cflVminacy, 
however,  were  the  general  clumicler  of  the  Grreks,  long  before  they  came  into  national 
contact  wilh  the  Uomoru ;  except  from  acquaintance  with  (lie  Sybaiilc*  and  other 
Greek  colanit-i  in  Southern  Italy.  And  the  reproach  contiuuH]  loiigaHer  the  Uotnaii« 
were  only  leu  refined,  and  not  leu  luxurious,  (ban  the  Greeks—'  Dies  rioctCM^uv 
bibite,  per^rsDcaiuiui,'  &c.  Plut.  Most,  i.  1.  21  ;  wid  Cic,  Ver.  I.  24i,  *  lurilatio  nt 
Grvco  more  bibrrelur/ 
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ihan  htuiscir  nt  Uielr  former  meelin?.  The  husband  U-avcs  hii 
wealth  to  the  virgin  widow.  In  the  mean  time,  by  the  common 
trick  of  tokens  left  with  an  exposed  infant,  Charicles  is  discovered 
to  have  been  a  supposititious  child,  palmed  by  a  barren  wife  on  ft 
credulous  husband.  The  real  father,  as  the  executor  of  Policies, 
has  the  disjwsal  in  marriage  of  Cleobule,  and,  of  course,  bestows 
her  on  Charidei. 

The  reader  will  readily  imagine  that  the  circumstances  consti- 
tuting even  this  very  general  outline  of  the  two  stories  mtiat 
afford  many  opportunities  of  exhibiting  the  private  life  of  the  re- 
spective nations:  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  Professor  is  most  suc- 
cessfully exerted  in  filling  up  the  pictures  with  various  and  in- 
teresling  details,  dexterously  dovetailed  into  the  narratives.  After 
all,  however,  we  do  not  become  acquainted  with  the  national 
private  life  of  either  Greeks  or  Romans,  but  with  that  only  of 
their  higher  classes.  Nor  is  the  author  at  all  in  fault.  The 
remains  of  classical  antiquity,  literary,  numismatic,  or  monu" 
mental,  reflect  hardly  a  gleam  of  light  into  that  deep  obscurity, 
where  unheeded  millions,  from  generation  lo  generation,  passed 
away ;  whether  in  comfort  or  in  misery  excited  no  inquiry. 
Philanthropy,  in  its  extended  sense,  formed  no  part  of  heathen 
virtue — and  no  question  in  tlie  schools  of  heathen  philosophy. 
The  Christian  rcvclalion  was  required  to  teach  men  that  all  are 
fellow-creatures  of  one  God — all  chi!<lrcn  of  one  father.  The 
heathen  substitute  for  this  sublime  principle  was  patriotism;  a 
contracted  kind  of  virtue  at  best,  and  tijiori  which  (especially  with 
regard  to  classical  ages)  a  most  undue  meed  has  been  conferred. 
Jl  is  quite  true  that  our  active  duties  are  first  required  for 
those  with  whom  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  society  have  more 
immediately  ronnectcil  us:  for  if  tee  do  not  scn'e  them,  who  will  ? 
and,  besides,  we  can  in  that  limited  sphere  best  judge  of  the 
requirements  for  good,  and  of  the  means  of  effecting  them  ;  there- 
fore true  patriotism,  where  sclBsh  interest  is  sacrifice*!  to  public 
weal,  is  a  noble  virtue.  But  the  queslion  arises,  what  is  the  good 
contemplated  ?  Is  it  the  happiness  <if  the  general  mass  of  the 
society,  or  only  the  prosperity  of  that  dominant  portion  of  it 
which  monopolizes  poliLtcal  power? 

The  patriotism  of  antiquity  was  exclusively  of  this  latter  de- 
scription— and  though,  by  gusts  in  the  same  direction,  modern 
patriots  may  be  warped  from  the  right  track,  still  they  have  a 
star  in  Heaven,  by  which  all  arc  ngrerd  they  ov^/it  to  steer :  even 
self -interest,  therefore,  will  prevent  a  total  aberration. 

How  wide  the  occasional  divergence  may  be,  is  seen  in  the 
long  prevalence  and  unquestioned  toleration,  in  modern  times,  of 
public  and  domestic  slaverv.     Hut  the  principle  of  Christianity, 
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not  based  like  heathenism  on  the  shifting  snnd  of  tradition,  but 
on  imperishable  Scripture,  proclaimings  tbe  filial  etjualilv  of  men 
in  the  sight  of  God,  grraduall)'  wrougjit  ujxm  the  human  heart. 
till  slaver)-  became  first  modiiicd,  and  at  length,  in  the  most 
enlightened  pari  of  Christcndum,  wholly  abolishc^l. 

V^arious  have  been  the  dcRnittons  given  of  slavery,  and  Cicero'* 
has  been  often  cited  as  the  best.  *  Servitude,'  he  saySt  '  is  the 
subjection  of  a  broken-down  and  abject  spirit  deprived  of  the 
exercise  of  its  own  will.'  The  feeling  with  which  this  is  obviously 
written  seems  to  have  procured  it  acceptance.*  But  it  is  a  mere 
eupbemismus  for  heathen  slavery,  where  the  master  could  with 
impunity  torture  or  kill,  or,  in  his  tenderesl  mercy,  sell  the  slave 
at  his  pleasure: — in  brief,  that  state  of  social  relation  in  which  a 
man  l>ecanip  the  chattel  of  his  owner,  who  might  use  or  abuse, 
sell  or  destroy  his  property,  and  exclaim  without  any  to  gainsay 
him.  *  I  do  as  I  wdl  with  my  own.*  The  amount  of  misery 
which  under  such  licence  furiims  or  malignant  tempers  might 
produce,  cannot  be  calculated,  but  imagination  can  hardly  over- 
rate it;  and  even  the  indirect  influence  of  habitually  unbridled 
passions  must  have  been  painfully  felt  in  all  tbe  relations  of 
domestic  life  and  of  social  intercourse. 

The  system  however  was  considerably  modi6cd  by  the  cha- 
racters and  institutions  of  diflerent  nations,  or  pc<iples  (like  the 
Grecian  slates)  of  the  same  nation.  In  barbarous  countries^  as 
in  tbe  barbarous  times  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  slavery  gene- 
rally prevailed  with  all  its  atrocities;  and  these  were  cxhibilcd 
in  the  mt«l  exaggerated  form  at  Sparta,  where  Lycurgus  (or  the 
system  bearing  that  name)  had  strained  every  string  of  human 
nature  to  the  utmost,  and  had  succeedetl  in  denaturalizing  the 
people  to  a  degree  which,  but  for  the  consentient  voice  of  history, 
would  have  been  deemed  an  incredible  fiction.  Under  this  hap- 
pily anomalous  system  a  wliolc  race — men,  women,  and  children 
— were  reduced  to  a  slavery  unequalled  even  by  that  of  Israel  in 
Goshen.  They  who  had  the  charge  of  Spartan  youth,  in  order 
to  initiate  them  in  stratagem  and  to  ilcsh  them  fur  slaughter, 
sent  them  forth  to  lie  hid  during  day  and  at  night  to  way-laj 
and  murder  every  Helot  they  could  find.  But  in  this  was  a 
double  policy  it  f^r  they  not  only  gave  a  finish  to  educational 

*  Scnrilui  est  obedirntia  TriK-li  animi  «1  nbjecli,  el  aitiitrio  oireutis  iiiu.  {PuruH. 
A.  1.  ap,Jiit.)  It  ma;  be  wril  tu  UUc  thu  Ciirly  u]iportiinily  i*f  lUtitig  (hat  we  ibal] 
cil«t  etpecially,  any  authority  on  whicti  wa  fonntl  otir  ovrn  obs^vationi  or  gncnioiti  : 
but  tot  the  authuriliva  citetJ  by  M.  Barker  we  miut  ri-rer  to  hii  work,  Tor  they  ate  far 
too  numeroufl  Id  be  ndtluccd  nert.  Whenever  we  hare  (rackcfl  him.  we  have  found 
bim  truthful — thouich  ucc»«iuiially  diflietiiig  from  lit  ou  tlie  value  of  the  evidence  fur 
efUblithiug  the  point  in  qutition. 

f  'Ve  Plutarch '■  account  of  the  Kfivwr/a  or  Spartan  ambuahmenti,  in  Lycunr. 
1,  M  E.  ^  ^ 
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acc<>inplishraenl,  but  kept  down  the  numbers  of  those  whom  they 
at  once  dreaded  and  despised.  The  same  base  principle  led  to 
the  perpetration  of  an  act  cxhibitin^f  so  flagitious  a  cumbination 
nf  dastard  treachery,  of  infpralitiide,  and  of  cruelty,  as  is  unpa- 
ralleleti  even  in  the  polluted  pages  of  history.  Thucydidcs,  a 
contemporary  witness,  thus  records  the  transaction: — 

*  Tlie  L'iceilemoniftns,  dreading  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  Helot 
youth  (for  in  all  times  the  Ueluts  were  to  the  Lsccdemonians  k  subject 
of  ihe  most  anxious  apprehension),  made  a  proclamation,  that  such  at 
should  be  deemed  to  have  rendered,  during  the  late  extremities  of  the 
stfttCy  most  service  in  the  war,  should  be  made  free  ;  thus  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  thf^se  who,  l>cing  the  most  forward  tu  claim  the  distinction, 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  be  leaders  in  a  revolt.  Some  two  thousand 
were  thus  led  about  to  the  temples  with  crowns  of  liberty;  but  in  a 
short  time  all  these  dissppearcd,  and  no  one  knew  how  they  perished.'* 

And  Plutarch,  near  000  years  after,  confessing  that  he  knew  no 
more,  might  well  add  the  common  saying—'  In  Laredemon  the 
freeman  is  most  free,  and   the  slave  most  a  slave.'  i^Lycurg.  I.  i. 

Strange  that  neither  of  these  impressively  characteristic  circum- 
stances should  be  noticed  by  M.  Becker,  in  any  of  those  elaborate 
notes  and  excursus,  which  prove  that  he  by  no  means  ii)tf:nded 
his  woi'k  lo  give  a  mere  <lescription  of  chairs  and  tables,  of  chitons 
and  togas. 

Athenian  slavery  was  in  the  opposite  extreme  to  that  of  Lace-; 
demon;  the  other  states  of  Greece  probably  partaking  more  or 
less  in  the  character  of  the  two  dominant  powers. 

The  most  imixirtant  advantages  of  the  Athenian  slave  were,  that 
his  life,  at  least,  could  be  forfeited  only  by  sentence  of  law  ;  that 
when  cruelly  treated  he  might  take  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
certain  temples;  and  that  then,  if  his  compiaint  were  found  just,  his 
master  was  compelled  to  sell  him.  For  this,  and  olhex  extreme 
cases,  there  appear  to  have  l>een  judges  appointed,  similar  to  our 
protectors  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  and  of  natives  in  Australia. 
Still,  however,  even  the  Athenianslave  was  in  a  wretched  condition. 
The  pillory  {vivTsavpiyy^  ^tJXw),  scourging,  and  branding  on  the 
forehead,  which  were  the  punishments  for  crimes  in  the  free, 
were  the  corrections  for  common  faults  in  the  slave.  As  pre- 
ventives, too,  of  the  most  frequent  fault,  that  of  running  away, 
fetters  were  imposed,  especially  on  those  employed  in  cultivating 
the  farms  and  in  workmg  the  mines ;  and  in  Athens  as  well  as 
in  Rome  the  porter  who  opened  the  do4)rs  for  the  admission  or 
retirement  of  festive  parties — such,  perhaps,  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  frequent  in  his  own  country — was  often  chained  to  his 


•  Thucyd.  (DuVeri),  4.  80. 
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rcll  on  one  side,  as  the  houseKtofr  lo  his  kennel  on  the  other. 
M.  Becker  ridicules  Wiisteinonn  and  Bolliger  for  supposing  that 
female  slaves  were  sometimes  employed  as  porters  (Gal.  1.  pp. 
34.35),  and  perhaps  their  aulhorities  {Tibul.  I.  8,  76,  and  1,  6, 
61,  with  Plant.  Cure.  1,1,  76)  may  admit  of  some  douht;  but 
that  such  was  the  practice  in  the  heroic  ages,  at  least,  was  certainly 
the  opinion  of  Euripides  and  his  audiences;  fur  he  introduces  the 
captured  Hecuba  as  nnlicipaiing,  among  other  probable  events, 
that  she  might  be  destined  to  keep  the  outer  door: — V\»fi 
vfo^i/pott  ^yXaKfliv  xxrixovaa  (Troad.  194);  and  apain,  *H  6t//:£* 
XdcT/iiv  xX^Jar  ^vy^atroftv  ttiv  rexovaixv  "KttTopa  {Id.  492)  :- — though 
without  the  previous  passage  this  might  have  been  construed  ns 
alluding  only  to  her  becoming  kee|>er  of  the  household  stores 
(rat^ia).  How  long  such  barbnrities  continued  is  not  known; 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  contrast  with  these  the  chivalrous  conduct  of 
Alexander  towards  the  captive  widow  and  daughters  of  Oarius. 

How  prone  slaves  were  lo  abscond  may  be  gathered  from  their 
being  made  to  precede  their  master,  when  attending  him  in  public. 
Yet,  under  the  much  harsher  rule  of  Roman  masters,  this  precau- 
tion docs  not  appear  to  have  been  taken,  as  the  term  mditsequus 
shows ;  and  though  that  is  used  as  the  correlative  of  ixoXow9or, 
this  bears  no  such  etymological  evidence  of  sequence  to  the  person 
it  designates.* 

M.  Becker  observes  (Chariclex ;  t.  ii.  51)  thai  no  appeal  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  a  sense  of  disgrace  in  the  punishment  uf 
slaves.  But  this  is  not  consistent  with  the  admission  (p.  53)  of 
branding  being  deemed  such,  for  the  hair  was  arranged  to  conceal 
il  when  on  the  forehead.  The  pillory,  also,  must  be  considered 
as  adding  a  painful  sense  of  shame  to  corporal  suffering.  And  if 
there  were  no  punishment  of  a  merely  ignominious  character, 
like  the  furca  of  the  Romans,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
xXowf — which,  in  the  next  page,  he  admits  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally used  simply  as  a  collar  round  the  neck  ? 

M.  Becker's  observation,  too,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
studied  ignominy  which  various  customs  stamped  on  the  whole 
class.  Their  testimony  (except  in  urgent  cases  of  murder,  where 
other  witnesses  could  not  be  had)  was  wholly  disregarded,  unless 
extorted  on  the  rack;  and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  such  a  test 
of  truth,  if  not  suggested  by  the  humanity  of  the  Athenians,  was 
detected  by  the  shrewdness  of  their  lawyers,  who,  when  their  case 

*  There  if  «  curious  etTmological  indicatioti  of  an  inlpnnediate  ttale  of  KrviiuUe  tn 
our  oMeii  time,  wti«n  pcrMMial  attendstiti,  in  public,  wer«  colled  hfne^mtn,  men  at  t||« 
Hauifch,  or  *ic(«;  in  tbic  Scotcb  dialect  lackvya  are  atill  calied  JImmAki — *Aml  (lunktea 
■hall  ttod  you  wlicrcvCT  yoa  gae '  (AtiM  fiohm  Gray) — which  ii  from  old  FrciK:!*, 
fUtnchitr, 
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rpquireil,  oflen  exposwl  the  absurdity  of  trustlnpf  to  such  evidence, 
though,  on  contrary  occasions,  availing  themselves  of  jmpular  pre* 
judice.  they  were  not  ashamed  of  appealing  to  it  as  the  most 
infallible  exponent  of  truth.  Nor  have  wc  reason  to  plume  our- 
selves on  more  enlightened  views.  The  experience  of  above 
two  thousand  years,  and  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity  for 
alwve  seventeen  hundr«l  years,  were  require<l  in  abolish  the 
torture  in  all  but  some  of  the  benighted  notiks  of  Christendom. 
And  the  abolition  might  have  been  much  longer  delayed  but  for 
the  publication  of  one  little  volume,  and,  perhaps,  of  one  little 
sentence  in  that  \'olumc,  combining  the  most  mathemntically 
logical  precision  with  the  most  biting  sarcasm: — 'Given  the 
ilrcngth  of  the  muscles,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  an 
innocent  person,  it  is  required  to  find  the  degree  of  pain  which 
shall  make  him  crmfcss  himself  guilty  of  a  given  crime.'* 

Slaves  were  excluded  from  some  of  the  most  venerated  temples, 
as  profaning  such  by  their  presence.  The  natural  right  even  of 
self-defence  was  denied,  to  the  slave,  who  might  not  resist  per- 
sonal violence  from  a  stranger.  The  master  could  prosecute  for 
the  damage  done  to  his  properly. 

There  was,  however,  in  the  slavery  of  Athens,  a  modifying  cir- 
cumstance highly  creditable  to  the  character  of  her  legislation, 
which,  though  unnoticed  by  M.  Becker,  must  materially  have  in- 
fluenced '  private  life.*  The  slave  was  alluwed  tu  acquire  n  pccu- 
linm,  or  personal  property,  paying  an  annual  per  centagc  to  the 
master.  His  savings  were  priiicip^nlly  cotlcclcd  frum  the  allow- 
ances which  we  call  board  wages;  and  when  the  amount  was 
sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  regulated  sum,  he  could  demand 
his  freedom. f  Yet  still  the  lord  kept  up  an  indefinile  kind  of 
claim  fur  presents  on  the  birth  or  marriage  of  children.  &c.,  like 
the  beggarly  *  incidental  prerogatives '  in  the  old  feudal  seigniories, 

*  '  Data  la  forzA  dei  mutcoli,  e  la  Miisibilita  dell«  fibre  il*  iin  iiinocetttf.  ttovaiv  il 
grafto  di  dolur«  cti«  lo  far!  confi^aaar  r«o  tli  uii  dalo  dptirio.'  (Beccaria,  dei  DcLitli  e 
d«lle  Pene,  tec.  16.)  The  ittd  fell  on  good  groiiiid,  warmed  and  enligUletml  by  tlie 
foitcnng  rayi  of  Goit»«l  benignity.  Tbe  Hnt  edition  waa  printed  at  Milan  (llioufli 
profcsu^ily  frum  the  K«|mblicaji  prew  at  Lucca);  and  that  liere  cited  in  ihe  sixth, 
priiiKd  at  Harlem,  but  iold  in  Faria  in  I'Gft,  wirli  a  commmtary  by  Voltftire.  Seren- 
jeen  hundred  yean  lierurr,  tlie  ■ame  •eiitimeul  bad  bwn  annauncril,  lliuugh  nt>t  ia  the 

same  pilliy  form,  by  Quinliliaii  ;   '  In  tonnentia cum  para  altera  quiettlonem  vera 

fatenui  necmitatem  Tocat,  altrra  tiri«  etiam  csiium  falta  di»ndl ;  quud  aliij  iia< 
(ientia  facile  mendAciom  faciat,  nlii*  in^rmitas  necenorium.'  CInitit.  9.  4.  ap.  inif.) 
But  ibii  fell  on  rtony  ground.  The  eflect  of  Deccaria'a  book  exhibit*  in  a  rrmarkable 
degree  not  only  tb«  direct  but  tbe  reflex  influence  of  Cbriatianity.  Tlie  aicii-infidel  of 
Prmnce  wu  it*  firat  eulogvtic  commentator  ;  and  the  (irst  lovereiyiif  adopting  iti  prin- 
ciple*, in  tbe  reform  of  their  criminal  cmlr*,  were  Fretleric  of  I'ruuia  and  Catherine 
of^Kuasia:  two  of  the  leatt  Cbriatiaiiiieil  cbarmclen  (hat  ever  sat  upon  a  Cbriwtian 
(broiie — and  that  i*  aaylng  much. 

t  Platit.  Cos.,  25,  5— fur  the  prolofpie  profraao  i(  to  be  taken  from  a  Grrcion 
drama  :   Tiil.  alsu  Dion.  Chryiost.  Ontt.  19, 

or 


I 


6eclcer'«  Galhta  and  Charictes — 


or  llip  be^garl^  'Repeal  Rent'  of  modern  days  extorted  from 
the  clutch  of  the  starving  Irish  peasant — like  these,  tuo,  called, 
no  doubt,  '  free  gifis.*  though  accompanied,  no  doubt  also,  with 
the  same  feeling  wbich  Terence's  Davus  expresses  with  such  jast 
bitterness : — 

*  Nam  herilera  filium  ejus  duxisse  audio 
I'xorera  :  ei,  credo,  munus  hoc  conrnditur. 
Qitaiu  inique  comparatum  est,  ii  qui  minus  habent 
Ut  semper  nliquid  addant  divitioribua  1 
Quod  die,  unciatini,  vix  dc  demenso  suo, 
(Suum  defraudans  gcnium),  comparsit  miser. 
Id  ilia  universum  abripict ;  baud  existuraaus 
Quanto  labore  parlum.    Porro  autem  Gcta 
Fcrietur  alio  munere  ubi  hcra  pepcrerit ; 
Porr6  alio  autcm  ubi  crit  pucro  natalis  diet: 
XJbi  initiabunt :  omne  hoc  mater  auferet : 
Puer  caussa  erit  mittundi.'  {Phorm.  I.  i.) 

What  u  list  of  mean  exactions  is  here! — and  the  Phormio  is  a 
Grecian  story. 

The  influence  of  the  'wolf's  milk'  in  the  moral  constitution 
of  the  Romans  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  nulhortzed 
treatment  of  their  slaves  and  of  their  children  ;  for  these,  in  fact^ 
were  but  a  class  in  the  sKuc  family — all  might  be  alike  sold, 
lacerated,  tortured,  killed,  at  the  caprice  of  the  domestic  desiwl. 
Such  a  barbarous  power  was  taken  from  the  Athenian  parent  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Solon,  by  whose  c(Kle  children  were  con- 
sidered the  property  (;f  the  state,  and  a  daughter  and  a  sister 
could  only  be  sold  when  convicted  of  incontinence.  But  the  lapse 
of  near  SIX  centuries,  and  the  Christian  influence  of  more  than 
one  century,  were  rctiuired  be/ore  Hadrian  interposed  the  shield 
of  the  law  between  the  Roman  master  and  the  life  of  his  slave.* 
And  still  it  was  (»nly  actual  murder  that  was  prohihitetL  After 
a  limg  course  of  labour  and  cruel  infliclions  had  rendered  liic 
tilavc  unsaleable  and  unprofitable  to  keep,  his  master  mis:ht  turn 
bini  adrift — and  such  was  the  practice  of  the  elder  Oalo^  the 
vaunted  censor  of  heatben  morality. f 

The  apology  made  f(»r  the  dreadful  oppression  of  slaves  was 
that  of  self-defence  from  their  general  vicious  character,  and 
their  especial  malignity  towards  their  masters.  Hut,  as  the 
Wife  of  Bath  asks — *  Who  pcinteth  the  lion? — tell  me,  who?' 

And  who  g«)aded  the  lion? — The  real  cause  of  the  cruelty  was 
its  ordinary  concomitant,  cowardice.  The  proud  indolence,  the 
luxury,  and  the  ostentation  of  wealth  produced  in  both  Greece 


*  j^liuf  Sparlaiiui,  UadrUij,  19. 
t  Pturarcli,  Curo  Moj.,  (.  i.  338,  V. 
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and  Home  sucli  a  numerical  superiority  of  tbe  bond  over  tlie 
free,  that  every  man,  living  in  apprehension  bolh  of  domestic 
conspiracy  and  of  public  revolt,  sought  to  soothe  his  own  fears 
by  inspiring  greater.  Thus,  on  the  domestic  murder  of  Pedanius 
Secundus,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  Tacitus  tells  us  400  of  his 
slaves  were  cxecutetl.     (AnnaL  14,  43.) 

In  the  archonship  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  (b.C.  317 — 337) 
the  slaves  in  Attica  amounted  to  400,000;  the  free  only  to  31,000. 
Corinth  had  460,000;  lE^inA  470.000  slaves.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans the  disproportion  of  boiul  and  free  was  probably  still 
greater*  as  the  numbers  in  the  jKisscssion  of  opulent  individuals 
certainly  were.  Pliny  tells  us  that  Isidorus,  though  reduced  in 
circumstances  by  tbe  civil  war,  left  at  bis  death  4116  slaves. 
This  greater  excess  proceeded  fri>m  more  extensive  conquests 
and  the  opportunities  for  individuals  to  accumulate  enormous 
wealth.  Dut  in  both  nations  every  family  at  all  above  indigence 
had  numbers  of  slaves;  and  in  the  more  opulent  the  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  how,  even  with  the  nicest  subdivision  of 
labour,  to  contrive  employment  for  all.  We  find  the  same  pro- 
])ensity  to  be  surrounded  by  supernumerary  attendants  whenever, 
as  in  some  of  our  cijlonial  possessions,  any  numbers  may  be  liad 
at  the  cost  of  a  scanty  maintenance.  The  slaves  of  antiquity, 
however,  were  not  the  mere  appendages  of  luxury ;  they  were 
also  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  labourers  in  tbe  manufacture  of 
its  produce  —  but  with  this  distinction  :  tbe  Greek  proprietor  often 
manufactured  for  saie^ — the  Roman  only  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. M.  Becker  states  the  difference  without  ubservulion  on  the 
probable  cause  of  it  {Charicles,  t.  ii.  p.  35(»).  This,  perhaps, 
may  be  traced,  firstly,  to  the  pride  of  the  Roman  grandee,  not 
deigning  to  have  it  supposed  that  '  Ars  illi  sua  census  erat* — or 
to  be  numbered  among  those  who  *  sedem  animse  in  extremis 
digiiis  habcnt' — those  who,  as  Hacon  expresses  it,  'requiring 
rather  the  finger  than  the  arm,  have  in  their  nature  a  contrariety 
to  a  military  disposition.'  '  Nam  ubi  cupido  diviliarum  inviuit, 
neque  discipiina,  neque  artes  bonie,  nequc  ingcnium  ullum  satis- 
pollet,  quia  animus,  magis  aut  minus  malure,  postrcmu  tamen 
succumbit.'  {Sallust.  de  Jiepuh.OniitiaJid.)  The  Roman  historian 
had  here,  no  doubt,  Tyre  and  Carthage  in  his  mind,  as  old  John 
Perin  had  when  he  exclaimed  with  better  reason  than  rhythm  : 

*  England,  take  heade !    To  thee  such  channce  may  come ; 
Felix  qucm  faciunt  aliena  pericula  caufw/a.'  * 

Another  reason  for  the  difference  may  have  been,  that  strangers 
exercising  trades  or  manufactures  in  Athens  were  subjected  to 

*  Serpent  of  Diviiion,  by  J.  FMid.    Loodon,  1500. 
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a  lax,  which  whosoever  failed  to  pay  was  sold  as  a  slave — a 
ihe  exemjilion  from  which  operated  as  a  premium  to  encourage 
industry  in  the  citizen  ;  whilst  Koine  was  a  mart  openlo  the  roin- 
petition  of  all  comers — '  Mundi  frece  repleta' — and  these  dregs 
of  foreigners  were  contented,  like  our  medixral  Jews,  from  lo\-el 
of  lucre,  to  suffer  numerous  indignities  and  even  occasional  tera*j 
porary  expulsion.* 

Becker's  assertion,  however,  that  the  Roman  grandeca  did 
not  manufacture  for  sule,  should  have  been  qualified  by  one  sin- 
f:ular  exception.  Crnssus  (one  of  the  wealthiest  unthroned  indi- 
viduals on  record)  owed  his  greatest  riches  to  his  mafiujdcturc  of 
highly  accomplished  slaves,  to  whose  education  in  various  arts 
he  sedulously  and  even  personally  attended  {Plutarch,  Crass, 
ap.  init.,  t.  i.  543-4)  ;  and  such  we  find  were  sold  at  enormous 
prices.  Seneca  tells  us  of  a  pretender  to  literature  keeping 
many  learned  slaves,  fur  each  of  whom  he  had  given  above  800/.t 
— the  cost  of  a  mere  labourer  varying  from  about  13/.  to  32/. 
Suetonius  says  Cirsnr  gave  prices  of  \vhich  himself  was  ashamed. 
{Jul.  47.)  But  the  (srccks  were  much  less  extravagant  in  this, 
as  in  other  articles  of  luxury:  for  (as  we  have  before  observed) 
in  their  small  States,  individuals  had  no  opportunity  of  amassing 
inordinate  wealth. 

The  influence  <)f  this  was  apparent  in  the  uses  to  which  slaves 
were  applied  in  the  respective  countries.  During  their  early 
intercourse  the  Romans  were  as  much  imitators  of  the  Greeks,  as 
the  Greeks  afterwards  became  of  them.  The  delicate  plants  of 
literature  and  of  the  fine  arts  were  not  indigenous  to  the  Latian 
soil  :  but  its  inhabitants  soon  learned  to  covet  the  fruits ;  nnd 
Rome  became  a  mart  for  the  Imoks,  the  pictures,  the  statues,  and 
the  educated  slaves  of  Greece,  literate  and  artistic.  Yet  for  a 
length  of  time  the  wealthy  Roman  aspiretl  to  the  possession  of 
these,  only  in  deference  to  the  taste  of  the  distinguished  few, 
and  as  insignia  of  emulati%-e  opulence;  but  with  an  ignorantljr 
latent  contempt  for  the  accomplishments  of  what  he  deemed  an 
inferior  people — somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
instruction  lo  his  son :  '  If  you  are  fond  of  music,  it  is  all  well  ; 
get  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian  to  twang  and  whistle  to  you  ;  but 
never  let  mc  see  you  with  a  pipe  in  your  mouth  or  a  fiddle  under 

*  By  tliir  Juiiinii  law,  A.u.r.  S'll ;  t)>e  Pii|riaii.  68H  ;  aiid  ((zce{>tU  medicts  «t  pm- 
eqitoribui)  erm  «o  Utc  u  Auguitui.     Sutton.  Aug.,  42. 

t  CentciiU  millibui  sibi  comtnie  Biugulo*  •cnt/t,  (Epist.  27.)  Tliii  pxncniira 
prctcniioii  to  literature  retninda  ui  of  having  frrii  ati  oiUrr  lo  a  Luntlun  t»ol(Mllrr, 
■eiil  by  a  Weit  Iittlian  pru|itictor,  wtio  liad  fitted  liiHik-casn  tu  li!i  npartmpnt  ntn{ 
only  Wttiitnl  liooki  to  [XHt^ii  a  library.  The  flidtr,  lh<*rrforr,  upeciHrd  foIio«,  quatlna, 
cictaroa,  oiKt  duudecimM;  cm  dirmity,  hiilorr,  pliiloiO]>liy,  ind  tbc  Mic«-lcllrc«: 
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your  chin/  Accordingly  the  Roman  host  prorided  hirelin«f 
ministers  for  the  gratification  of  bis  guests,  and  so  exhibited 

*  I  modish  feast} 
With  amorous  gong  and  wanton  dances  graced  ' : 

— whereas  the  Grecian  entertainer  would  have  been  thoun:lit 
inferior  in  accomplishments,  if,  however  eminent  as  a  warrior 
and  a  statesman,  he  could  not  take  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
exercise  of  those  festive  arts  which  at  once  animated  and  gracetl 
society.  Epaminondas,  in  Cicero's  opinion  the  most  illustrious 
character  in  Greece, 

'  Where  every  power  benign 
Conspired  to  blow  the  flower  of  human  kind,* 

was  celebrated  for  singing  and  playing  on  the  harp  (  7ux.  Qu(est. 
},  'J).  Pelopidas  was  distinguished  by  his  elegance  in  dancing 
and  his  skill  as  a  musician;  and  when  Tbemisiocles  was  ridi- 
culed, even  in  maturity  of  life  and  fame,  for  his  deficiency  in  such 
points,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  urge  as  a  compensating  talent, 
his  ability  to  render  great  and  cclebraled  the  state  which  at 
first  bad  come  under  his  administration  small  and  inglorious.* 

In  the  festive  parlies  of  Rome  money  commanded  alike  the 
exertion  of  talents  exquisitely  refined,  or  grossly  lascivious — in 
these  respects  the  pupils  rivalled  the  masters;  but  according  to 
the  inborn  ferocity  of  the  Roman  character,  they  surpassed  them 
by  the  introduction  of  gladiatorial  fights  at  private  banqucts.f 

In  their  public  games  the  Romans  followed  the  Greeks  in  a 
like  apish  spirit ;  in  a  like  vicarious  exhibition,  a  like  savage 
rage  for  wiincssing  dangers  and  sufferings  which  they  did  nut 
share.  And  when  corruption  bad  reduced  the  Roman  populace 
to  a  rabble  retaining  all  the  blood-thirstiness  without  the  courage 
of  the  wild  beast  which  had  always  been  its  type,  this  vile  passion 
was  pandered  (as  all  vile  passions  ever  are)  by  the  sycophantic 
meanness  of  political  ambition.  Ilence,  in  the  public  shows 
multitudes  of  beasts  and  men  were  mutilated  and  murdered  by 
each  other,  for  'a  rascal  rout'  of  dastardly  spectators  to  gloat 
upon.  The  extent  of  these  enormities  may  be  imagined  from 
the  single  fact,  that  they  continued  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
days  on  the  celebration  of  Trajan's  triumph  over  the  Daci, 
dunng  which  11,000  beasts  were  killed,  and  10,000  gladiators 
were  engaged  in  mutual  wounds  and  slaughter  (Dio.  48,  lit). 
Well  might  the  historian  ascribe  to  the  witnessing  of  such  exhi- 
bitions the  perversion  to  barbarity  of  the  natural  mansuetude  of 
the  first  Claudius  (40.  14). 


•  Ptutarcti,  Tliemiit ,  I.  i.,  p,  1 13,  C. 

f  Capituliii.  ill  Vcr.  4,  uy,  tin.  autl  Max.  Tyr.  13. 
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The  mania  for  sucb  shows  ra^cd  as  much  in  ihe  hig^hett 
ranks  as  in  the  very  qmsqnxHtK  of  Rome.  Senators,  and  their 
wives  loo.  even  wiihoui  the  apology  of  a  despot's  command,  '  nullo 
cogente  Nerone/  *  merely  fri>m  low  ambition,  or  the  still  baser 
love  of  lucre,  incurred  the  defilement  of  the  arena:  '  per  arenam 
fccdnti  sunt'  {^Tadt.  An.  15.  32).  Yet  such  may  be  deemed 
only  the  foibles  of  individuals,  compared  with  the  horribly  de- 
praved stale  of  the  public  mind,  when  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  assembled  in  their  vast  amphitheatres  compelled,  by 
llieir  clamours,  the  wretched  prostitutes  performing  in  the  arena 
to  be  stripped  naked  for  their  brutal  gaze.  This  is  heathen 
cinlisation  in  its  most  polished  age.  Even  Cato,  though  aware 
of  the  practice,  could  enter  the  theatre,  and  being  told  the  people, 
out  of  reverence  for  him,  abstained  from  iheir  wonted  demand, 
he  left  the  assembly;  upon  which  Martial,  with  shrewd  pro- 
priety, asks. 

*  Knowing  the  usage  of  the  bestial  rout, 

Why  did  you  come  there  ? — only  to  go  out? '  t 
\i  is  to  be  hoped,  as  much  respect  as  for  Calu  was  shown  to 
ttie  Roman  ladies,  for  whom  Augustus  provided  seats  at  the  public 
shows  {Sueton.  Aug.  44).  But  perhaps  they  had  the  decency  to 
absent  ihemselves  from  the  Floralia  and  Saturnalia,  when  lasci- 
viousncss  was  thought  more  |)cculiarly  acceptable  to  their  obscene 
deities,  and  all  kinds  of  riotous  luxury  and  debauchery  had  the 
sanction  of  the  laws.J 

Our  readers  will  remember  those  terrible  lines  in  TVie  Castle 
of  Jn(fo/encc — 

*  Now  must  I  mark  the  villany  we  found; 
Bui,  ah  !  too  late,  as  shall  eftsoons  be  shown. 
A  place  here  was,  deep,  dreary,  under  ground, 
Where  still  our  inmates,  when  uiipleaBing  grown, 
Discaa'd,  and  loathsomf,  privily  were  thrown. 
Far  from  ilic  light  of  heaven  they  languish'd  there : 
Fierce  fiends  and  hags  of  hell  their  only  nurses  were.' 

*  JuTvtuil,  viiii,  193,  and  v'u.'iHl^  uuA  Tacit.  An.  xir.,  II:  Kslitbuil  nutetn  ad 
ferrum  etiam  400  Setwtorei,  600  [qusre  40  and  CUj  rqultea  RomiuiM,  &c.  Sueton. 
Aero,  \2. 

t  Rpt({.,  i.,  3,  Ad  Catonero  :  to  which  title 'nuni«  terrrum' ji  added  iu  tbe  edition 
<  Jiusu  ChristianiaMtmi  Jie^ta  in  unun  S«r«nisaiuii  Oelpbini.' 

\  Jtu  luxuriB  publicv  ilaliim  rat  vbriu  uc  vutniloiiti  piipiilii.  Svncc,  Kpitt.  18,  It 
It  tnottir^inft  to  rvtnotk  a  tkindrrd  iptrit  of  irrevrreiice  in  \\iv  celrbnifiui)  of  Chriitiati 
rMtivala,  Surh  arasotiB,  it  if  trup,  am  einiiimitly  ciilculatM  to  vxcite  a  gTatefully 
chMrftil  remembMiice  of  beneflti  ctinfcrreil  ajul  at  bojvs  aMunnl ;  attd  ihnvfnn*  aie 
(llliuK  occasiotu  Tur  a  iiiorlerale  riijoymriit,  tbat  may  animate  our  thankriihtru  for  tbe 
lilesaingi  wf  ]>i>mw9j.  Hut  huw  groMljr  are  lur-b  ocraiiuna  pertcrlrd  iiiti>  npolofy  for 
evtrry  flTiecin  at  exccn,  aixl  ubliviuu  of  all  revereutiai  feelingBJ  Too  oflioi  tbe  riuloua 
r»>ivitmuf  a  ProteaUuit  Cbriilmas  ara  only  excf«deil  by  the  lit:«ntiouiDeMof  a  PopMh 
CArniral. 

Close 
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Close  by  ihe  amphitheatre  was  the  place  called  Spnliftrium, 
whither  were  dra^|re<J  bj  hooks  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered; 
and  where  tliose  who  were  only  desperately  wounded  had  their 
throats  cut.*  It  might  be  thought  that  the  door  leadinar  from  the 
arena  to  this  charnel-house  would  operate  as  the  skeleton  was 
intended  to  do  at  an  Kgyptian  feast ;  but  with  the  gay  Greek  and 
the  sensually  savage  Roman  it  only  strengthened  the  voluptuary's 
maxim — and  they  shouted  the  louder  '  Hum  vivimus  vivamus.* 

The  Greeks,  however,  in  their  own  national  games,  though 
thonghiless,  were  not  cruel ;  and  since  the  foremost  men,  in  every 
department  of  life,  frequently  appeared  as  competitors,  a  certain 
dignity  was  imparled,  and  moderation  and  propriety  imposed: 
somewhat  in  degree,  and  from  like  causes,  as  in  the  tournaments 
of  our  days  of  chivalry. 

One  remarkable  exception  occurs :  the  shameless  nudity  of 
the  contending  parties  in  the  common  gymnasia  and  the  public 
shows.  Such  a  practice  originated  with  the  Lacedemonians  f^ 
who  in  this  as  in  so  many  of  their  customs  out  barb  ariswl  bar' 
barians :  for  these>  and  the  Romans,  and  the  early  Cirecks, 
bad  the  decency  in  their  gymnasia  to  wear  a  kind  of  napkin 
answering  the  purpose  of  drawers  J — whilst  the  Sjiarlan  virgins 
('Prosit  mihi  vos  dixisse  puellas)',  'armed  cap-a-pie  in  naked- 
ness/  sang  and  danced  in  rings  formed  by  the  young  men,  as 
spectators.  § 

Compared  with  the  lash  of  the  heathen  satirist,  how  light  is 
that  which  the  Christian  is  calleil  u}ion  lo  wield,  notwithstanding 
the  standard  of  purity  to  which  modern  manners  must  be  re- 
ferred  !  It  was  this  standard  which  directed  public  opinion  at 
least,  and  tliereby  preventing  the  open  exhibition  of  indecencies, 
made  even  such  flagitious  courts  as  those  of  Charles  the  Second 
and  Louis  the  Fifteenth  lazar-houses,  where  the  lejiers  were  con- 

*  Scnec,  Epistle  93,  ftp.  Ra. ;  And  Lamprid.  Coiiimod.,  18. 

f  TImcyfl.  1.,  6,  ap.  Hn. 

I  S.  AugtDf.  tl«  Civitatc  Dei,  1.  xW.,  o.  17,  ap.  Hn.  With  reg^d  to  tlie  Rinnans 
*  ■  vetere  diKtplina,*  cuiiiult  Cicero  Ac  Off.,  i.,  3S,  ap.  Bn. 

§  PluUrclt,  Lycur^.,  i.,  47  F.,  48  A. ;  and  Platu  (de  HcpuL,  1,  v.J.  near  {>(1U 
jenrs  &Aenvird».  in  l)ie  moit  refitird  ncrvtxl  at  Gri^riaji  siu-iely,  cnuld  imagine  notliiiif; 
more  excelleut  for  hi*  Utopian  UepubUc — happily  ittll  th«  *  Kennaqvhair  of  modem 
geographT. 

Thii  iuimorouf  bikI  accurate  Iranslation  of  Utopia  liy  Scott,  reniiuds  ui  of  a  ntii- 
tftketi  one  in  Hicliardioh's  admiMbW  addition  to  our  leaicograpdy,  liis  ■  New  Die- 
tioiiary  of  llie  Kiiglii)!  Laiifuage;'  new,  indeed,  and  tupplytiiK  a  gteal  desidemium— 
ai  exhibiting  Uie  biuKiaiiliy  of  each  word,  ita  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  llie 
change*  t]ial  Itave  betiilUn  il,  tltc  oumiHUiy  it  hai  k«pt,  and  ilw  counex  ions  it  lioa 
formed,  liy  a  rich  aeries  ofcilatinni — all  in  chntioioffical  ordtr.  A*  lo  the  wonl  Utupia, 
however,  he,  in  common  with  Johnaon  and  Todd,  l*eginf  witli  a  miitakt;  <leririu(f  it 
from  til  and  riitoi-  ituteud  of  ov  and  riJvof,  as  ezpltiiiXKl  by  Platu  himwlf  ut  the  cou- 
cluiion  of  hit  iiitilh  book  ;  and  u  Sir  Thomu  Mon*  sayi  of  Itis  Utujiiti,  '  Itvf^in  <jiiiu 
ttutquam  eit.'  PUiui  ULupia  was  irobably  takcu  from  Homer's  cutierable  conceit  in 
the  Odyney  Qx.  36fl,  ftc). 
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fined,  while  the  nations  were  saved  from  universal  pollution. 
Instead  of  any  audi  control  in  the  heathen  world,  every  iniquity 
had  a  god  or  goddess  to  sanction  it  by  example  and  protect  it  by 
patronage,  till  the  most  refined  societies  of  both  Greece  and 
Rome  not  only  tolerated  but  gloried  in  abominations  which  we 
cannot  even  execrate  by  name. 

Vice,  therefore,  revelled,  in  Greece  at  least,  without  restraint 
divine  or  human  ;  for  moral  satire  never  dignified  her  muse,  from 
the  personal  invectives  of  Archilochus  to  the  farcical  lampoons  of 
Aristophanes.  But  Rome,  it  is  urged,  had  her  satirists  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  (from  Lucilius  to  Juvenal),  and  what  was 
her  moral  superiority  to  Greece?  This  is  like  inferring  the 
inutility  of  medicine  from  the  continued  existence  of  disease. 
Thoagh  the  prevention  of  crime  may  not  be  distinctly  traceable 
to  satire,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  public  opinion  restrains  \'ice; 
or  that  a  satire,  by  its  popularity,  proves  that  it  has  influenced 
public  opinion. 

The  comparative  general  decency  of  the  actors  in  the  Roman 
gainps  probably  origmatetl  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  society 
at  the  |>eriod  of  their  institution :  for  assuredly,  the  regal  times 
of  Rome  were  much  more  civilised  than  those  of  the  wandering 
'Giant  Killers*  of  primeval  Greece.  The  indecencies  and  cru- 
ellies subsequently  inlnxluced  at  Rome  were  the  result  of  that 
public  profligacy  wlilch  ensued  on  political  corruption.  The 
violation  of  decorum  was  long,  no  doubt,  repressed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  women  in  the  theatres;  as  that  custom  had  at  first  been 
favoured  by  decency  in  the  exhibitions,  and  hy  that  general  in- 
dulgence and  reverence  towards  the  sex  which  constituted  so 
remarkable  a  contrast  with  the  harsh  seclusion  and  almost  servile 
slate  to  which  tlte  Grecian  women  were  condemned. 

In  the  actual  formation,  as  well  as  in  the  estimate  when  formed, 
of  the  private  life  and  character  of  a  nation,  the  most  important 
element  is  the  relation  which  woman  bears  to  man,  both  in  her 
strictly  domestic  connection,  and  in  generally  social  intercourse. 
The  contrast  between  Greece  and  Rome  on  this  head  may, 
perhaps,  be  traceable  to  the  immediatelff  aboriginal  sources  of 
the  respective  populations,  their  eastern  and  northern  ancestry. 
We  use  the  word  '  immediately,'  because  the  inferences  drawn 
from  Scriptural  narration  have  now  by  philological  investigation 
and  historical  research  been  sufficiently  established  ;  and  northern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor  must  be  considered  as  alike  originaUy 
deriving  their  population  from  the  regions  on  the  south  and  west 
of  the  Caspian.  But  the  streams  of  emigration  early  overflowed, 
and  settled  on  the  rich  soil  of  that  long  and  far-famed  Asiatic 
peninsula,  the  western  shores  of  which  abut  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Here  atmospherical  amenity  fostered  the  sensual  passions,  and 
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tbe  ferliiity  of  the  land  required  liule  labour  in  its  culture  ; 
so  that  women  were  sought,  and  considered,  only  as  objects  of 
luxurious  indulgence,  and  guarded  as  such  in  a  monopolizing; 
spirit — of  liule  account  in  domestic  companionship  and  wholly 
excluded  from  general  society.  In  the  rude  spirit  of  early  ages 
(which  with  Oriental  nations  has  been  continued  to  all  times), 
the  affections  of  woman  were  never  sought  to  be  conciliated :  suf- 
ficient to  the  petty  autocrat  of  every  domicile,  if  he  could  coerce 
her  will,  and  conBnc  her  person.  The  same  influences  of  soil 
and  clinialc  operated  on  the  political  condition  of  the  people, 
producing  a  general  listless  inactivity  ;  whilst  the  strong  incen- 
tives of  ambition  urged  a  despot  and  his  minions  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this^-and  the  multitude  were  driven  to  war,  as  boasts  to 
slaufrhtcr,  by  the  dread  of  imminent  suffering  and  the  habit  of 
sen'ile  obedience. 

Very  difTerent  was  the  result  where  the  streams  of  early  emi- 
gration were  directed  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
grosser  passions  were  less  excited  by  the  climate ;  and,  for  the 
support  of  life,  more  labour  was  required  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  the  manufacture  of  its  priKluce.  Woman  therefore 
became  not  merely  the  toy  but  the  helpmate  of  man  ;  and  as 
such  acquired  a  proportionate  respect  and  influence  both  in 
domestic  and  general  society.  Under  such  circumstances  cor- 
poreal activity  and  mental  energy  were  fostered  ;  the  many  were 
indisposed  to  submit  to  the  domination  of  the  few  ;  political 
liberty  was  asserted,  a  spirit  of  patriotism  generated,  and  national 
indejiendence  maintained.* 

it  may  seem  indeeil  at  first  sight  like  a  paradox  to  say  that  in 
countries  where  the  hardest  labour  is  required,  the  weaker  sex 
shall  he  most  valued;  but  on  looking  to  the  circumstances  this 
will  be  found  to  be  the  natural  result.  Where  virtue  thrives 
best,  woman  will  be  most  cherished  ;  and  industry  is  the  nurse  of 
virtue,  ^o  clearly  was  this  seen  by  the  most  clear-sighted  of  all 
pohticians,  that  he  suggests  the  planting  of  colonies  preferably  in 
sterile  situations:  *  Perchc  gU  huomini  operano  6  per  necessiia 
6  per  eleltione,  et  perchc  si  vede  quivi  esserc  maggiure  virtu 
dove  la  elettione  ha  mcno  autloriia,  e  da  considerare  sc  sarcbbe 
meglio   eleggere  j>er  la  edificatione  dcUc  cittadi,  biogki  sttrili, 

*  Tbe  excess  to  wliicli  Moiifesiiuieu  carried  hii  doclniie  uti  tlif  mihral  and  poliUca.! 
ioflueuc*!  uf  climate,  lia)  brought  tlic  coinitleration  of  it  into  ufmifriletl  iwglect. 
H#  (till  not  sufNctenlly  reflect  on  the  composire  iittture  of  mural  and  pnliliral  io- 
tliiencea;  vrliereby  each  of  the  cuustilueiit  aj^iicie*  ia  fusteieil,  or  controlled,  hy  its 
ixiiicumiuiits.  a«  circuinitajicea  may  favour  or  rcpreka  tlieir  powers.  TItaa,  lUouxli  1h« 
(emperature,  at  any  given  lalituJe,  may  he  Beiierally  slated  as  iiroiwrtioued  to  tite 
■liitiuice  froo)  tW  equAtor,  yet  lliut  gmer<il  influence  ii  modilied  by  vorioiu  circum- 
stance*, as  extiihitetl  in  llie  Itutliermal  Lines  of  modem  geography. 
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acci6  che  gli  baomini,  costrotti  ad  indiutriarsi,  meno  occupali 
dull'  olio,  vivrssino  piii  unili' — MnchiaveUi,  Discorsi^  1.  i.  c.  1. 
If  there  be  added  tu  Bterilil}'  of  soil  ihe  clement  of  a  modcralely 
severe  winter,  ibe  inflaence  over  the  chtiraclcr  of  a  race  will  be 
found  to  be  still  more  favourable  bolb  as  le^rds  monklily  and 
respect  for  woman.  For  il  is  winter  wbieb  teaches  a  people  fore- 
si«-ht  and  frugality,  and  the  sacrifice  of  present  indulgence  to 
future  need;  and  alonj^  with  winter  and  these  its  attendants 
comes  the  importance  of  household  virtue  siind  in-door  life,  and 
of  woman  as  thereto  ministering.  And  hcnre  we  may  learn, 
what  Marhivael  was  not  likely  to  teach,  the  wisdom  of  thai  Dirina 
ordinance  which  imposed  on  fallen  man  the  necessity  of  labour, 
as  the  best  tncnns  for  fostering:  those  virtues  whiob  would  produce 
in  him  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pristine  perfection  of  bis 
nature.  Thus,  in  the  justice  uf  the  punishment,  is  conspicuous 
the  merry  of  rendering  even  that  instrumenlnl  to  ultimate  earthly 
blessin<j:8,  and  to  the  making  man  a  lit  recipient  fur  future  hap- 
piness. 

Greece,  holding  an  intermediate  position  between  the  nurthem 
and  Oriental  tialions,  partook  of  the  characteristics  of  both. 
Plence,  with  the  republican  spirit,  the  palrii>tism,  and  national 
rivalry  which  distinguished  its  states,  was  combim'd  (in  the  his- 
toric ages  at  least)  an  almost  Asiatic  jealousy,  and  confinement 
of  their  women  to  the  gyna*cea  —  apartments  communicating 
with  the  rest  of  the  house  only  by  a  single  guarded  door. 
Here  the  unmarried  were  strictly  immured;  and  though  the 
matron  passed  to  other  rooms  for  the  superintendence  uf  her 
household,  hither  she  also  retired  when  her  husband's  visitors 
were  announced  ;  and  whenever  either  matrons  or  virgins  went 
beyond  tlieir  own  precincts,  they  walked,  never  unattended, 
closely  veiled,  or  were  carried  in  curtained  litters.  The  only 
public  exhibitions  which  they  were  permitted  to  witness  were 
religious  processions,  and  the  tragic  drama  :  from  the  comic  ihey. 
and  generally  the  youths,  were  most  properly  excluded.  With 
such  trifling  exceptions,  female  life,  from  infancy  to  age,  was 
little  removed  from  mere  animal  existence.  They  could  not  fail, 
therefore,  to  be  insipid  cximpanions,  and  man  fled  from  domesti*? 
dullness  of  his  own  creating,  to  the  Agora,  or  public  places 
commercial  and  political  (for  in  Athens  every  citizen  was  at  once 
statesman  and  legislator),  to  the  gymnasia,  the  theatres,  the 
lavern-parly,  or  the  private  banquet.  But  all  these  could  not 
fill  up  the  vacuity  which  man  must  ever  experience  in  the  ab- 
sence of  female  society  :  and  the  supply,  as  in  most  markets,  met 
the  demand.  For  the  cravings  of  tlie  higher  ranks  a  venal  class 
of  women  were  provided,  in  whom  had  been  sedulously  culti- 
vated 
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vatcd  precisely  those  talenU  and  accoinplivhinenU  which  were 
wanting  in  the  g)-na>cca  of  a  Grecian's  home.  7'hus  edu- 
cated>  they  aHected  the  name  of  friends,  companions  ('EToi^ai), 
anjrthiog,  in  fact,  but  their  pro]>cr  appellation  of  harlots;  and. 
as  in  modern  times,  the  cuphnmismus  was  adopted  by  their 
visitor,  partly  in  compliment  to  them,  and  partly  as  sr)ine  kind  of 
apology  for  himself.  But  intieed  much  apology  was  not  required 
where  the  laxity  of  morals  was  such,  that  even  a  married  man 
who  refrained  from  ircqucnling  such  society  was  remarked  as  a 
rare  palteni  of  purily  ;  nnd  Socrates  himself  distlained  not  lo 
seek  wisdom  in  schools  where  venal  beauty  was  Llie  presiding 
genius,  and  a  circle  of  voluptuaries  were  his  fellow-auditors.* 

Such  cstrangfement  from  domestic  society,  nnd  such  hindrance 
to  the  contraction  of  domestic  lies,  by  extrinsic  inducements  to 
selfish  enjoyment,  might  suggest  the  consideration  of  certain 
unhappy  consequences  from  a  rapidly  increasing;  order  of  esta- 
blishments among  ourselves;  not  anything  so  morally  offensive, 
it  is  true,  as  the  conversazione  of  a  Grecian  courtezan  ;  nor  yet 
of  so  gross  a  character  as  those  professedly  for  festive  enjoy- 
ment—'  The  Calfs-Head  Club,' the  'Beef-Steak.'  the  'Pork 
and  Peas  Club,'  the  '  Daily ^  a  titlo  assumed  originally  to  signify 
every-day  assemblages,  though,  from  the  result,  ascribed  to  the 
members  being  every  day  drunk.  But  what  we  mean  are  the 
club'lunctes  with  their  ever  open  doors — 

*  Noctcs  utque  dies  patet  stri  jauua  Ditis,* 

combining  the  allurcinenls  of  ihe  book-club,  the  nc\v*s-room,  and 
the  gossiping  shop — like  that  of  the  barber  in  '  Old  England,* 
the  xovpsTov  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Roman  tonstrina — but  not 
what  Theophrastus  calls  these.  '  wineless  symposia'  (aoo-a  avyivi^ 
a\a)  ;  for  here  too  are  found  ever  ready  all  appliances  of  luxu- 
rious li\-ing :  choicest  wines,  viands  delicately  prepared,  obse- 
quious attendance,  every  clegnnt  accommodation.  Such  are  the 
modem  temptations  that  reconcile  youth  to  celibacy,  and  tot) 
often  seduce  tbe  married  froni  their  homes,  without  the  Athe- 
nian's apology  of  want  of  congenial  society. t 

The  same  causes  did  not  operate  in  Home,  as  in  Greece,  to  ^^ 
produce  domestic  estrangement  and  eclectic  prostitution.  Women  ^^k 
were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  intercourse  of  advancing  civi-  ^^ 
lisation:  the  accomplishes!  courtezan  was  known  only  as  a  Gre- 
cian import,  and  the  Roman  matrons  by  their  conduct  justified, 

*  Miiximni  Tyr.,  Dinert.  23;  Xetu)|^.  Mem.  ii.  6;  Plato,  Mniexeti^  p.  335  md 
377,  BIpont. 

f  W«  tiwd  not  i>raii«  Ujc  ihrcwdnots  ami  humour  of  Mr.  Thaclteta}''!  paper*  on 
Club'Smli*  iu  tb«  Pmch  of  January  and  February,  1847. 
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and  by  their  influence  on  society,  private  anJ  public,  matle  ample 
returns  for  the  hnmnge  ihey  received.  The  mother  of  Co- 
riolaous  saved  lioinc:  the  daughter  of  Scipio  was  not  only 
the  mother  but  the  educator  of  the  Gracchi ;  the  dauj^bter  of 
Cato  was  not  merely  the  wife  but  the  honoured  confidant  of 
Hrutns  — '  Fsemina  fapminese  nil  levitntis  habens.'  •  The  Grecian 
wife,  on  the  contrary,  is  described  in  the  lan^uag'e  of  Quinctilian ; 
'  Uxor  est  quam  jung'it,  quam  diduclt  ulililas  ;  cujus  ha^c  sola 
rcvereniiaesi,  quod  vidf tur  inventa  caussa  liberorum  '  (Declamat. 
2),  or  as  Shakspearc  describes  her— 

'  She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were, 
To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer:' 

for  fools  the  Greeks  (with  all  their  wisdom)  were  in  the  treatment 
of  their  women. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  wholesome  influence  exerted  by 
the  presence  of  women  in  Roman  exhibitions;  which,  till  the 
last  stages  of  political  and  moral  corruption,  continued  to  preserve 
decency  at  least,  if  not  decorum  ;  and  in  dramatic  compositions 
of  a  comic  character,  the  contrast  between  Greeks  nnd  Romans 
(comparing  respectively  the  best  ages  of  each)  was  very  striking. 

It  was  in  the  very  meridian  blaze  of  Attic  refinement  thai  Aris- 
loplianes  carried  ribaldry,  scurrility,  and  buffoonery,  as  well  as 
wit.  to  the  acme,  and  was  unrivalled  in  popularity  on  the  sta^c. 
From  a  very  early  period  the  Roman  imilators  of  the  Greek 
Coniody  drew  not  from  the  school  of  Arislophanes,  but  from  that 
of  the  chaster  Menander ;  for  that  he  was,  comparatively  at  lea^st, 
pure  and  delicale  we  have  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of 
Quinctilian  {Instil.  5.  1.),  and  of  his  follower  PluUirch  (Com- 
parat.  Menand.  ei  Aristophan.,  t.  ii.  853)  ;  and,  belter  still,  wc 
have  real  translations  from  him  by  Terence,  lo  counteract  what- 
ever coarser  impressions  might  have  been  derived  from  Plaulus. 
who  borrowed  indeed  his  plots  and  characters,  but  evidently 
modified  both  sentiment  and  cx]>ression  In  accordance  with  the 
manners  and  tastes  of  his  Roman  audience. 

The  proportion  of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  elements  in  Ptautus 
is  a  curious  question,  not  yet  sufficiently  examined  :  but,  if  we 
except  him,  hardly  anything  remains  to  us  of  the  Roman  drama 
that  may  not  be  referred  distinctly  to  Greek  fountains.  Terence 
is  wholly  Greek;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  fragmentary 
comedies.  Of  the  elder  tragic  authors,  Andronicus,  Ennius, 
Ntevius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  tScc,  mere  scraps  sunive.  But  these 
and  the  titles  of  the  pieces  to  which  ihcy  belong  f  with  the  titles 
of  many  more,   of  which  shadowy  names  only  flit  about  without 
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voice  or  substance)  proi'e  all  to  have  been  of  Grecian  fabric, 
or  unmutilatcil  Roman  tTD^edies  wc  possess  only  ten,  those  hy 
Seneca  (whoever  that  Seneca  was)  —  ami  of  these  one  only 
(Octavia)  has  the  scene  in  Rome  and  the  dramatis  persona: 
Roman. 

That  men  of  genius,  such  as  the  Roman  Comic  Poets  indu- 
bitably were,  would  submit  to  be  (with  apparently  such  trivia)  ex- 
ceptions) borrowers  only,  must  be  accounted  for  on  the  general 
principle^  that  persons  of  all  classes  of  intellect  arc  glad  to  have 
their  wishes  gratified  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to  them- 
selves: and  it  was  found  that  the  plaudits  of  audiences,  and 
popular  celebrity  with  the  emoluments  attending  tliesCf  could 
equally  he  commanded,  among  a  people  wholly  illiterate,  by  the 
translator  as  by  the  original  poet.  A  rival  of  PlautuSj  or  of 
Terence  (and  there  were  many  in  their  own  department),  or  the 
jealous  master  of  gladiators  and  rope-dancers,  might  suggest  to 
an  applauder  in  the  theatre,  '  this  poet-fellow  is  merely  giving 
you  a  Latin  translation  of  the  original  Greek  author,'  and  would 
be  answered  in  the  spirit  of  old  Barnaby^- 

*  Suavis  odor  lucri  tenet, 
Nullum  euro  undc  vcnit.* 

Another  cause  of  a  person  of  genius  not  being  at  the  trouble 
of  original  composition  was  the  degrading  uncertainty  of  suc- 
cess, after  all  his  eiTorls,  from  the  caprice  of  a  Roman  audience  : 
not  the  ordinary  caprice  only,  common  lo  alt  audiences,  of  all 
nations,  in  all  times,  but  from  their  decided  preference  for  exhibi- 
tions that  could  excite  cliiklish  wonder  by  the  display  of  physical 
strength  and  dexterity,  or  gratify  ajwanily  ferocity, — delight- 
ing in  tlie  spectacle  of  physical  danger  and  suffering.*  Poor 
Terence  relates  that,  on  the  first  presentation  of  one  of  his  best 
pieces,  it  had  proceeded  with  applause  to  the  end  of  the  first 
act,  when  a  rumour  was  spread,  that  a  company  of  rope-dan- 
cers and  gladiators  was  coming;  suddenly  all  was  tumult  and 
uproar,  and  crowds  of  men  and  clamouring  women  drove 
author  and  actors  from  the  stage,  which  was  immediately  occu- 
pied by  the  popular  favourites.  {IJecyra,  Prol.  i-  1  —  5;  and 
.Prol  ii.  :i9— d.) 

Men  of  liberal  education  and  independent  ciroumstanres  natu- 
rally shrank  from  exposing  themselves  to  such  vulgar  insult  and 
ridicule.     They  could  not  appeal   to  the  press  in  behalf  of  an 


*  Sirtae  brutalilitt  not  unlike  llifse  in  cliarBctw  w«?re  receindy  rxbibilnl  in  Eng- 
laiitt.  All  American  gluliattir  ctilcred  ihe  cagn  of  liutu  Aud  (igera,  siid  fought  4>r 
wmtlM  wilh  ttiPiu;  and  ])CTfloni  uf  tlie  liiglieit  station  in  tbil  countr)-  dulionoureil 
their  cuuntry  and  stuUun  by  altmding  llie  ii)ectacl«. 
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ill-used  comedv,  like  our  modern  dramatists;  tbey  could  not 
•  shame  the  fools  and  print  il,'  like  Pope's  friemls  ;  or  like  Ben 
.Tunsun,  in  the  case  of  *  The  New  Inn,"  wiien  hfi  revenged  himself 
in  a  tiilc-page  hy  publishing  it  *  As  it  was  never  acted,  but  most 
negligently  played,  by  some  the  Kings  idle  servants,  and  more 
squeamishly  beheld  and  censured  by  others  the  King's  focdisb 
subjects.'  Accordingly  the  supply  of  plays  fell  into  the  bands  of 
persons  of  a  lower  order;  and  we  find,  at  the  extremes  of  the 
dramatic  list,  Livius  Andronicus  and  Terence,  who  were  Ijoth 
frevdmen, — that  is,  just  esca]>e4l  from  the  class  of  slaves  :  whilst 
Plaiitus,  the  next  in  celebrity  to  Terence,  was  son  of  a  freedman, 
and  obliged  to  support  himself  by  the  lowest  drudgery.  To  men 
so  situated  (but  in  whom  no  po\'crty  couUl  repress  the  promptings 
of  genius),  temptations  to  try  their  powers  %vere  supplied  by  high 
prices  offered  for  any  new  means  of  public  amusement,  by  which 
the  icdilcs,  on  their  road  to  the  consulship,  might  court  popu- 
larity ;  and  such  dramatists,  in  their  haste  to  produce  and  multiply 
their  pieces,  found  more  than  ordinary  inducements  for  having 
recourse  to  translation,  instead  of  the  slow  labour  of  original 
composition. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  imitation,  or  rather  adoption, 
of  the  Grecian  comedy,  was  a  lamentable  poverty  and  wearisome 
sameness  in  the  construction  of  their  plots.  The  principal  dra- 
matii  persona' o(  the  new ,  or  reformed  comedy,  are  summed  up 
by  Ovid  in  two  lines  {Antor.  i.  15,  57} : — 

'  Dtim  fallax  Scrvus,  dunis  Patcr^  Improbu  L«na 
Vivct,  dura  Moietrix  blandn,  Meiiaiider  erit.' 

But  be  has  omitted  (his  verse  refused  to  admit)  one  important 
personage,  the  *  Adohscens,'  the  scapegrace  son  ;  for  one  of 
which  class  Terence  has  found  (probably  in  Menander)  the 
appropriate  name  ^''schinus  (Alcrxywi  =  opprobrium).  The  in- 
teresiing  young  gcnilcnian  is  generallv  desjK^rately  in  love  with 
some  captivating  damsel  (the  meretrix  blanda),  whom  to  supjiort 
in  luxury  with  her  cha/jeroti  (the  lenaj.  by  the  help  of  his  clever 
rascally  slave  (the  falUx  servus),  he  plays  all  manner  of  tricks  to 
cheat  his  father  (the  durua  pater),  who  is  at  last  comj>elled  to 
consent  to  the  union  of  the  amiable  couple.  Such  is  the  general 
staple  of  the  reformed  Grecian  and  Homan  comedy,  with  which 
was  now  and  then  interwoven  the  pattern  of  a  gluttonous  parasite^ 
or  a  bragg.-irt  soldier,* 

This  want  oi  variety  in  fable,  where  the  scene  is  laid  in  every- 

*  If  uiy  of  uur  reatlcn  itre  UDacqtuiiileil  with  Ihf  terin  of  articlet  on  ilic  ancient 
drusotiiU  ill  thft  *  Dictioitary  of  Greek  mid  Roman  Iliograplij  and  Mythology  '  now 
publiiliing  uu(l«r  \\\e  cartr  of  Dr.  Willtain  Smith,  we  are  «iirr  they  will  tliank  114  for 
tlius  calling  ihcir  aiteiition  to  choac  elaburale  and  most  iiilcrcaijng  perfumiaticef. 
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tlay  life,  cannot  be  attributed  to  poverty  of  invention  in  a  people 
»o  eminently  imaginative  as  the  Greeks,  but  to  paucity  of  ele- 
ments for  the  combining  jwiwers  of  iina|B:inntion  to  work  upon.  If 
romedy  be  consideretl  as  a  representation  of  private  lift;,  Lycurg^us* 
prohibition  of  it*  might  have  been  spared ;  for  his  code  left  no 
private  life  lo  llie  Spartans,  except  when  men  stole  an  interview 
with  their  wives,  and  youths  stole  occasions  for  their  thieveries. 

Of  the  rest  of  Greece  we  must  take  Athens  as  the  type  ;  and 
for  doing  so  we  have  the  authority  of  Plautus: — 

"  *  Atque  hoc  pocta;  faciunt  in  comccdiis  ; 

*  Omnes  res  geatas  esec  Athenis  autumnnt, 

Quo  illud  vobis  GrKCum  videatur  magis.* — Meiifnc.  Prolog.  7. 

\Vn  have,  in  faqt,  no  detailed  records  of  any  other  place.  In 
Athens,  then,  the  grand  cause  of  a  want  of  diversity  in  social  life 
was  the  banishment  of  women:  'it  was  like  taking  the  spring 
from  the  year;'  beauty,  jcrracc,  with  all  the  various  passions  and 
emotions  which  these  are  formed  to  excite,  and  with  all  the  mo- 
difications which  their  influence  produces  in  the  characters  of 
others,  and  consequently  tm  the  cverjday  incidents  of  life- — which 
form  the  main  materials  for  comedy — all  wore  banished,  with  the 
women,  from  Athenian  society  ;  and  arc  miserably  missed  there- 
fore in  Athenian  comedy  ;  in  which  nothing  is  represented  but 
the  dry  hard  intercourse  of  man  with  man — and  that  loo  under 
apolitical  constitution  which,  piving  every  man  the  same  political 
privilege,  engaged  every  man  in  the  same  pursuit  And  all  the 
varie-ties  of  other  occupations,  producing  an  infinite  diversity  of 
circumstances  and  characters,  humours  and  manners,  were  merged 
in  the  class  of  slaves,  that  like  dregs  sank  to  the  bottom,  and 
produced  only  slight  changes  by  partial  ebullition  on  the  surface. 
One  additional  clement  there  was  in  the  incidents  of  private 
life,  which  the  dramatist  could  ciimpound  with  his  scanty  ingre- 
dients, so  as  to  produce  some  variety  of  interest  and  afTection  :  but 
from  what  a  horrible  SDurcc  is  this  derived  ! — from  exposure  of 
infants;  and  that  a  substitute,  by  refined  heathenism,  fur  knocking 
their  brains  out,  sanclioned  by  law,  and  immemorial  usage. 
Among  Greeksj  the  Lacedemonians  took  the  lead  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  practice  that  violated  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
Every  child  that  was  born  wag  to  be  carried  to  a  committee  of 
old  men,  who,  if  on  insi>L>cli(>n  they  thought  it  likely  to  repay  the 
stale  for  its  maintenance,  ordereil  it  lo  be  taken  care  of :  if  other- 
wise, to  be  thrown  into  a  public  pit  provided  for  the  nonce. 
(Plutarch.    Lymrg.^    1.1,^49,   D  &  E.)       Fortunately    for   the 

*  Fluttrdt,  Inttlt.  Laeon.,  1 11.,  339,  B.;  iml  Tragerfjr,  tf»o — HmtuMM  iral  Tpayt*8Mt 
obx  liKpoArrt. 
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ilramiilislB,  nnd  their  successors  the  Greek  romancers,  (Heliodo- 
rus,  Achilles  Sialtus,  Longus.  &c.)  this  was  not  the  general  prac- 
tice. The  amiable  sensibility  of  the  ]x^ljshed  Athenian  merely 
exposed  his  new-born  infant  to  perish  hy  cold  and  hunger,  ur  to 
be  worrietl  by  wolves.*  A  chance  indeed  there  was  that  some 
childless  stranger  might  light  on  the  forlorn  one  to  cherish  as  his 
own  ;  or  some  barren  wife  might  rejoice  in  the  treasure- trove,  to 
console  a  repining  husband  by  imposing  on  his  fond  credulity. 
Occasionally,  too,  a  rctribulivc  providence  bereaved  the  selfish 
parent  of  bis  other  children,  on  whom  he  had  relied  for  present 
happiness,  and  through  whom  he  had  expected  to  transmit  his 
property  and  bis  name  to  future  times.  In  anticipation  of  such 
possibilities,  and  perhaps  to  silence  the  low  whisperings  of  con- 
science in  the  father,  or  to  so()lhe  with  faint  hope  the  unsubdued 
instinct  of  matemnl  fondness,  the  little  wretch  wa«  frequently 
wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  some  peculiar  descriptinnj  or  a  trinket 
hung  round  its  neck  as  means  of  future  recognition.  These,  and 
any  particular  mark  on  the  body  with  which  the  child  might  have 
been  l«>rn,  were  registered  as  family  memorandums;  and  in  some 
extraordinary  cases  did  actually  conduct  to  the  slenderly  antici- 
pated recovery.  One  such  authenticated  casualty  however  was 
quite  sufficient  for  letting  loose  U^  a  thousand  wild  inventions 
the  fancies  of  dramatists  and  romancers;  and  their  hearers  and 
readers  were  quite  ready  to  receive  possibilities  for  facts;  their 
high  improbability  only  gratifying  the  more  the  prurience  of 
imagination,  wearied  with  the  general  flatness  and  sameness  of 
fictitious  characters  and  incidents  representing  ordinary  life  in 
Greece. 

The  tragedian  had  less  occasion  to  recur  to  this  source  of 
variety.  His  range  was  through  every  region  of  space  and 
lime :  and  when  earth  was  exhausted,  he  could  evoke  the  powers 
of  heaven  and  hell ;  and  '  they  would  come  when  he  did  call  for 
them.' 

We  now  recur  to  M.  Becker,  whom  we  had  not  forgotten;  but 
as  he  professedly  omits  any  discussion  on  the  public  games  and 
theatres  of  the  ancients,  we  wished,  as  far  as  our  space  would 
allow,  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  thedeficicncy ;  considering  these 
as  imjvjrlantly  influencing,  and  being  modified  by,  the  private  life 
and  character  of  a  nation. 


•  The  Thoboii  law  fortned  an  honouniliU  conlT«*t  to  »nch  barbarity.  Thfy  are  llie 
Ant  on  record,  wlio  Mtabliibed  a  kiiiit  of  Fuumlling  Hospital ;  ami  liowever politically 
•TTDneoui  Bucb  ttialitutioiic  may  be  coniidered,  ttie  bpnevolfncv  of  (he  rtnmdm  canuot 
l»  tliiputeit  cren  hy  the  uteniett  ecoticmitl.  MUtu*  lelli  us  (hat  when  the  indigence 
oFiL  Thebancitiien  was  luch,  ttial  lie  could  nut  maintain  liii  itifaDi,  he  wai  required 
to  carry  it  to  the  iiiaj(}itrale«,  who  were  boiuid  to  provide  for  ill  nurture,  the  coat  of 
whtolt  was  repaid  by  the  chil<J  becomlnir  the  slare  of  (he  sfate.     ( Var.  H  iit.  ii.  7.) 

We 
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We  regret  to  rcverl  to  ihe  learned  Professor  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing'  dissent  from  his  opinion.  In  his  cursor)' nolice  of  ibc 
Grecian  tragedies  {Charicl.  ii.  25'2),  he  bos  eloquently  eulogised 
their  subliuiity,  their  beauty,  their  purity  and  general  morality: 
and  in  all  ihis  we  cordially  concur ;  but  wc  dissent  (with  more 
than  ordinary  emphasis-^*  (oto  co'/o')  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
grand  truth  impressed  by  the  Grecian  tragedians  was  the  utter 
vanity  ot  all  mortal  concerns  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity 
— (die  Nichiigkcii  des  Sterblichen  und  die  Mnchl  dcr  Golt- 
heit.)  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  they  tlo  inculcate 
the  doctrine  of  an  overruling  power,  before  which  it  behoves  all 
human  creatures  submissively  to  crouch :  but  this  included  no 
idea  of  a  first  intelligent  cause, — a  causa  caiisanim, — the  creator, 
governor,  providential  and  rctrlbutory,  for  time,  for  eternity. 
All  the  lesson  they  taught  (and  a  wise  one  too)  was  a  patient 
submission  to  a  power,  before  which  men  and  gods  were  nullities 
alike :  an  undefined,  mysterious  agency,  without  personality  or 
attributes,  and  conserjueiilly  without  any  idea  of  providence— 
merely  fate,  destiny  (Moi^a,  EiuLs^fxivvt) — in  short,  what  Cicero 
hns  so  accurately  defined  it  to  be  :  '  Fieri  igitur  omnia  T'alo,  ratio 
cogil  falcri.  Fatum,  autcm.  id  appello,  quod  Grxci  EiMo^pM-^vnir, 
id  est,  ordinem  seriemque  causaruin.  cum  causa  causae  ncxa  rem 
ex  se  gignat :  ea  est  ex  omni  letcrnitate  fluens  Veritas  sempiterna.'  * 
(Divin.  i.  55)  What  is  this  but  anonymous  atheism?  consider- 
ing universal  existence  as  the  result  of  an  infinite  succession  of 
material  causes  and  effects,  without  the  agency  of  an  originating, 
sustaining,  and  directing  intelligence.  And  never  did  the  dreams 
of  philosophers  imagine  anything  more  contrary  to  their  own 
great  maxim,  enounced  by  their  own  Grand  Master:  'Natural 
effects  of  the  same  kind  have  the  same  cause.'f  Now,  in  e\ery  in- 
stance, without  one  single  exception,  wherever  effects  are  produced 
by  an  obvious  adaptatiim  of  means  to  ends,  t/tere  is  an  obvious 
intervention  of  mind,  as  the  originating,  sustaining,  and  directing 
cause.  What  then  but  an  all-wise  and  almighty  Mind  can  have 
devised,  and  imposed,  and  maintained  the  laws  which  regulate  (he 
complicated  moliuna  of  the  spheres  (as  expounded  by  one  won* 
derlul  human  mind);  together  with  the  multitudiuously  grand 
and  minute  adaptations  (obvious  to  all)  for  beauty  and  utility; 
for  adorning  and  fructifying  this  earth ;  and  by  which  all  that  it 
inhabit '  do  live  and  move,  and  have  their  being  V     And  what  but 


*  Tltu  u  an  abstract  of  the  iloc'ritie  of  ibe  Stoicn,  derived  by  them  from  Democt'itus 
and  Hemclitua. 

t  Effectuuin  Naturttliumejttiilcm  generis  CKdcni:  suut  c«UHe.  Neteion.  Frmdp.^  ]. 
3,  a}>,  irut.  D*  MunJi  Syj/««a/r. 
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shipwreck  cnn  attend  the  men,  who  cull  ibemselves  philosophers, 
and  wcUcr  in  a  wild  sea  of  conjecture,  without  any  such  cnnsulla- 
tiun  of  the  compuss  bolow,  and  without  any  observation  of  the 
lieavens  ? 

The  gravely  chaste,  and  generally  austere  character  of  the  great 
Grecian  trn^edinns,  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  gay 
wit,  tbc  farcicnl  linfl'nonery,  and  gross  ribaldry  of  the  contem- 
)K>rary  favourite  comedian.  But  this  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  5in)|rularly  mercurial  character  of  the  Alhenians:  sensitive, 
imaginative,  equally  alive  to  the  {bathetic,  the  ridiculous,  and  the 
witty;  to  the  refined  and  the  sensual.  If  we  sought  a  personal 
type  of  that  people,  our  Sterne  would  form  one.  He  could  ex- 
hibit, on  the  same  stage,  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature,  the  most 
delicate  sentiments,  and  the  most  pathetic  situations;  with,  at  the 
very  same  time,  a  studied  lewdness,  and  a  coarse,  though  witty, 
buflfuonery.  He  could  ascend  the  pulpit,  as  was  well  said,  'in  a 
harlequin's  jacket,*  and  he  could  write  bawdry  to  his  daughter. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  austerer  character  of  the 
Romans  would  have  led  them  to  transfer  to  their  own  stage  more 
of  the  tri^c,  than  of  the  comic  ciimpositions  of  the  Greeks.  And 
such  was  the  case  in  early  and  purer  times ;  but  during  the  inter- 
val belir«en  Livius  Andronicus  and  Plautus,  an  uminous  change 
was  progressing.  A  mbiiious  rivals  for  popular  favour  had  pam- 
pered the  savage  rage  for  exliihitions  of  violence  and  bloodshed  ; 
and  that  superseded  all  synipathy  for  mental  sufTering  and  moral 
heroism  :  and  even  ttie  nnldcr  feelings  of  surprise  and  admiration 
were  engrossed  by  the  production  of  monstrous  wild  beasts,  dragged 
from  the  deserts  of  Africa  to  worry  each  other  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  kindred  rabble  of  Rome.  Even  comedy,  as  we  have 
seen,  could  not  aUva\B  keep  the  stage  against  the  irruptions  of 
gladiators  and  mountebanks.  Such  audiences  heeded  not  the 
victims  of  adversity  or  the  voice  of  profound  sympathy;  and  un- 
derstood not  the  language  of  mental  heroism  or  of  exalted  senti- 
ment. Hence  tragetly  ceased  to  be  written  ;  and  the  production* 
of  previous  writers  fell  into  such  total  neglect  that  mnhing  re- 
mnins  of  them  but  numerous  titles  and  scraps  ;  and  of  these  latter, 
a  large  portion  are  not  citations  met  with  in  the  works  of  philo- 
sophers and  rhetoricians,  or  even  in  the  babbling  common-place- 
books  of  Aulus  Gellius,  but  in  the  dull  tomes  of  grammarians, 
quoting  ])assages,  not  to  elucidate  a  sentiment,  but  to  explain  a 
word. 

We  have  already  said  thai  the  Tragedy  of  Rome,  like  her 
Comedy,  was  not  only  formed  of  Grecian  subjects^  but  drawn 
from  Grecian  dramatists.  No  doubt  indolence,  as  with  the 
Other  class  of  writers,   conduced   to  this  practice  j    but  another 
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cause  probably  operated  in  preventing  ihejr  recourse  to  the  rich 
store  of  striking^  events  and  interesting  characters  recorded  in 
their  own  annals,  and  of  which  imxlern  masters  have  so  success- 
fully availed  themselves.  Their  annalists,  at  that  period,  were 
little  more  than  the  chroniclers  of  the  rival  aepls  into  which  the 
ancient  nobility  were  dividetl.  A  dramatist,  therefore,  cxiiibtting 
some  splendid  action  of  some  heroic  ancestor  of  one  sept,  would 
doubtless  be  well  supported  by  the  clansmen  of  that  one  ;  but  as 
probably  overborne  bv  the  envious  jealousy  of  all  the  rest.  The 
safe  plan,  therefore,  was  to  take  neutral  ground  in  the  hislorj*  of 
another  nation,  and  introduce  only  heroes  and  gods,  who  were 
objects  oi  reverence  and  adoration  to  all. 

Half  a  century  after  the  age  of  Oallns,  some  tragedies  were 
composed,  and  their  unimpassiuneil,  didactic,  and  aphoristic  style 
seems  to  sanction  the  general  opinif>n  which  ascribes  them  to 
Seneca  the  philosopher.  And  though  adapted  rather  for  the 
closet  than  the  stage,  so  inveterate  was  the  habit  of  reference  to 
Grecian  story,  thai,  as  we  have  Ijefore  notice<l,  only  one  of  the  ten 
is  of  R(»man  mould.  Pcrliaps  recurrence  to  the  grand  events  of 
republican  Rome  would  not  have  been  very  pojmlar  in  the  Impe- 
rial court. 

With  these  rhythmical  dialogues  (for  they  are  little  more)  the 
curtain  drops  upon  the  Roman  stage.  And  il  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve within  what  narrow  limits,  in  the  annals  of  nations,  is  con- 
fined the  appearance  of  great  dmrnatic  masters.  Like  a  constel- 
lation they  rise  and  set  together,  preceded  and  followed  only  by 
some  scattered  stars  of  inferior  ma^itudc  and  lustre.  yi*'schylus, 
Snphocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  were  strictly  contemporaries; 
about  half  a  century  later,  a  reformed  comedy  arose,  of  which 
the  only  great  masters  were  the  rival  contemjioraries  Mcnander 
and  Philemon.  At  H(»me  the  drama  flourishetl  from  Livius 
Andronicus  to  Accius.  about  fourscore  years,  during  which,  with 
these,  were  Ennius,  Nrevius,  Pacuvius,  Plautus,  and  Terence,  not 
strictly  all  contemporaries,  bnt  living  in  uninterrupted  suecossion. 
So  in  the  respective  ages  of  our  Klixnbcth,  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
France,  of  Charles  V.  ond  Philip  IL  in  Spain,  and  Italy,  there 
arose  dramatic  writers  with  a  splendour,  through  which  their  pre- 
decessors and  successors  are  seen  '  dark  with  excessive  bright.' 

If  the  reasons  for  this  partial  exhibition  of  dramatic  talent  be 
inquirctl,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  periods  in  each  country 
were  times  of  great  public  excitement,  from  the  character  of  the 
sovereigns,  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  the  momentous  changes 
that  were  taking  place  both  in  politics  and  religion.  In  such  ex- 
citement men  of  poetic  temperament  would  strongly  participate, 
and  have  their  minds  forcibly  recalled  to  the  heroic  characters, 
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deeds,  nnil  sufferings  in  the  romantic  tiistoncs  of  former  ages. 
Dramatic  tictiun  tlieii  su^fiested  iisull  as  a  mode  of  presenting'  to 
Others  ihc  stirring  scenes  which  their  own  beautiful  imapnalions 
had  conjured  up.  These  productions  elicited  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration, and  their  success  excited  emulative  ambition  in  lvindre<l 
minds.  But  a  like  ambilion  beinc^  folt  by  inferior  intellects, 
lliey  Bwanncd  to  a  trial  of  their  stren<^h,  where  a  comparntivelj' 
short  effort  was  required,  instead  of  the  life-long  labour  of  a  his- 
torian, an  epic  poet,  or  a  philosopher.  Hence  the  public  became 
cloyed  with  theatrical  exhibitions;  and  productions,  even  of  the 
highest  class,  fell  into  temporary  neglect. 

And  this  explains  another  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  the 
drama,  namely,  the  muUipbcity  of  prixtucliuns  in  that  department, 
and  the  proportion  of  them  (compared  with  other  classes  of  lite- 
rature) which  perished  before  the  blessed  art  of  printing;  and 
accounts  also  for  the  number  of  unedited  pieces  yet  buried  in 
those  cemeteries  railed  public  libraries.  Of  the  Grecian 
dramatists,  ^sch)lus  composed  90  pieces  (40  of  which  were 
Crowned),  and  we  possess  but  7-  Of  Sophocles,  also,  wc  have  but 
7  out  of  120.  ICuripides  composed  75  tragedies,  of  which  19  have 
come  down.  The  5*1  comedies  of  Aristophanes  arc  re<luccd  to  II . 
Of  Mcnandcr's  lOS  comedies  wc  have  only  a  few  fragments,  and 
of  Phdcmon  no  more.  Philemon's  son  wrote  [A  comedies,  of 
which  '  etiam  peri^re  ruinse.*  Of  all  the  innumerable  productions 
of  the  old  Roman  tragedians,  not  one  entire  scene  is  left.  Plautus 
has  been  more  fortunate — of  his  25  but  5  have  perished;  but  of 
Terence's  108  only  6  5ur\'iio. 

To  the  charge  of  neglect,  in  modern  times,  the  Italians  are  ob- 
noxious, from  the  imperfect  collections  of  their  numerous  drama- 
tists j  but  the  Spaniards  must  chiefly  plead  guilty.  Their  great 
boast  of  the  transccndant  genius  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon, 
and  of  their  unrivalled  fecundity  in  dramatic  productions,  is  in  satl 
contrast  willn  the  fact  that  no  com])lete  edition  of  either  of  these 
poets  has  appeareil: — not  one  either  of  the  1500  pieces  ascribed 
to  Calderon,  or  of  the  2000  ascribed  to  Lope.  The  a]mlogy  for 
this  is  that,  however  brilliant  these  emanations  of  genius,  they  arc 
accompanied  with  such  extravagant  coruscations  of  fancy,  and 
such  wild  improbabilities  of  6ction,  as  would  not  be  tolerated  io 
our  age.  And  this  may  be  so  with  respect  to  general  acceptance; 
but  the  true  worshippers  of  genius  will  ever  lament  that  they  arc 
not  perniitted  to  jmy  their  homage  to  it  even  in  its  aberrations- — 
the  effluence  of  the  comet  is  sttli  a  celestial  light  and  should  not 
be  hid  under  a  bushel.  These  powerful  spirits  had  thrown  off 
the  Grecian  yoke  which  Castillejo,  De  la  Cueva,  aud  Cenantcs 
bad  sought  to  impose ;  and  like  the  German  and  modern  French 
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schools,  aod  like  all  slaves  who  have  burst  their  fetters,  their 
liberty  became  licentiousness.  Let  the  Germans,  and  the  French, 
take  tt  warning  from  their  falc.  Let  the  French  especially  not 
exempt  themselves  from  the  control  of  a  sober,  }'et  liberal  criti- 
cism; but  let  them  rend  the  bonds  of  a  wretched  vcrsiBcaliun. 
necessitating  a  mincing;  gait,  incompatible  alike  with  the  simpli- 
cities and  the  sublimities  of  Nature.  Let  them  take  courage 
from  the  felicitous  result  of  Trissino's  first  boldly  introducing  the 
'verso  sciolto*  Into  Italian  tragedy.  Future  bards  hailed  and 
rallied  round  his  example,  as  the  standard  of  liberty,  and  ihe 
Italian  drama  t>ecame  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

Once  more  we  revert  to  M.  Becker,  for  considering  some  im- 
portant particulars  inllucncing.  or  proceeding  from,  the  private 
life  and  character  of  the  two  great  nations,  which  constitute  the 
subject  of  his  very  curious  works.  But  we  are  obliged  to  leave 
unnoticed  the  multiplicity  of  minute  objects,  to  which  he  applies 
a  microscopic  investigation,  and  which,  though  wc  cannot  imitate, 
we  by  no  means  intend  to  censure.  It  was  his  purpose  not  merely 
to  suggest  matter  of  reflection  to  the  philnsoplier.  but  also  to  aid 
the  researches  of  the  antiquary;  and  both  classes  will  find  in 
him  a  guide  iMJssessing  great  critical  acumen,  enlightened  by  ex- 
tensive and  profound  erudition. 

Of  alt  the  relations  inHuencing  the  private  life  and  character  of 
a  people,  the  must  important  are  those  immediate  and  contingent 
on  marriage.  We  have  already  noticed  the  slavish  condition  of 
the  Grecian  tvife,  and  the  liberal  terms  on  which  the  Roman 
matron  lived  in  her  family,  and  in  general  intercourse.  The 
Greek  maintained  a  lordly  distance  of  manner,  and  a  dignity, 
which  he  was  careful  not  to  impair  by  any  violation  of  decorum 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife ;  whilst,  abroad,  he  indemnified  himself 
by  frequenting  the  most  dis8<dute  society,  and  indulged  in  con- 
jugal infidelities  without  scruple,  and  with  but  slight  diminuttun 
of  public  respect. 

'  Hoc  vitium  longo;  jam  consuetudinis  uaus 

Comprobat,  et  magnum  non  sinit  case  scelus.'* 


*  DedekinduJ.  Grobianui  et  Groliiana,  de  Monim  SimiiUcitate  Prnfut.  Dedc- 
kiiidus  was  one  of  the  swarm  of  Loliu  poeU,  celebrated  in  1h«  Iftth  and  17th  cnilurio, 
nr^w  Kldotn  heard  of.  The  flrttcdjuoii  of  thii  work  wot  published  id  1566;  and  llw 
author  became  (lie  Cas(i(;ru'i>e  della  Case  of  the  Dutch.  Dut  he  tried  to  teach  his 
cuuiitiymeii  puljleiieu  l>y  iruiiically  ieci.tinineiidii)({,  in  all  liii  detnlli,  the  very  rererse. 
And  tliii  {wem,  we  have  little  duubt,  su^^sU-d  tu  Swift  Iht;  design  uf  bii  *  .\dTice  to 
.Srrvatirfl,'  whrri-hy  hr  labour*  in  vaiu  tu  make  them  to  be  aa  nasty  ai  liim«elf.  The 
]>ulcb  Im>uV  >rai  still  frHb  in  fame  during  Sir  William  Tcmjde's  rftidence  in  the 
Low  Couniricn,  anil  likely  thcroforo  to  he  found  in  liis  library  when  SwiA  was  du- 
mesticated  with  hiai< 
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It  wu  otfaerwiie  in  Rome,  where  licenlioasneu,  being  lc»  oon- 
mon,  was  lew  tolerated. 

In  both  nations,  the  men  being  the  l^islaton  took  eqMcial 
care  that  the  crimes  which  in  tb«n  were  deemed  venial  should 
be  made  highly  penal  in  their  wives.  In  Greece,  every  thing  bnt 
death  might  be  inflicted ;  divorce,  with  forfeiture  of  dower,  public 
infamy,  even  to  exclusifm  from  the  temples  and  al!  religions  rites; 
and  whoever  married  the  offender  partook  of  her  degradation 
(drtfjua).  If  she  appeared  with  ornaments  of  dren,  any  that 
met  her  might  tear  them  off,  and  drive  her  away  with  blows, 
only  not  kill  or  maim  her.  With  respect  to  her  paramonr,  he 
might,  as  by  English  law,  be  killed  by  the  husband  if  detected 
fiagranie  delicto;  or  he  might  be  bcAten,  and  the  most  igno- 
minious corporal  punishments  inflicted,  from  which,  however, 
the  wealthy  might  purchase  exemption;  thus  fMtering  licen- 
tiousness in  the  rich  and  venality  in  all : — '  quod  erat  pnblice 
privatimque  dolendum,  parcentes  potioribus  qui  tamqnam  pec- 
catis  iodultft  licentift  ad  labem  deUctornm  immanium  oMisurge- 
bant'   (Ammian.  zxrii.  9). 

Adulteiy  became,  as  was  reasonable,  an  all-sufficient  plea  for 
divorce ;  at  least  it  was  admitted  as  such  on  the  part  of  the 
husband ;  and  so,  after  some  experience,  was  barrenness.  The 
wife  also  had  her  plea  for  dissolving  the  marriage  contract;  and 
if  her  plea  was  admitted  she  carried  her  dower  with  her ;  a  rich 
wife,  therefore,  possessed  powerful  influence,  often  haughtily 
asserted,  and  as  bitterly  complained  of.  Thus  poor  Demetrius 
in  Plautus : — 

'  Argentum  accepi,  dole  imperium  vendidi.' — Asin.  i.  1,  74. 

And  again  the  old  man  in  Menaecfamus  (v.  2,  15)  : — 

*  Credo  cum  viro  litigium  natum  esse  aliquod ; 
Ita  istaec  solent  quie  viros  subservire 
Sibt  postulant,  dote  frets,  feroces.* 

Divorces,  however,  in  Greece,  were  not  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  parties,  or  even,  as  in  Rome,  to  the  arbitration  of  friends ;  but 
were  adjudicated  by  the  Thesmotbetae,  or  supreme  magistrates; 
and,  hence,  never  arrived  at  that  scandalous  frequency  which  in 
the  corrupt  ages  of  Rome  (as  of  late  in  the  raving  times  of 
the  French  Revolution),  made  the  nuptial  rite  a  mere  cobweb- 
bond — 

*  Sic  crescit  numerus,  sic  fiunt  octo  mariti 
Quinque  per  autumnos ;  titulo  res  digna  sepulcri.' 

Juv,  vi.  SS8. 
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.  Tbif  abuse  w.is  attempted  to  be  rrformed  by  Augustus  (Surtoti. 
S4) ;  bui  with  a  bsul  grace;  for  he  biinself  violntetl  »nic  beiroth- 
ment,  repudiated  two  wives,  and  married  a  third  when  preg- 
n&nl  bv  the  husband  whom  he  had  compelled  to  divorce  her. 
Ibid.  64.) 

As  to  the  Roman  boast  that,  in  their  elder  purity^  divorces  had 
been  unknown  for  more  than  500  years,  it  is  only  in  consonance 
with  the  mythic  ttme  ol' all  their  early  history ;  according  to  which 
Sp.  CaneJiiis  Kugn  consitlered  himself  bound  to  divorce  a  wife, 
of  whom  he  was  very  fonil,  l>ecausc  of  the  oath  require<l  by  the 
censors,  that  he  should  marry  a  wife  in  order  to  beget  children 
for  tlie  state,  and  his  beloved  wife  was  barren  (jiut.  Gel.  4,  3). 
But  bow  happens  it,  that,  according  to  the  same  veritable  historv, 
the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tallies  (promulged  seventy  years  before) 
prescribed  the  exact  form  of  words,  whirli  shr>uld  give  It^gal  efTect 
to  what  was  evidently  the  common  process  of  divorce?  The 
formula,  whether  founded  in  law  or  usage,  is  remarkable,  not 
only  as  expressing  the  rude  and  peremptory  spirit  of  an  early 
age,  but  as  combining  with  it  a  not  ungcncrfius  respect  for  the 
proprietory  rights  of  the  wife :  *  Tuns  res  tibi  babeto,  res  tuas 
tibi  agito;  exi  ocius,  ocius ;  vade  foras;  i  foras,  Mulier,  cede 
domo.' 

If  the  Roman  boost  was  an  empty  one,  in  like  manner  the 
vaunt  of  Orradaa — that  an  adulterer  might  be  found  in  Sparta, 
when  a  bull  should  be  found  with  a  neck  long  enough  for  him  to 
reach  over  the  mountain  Taygetus  and  drink  of  the  river  Eurolas 
on  the  other  sitle — must  be  regarded  as  the  rhodoniontade  of  a 
people  who  lied  less  neatly  than  they  stole.*  But  the  Greeks 
mdemnificd  themselves  for  the  diflBcullies  of  divorce  by  nn  occa- 
sional interchange  of  wives,  for  the  purpose,  they  alleged,  of  im- 
proving the  breed — as  we  send  a  favourite  cow  to  a  high-bred 
bull.  This  was  not  a  mere  Spartan  grossness,  but  an  Athenian 
refinement,  sanctioned  by  Sicrates*  lending  the  amiable  Xantippe 
to  Alcibiades,  the  most  dissolute  man  of  bis  time.  (TertuiHau, 
Apolog.  59.) 

And  something  of  the  same  kind  was  effected  by  the  Roman 
facility  of  divorce.  Thus  Hortensius,  in  his  ardent  desire  to  be 
allied  to  his  friend  Cato,  earnestly  pressed  to  have  his  daughter 
Portia  in  marriage,  or  to  borrow  her  for  a  lime ;  but  she,  happen- 
ing to  be  the  wife  of  Bibulus,  her  father,  though  having  a  great 
regard  for  Hortensius.  declined  interference  with  another  man*s 
wife;  upon  which  Hortensius  changed  his  suit,  and  begged  to 
liavc  Cato's  own  wife ;  urging  that  Cato  had  already  a  sufficiently 


*  P]ut4rcb,  Lyourg.,  1.  i.,  49  c. 
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numerous  family  by  Marlia,  antl  that  she  was  agfaln  pregnant. 
Calo  made  no  ubjcclion,  but  very  polilely  thought  her  father 
should  be  consulteU  (Martia  herself  seems  never  to  have  been  re- 
ferred to)  ;  and  all  being  amicably  arranged,  the  dowcrlcss  Marlia 
was  married  to  Hortensius,  who  dying  early,  and  leaving  her  a 
richly  endowed  widow,  Cato  ajg^in  married  her  :  and  Calo  *  was 
nn  honuurablc  man.*  So  was  Horteosius — and  so  Philippus 
ibe  lady's  father — 'all  honourable  men.*  What  then  must  have 
been  the  g^ross  state  of  general  society — what  the  laxity  of  domestic 
relations,  llie  coldness  of  domestic  affections?  • 

Nor  was  this  all;  the  Romans  were  not  content  with  even  such 
facility  of  divorce.  For  notwithstanding  the  censors  exacting  an 
oath  from  men,  that  they  would  marry  to  raise  citizens  fur  the 
state,  a  concubinage  was  sanctioned  by  law,  which  yet  did  not 
acknowledge  the  issue  to  he  citizens.  Such  are  the  contracUctions 
which  ure  forced  on  society,  by  direct  j>opu]ar  legislation  in  times 
of  public  corruption. f 

Whether  such  licentious  customs  would,  on  the  whole,  increase 
human  fecundity,  may  he  reasonably  doubled ;  but  that  fecundity 
exceeded,  certainly,  the  tolerance  of  a  savage  selfishness,  which 
sought  cxem]>tion  from  parental  labours  and  solicitudes  by  child- 
murder — or  the  more  euphemistic  process  of  exposure,  devised 
to  salve  the  lacerated  feelings,  which  nature  refused  to  make 
entirely  callous.  This  more  than  brutal  practice  prevailed  from 
the  times  of  the  humane  She-Woll  to  the  acme  of  heathen  civi- 
lization in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who,  in  the  serenity  and  security 
of  his  latter  years,  commanded  the  murder  of  his  grandaughter's 
infant: — '  injantem  agnosci  alicui  veiuiti  is  the  diluted  phrase  of 
Suetonius.     (2,  65.) 

We  have  now  discussed  (however  cursorily)  the  most  important 
topics  which  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  embrace ;  and  proceed  to 
notice  some  minor  particulars,  selecting  only  those  that  may  inte- 
rest from  some  analogy  with  institutions  or  customs  of  our  own. 
But  in  tbese,  as  in  much  that  has  gone  before,  we  cannot  always 
avail  ourselves  of  M.  Becker's  deep  research  and  learned  per- 
spicacity, which  are  more  employed  in  the  investigation  of  curiously 
minute  points  of  criticism. 

In  the  account  of  nations  celebrated  for  warlike  achievemcntsj 
iheir  military  discipline  would  form  a  subject  of  most  important 
inquiry  ;  but  our  present  concern  with  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it 
inBuenced  the  private  life  and  character  of  individuals.  That 
influeneej  however,  in  ancient  times,  extended  over  the  whole  mass 


*  PInlarcli.  Cato  M.,  1. 1,.  *70  F. ;  aiifl  78t,  2. 
t  Ux  Julio  Pujiia  Poppeo,  A.  U.  C.  7li2. 
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of  free  cntizens ;  for  every  free  man,  during  a  large  portion  of  his 
life,  was  engaged  in  warlike  operations  or  preparing  himself 
for  them.  Hence  the  military  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  the  economical  administration  of  armies,  had  much 
connexion  with  the  moral  character  and  physical  comforts  of  a 
very  large  portion  of  society:  and  the  phalanx  and  the  legion 
not  being  composed  entirely  of  the  lowest  orders,  but  comprising 
all  classes,  the  rewards  were  less  exclusively  pecuniary,  the  punish- 
ments less  exclusively  corporeal,  and  with  more  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  shame.  DeserUon,  indeed,  after  enrolment,  and  refusal 
to  enlist,  seem  sometimes  (from  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  commander) 
to  have  been  punished  by  death,  even  in  Greece,  where  the  disci- 
pline (in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  respective  nations) 
was  much  less  harsh  than  in  the  Roman  armies.  Even  the  savage 
Spartans  did  not,  by  law,  inflict  death  on  fugitives  or  recusants ; 
but  their  virago  matrons  sometimes  undertook  to  eke  out  the  short- 
comings of  the  law  by  assassinating  their  own  sons.*  The  law^ 
however,  did  heap  indignities  on  such  offenders,  that  might  have 
satisfied  any  but  such  avengers.  They  were  incapable  of  honours 
or  office;  they  might  be  beaten  with  impunity  whenever  they 
came  abroad;  and  were  made  the  public  butt,  by  being  com-^ 
pelled  to  appear  only  half-shaven  and  in  a  sordid  party- coloure<l 
garment.!  In  the  Athenian  ^lony  of  Thurium,  their  legislator, 
Charondas,  devised  for  such  oHenders  a  punishment  which  might 
seem  to  be  as  deterrent  as  it  was  strange : — the  culprits  were 
exposed  in  the  public  place  for  three  successive  days  in  female 
attire.^  A  still  stranger  punishment  was  used  in  the  Roman 
armies,  but  of  which  the  rationale  cannot  be  so  easily  discovered — 
that  of  phlebotomy.  A.  Gdlius  (10,  8)  confesses  he  has  met 
with  no  account  of  its  origin  ;  but  conjectures  it  had  become  gra- 
dually a  general  punishment  from  having  been  first  adopted  as  a 
cure  for  lazy  overgrown  fellows — 'nontom  pcena  quam  medicina.* 
The  conjecture  seems  as  odd  as  the  custom. 

The  Romans  had  divers  degrading  punishments,  left  in  great 
measure  to  the  discretion  of  the  commanders,  and  of  course  as 
various  as  their  tempers  and  caprices;  but,  unlike  the  Greeks, 
death  was  their  favourite  infliction,  which  they  exercised  their 
ingenuity  in  rendering  as  cruel  as  possible  for  the  sufferer,  and  as 
brutalizing  as  possible  for  his  comrades,  who  were  employed  as 
executioners.  Tacitus,  in  his  wonted  pithy  style,  describes  at 
once  the  mode  of  punishment  and  its  effect.     The  soldiers  were 

*  Anthology,  1.  i.,  C.  5,  12. 

f  Plu^arcb,  Agesilaus,  t.  i.,  612: — a  curious  coiucideiice  witli  the  disgraceful  in- 
fliction recorded  in  Samuel,  x.  4. 
X  Diodor.  Sicul. 
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aucmblcd  rourul  the  tribunal  with  their  sworJs  tkawn :  the 
iesAcis  of  tlie  general  sedition  were  placed  on  a  »lnpe,  from  which, 
when  convicted,  each  was  thrown  headlong  : — '  Praeccps  dalui 
tructdahalur :  et  gaudebat  ca.'dihui  miles,  lanquam  semet  abtol- 

verel Ca»tris  trudbus  adhuc  non  minus  asneritale  remedii 

quam  scelcris  mcmoria.' — {Awiai.  i.  44.)  In  like  manner,  de- 
serters and  thieves  underwent  the  fustunrium.  or  death  by  cudgels, 
and  stoning  {Polyh.  vi.  35),  and  overwhelming  with  hurdles  {Liv. 
iv.  50),  and  various  Lormcnts,  '  acerbis  quaestionibus,  crudclibus 
supnhciis.*  Hurdles,  probably,  next  to  Btuncs,  were  the  most 
ready  weapons,  and  more  effectually  impeded  escape — 
*  Sub  craiini  u(i  jubeaa  sese  suppoui,  atque  eo 
X«apide»  ioipoiu  multui,  ulsese  nece&.'  ^{Ptea.  v.  3.) 

^'ct  amidst  these  savage  cruelties,  choi-acleristic  of  the  nation, 
there  is.  what  Bacon  calls,  '  a  wild  kind  of  justice/  observable  in 
their  treatment  of  deserters  at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war  : 
'  De  perfugis  gra\ius  quam  de  fofritivis  consultum.  Nominis 
Lalini  qui  erant,  securi  percussi :  Komani  in  crucem  sublati:* 
{Liv.  XXX.  43) — anticipating  the  distinction  made  long  after  by 
Cicero :  *  Neque  tarn  fugitivi  illi  a  domiuis  quam  tu  a  jure  el 
legibus.' — (G  I'cr.  c.  50.) 

This  merciful  decapitation,  this  crucifixion,  and  the  decimation 
of  whole  nrmics,  were  in  the  arbitrement  of  the  commander, 
wtlbout  appeal  {Polyb.  vi.  36).  Coinjmred  with  such  dreadful 
severities,  and  individual  despotism,  what  arc  tbe  much  vitupe- 
rated ili>ggings,  authorized  by  Acts  of  Parliament!  and  limited,  in 
their  application,  by  courts-martial  ?  Not  that  we  at  all  wisli  for 
the  continuance  of  such  a  punishment.  We  trust  that  the  public 
repugnance  to  it  may  leud  to  its  gradual  abolition,  through  a 
gradual  amelioration  in  the  moral  character  of  our  militants  both 
by  sea  and  laud — of  which  the  schools  now  extensively  estabhshed 
in  our  &hi[is  of  war  and  regiments  afTord  a  cheering  prospect; 
and,  as  a  step  to  this,  wc  may  hojie  to  see  the  late  merciful 
limitation  of  fifty  stripes,  at  one  inftiction,  soon  reduced  to  the 
Mosaic  u^aximum  of  forty,  or  the  cautious  Jcwisb  practice  of 
•  forty  sove  one.' 

Another  part  of  the  Roman  military  administration  well  de- 
serves to  be  notei].  Vegetius  (ii.  20)  designates  it  as  *  a  divine 
institution.*  The  soldier  having  his  food,  clothing,  and  arms  pro- 
vided for  him,  his  regulated  pay  was  small ;  but  supplementary 
gratuities,  called  donatives,  were  bestowed  occasionally  by  the 
comntauder- in-chief ;  and,  of  these,  one  half  of  each  soldiers 
share  wns  deposited  with  the  standard-bearer  of  his  company, 
that  it  might  not  be  squandered.  Tliis  was,  in  fact,  forming  a 
compulsory  deposit  in  a  Savings*  Bank,  which,  in  the  case  of 
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priEe-money  at  leut^  niigbt  be  advantageously  imitated  both  in 
our  aniiy  and  navy:— wc  believe  something  very  like  il  has  been 
long  adupted  in  a  lew  regiments — the  Stola  Greys  for  example — 
and  with  the  best  results.  Besides  its  other  manifest  bcncBts, 
the  plan  is  extolled  by  Vegetius  as  confirming  the  fidelity  of 
the  troops  to  their  standard,  and  exalting  their  courage  in  its 
defence.  And  may  w©  not  hope  for  some  repugnance  to  po- 
pular tumult,  some  loyalty  to  a  constitution,  under  the  protection 
of  which  above  a  million  of  our  inferior  classes  have  deposited 
their  little  hoards,  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  thirty  miUions 
sterling? 

Again:  Vegetius  slates  that  in  every  tent  of  ten  men,  with 
their  dccanus,  a  coffer  was  provided  to  receive  their  portion  of 
the  legionary  conlribulion  to  a  fund  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
burial,  and  the  rile  (so  all-important  in  the  heathen  estimation) 
was  superintended  by  the  survivors  of  the  contubernium.  Ami 
herein  our  '  Burial  Clubs  '  may  take  a  lesson.  For  their  ma- 
nagers, instead  of  themselves  nnnducling  the  funeral,  pay  a  sum 
(often  a  foolishly  extravagant  sum)  to  the  family,  who  ex]>end 
that,  and  generally  much  of  their  own,  in  absurd  paiade  and 
indecent  juuketijig.  And  would  that  this  were  nil!  But  wc 
have  lately  had  the  horrid  experience,  judicially  authenticated,  of 
parents  murdering  their  children,  in  order  lo  have  the  disposal  of 
the  'death-money.'  We  are  no  advocates  for  petty  legislation, 
but  surely  such  enormities  do  call  for  some  control. 

Yet  another  salutary  Ipssun  may  be  derived  from  the  practice 
of  the  ancients  in  disposing  of  their  dead.  Both  Greeks  nnd 
Romans,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  permitted  no  sepulture 
widiin  the  walls  of  cities.  The  XIL  Tables  specifically  pro- 
hibited it: — '  Homincm  niortuum  in  Vxhe  nc  sepelilo  neque 
urito.'  And  In  Greece,  instead  of  desecrating  their  temples,  as 
we  our  churches,  by  the  inluiiiintion  (»f  dead  bodios,  no  sepulture 
was  allowed  in  siffht  of  the  temple  of  Delos,  or,  in  later  times, 
on  the  island.  But  Lycurgus,  as  usual,  opposing  himself  to  all 
custom  ami  natural  fceliug,  enjoined  sc]>uUurc  within  Sparta,  iu 
order  lo  familiarise  his  people  with  images  of  death.  In  Rome, 
too,  there  was  one  singular  inconsistency  with  the  general  prac- 
tice, which  seemed  lo  imply  (as  with  the  Jews  and  many  other 
nations)  a  fear  of  contamination  from  the  dea<1.  Even  down  tn 
the  time  of  Augustus,*  one  of  the  seven  hills,  the  Hsquiline  (but 
still  on  the  outside  of  the  EsquilJne  gate)  was  appropriated  to  the 
interment  of  slaves  and  other  the  lowest  of  the  people;  and  there 
were  left,  vnhuried,  the  bodies  of  malefactors — just  as  now  in  many 
Oriental   cities  (Jerusalem  for  example)  the  slaughter*  bo  uses  are 

*  Horal.Sat.  L,  B,  10;  Varto  tie  Ui\%,  tot.,  v  o! 
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in  lUc  miiUt  of  the  place,  and  dogs  and  vultures  are  the  onlv  sca- 
veng:cr8.  The  Esquiline  was  the  most  unhealthy  spot  in  Rome 
till  Mifcenas,  obtaining  a  irrant  of  the  ground,  cleared  away 
the  nuisances;  and.  the  custom  being  abolished,  the  palace  and 
gardens  which  be  constructed  there  became  the  most  salubrious 
residence  in  the  city  ;  so  that  Augustus  and  Tiberius  resorted  to 
it  for  recruiting  iheir  health  (Sueum-,  Ant/.  7'2  ;  7Hh.  1.0).  Thus 
have  we  both  '  a  pattern  to  imitate,  and  an  example  to  deter.* 

We  must  here  conclude  our  observations  suggested  by  M. 
Becker's  highly  interesting  work :  some  notice,  however,  of  the 
translation  is  due  ti>  the  English  reader.  He  may,  we  think,  rely  on 
its  general  fidelity.  But  the  hint,  in  Mr.  Metcalfe's  preface,  of 
some  '  little  lopping/  and  of  *  two  volume:}  being  compressed  into 
one,*  will  hardly  convey  an  idea  of  the  degree  in  which  be  has 
abridged  Becker.  The  ICnglish  page  is  smaller  than  the  German, 
and  the  tyi>e  not  smaller;  yet  the  English  j>agcs  altogether  are 
only  792.  the  German  1779. 

'i'hc  style  of  ihc  translator  is  clear,  vigorous,  and  tlticnt.  But> 
as  the  dilTercnt  appcllaliuns  appended  to  his  name  in  the  lille- 
pc^es  of  18^15  and  1840  seem  to  indicate  his  being  a  young  man, 
we  shall  presume  to  offer  him  a  little  advice.  Let  him  not  mis- 
take occasional  vulgarity  of  expression  for  ease,  or  fashionable 
slang  (the  cant  of  '  the  great  vulgar')  for  elegance.  And.  al>ove 
all,  let  him  not  interlard  his  diction  with  French  phrases,  for 
which  any  master  of  English  would  find  ample  equivalents  at 
band.  lie  cannot  plead  the  example  of  his  German  author,  and 
such  *  patched  and  piebald  language'  can  only  expose  a  silly 
affectation  of  familiarity  with  a  foreign  tongue,  or  the  command 
of  but  a  scanty  vocabulary  iu  his  own. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  British  Costume.  A  complete  History  of  the  Drett 
of  the  Inhahitants  of  the  British  Islands.  Bv  J.  H.  Pianche, 
Esq.      With  Illustrations.     A  new  Edition.      Londim.      1847. 

2.  Costume  in  JCiiffiami.  By  F.  W.  Fnirholt.  F.S.A.  With 
above  six  hundred  Engravings,  drawn  on  wood  by  the  Author. 
London.      1845. 

3,  The  Book  of  Costmne^or  Amiah  of  Ftishio/t.  By  n  L;idy  of 
Rank.     Witii  numerous  Engravings.     Lomlon.     18'i6. 

IT  suited  UB  fur  centuries  to  circulate  a  well-turned  set  of 
fallacies  respecting  woman's  incapacity  for  keeping  a  secret 
— the  niotiie  bein;r  merely  thereby  to  secure  an  innocent  scape- 
goat, on  whom  to  lay  the  sliacne  of  our  own  indiscrelions.  Now 
we  are  too  happy  >yiicn  one  of  the  sex  will  coudescoud  to  become 

the 
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tlic  confiilnnlc  of  nny  sccrcis  wc  may  possess,  ami  feci  them 
lionomed  by  her  accpptance,  whether  she  keeps  them  or  no. 
For  centuries  we  ngrecd  thftt  education  was  a  JanG^erous  thin? 
for  her — only  because  we  felt  how  much  better  use  she  would 
make  of  it  llian  ourselves  :  and  Milton  taught  his  daughters  to 
pronounce  Greek  and  Latin,  so  that  they  mijht  read  the  classics 
aloud  for  his  pleasure,  but  forbade  their  understanding'  the 
meaning  of  a  word  for  their  own — for  whidi  he  deser\'ed  to  be 
blind.  Now,  wo  not  onlv  moke  them  welcome  to  help  themselves 
to  any  of  the  fruits  of  science,  or  flowers  of  literature,  as  plenti- 
fully as  they  please,  but  are  too  Iiappy,  as  all  Editors  and  Pub- 
lishers will  testify,  when  we  can  prevail  upon  them  lo  help  us 
as  well. 

There  is  one  fallacy,  however,  still  current  a^inst  woman, 
which  we  must  take  this  public  opportunity  of  renouncing-. 
A  certain  unpallant  old  Father,  soured  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  lot,  relieved  some  of  his  spleen  by  defining  woman  ^o^ov  piKi- 
Ko^ALiv — Anqlic^ — -an  animal  that  delights  in  finerv :  and  this 
saying,  naturally  soothing  to  disappointed  laymen  as  well  as  those 
of  the  l-'alher's  own  order,  continued  an  authority  even  to  the 
time  of  the  amiable  Spectator,  who  was  not  ashamed  to  quote 
it.  Wc  had,  nevertheless,  long  ago  serious  doubts  on  the  ve- 
nerable dictum:  and  are,  therefore,  the  more  obliged  to  the 
books  now  eniunerated — especially  that  which  being  written  by 
'  a  Lady  of  Rank,'  is  not  to  be  questi<mcd — for  the  accumulated 
evidence  ihcy  have  pniduced  in  favour  of  our  hesitation.  We 
think  they  liavc  made  it  pretty  clear  thai  in  all  that  apper- 
tains to  finery  in  dress,  the  sex  to  which  the  F-'alher  himself  be- 
longed has  not  only  always  kept  pace,  but  frcqucnlly  (mlstripped 
the  other:  and  that  whilst  our  poets,  moralists,  and  clergy  have 
been  satirising  and  denouncing  the  extravagancies  ami  absurdities 
of  female  apparel,  we  have  been  flaunting  and  strutting  away, 
under  cover  of  our  own  fire,  far  more  extravagant  and  absurd 
than  they.  It  results  from  Mr.  Blanche's  History  and  the 
other  meritorious  works  now  before  us,  ihal  in  our  own  fa- 
voured country  at  least  wc  cannot  point  to  tme  single  excess  or 
caprice  which  has  appeared  on  the  beautiful  person  of  woman, 
tliat  has  not  had  its  counterpart,  as  bad  or  worse,  upon  the 
ugly  body  of  man.  We  have  had  the  same  effeminate  stuffs — the 
same  fine  laces — the  same  rich  furs — the  same  costly  jewels. 
Wc  have  had  as  much  gold  and  embroidery,  and  move  tinsel  and 
trumpery.  We  have  worn  long  hair,  and  large  sleeves,  and  tight 
wniiiis,  and  full  petticoats.  We  havesported  stays  and  stomachers 
—  niufi's,  ear-  rings,  and  love-lorks.  Wc  have  rouge*l  and  patched, 
and  padded  and  laced.  Where  they  have  indulged  a  little  excess 
iu   oue  part,  we  have  broken  out  ten  times  worse  in  another.     If 
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they  bave  had  hcad-^lresses  like  the  moon's  crescent,  we  have  had 
shoes  like  a  rnm*s  liorn.  If  they  liavc  lined  their  petticoats  mth 
whalebone,  wc  have  stuffed  our  trunk-hose  with  bran.  If  they 
have  wreathed  lace  ruffs  round  their  lovely  throats,  we  have  but- 
toned ihcm  aboal  our  clumsy  legfs.  If  they  carried  a  little  mirror 
openly  on  their  fans,  wc  have  concealed  one  sUly  in  our  pockets. 
In  short,  wherever  we  look  into  the  history  of  mankind,  whether 
ihrousrh  the  annals  of  courtiers,  the  evidence  of  painters,  or,  as 
now.  through  the  condescending  researches  of  a  Lady  of  Rank, 
wc  find  two  animals  equally  fond  of  dress;  but  only  one  worth 
bestowing  it  on: — which  the  Greek  Father  doubtless  knew  as 
well  as  wo. 

In  this  ajre.  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  impugn  us  for 
any  ovcr-indulprence  of  this  propensity,-— the  male  costume  being; 
reduced  to  a  mysterious  combination  of  the  inconvenient  and  the 
unpicurelsque,  which,  except  in  the  light  of  a  retribution,  it  is 
pUTzlinjT  to  account  for.  Hot  in  summer — cold  in  winter — use- 
less either  for  keeping  off  rain  or  sun — stiff  but  not  plain — bare 
without  being  simple — 'Uot  durable,  not  becoming,  and  not  cheap. 
Man  is  like  a  corrupt  borough:  the  only  way  to  stop  the  c\*i]  has 
been  to  deprive  him  of  his  franchise.  He — we  mean  the  man  of 
civil  life — the  military  are  not  at  present  in  question — the  pekin  is 
no  longer  even  allowed  the  option  of  making  himself  ridiculous. 
Not  a  sinsrle  article  is  left  in  his  wardrobe  with  which  he  can 
even  make  what  is  calltnl  an  impression — a  cfinquesl  is  out  of  ihe 
question.  Each  taken  separately  is  as  absurd  as  the  emptiest 
fop  could  have  devised,  and  as  ugly  as  the  staunchest  Puritan 
conld  have  desired.  The  hat  is  a  machine  which  an  impartial 
Btranu'er  might  impute  a  variety  of  useful  culinary  purposes  to, 
but  would  never  dream  of  putting;  on  his  head.  His  stock  looks 
like  a  manacle  with  which  he  has  escaped  from  prison,  ur  his 
cravat  like  a  lasso,  with  which  he  h.is  been  caught  in  the  act. 
His  shirt-collars  may  be  entitled  to  their  name  of  vater-mi/rdem 
(or  father-murderers)  in  Cjcrmany,*  but  certainly  never  did  any 
other  execution  there  or  elsewhere.  His  coat  is  a  contrivance 
which  covers  only  half  his  person,  and  does  not  fit  that ;  whdc 
his  waistcoat,  if  a  strait  one,  would  be  an  excellent  restraint  for 
one  who  can  contentedly  wear  the  rest  of  the  costume.  I'jich 
article,  in  addition,  being  under  such  strict  laws,  that  whoever 
attempts  to  alter  or  embellish  only  gets  credit  for  more  vanity 
than  his  fellows,  and  not  for  more  taste. 

Not  that  the  exercise  of  taste  in  such  matters  is  by  any  means 
forbidden,  or  even  restrained,  in  us.     It  would  be  dreadful  if  it 
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were,  bping:,  ns  it  is.  a  powerful  instinct  in  nnr  naturr.  Tlir 
only  mistake  has  been,  and  nothing:  surely  hut  the  most  ejrrcgiouK 
conceit  could  have  led  us  into  it,  in  imagining;  it  was  ever  intended 
to  be  exercised  on  tmrseUcs !  Kven  if  woman  had  been  made  as 
np;ly  as  we,  she  would  still,  no  doubt,  have  been  the  object  of  our 
hijSfhest  intellectual  devoiion ;  hut  woman  was  made  *  excecd- 
ingrly  fair.'  a  rrealnre  not  only  fitted  for  all  the  deference  and 
homage  our  minds  could  bestow,  but  obviously  intended  for  the 
most  elegant  wardrobes  and  brilliant  trousseaus  our  pockets 
could  furnish  ;  entitled  on  every  principle  of  reason  as  well  as  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises  to  the  very  handsomest  Allowances  that  the 
parental  or  conjug:al  purse  can  possibly  affnrd. 

It  is  very  true  that  our  liberality  is  by  no  means  in  all  cases 
what  it  should  be  :  but  lot  no  woman,  therefore,  supjxjse  that  any 
man  can  be  really  indifferent  to  her  appearance.  The  instinct  may 
have  been  deadened  in  his  mind  by  a  slatternly  nejfligenl  mother, 
or  by  plain,  maiden,  low-church  sisters;  but  she  may  be  sure  it 
is  fkerc^  and,  with  a  little  adroitness,  capable  of  rev(\al.  Of  course 
the  immediate  effect  of  a  well-chosen  feminine  toilet  operates 
diiferently  in  different  minds.  In  some  it  causes  a  sense  of  actual 
pleasure;  in  others  a  consciousness  of  passive  enjoyment.  In 
some  it  is  intensely  felt  while  present;  in  others  only  missed 
when  gone.  None  can  deny  its  power  over  them,  more  or  less; 
or,  for  their  own  sakcs,  had  belter  not  be  believed  if  ihey  do. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  respjnsibiliiies  of  a  wife  In  this  de- 
partment are  verv  serious.  In  point  of  fact  she  dresses  for  two, 
and  in  neglecting:  herself,  virtually  defrauds  her  neighbour. 
Nature  has  expressly  assigned  her  as  the  only  safe  investment 
for  his  vanities;  and  she  who  wantonly  throws  them  back  from 
their  natural  course  deserves  either  to  sec  them  break  out  on  his 
own  person,  or  appear  in  that  of  another. 

But,  independent  of  the  plain  law  of  instinct,  there  is  one  for 
the  promotion  of  dress  among  ladies  which  may  be  plainer  still 
to  some — ^and  this  is  the  law  of  self  interest.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  bachelors  to  be  reslricicd  to  a  costume  which  expresses  no- 
thing beyond  a  general  sense  of  their  own  unfitness  lo  be  seen — 
since  they  can  be  safely  trusted  for  publishing  ihcir  characters  to 
the  world  with  thai  forwardness  which  is  their  chief  element — but 
heaven  forbid  that  the  spinsters  should  ever  take  to  the  same 
outward  neutrality.  With  their  habitual  delicacy  of  mind,  and 
resen'e  of  manner,  dress  becomes  a  sort  of  symbfilical  language 
— a  kind  of  personal  glossary — a  species  of  body  phrenology,  the 
study  of  which  it  would  be  madness  to  neglect.  Will  Honeycomb 
snys  that  he  can  tell  the  humour  a  woman  is  in  by  the  colour  of 
her  hood,     We  ^ii  farther;  and  maintain  tliat,  to  a  proficient  in 
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llie  science,  evcTj*  woman  walks  about  with  a  placard  on  whidi 
her  leading:  qualities  arc  ailvcrtiseil. 

If,  for  instance,  you  mecl  one,  no  matter  whether  pale  or  rosy, 
fat  or  thin,  who  is  nlnavs  noticeable  for  something  singular  and 
ontr^.  in  her  dress— a  lial  wilh  all  ihc  colours  of  the  riiinbow,  or 
of  a  new  colour  never  imagined  before — a  gown  so  trimmed  that 
she  cannot  lean  back  upon  it — a  cloak  so  cut  tliat  she  cannot  walk 
upright  in  it — a  new  kind  of  quilling  which  scratches  her  and 
catches  everybody  else — a  new  pattern,  which  blinds  the  <*_ves  to 
look  at — a  ficrihc  slrunjr  of  bends  from  Nova  Zembia — a  boa 
woven  of  feathers  from  New  Zealand — and  if.  further,  she  wear* 
them  all  wilh  a  piteous  dejected  look,  as  if  she  were  a  martyr 
to  the  service,  you  may  be  sure  that  this  is  a  shy,  timid,  weak 
soul,  who.  while  she  is  attracting  all  eyes  to  her  costume,  bos 
no  other  thought  than  how  she  may  best  escajie  observation. 
The  truth  is,  the  very  fear  that  would  keep  others  back  is  the 
spell  to  draw  her  on.  She  is  so  afraid  of  being  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  Mode,  that  she  plunges  into  the  most  singular  extreme  to  be 
perfectly  sure  she  is  in  it.  At  the  same  time  she  looks  upon 
Fashion  as  a  sort  of  awful  power,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  serve 
wilh  any  comfort  or  convenience  to  one's  self,  and  is  accordingly 
never  satisfied  that  she  is  perfectly  fashionable  unless  she  feels 
herself  perfectly  miserable  too.  This  is  a  prize  to  the  milliners, 
whose  insight  into  human  nature,  through  the  garb  it  wears,  is 
nil  for  our  argument,  and  who.  seeing  immediately  that  she  bos 
neither  taste  nor  judgment  of  her  own,  can  always  persuade 
her  to  lead  some  forlorn  hope,  called  '  the  very  last  fashion,* 
but  which  no  one  else  would  have  courage  to  be  first  in. 

Again^  if  after  this  unfortunate  has  passed  on  her  way  you 
meet  another  equally  as  extravagant  in' her  style,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  she  has  opinions  of  her  otvn,  and  tliose  of  a  most 
pronotu't:  kind  ; — if  she  wear  the  largest  pattern  and  the  gaudiest 
colours  upon  the  most  ordinary  material — or  ihe  highest  flounces 
upon  the  richest ; — if,  being  poor,  she  has  a  quantity  of  sham 
lace,  mock  fur,  or  false  jewellery — showing  that  her  object  is 
not  economy  but  display: — or  if,  being  rich,  she  mixes  up  the 
best  together — pearls  on  head,  cameos  on  neck,  and  diamonds  on 
stomacher: — if  she  disposes  her  hair  in  inordinate  long  curls,  or 
extraordinarily  curious  braids ; — and  if  beneath  a  skirt  which 
covers  an  incredible  circumference  *>f  ground,  or  beneath  a  body 
which  hardly  covers  any  space  at  all,  you  catch  glimpses  of  sub- 
tcxturcs  noilbcr  neat,  clean,  nor  fine — vou  may  guess  that  this  is 
a  very  vain  niid  vulgar  ^aoi,  and  probably  a  hold  one  too. 

Thirdly,  if  another  confronts  you,  more  decided  still  in  her 
outward  language  than  either  of  the  foregoing — who  seems  to 
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have  no  rule  of  fashion  except  that  of  depaitinp:  from  the  prevail- 
ing one — who  lins  lier  gowns  nUvavs  short  when  other  people's 
arc  lung,  or  vice  verm — poes  about  holding:  them  up  above  ihc 
hif^hest  walcr-nnaik  in  6ne  weather,  and  is  sure  to  be  always 
drabbled  in  wet — has  iho  vanity  to  sport  a  black  velvet  clasped 
across  her  forehead — the  sluttery  to  leave  her  ploves  unbuttoned 
— or  the  audacity  to  brave  dingy  black  or  dull  green  next  l»er 
skin — wears  her  hair  in  a  crop,  being  forty  years  of  age,  or  no 
cap.  being  bald  or  grey — puts  on  a  turban  to  drink  tea  with  two 
people,  or  an  innocent  while  frock  for  a  parly  of  two  hundred — 
she  is  what  is  called  a  woman  of  '  strong  mind/  in  other  words, 
of  very  coarse  manners — probably  a  radical,  certainly  a  dissenter, 
very  likely  somewhat  of  a  Bce]>tic. 

But  now  a  female  form  of  a  very  different  character  crosses 
our  path — we  follow  it  with  some  unccrlainty.  A  powerful  straw 
bonnet — or  a  massive  black  velvet  one.  A  knitted  shawl  of 
coarse  materials,  or  what  was  once  a  black  scarf,  with  a  deep 
frill  added  to  moke  it  a  mantilla.  A  gown  of  no  describablc 
type,  which  hangs  emptily,  and  slopes  in  towards  ihe  feel — a  stiff 
squirrel  boa  and  cotton  gloves.  This  figure  is  puzzling.  It  is 
not  a  maid-servnnt,  for  the  clothes  arc  more  c:^pcnsivc.  less  tasty, 
and  better  put  on.  It  is  not  an  old  woman,  for  the  step,  though 
demure,  is  elastic.  It  is  not  a  vulgar  woman,  fr>r  though  inde- 
scribablv  dowdv,  she  is  scrupulously  neat.  It  is  not  othenvisc 
than  a  lady,  though  there  is  not  the  slightest  ivish  evident  of 
being  thought  one.  We  look  in  her  face  this  once,  though  wo 
shall  never  require  to  do  so  again ;  and  there,  at  the  very  bottom 
of  that  hat,  we  discover  the  cold  mild  eye  and  headachy  com- 
plexion, indicative  of  the  lady  «>f  Puritan  or  Evangelical  prin- 
ciples. What  her  in-doors  morning  garb  is  we  do  not  know,  but 
should  think  she  has  none,  for  she  never  slays  at  home  ;  nor  her 
evening  dress,  for  w  p  are  not  admitted  to  those  circles,  but  under- 
stand that  it  consists  in  a  rnther  showy  but  truly  hideous  silk  dress, 
very  much  cut  and  caned  about  the  body,  and  wilb  the  same 
tendency  to  contract  towards  llie  base— with  the  same  squirrel 
boa  on  her  shoulders,  and  her  hair  very  ill  got  up  behind.  Still 
ihere  are  sonic  rcn>mmcndation5  to  this  dress  which  we  caimot 
pass  over.  It  may  make  a  woman  look  gloomy  and  unattractive; 
but  never,  what  is  much  worse,  pleased  and  vulgar.  There  is 
also  a  consoling  c(msideration  associated  wilh  it  in  the  mind. 
You  feel  that  there  has  been  no  rating  or  scolding  of  the  dress- 
maker ;  but  thai  when  the  dress  was  put  into  her  hamls,  the 
order  was  simply  given — --'  Make  it  ns  you  will — don't  ask  me— 
if  it  be  but  unbecoming  1  shall  be  satisfied.'  Becoming,  how- 
ever, ia  one  sense  will  that  garb  ever  be  in  which  charily  atiireth 
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liersnir.  \Vc  rouhlwish  rcrtatnly  that  this  clftsss  of  excellent 
ladies  would  either  dissent  entirely  from  the  estiblisbod  mode,  or 
else  conform  wiih  bolter  (jrace.  Still,  be  it  what  it  nifty,  now 
that  we  know  to  whom  the  costame  belong,  we  shall  over  look 
upon  it  with  respect. 

For  different  from  all  we  have  hitherto  reviewed,  are  the  dress 
doctrines  of  her  who  next  follows — though  not  so  easily  exem- 
plified in  details  as  in  generals.  The  6rst  study  seems  to  be  the 
becomin;;^ — her  second  the  good — her  third  the  fashionable — 
which,  if  it  be  lioth  ^khI  and  becomin<j,  it  always  is  or  may  be. 
You  see  this  lady  turning  a  cold  eye  to  the  assurances  of  shopmen, 
Bml  the  recommendaiions  of  milliners.  She  cares  not  bow  original 
a  pattern  may  be,  if  it  be  ugly,  or  how  recent  a  shape,  if  it  be 
awkward.  Whatever  laws  fashion  dictates,  she  follows  laws  of 
her  own,  and  is  never  behind  it.  She  wenrs  very  beautiful  things 
which  people  generally  8app<«e  to  be  fetched  from  Paris,  or  at  least 
made  by  a  French  milliner,  but  which  as  often  as  not  are  bought 
at  ihc  nearest  town,  and  made  up  by  her  own  maid.  Not  that  her 
costume  is  always  either  rich  or  new — on  the  contrary,  she  wears 
many  a  cheap  dress,  but  it  is  always  pretty,  and  mnny  an  old  one, 
but  it  is  always  good.  She  deals  in  no  gaudy  confusion  of 
colours — nor  does  she  afTect  a  studied  sobriety;  bat  she  either 
refreshrs  you  with  a  spirited  contrast,  or  composes  you  with  a 
judicious  harmony.  Not  a  scrap  of  tinsel  or  trumpery  appear* 
npon  her.  She  pnls  no  faith  in  velvet  bands,  or  gilt  buttons,  or 
twisted  cording*.  She  is  quite  aware,  however,  that  Uie  garnisli 
is  as  important  as  the  dress;  all  her  inner  borders  and  beading^ 
are  delicate  and  fresh,  and  should  anything  peep  out  which  is  not 
inlende<l  to  be  seen,  it  is  quite  as  much  so  as  that  which  ia. 
After  all,  there  is  no  great  art  either  in  her  fashions  or  her  ma- 
terials. The  secret  simply  consists  in  her  knowing  the  three 
grand  unities  of  dress — her  im  n  station,  her  own  age,  and — her 
own  p<iints!  And  no  woman  can  dress  well  who  does  not.  After 
this  we  need  not  say,  that  whoever  is  allraclcd  by  ibc  costume 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  wearer.  She  may  not  be  hand* 
•omCj  nor  accomplished,  but  we  will  answer  for  her  being  even 
tempered,  well  informed,  thoroughly  sensible,  and  a  complete 
lady. 

We  need  not  pursue  our  illustrations  further.  The  student 
who  has  accompanied  us  will  soon  find  oat  that  he  who  lounges 
may  read.  In  some  dresses  he  may  safely  invest  his  vanities,  or 
any  other  better  thing  he  may  happen  to  have  disengaged — irilh 
others  we  would  hardly  insure  his  purse. 

Of  course  there  are  a  number  of  the  sex,  espcciallv  among 
very  young  lathes,  who^  from  one  reason  or  another,  deficiencies 
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in  the  ]K)c1(et>  or  the  tyranny  or  taslelessness  of  those  put  in  au- 
thority over  them,  are  prevented  from  doing  justice  to  their  own 
tnlents  in  this  line.     *  But  then,'  as  Burns  says — 
'  There'*  something  in  their  gait 
Gars  ony  claea  look  wecl.' 

L^pon  the  whole,  a  prudent  and  sensible  man,  desirous  of '  look- 
ing before  he  leaps/  may  safely  prefiiraie  of  the  inner  lining  from 
the  outer  ftarment,  and  be  thankful  that  he  has  this,  at  least,  to 
go  hy.  Thai  there  are  such  things  as  female  pirates  who  bang 
out  false  lights  to  entrap  unwary  mariners,  we  do  not  deny.  It 
18  only  to  he  hoped  that  sooner  or  later  they  may  catch  a  Tartar 
on  their  coasts.  For  of  all  the  various  denominations  of  swindlers 
who  practise  on  the  goo<lness  or  the  weakness  of  mankind,  that 
wonmn  is  the  basest  who  is  a  dandy  during  conrlship  nnd  a 
dowdy  after  inaiTiage. 

As  regards  an  afFertation  not  unfrequent  in  the  sex — that  of 
apathy  towards  the  affairs  of  tlie  toilet,  we  can  only  assure  tliem 
for  their  own  saltes,  tliat  there  is  not  a  worse  kind  of  affectation 
going.  We  should  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  wljether  the  woman 
who  is  indifferent  to  her  own  appearance  he  a  woman  at  all. 
At  all  events,  she  must  be  cither  a  hardened  character,  or  an  im- 
mense heiress,  or  a  first-rate  beauty, — or  think  herself  one.  There 
might  be  instances,  like  the  fair  Eigiva,  of  women  having  been 
tyrannically  dis5gured  on  purpose  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
those  they  loved;  but  what  history  can  cite  the  woman  who  could 
voluntarily  dis5gure  herself  to  alienate  the  afTections  even  of  one 
she  loathed  ?  Klfrida  would  not  dress  herself  ill  even  to  save  her 
husband  Athelstane's  life ;  and  though  Miss  Strickland  sticks  to 
the  old  story  that  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  put  on  a  nngligent 
attire  in  order  to  divert  the  attentions  of  lulwanl  III. ;  yet,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  we  mnke  no  doubt  it  was  a  becoming  one. 

Another  foolish  habit,  which  we  have  remarke<l  ladies  to  in- 
dulgc  in,  is  that  of  stigmatizing  fashion  as  a  thing  of  whims  and 
caprices ;  which  works  in  a  blind  random  helter-skelter  way,  and 
drags  its  votaries  along  jnuch  in  the  same  manner.  Even  the 
*  Lady  of  Rank  '  has  passed  this  fallacy  without  examination,  and 
talks  of  'the  usual  absurdities  of  Fashion,' — '  of  llie  rapricious 
Gtxldess,'^'  of  Fashirtn's  amusing  itself  at  the  expense  of  her  vo- 
taries/ Scv,  &c.,  with  a  frequency  which  in  a  legislalrix  of  no  rank 
might  be  tiresome.  Now,  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  atten- 
tive student  will  soon  discover  that  Fashion,  like  the  animal  or 
vegetable  or  mineral  kingdom,  has  laws  and  boundaries  of  her 
own,  deep  sealed  in  the  nature  of  things;  and  that  if  she  he  a 
goddess  at  all,  she  is  one  of  very  regular  habits.  He  will  find 
that  she  always  preserrcs  certain  balances  and  proportions ;    that 
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wlirn  llic}  Iintl  great  farthinffales  ibey  bad  enormous  rufls ;  v.hcn 
tbey  bad  sbort  waisU  tbey  bad  low  foreheads ;  when  they  bad 
wide  sleCTcs  Uiey  had  wide  coiffures;  when  ibey  had  tight  sleeves 
ibcy  bad  small  heads — and  so  on.  Of  course,  in  the  time  of 
transition,  when  a  siruprple  is  takinp^  i)lace  between  the  plumagje 
that  is  casting  off  and  that  which  is  coming  on,  some  apparent 
confusion  may  occur — as  all  birds  are  shabby  in  their  mf»uUing 
season.  But  the  worst  discrepancies  arc  occasioned  by  one  class 
of  foolish  women  who  have  not  the  sense  to  he  off  with  the  old 
love  before  ihey  are  on  with  the  new,  and  try  to  combine  both 
the  old  chrysalis  and  the  new  wings  : — or  by  another  class^  female 
Noshes,  who  ignoranlly  mix  up  all  styles  of  architecture,  ond 
put  an  antique  portico  nn  to  a  nuidern  body.  ^Ve  merely  throw 
out  hints ;  but  the  subject  is  worth  a  systematic  investigation. 
That  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  fashion  in  dress  at  all, 
does  not  enter  intu  our  argument,  and  would  indeed  be  unworthy 
the  consideration  of  anv  rational  being.  \V  ith  fashion  in  thought, 
speech,  arts  and  sciences,  law,  physic^  politics,  and  religion,  the 
world  would  be  strangely  out  of  fashion  indeed,  if  there  were 
none  in  dress. 

But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject.  Having  thus  explained 
the  final  cause  of  dress  as  an  instmct  implanted  in  man,  and 
exercised  by  woman  sfdely  for  his  good,  let  us  endeavour  with 
ail  due  humility  to  say  something  about  the  experimental  de- 
purlmcnt. 

\Vc  are  inclined  tn  think  that  the  female  allirc  of  the  present 
day  is,  upon  the  whole,  in  as  favourable  a  slate  as  the  most  vehe- 
ment advot-ates  for  what  is  called  Nature  and  simplicity  could 
desire.  It  is  a  cfisiume  in  which  they  can  dress  quickly,  walk 
nimbly,  eat  plentifully,  stoop  easily,  loll  gracefully ;  and,  in  short, 
perform  all  the  duties  of  life  without  let  or  hindrfincc.  The  head 
is  left  t(»  its  natural  size — the  skin  lo  its  native  purity — the  waist 
at  its  proper  region — the  heels  at  their  real  level.  The  dress  is 
one  calculated  to  bring  out  the  natural  beauties  of  the  person, 
and  each  of  them  has,  as  far  as  we  see.  fair  pUy.  In  former  days, 
what  was  known  of  a  woman's  hair  in  the  cap  of  Henry  V'HI.*s 
time, — or  of  her  forehead  under  her  hair  in  George  U I  .*s  time, — 
or  of  the  slendemess  of  her  throat  in  a  gorget  of  Edward  L*s 
time, — or  of  the  fall  of  her  shoulders  in  a  welt  or  wing  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,- — or  of  the  shape  of  her  arm  in  a  great  bishop- 
sleeve  even  in  our  own  time?  Now-a-days,  all  these  pomls  re- 
ceive full  satisfaction  for  past  neglect,  and  a  woniau  breaks  upon 
us  in  such  a  plenitude  of  charms  that  we  h.trdly  know  where  to 
begin  the  catalogue.  Hair  light  as  silk  in  floating  curls,  or 
massive  as  marble  in  shining  coils.     Forehead  bright  and  smooth 
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as  molber-of-pparl,  and  arched  in  matchless  symmetry  by  its  own 
beautiful  drapery.  Ear,  which  for  cenliiries  liad  lain  concealed, 
set  on  to  the  side  of  the  head  like  a  delicate  shell.  Throat,  a 
lovely  stalk,  leading  the  eye  upward  to  a  UtveHer  flower,  and 
downwards  along  a  fair  sloping  ridge,  undulating  in  the  true  line 
of  beauty,  lo  the  polished  precipice  of  the  shoulder ;  whence,  from 
the  jwndant  calyx  of  the  shortest  possible  sleeve,  hangs  a  lovely 
branch,  smooth  and  glittcrina:  like  pale  pink  coral,  slightly  cun-ed 
towards  the  hgure,  and  Icrininating  in  five  taper  petals^  pinker 
still,  folding  and  unfolding  *  al  their  oivn  sweet  will,'  and  espe- 
cially contrived  by  Nature  to  pick  your  heart  clean  to  the  bono 
before  you  know  what  they  are  about. 

And  plenty  more  of  similar  charms,  '  dealing  destruction's  de- 
vastating doom*  to  all  who  are  not  Breproof.  Nor  need  you  even 
despair  of  seeing  the  feet,  which  at  this  our  happy  era  he  in  am- 
buscade only  the  more  securely  to  wound,  and  •  like  little  mice 
peep  in  and  out*  beneath  the  skirt's  deep  and  plentiful  folds. 
Nor  is  the  ankle  even  hopclcssj  if  you  arc  suflidently  attentive, 
and  if  it  be  worth  showing. 

The  present  dress  has  some  features  worth  dwelling  on  more 
minutely.  The  gnwn  is  a  goixl  thing,  both  in  its  nioining  and 
evening  form,  and  contains  all  necessary  elements  for  stiovving  oil' 
a  fine  figure  and  a  graceful  movement.  Till  lately  it  was  cut 
down  in  a  sharp  angle  low  in  front,  with  the  collar  running  down 
it,  which  made  the  throat  look  long;  now  it  is  closed  up  quite 
high  with  the  collar  sprouting  romid  it,  which  makes  the  throat 
look  round.  There  is  something  especially  beautiful  too  in  the 
expanse  of  chest  and  shoulder,  as  seen  in  a  tight  plain-coloured  high 
dress — merinos  or  silk — like  a  fair  sloping  sunny  bank — with  the 
long  taper  arms,  and  the  slender  waist  so  templing  and  conve- 
nient between  them,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  are  not  perpetually 
embracing  it  themselves.  Nor  is  this  effect  lost  in  the  evening- 
dress  ;  but  on  the  conirory  increased,  by  the  hertheM  carrying  out 
that  fair  sunny  bank  still  deeper,  or  rather  environing  it  with  n 
rich  ring  fence,  of  which  we  admire  the  delicacy  and  beauty,  though 
it  impedes  our  view  of  what  is  beyond.  Far  be  from  us  lo  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  mystery  of  the  bei'the — except  as  the  cestiis 
of  Venus  transferred  from  the  waist  to  the  shoulders.  We  men 
have  worn  almost  every  part  of  a  woman's  ilress,  so  that  scarcely 
one  sex  has  been  known  from  the  other;  but  thank  Heaven,  ibis 
at  all  events  has  remained  sacred.      No  man  ever  wore  a  berthe. 

And  iLenj  lo  let  our  eyes  fall  lower,  if  lliey  wilt,  the  long  full 
folds  of  the  skirt,  which  lie  all  close  together  ab<»vc,  like  the 
iluiings  of  an  Ionic  column,  as  if  loth  to  quit  that  sweet  waist, 
but  expand  gradually   below  as  if  fearing  to  fotler  those  faii7 
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feeL^and  ihe  genile  swinging  nf  ibe  robe  from  side  to  side,  like 
a  vessel  in  calmest  motion,  and  the  silver  whisper  of  the  trailing' 
silk  as  that  dear  one  slowly  approaclies.  the  hem  of  whose  gar- 
ment we  long  to  kiss.  Low  that  hem  and  close  to  the  gi-uond, 
but  ne  would  not  have  it  higher.  Let  the  foliage  sweep  the 
earlb.  rather  than  grow,  as  with  a  grazing  line  above  it.  And  if 
there  be  portions  of  this  vile  world — streets,  and  squares,  and 
crossings — too  impure  for  that  drapery  to  touch,  are  they  not 
doubly  so  for  those  feet  ? 

Flounces  are  a  nice  question.  We  like  them  when  they  wave 
and  flow,  as  in  a  very  light  material — muslin  or  gauze,  or  bar^&—' 
when  a  lady  h.ia  no  outline  and  no  ina^,  but  looks  like  a  reced- 
ing ang-cl,  nra  '  dissolving  \'iew  ;'  but  we  do  not  like  them  in  a  rich 
material  where  they  flop,  or  in  a  stiff  one  where  ihey  bristle ;  and 
where  they  break  the  flowing  lines  of  Ihe  petticoat,  and  throw 
light  and  shade  where  you  don't  expect  them.  In  short,  we 
like  the  gown  that  can  do'  without  flounces,  as  Josephine  liked 
a  face  that  could  do  without  whiskers  ;  but  in  either  case  it  must 
be  a  g(}od  one. 

The  plain  black  scarf  is  come  of  loo  graceful  a  parentage — - 
namely,  from  the  Spanish  and  Flemish  mantilla — not  \^^  consti- 
tute one  of  the  best  features  of  the  present  costume.  It  serves 
to  join  the  two  parts  of  the  figure  together,  enclosing  the  back 
and  shoulders  in  a  firm  dchnetl  outline  of  their  own,  and  floiving 
down  gracefully  in  front,  or  on  each  side,  to  mix  with  that  of  the 
skn't.  That  man  must  be  a  monster  who  could  be  impertinent 
to  a  woman  in  any  dress,  but  especially  to  a  woman  in  n  black 
srarf.  It  carries  an  air  of  self-respect  with  it  which  is  in  itself 
a  protection.  A  woman  thus  attired  glides  on  her  way  like  a 
small  close-reefed  vessel — light  and  trim — seeking  no  encounter, 
but  prepared  for  one.  Much,  however,  dej)ends  uprm  the  wear- 
ing— indeed,  no  article  of  dress  is  such  a  revealer  of  the  wearer's 
character.  Some  women  will  drag  it  tight  up  their  shoulders. 
and  stick  out  their  elbows  (which  ought  not  to  be  known  to  exist) 
in  defiance  at  vou — beneath.  Such  are  of  the  independent  class 
we  described,  with  strong  sectarian  opinions.  Others  let  it  hang 
loose  and  listless  like  an  idle  sail,  losing  all  the  beauty  of  the 
outline — both  moral  and  physical.  Such  ladies  have  usually  no 
opinions  at  all,  but  none  the  less  u  very  obstinate  will  of  their 
own. 

Some  few  of  what  are  now-a-days  called  inanliltas,  which  are 
the  cardinals  or  the  capucins  of  a  century  ago,  are  pleasing  and 
blameless.  A  black  velvet  one,  turned  up  with  a  broad  dull 
black  lace,  like  bright  metal  chnsed  with  dead,  is  very  good. 
Also,  when  mwiXe  of  plain  silk,  black  or  light-colouretl,  with  no 
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other  trimming  than,  in  milliners  language,  'the  own.*  Bui 
too  (tftea  these  articles,  of  which  an  endless  variety  exists,  are 
merely  maUc  the  vehicle  for  indulging  in  a  weakness  fur  fringe, 
gimp,  and  other  such  trumpery,  with  which  they  are  overloaded. 
Arui-hules  too  are  a  part  of  them  to  which  we  particularly  object. 
The  lady  behind  them  looks  as  if  she  were  sitting  in  the  stocks 
for  a  public  misdemeanor,  or  seeking  a  customer,  and  offering  her 
hand  through. 

Nur  is  a  shawl  a  recommendable  article.  We  mean  a  common 
sijuare  one.  Some  are  beautiful  in  quality,  and  others  too  unpre* 
tending  iu  pattern  to  be  criticised.  But  whatever  piece  of  dreu 
conceals  a  woman*s  figure^  is  bound  in  justice  to  do  so  iu  a  pic- 
turesque way.  This  a  shawl  can  never  do,  with  its  strict  uni- 
formity of  jKiltern — each  shoulder  alike — and  its  stiff  three- 
cornered  shajK!  behind,  with  a  scrnlt  of  pattern  standing  straight 
up  the  centre  of  the  bnck.  II  a  lady  sports  a  shawl  at  all,  and 
only  very  fulhng  shoulders  should  venture,  we  shuuld  recommend 
it  to  be  aUays  either  falling  ofl  or  putting  on,  wluch  produces 
pretty  action,  or  she  should  wear  it  up  <mc  shoulder  and  dowa 
the  other,  or  in  some  way  drawn  irregularly,  so  as  to  break 
the  uniformity.  One  of  the  faults  of  the  present  costume,  aji 
every  real  artist  knows,  is.  that  it  offers  too  few  dia^cmal  tines. 
Nothing  is  mure  picturesque  than  a  line  across  the  bust,  like  the 
broad  ribbon  of  the  garter  across  our  graceful  Queen,  or  the  looso 
girdle  sloping  across  the  hi|»t,  in  the  costume  of  the  early  I'lun- 
tagenets.  On  this  very  account  the  long  scarf-shawl  is  as  pic- 
turesque a  thing  as  a  lady  can  wear.  With  the  broad  pattern 
sweeping  over  one  shoulder,  and  a  narrow  one,  or  none  at  all  on 
the  other,  it  supplies  the  eye  with  that  irregularity  which  drapery 
requires ;  while  the  sJaniing  form  and  colours  of  the  border 
lying  carelessly  round  the  figure,  give  that  Lastern  idea,  which 
every  shawl  more  or  less  implies.  What  oriental  would  ever  wear 
one  straight  up  and  down,  and  uniform  on  both  sides,  as  our 
ladies  often  do  1 

The  female  hat  of  the  present  day  is  one  of  the  only  very  arti- 
ficial features,  and  will  pmtzle  future  costume-hunters  to  account 
for,  both  in  its  construction  and  its  use,  more  than  any  other  arlicio 
now  worn — if,  indeed,  any  memento  of  it  survive,  fur  it  is  unfit 
either  for  painting  or  sculpture.  It  is  come  of  a  bad  race — haviug 
nothing  to  do  with  the  large  Spanish  beaver — or  the  piclurcs<|ue 
chapeau  de paiile  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  straw  hat  at  all)— or 
the  celebrated  Cburchills  of  the  lust  century,  in  which  the  beau* 
tiful  sister  Gunnings  turned  ail  heads — but  from  a  combination 
of  the  frightful  machine  invented  lo  cover  the  high  tonjK't',  of 
tvhich  the  Quakeress  hat  is  a  living  relic,  and  the  srjuat,  flat,  pro- 
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jecting  caps  of  silk  or  gauze,  trimmed  \vitb  bows  and  feathers^ 
which  ac<Hnnpanied  the  law  coiffure  and  sliort  waist  of  lli(»  com- 
numceiiieal  uf  this  ccntur)' ;  from  which  latter  arose  the  coafusjou 
of  terms  between  the  French  bonnet  and  the  English  bonnet.  Not 
but  what  a  li.it  of  the  present  day  is  berominsj  enough  to  some,  as 
any  franie-wurk  filled  with  laces,  ribbons,  and  flowers  round  a 
pretty  face  must  be — but  it  is  at  best  an  unmeaning  thinsr,  without 
any  character  of  its  own,  and  never  becoming  to  any  face  that  has 
much. 

There  is  one  of  the  race,  however,  for  which  we  must  make 
special  exception — not  for  its  native  beauties  alone,  its  polished 
glisteninpf  circles,  and  delicate  neutral  tints,  but  for  a  deep  myste- 
rious speil,  exercised  both  over  wctirer  and  spectator,  in  which  it 
stands  unrivalled  by  any  other  article  of  female  attire — we  mean 
the  piain  straic  hat.  From  the  highest  to  tlie  lowest  there  is  not 
a  single  style  of  beauty  with  which  this  hat  is  not  upon  the  best 
understanding.  It  refines  the  homeliest  aud  composes  the  wildest 
—it  gives  the  coquettish  young  lady  a  liltlc  dash  of  demureness, 
and  the  demure  one  a  slight  touch  of  coijuetry — it  makes  the 
blooming  beauty  look  more  fresh,  and  the  pale  one  more  interest- 
ing— ^it  makes  ihc  plain  woman  look,  at  all  events,  a  lady,  and  the 
lady  more  lady-like  still.  A  vulgar  woman  never  puts  on  a  straw 
bonnet,  or  at  least  not  the  straw  bonnet  we  have  in  our  eye ;  while 
the  higher  the  style  of  carriage,  and  the  richer  the  accompanying 
costume,  the  more  does  it  seem  in  its  native  element;  so  much  so, 
that  the  most  aristocratic  beauty  in  the  land,  adorned  in  every 
other  respect  with  all  that  wealth  can  purchase,  taste  select,  or 
<lelicacy  of  person  enhance,  may  not  only  hide  her  lofty  heail  with 
perfect  propriety  in  a  plnin  straw  hat.  but  in  one  plainer  and 
coarser  still  than  a  lower  style  of  woman  would  venture  to  wear. 
I'hen  all  the  sweet  associations  that  throng  about  it ! — pictures  of 
happy  childhood,  and  unconscious  girlhood — thoughts  of  blissful 
britbl  tours,  and  of  healthy  country  life! — and  of  childhotxl,  girl- 
liiMid,  lours  and  life  such  as  our  own  sweet  country'  can  alone  give. 
For  the  crowning  association  of  all  consists  perhaps  in  this — that 
the  genuine  straw  bonnet  stamps  the  genuine  Englishwoman — no 
other  country  can  produce  either  the  hat  or  the  wearer. 

But,  after  all,  in  all  these  important  matters  of  dress,  however 
recommendahlc  some  of  these  details  may  separately  be,  it  is  a 
lady's  own  sense  on  which  their  proper  application  depends. 
She  did  not  choose  her  own  face  and  figure,  but  she  docs  choose 
her  own  dress,  and  it  should  be  ordered  according  to  them. 
Attention  to  a  few  general  rules  would  prevent  a  groat  many  ano- 
malous appearances:  ft>r  instance,  u  woman  should  never  be 
dressed  too  Utile,  nor  a  gu'l  loo  much-^noi-  should  a  stumpy 
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figure  Attempt  Urge  patterns,  nor  a  bad  walker  flounces — nor  a 
short  throat  carr}'  feathers,  nor  high  shoulders  a  shawl — and  so 
on.  Rut,  as  wc  have  just  said,  every  woman  in  the  world  may 
wear  a  plain  straw  hat. 

Enough  has  been  said  now  to  show  that  the  general  elements 
of  female  costume  were,  upon  the  whole,  never  more  free  from  the 
reproach  of  artificiality  or  disguise,  or  more  adapted  to  give  full 
scope  to  the  natural  charms  of  youth  and  beauty.  Still,  before 
quitting  the  subject,  there  remains  something  to  be  suid  on  the 
other  side:  for  our  arguments,  in  milliner  phraseology,  '  can  bear 
turning,'  being  of  that  peculiarly  immoral  texture  which  they 
coolly  designate  as  having  'neither  wrong  side  nor  right.* 

Of  course,  to  the  inward  eye  of  the  linagination  the  mere  name 
of  woman  presents  a  vision  clothed  in  perpetual  youth  and  loveli- 
ness, or  floating  in  a  region  too  far  above  us  to  know  precisely 
how  she  is  clothed  at  all.  But  to  the  outward  eye  of  the  senses, 
which  acts  as  man  of  business  to  the  inner,  bothering  it  with  jiar- 
ticulars  it  never  wants  to  know,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there 
are  some  of  these  nsions  which  appear  not  beautiful,  and  many 
by  no  means  young.  Tliis  being  the  case,  a  costume  expressly 
adapteil  for  the  display  of  natural  charms,  is  hard  upon  thoac 
who  never  Lad  any  to  begin  with,  or  who  have  parted  com- 
pany with  them  some  time  ago.  It  is  like  setting  a  fine  stone 
and  an  ordinary  one  both  equally  transparent — forgetting  tliat 
what  tests  the  beauty  of  the  one  only  betrays  the  defects  of  the 
other,  which  a  little  dexterous  foil  might  hide.  Every  jeweller  will 
tetl  you  that  it  is  the  inferior  stones  which  depend  most  on  the 
setting — first-rate  ones  may  stand  on  their  own  merits.  We  have 
seen,  for  instance,  some  grey  pearls  produce  a  most  beautiful  effect 
in  a  brilliant  setting  of  red  and  green  enamel,  which,  strung  plainly 
like  ihe  Salisbury  necklace,  would  have  been  frigbtlul.  I^rcss, 
by  the  same  rule,  is  the  setting  of  our  sweet  human  pearl  : — 
each  delicate  and  precious,  and  but  increasing  in  beauty  and  value 
the  long-er  and  the  closer  they  are  worn;  though  not  all  valuable 
or  beautiful  alike  to  that  same  vulgar  outward  eye  which  knows 
nothing  of  a  jewel  hut  its  market-price.  For  the  young  and  the 
lovely  dress  is  of  no  importance :  they  may  wear  what  they  please, 
and  the  less  perhaps  the  better.  The  tappa  girdle  of  the  nymphs 
of  the  Marquesas  would  be  enough  for  them — but  a  jappa  girdle 
itself  would  hardly  embarrass  the  old  and  the  plain  more  than  a 
st}le  of  dress  which  presumes  them  to  be  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  'Tis  for  them,  then,  aloue,  that  dress  should  be  stttdied. 
Where  is  the  advantage  of  a  natural  coiffure  where  there  are 
neither  curls  like  silk,  nor  coils  like  marble  to  display  ?^ — where 
is  the  policy  of  a  plain  simple  gown  exhibiting  the  whole  contour 
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of  the  6gure,  when  there  are  only  anglei  lo  b«  wen  instead  of 
undulations,  anil  shady  hoUows  instead  of  aunny  banks?- — or  the 
advantage  of  uncovering  an  car  which  ii  less  like  a  delicete 
shell  than  some  puisonous  funpus  ? — or  of  showinsf  an  arm  which 
may  be  like  a  stii-k.  but  certainly  not  of  pink  coral  ? 

Far  more  wisdom  is  there  in  concealing  natural  deficiencies 
than  in  bringing  them  lo  light ;  and  some  *)f  the  old  costumes, 
however  absurd  and  unnatural  they  may  now  appear,  not  only 
possessed  this  merit,  but  likewise  developed  much  beauty  and 
character  in  faces  which  now-a-day»  are  thought  to  have  none. 
The  old  head-dresses  were  particularly  recommendable  for  this. 
The  reticulated  head-drets.  or  crexpine — a  gold  caul  in  which  the 
hair  waa  enclosed,  sometimes  with  a  fillet  round  the  forehead  and 
under  the  chin,  or  a  veil  hanging  from  the  liark — was  far  more 
becoming  to  a  majority  of  facc^8  than  the  scanty  hair  which  in  this 
country  the  bad  management  of  a  former  generation  lias  too  gene- 
rally bequeathed  to  the  present.  I'he  enormous  horned  struc- 
tures, too,  which  towered  upon  a  woman's  head  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  century — some  of  them  starting  straight  from  the 
forehead^  and  outlining  the  upper  part  of  the  face  firmly,  with  the 
drapery  pendent  on  each  side — for  instance,  as  seen  in  the  fine 
effigy  of  Lady  de  Thorpe,  AsliwelUhorpe  Church,  Norfolk — 
these,  too,  gave  a  grandeur  and  dignity  to  countenances  which 
in  their  present  self-dependent  state  look  mean  or  peculiar. 
The  hair,  it  is  true,  was  turned  to  no  account  except  on  bridal 
or  coronaUon-ilays ;  hut  because  a  few  ladies  have  fine  hair, 
must  all  be  compelled  to  uncover?  Every  fancy-ball  brings 
out  some  striking  or  interesting  face,  generally  in  some  such 
head-dresses  ns  these,  which  the  day  before,  seen  in  its  own 
scanty  native  suit,  was  overlooked  as  pfain.  And  such  faces  are 
usually  of  far  higher  character  than  thuso  which  attract  by  mere 
prcttincss  of  complexion  or  brightness  of  eye.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  grand  Italian  contadina,  strip  her  of  her  tavaylia  and  fpilkty 
and  put  her  into  an  English  abigail's  costume.  An  artist  may 
discover  some  latent  beauty,  but  the  majority  would  condemn  her 
as  heavy,  dingy,  and  decidedly  plain.  Or  look  nearer  home  at  the 
Aewhaven  fishwoman,  who,  seen  '  every  lawful  day  '  in  her  cap 
of  Norman  extraction,  with  a  bright  coarse  handkerchief  thrown 
carelessly  at  the  back  of  it,  exhibits  always  a  fine  strongly-marked 
countenance,  ami  often  a  very  handsome  one :  and  sec  the  same 
woman  on  Sunday,  in  a  silk  or  velvet  hat,  with  all  due  appurte- 
nance of  blonde  lappets  and  artificial  flowers,  and  \ou  no  longer 
recognise  the  common  unmeaning  face,  which  has  lost  all  its  real 
character  in  the  attempt  lo  assume  one  utterly  foreign  to  it. 

Certain  it  is  there  is  no  greater  mistake  or  more  serious  loss  to 
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art  than  in  habiting  alt  classes  in  one  and  the  same  costume^  as 
now  done  in  England.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  same  form  of 
garment  which  is  adapted  to  the  rich  and  delicate  materials,  and 
the  slight  figure  of  the  woman  who  lives  at  ease,  should  suit  the 
rough  textures  and  clumsy  make  of  the  woman  who  lives  by 
labour  !  The  very  association  of  ideas  would  Dlonc  destroy  all 
|K)ssibility.  1 1  is  this  which  defrauds  our  lower  class  of  women 
of  all  style  of  beauty  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  the  world  of  on 
incalculable  number  of  6ne  living  pictures.  la  point  of  fact, 
an  English  peasant  woman  in  her  best  garb,  however  comely  she 
may  be,  only  reminds  us  of  a  coarser  featured,  worse-dressed 
lady.     She  ought  not  to  remind  us  of  a  tady  at  all. 

But  neither  the  plain  woman  nor  the  poor  woman  suffer  so 
severely  by  this  state  of  things  as  another  class  to  whom  we  have 
slightly  alluded — those  advanced  and  advancing  in  life.  The  pre- 
sent style  of  dress  is  worse  even  than  your  economist's  beau  ideal 
of  a  Poor  Law,  for  it  makes  no  provision  at  all  for  the  infirmities 
of  age.  An  old  woman,  now-a-days,  literally  does  not  know  how  to 
dress  herself:  and  many  wc  have  the  honour  of  meeting  in  so- 
cieiy  display  in  their  appearance  symptoms  of  a  perplexity  of  mind 
on  this  point  which  at  their  time  of  life  must  be  very  bad  for  them. 
Altogether  iheyare  very  hardly  dealt  with.  Of  course  it  can  be  no 
pleasure  to  them  to  exhibit  the  empty  nests  of  charms  which  have 
Long  taken  wing — fur  the  attenuated  to  reveal  an  outline  which  has 
lost  all  roundness — or  for  the  corpulent  to  uncover  a  surface  which 
has  lost  all  freshness  ;  and  it  is  doubly  distressing  to  think  how 
very  little  pleasure  the  world  has  in  seeing  either.  Instead  of 
being  the  most  welcome  sitter  that  can  enter  his  studio,  an  old 
woman  is  now  loo  often  one  the  cleverest  artist  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with.  How  is  he  to  treat  a  subject  which  appears 
before  him  with  December  in  her  face  and  May  in  her  costume — 
with  faded  eyes  and  eyebrows,  and  dark  glossy  tresses  above  them 
— fallen  oulourlcss  checks,  and  bright  roses  beside  them — wi- 
thered throat  and  neck  covered  only  with  a  necklace  or  a  vel- 
vet band^  which  calls  aloud  for  stout  silk  above  and  good  flannel 
below  it^ — a  fijjure  either  shrunk  and  mummified,  or  heavy 
and  unwieldy,  but  all  scrupulously  shown  !  If  he  paints  her  ex- 
actly as  she  is,  he  paints  a  monstrously  absurd  thing  :  if  he  suits 
the  face  to  the  roses,  and  the  neck  to  the  necklace,  he  does  not 
paint  her  at  all.  In  either  case  he  makes  no  picture  of  what 
might  be  the  most  picturesque  thing  in  the  world.  I^dy  Mory 
Wortley  says  that  age  and  ugliness  are  inseparable  —  being 
arrogant  herself  with  youth  and  beauty,  and  everything  else 
that  could  heighten  either ;  but  wc  deny  the  proposition  in  tolo. 
Some  women  are  never  good-looking  at  all  till  they  are  old — all 
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have  a  right  divine  to  the  pictoresqae  by  the  very  nature  of  old 
age — and  a  few,  whom  we  have  been  privileged  to  know,  have 
been  the  loveliest  objects  mind  or  eye  could  dwell  upon. 

Let  us  luuk  for  a  moment  at  the  portrait  of  the  old  woman  who 
is  an  old  wonun  indeed.  See  the  plaited  border,  or  the  full  ruche 
of  the  cap,  white  as  snow,  circhng  dose  rouml  the  face,  as  if  jealoos 
to  preserve  the  oval  that  a^e  has  lost ;  the  hair  peeping  from  be- 
neath, Bner  and  more  silken  tlian  ever,  but  white  as  that  b<:irder. 
or  ^ey  as  the  shadow  thrown  by  it ;  the  complexion  withered  and 
faded,  jet  being  relieved,  as  Nature  has  app>inled  it  to  be.  by  the 
still  more  faded  tints  of  the  hair,  in  a  certain  degree  delicate  and 
fresh;  the  eyes  with  most  of  their  former  fire  extinguished,  still, 
surrounded  only  with  the  chastened  hues  of  age.  brighter  than 
an)lhing  else  in  the  face ;  the  face  itself,  lined  with  deep  wrinkles, 
but  not  one  that  the  painter  would  spare ;  the  full  handkerchief, 
or  rich  bustling  laces  scrupulously  covering  neck  and  throat,  re- 
minding us  that  the  modesty  of  her  youth  has  survived,  though  not 
its  charms ;  some  deep  sober  shawl  or  scarf,  which  the  French 
rightly  call  'ie  drapeau  de  vieiUe  femme,'  carefully  concealing  the 
outline  of  the  figure,  though  not  its  general  feminine  proportions — 
all  violent  contrasts,  as  all  violent  passions,  banishetl  from  the 
picture,  but  a  harmony  in  their  place  which  is  worth  them  all. 

Think  also  of  the  moral  charm  exercised  by  such  a  face  and 
figure  over  the  circle  where  it  belongs — the  hallowing  influence 
of  one  who,  having  performed  all  her  active  part  in  this  world, 
now  takes  a  passive,  but  a  nobler  one  than  any,  and  shows  us  how 
toffroio  old : — who,  having  gone  through  all  the  progressive  periods 
of  life,  and  their  accompan^'ing  rank  in  the  estimation  of  mankind 
— the  palmy  days  of  youth  and  admiration — the  working  time  of 
cares  and  consequence — the  honourable  maturity  of  experience 
and  authority^ — now  casts  them  all  aside,  and  asserts  a  far  higher 
claim  to  our  respect,  namely,  the  simple  fact  of  her  age ;— who 
knows  that  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  sec  and  hearts  to  feet,  her 
silver  locks  are  more  precious  than  the  most  golden  tresses  money 
could  purchase — her  pale  check  more  interesting  than  the  finest 
bloom  art  could  simulate — her  modest  coverings  more  attractive 
than  the  most  wonderfully  preserved  remains  of  beauty  she  could 
cxhiljil^her  whole  venerable  aspect  of  age  more  lovely  than  the 
very  best  imitation  of  youth  she  couUl  possibly  get  up; — who  not 
only  makes  old  age  respectable  and  lionourable,  but  even  enviable 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  still  toiling  in  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day. 

Why  is  so  sweet  a  picture  and  so  edif\ing  a  lesson  not  oflener 
seen  in  our  circles? — why  are  we  tried  with  the  unbecoming  ap- 
pearance of  those  who  won't  be  old  and  can't  be  young,  and  who 
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forfeit  Ihe  respect  it  is  so  painful  to  witbliold  ?  There  is  soinc' 
tbing*  preposterous  in  the  mere  idea  of  any  rational  being  studiously 
denying  what  it  is  her  hi<»hest  interest  to  assert :  as  well  might 
a  banker  not  wish  for  credit,  or  a  |M)el  for  fame,  or  a  preacher  for 
belief,  or  an  heir  for  his  inheritance,  or  a  statesman  for  place,  as 
age  not  wish  for  reverence.  Doubtless  if  there  were  any  way  of 
making  old  people  young,  either  in  looks  or  anything  else,  it 
would  be  a  delightful  invention  ;  but,  meanwhile,  juvenile  dressing 
is  the  last  road  we  should  recommend  them  to  lake.  She  who 
is  ashamed  to  wear  a  costume  as  old  a^  herself^  may  rely  upon  it 
she  only  looks  older  than  her  costume. 

Of  course  there  are  many  who  belong  to  this  class  more  from 
necessity  than  choice,  and  who  simply  do  as  others  do,  whatever 
the  fashion  may  be — also  many,  or  most,  we  would  hope,  who  are 
irreproachable  on  the  score  of  propriety,  however  they  may  fall 
short  of  our  standard  of  the  picturesque.  But  why  should  they 
not  unite  both?  It  is  so  obvious  that  the  walls  of  an  old  hall 
should  be  hung  with  fine  heavy  tapestry,  instead  of  being  covered 
with  flimsy  paper,  or  faced  with  modern  scagliola. 

Tlie  French,  wc  must  say,  arc  much  cunninger  than  we  in  this 
matter.  Indeed  they  know  how  to  unite  the  very  highest  effect 
oi  fashion  with  a  religious  observance  of  the  decorum  due  to  years. 
Whenever  one  does  see  in  an  English  assembly  an  ancient  lady 
who  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  her  time  of  life,  and  yet  pleases 
as  a  sjyiemhd  picture,  ten  to  one  but  your  neiglil>our  whispers — 
'  Ilow  like  the  Faubourg!'* 

If  all  ages  are  to  dance  to  one  tune,  it  should  be  a  minuet 
and  not  a  jig.  If  there  is  to  be  but  one  standard  of  garb, 
we  are  bound  in  duty  to  consider  the  grandmother  first.  The 
grand-daughter  will  not  look  so  ill  in  her  close  kerchief  as  she 
in  the  girl's  low  dress.  It  is  invidious,  too,  to  fix  any  time  for 
drawing  the  line  between  iheni.  No  one  likes  to  tell  their 
years,  except  the  impertinently  young,  or  the  wonderfully  old, 
and  no  one  need  if  they  do  not  belie  them  in  other  respects. 
The  certain  age,  too,   which    is  the  true   Rubicon,   requires  the 
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I  uerertUelcM  leave  the  rerjr  wotit  oipocl  of  feniAle  old  b^  to  ibe  iron  pni 
ullioreu: — *  Aux  mcIavu  de  la  mode,  ()iiaiid  loiite  jotiiMiuic«  d'atnoui- 


•  \Vf  miut 
uf  ft  French  am 

projirc  ett  riilev'^r,  (juuiil  luut  inlirSt  de  pMtioa  e«t  ravi,  il  r««1«  ]HMir  plauits  le 
tnotivcmvur,  U  clatrc  iln  luiires,  1«  iKnitdoitnenifiit  de  la  fculr.  A|>rit  toui  let  ivvra 
de  I'amQur  uu  de  I'ambilioir,  tub«iste  ciiCDre  le  b«>om  dt^  hnuTf,  At  vciller,  de  dire  : 
j'y  4^ti\s  /iter,  j^  irrai  tlttnain.  Celt  tin  Itisle  t^j^clacle  que  crlui  de  co  femme* 
fietriL-s  qui  cocbent  leun  tidea  lou*  dra  fleun,  et  cuoruri)ieiit  leurs  fruuU  hives  d« 
diamaiii  et  de  ptiintet.  Ctiei  ellri  tiiut  eat  fuux — lu  laille,  le  tvlut,  lea  cbrveux,  la 
uiinnr.  Chft  cIIm  lout  Mt  iriste  — la  porure,  le  fard,  la  gaiel£.  S|jeclrea  (ehanpit 
aux  «atunial«s  d'uite  autre  tfpoqu*,  elles  Tieniieiit  a'asMuir  aux  Uuiqueta  d'aujauidliui, 
cotnme  pour  dcnncr  k\a,  jeuneueurie  tiiale  Icfou  de  philtMO{)hic^-coinnie  pour  lui 
dire ;  t'ett  ainti  qut  vont  pastfrtz,' 
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most  courage  of  all  to  arovr.  The  conventual  dresses  of  tbe  old 
Catholic  times,  which  were  assumed  equally  by  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  world  ns  by  those  who  quitted  it,  were  an  admirable 
assistance  in  settling  this  j>oint.  A  total  change  is  easier  than  a 
partial;  and  when  a  lady  of  the  olden  time  found  her  secular 
garment  no  longer  so  becoming  to  her  as  it  had  been,  she  threw 
it  off  altogether,  and  suffered  no  mortification  in  assuming  a  garb 
which  was  no  positive  blazon  of  age,  though  the  greatest  accom- 
modation to  it. 

Let  no  one  think  we  exaggerate  the  importance  of  dress.  As 
far  as  we  see,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  proved  to  be  half  so 
imjwrtant.  Whether  we  visit  old  countries,  or  discover  new,  or 
read  history,  or  study  mankind  umler  this  aspect  or  that,  but  one 
and  tbe  same  result  invariably  presents  itself,  vi?^  that  human 
nature,  in  all  times  and  in  all  latitudes,  is  found,  has  been  found, 
and  will  ever  be  found  with  the  same  wants  and  wishes,  passions 
and  propensities,  prumises  and  disappointments — -only  in  a  dif- 
ferent dress : — that,  as  the  author  of  Sartor  Rcsarius  would  say, 
Man  is  the  same  clothes-horse,  whether  painted  in  the  high  ruff  of 
Zucchero,  or  in  the  low  collar  of  Sir  Joshua. 

In  a  portrait- painter  this  is  especially  apparent.  Difference  of 
costume  is  to  him  what  difference  of  scenery  is  to  the  landscape- 
painter  It  is  not  all,  but  it  is  a  great  portion  of  that  which 
makes  a  Gainsborough  not  a  Holbein,  and  a  Cuyp  not  a  Cluude. 
It  is  as  mudi,  and  mure  perhaps,  the  rigid  stuffs  which  made 
Holbein  stiff,  and  the  ilowing  draperies  which  made  Vandyke 
graceful,  or  vice  versa.  The  portrait-painter,  too,  is  after  all  the 
only  real  authority  for  the  true  spirit  of  a  costume.  Missals  and 
monuments,  and  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  and  the  Harleian  manu- 
scripts will  furnish  cunous  details  for  the  antiquary,  and  such  a 
satirist  as  Hogarth  absurd  eilrcmrs  for  the  critic ;  but  it  is  the 
general  portrait-artist  that  can  alone  steer  between  the  hobby  of 
an  individual,  or  the  fashion  of  a  season,  and  give  us  that  prevail- 
ing effect  under  which  the  costume  of  a  period  should  be  viewed. 

Holbein  is  our  earliest  aulhority  for  the  real  every-day  aspect 
of  English  society.  In  his  lime  that  principle  of  deference  iot 
age  was  in  vogue  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  recom- 
mend. People  starle<l  with  the  supposition  that  fifty  yeairs  and 
upwards  was  the  only  sensible  time  of  a  woman's  life;  and  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  younger  had  to  make  the  best  uf  it, 
being  probably  assisted  by  some  suspicion  that  the  greater  the  dis- 
parity between  themselves  and  their  costume  I  he  better  they  looked. 
The  dress  of  the  majority  of  Holbein's  portraits  is  of  all  others 
best  adapted  to  secure  an  honourable  retreat  for  waning  charms. 
Beneath  the  stern  buckler  of  the  deep  stomacher  it  mattered  not 
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what  kind  of  shape  lay  concenleil,  for  all  were  reduced  to  the 
same  level.  Beneath  the  stiff  diamond'Shaped  cap — closed  care- 
fully between  the  edge  and  the  temples  with  g^old  tissue — it  was 
all  one  whether  the  hair  was  thick  or  thin,  black,  red,  or  white, 
for  none  at  all  was  seen.  The  high  make  of  the  dress  cm  back 
and  thoulderfl  coyered  what  mig:hl  be  very  beautiful  in  the  bride, 
but  prevented  a  deal  of  rheumatism  in  the  matron.  The  modest 
and  becoming  partlet — a  kind  of  habit-shirt  made  of  good  stout 
opahe  materials — filled  up  ail  the  space  the  gown  left  bare,  and 
buttoned  high  up  the  throat  with  embroideretl  collar  or  frill.  The 
handkerchief,  fastened  ujK>n  the  back  of  the  c^ip  in  odd  clumsy 
folds  which  puzzle  costume-hunters  to  account  for,  could  be  let 
down,  as  it  had  been  generally  worn  in  the  pro'ious  reign,  snug 
and  warm  round  the  shoulders,  and  kept  out  many  a  draft.  The 
sleeves  were  full  and  close  down  to  the  wrists,  with  a  rufHc  half 
covering  the  hnnd,  while  all  tell-tale  outline  was  effectually 
slopped,  as  in  Holbein's  drawing  of  the  buxom  old  Lady  Butts, 
by  a  short  mantle  edged  with  fur.  The  cap  more  es-pecially 
favoured  those  whom,  now-a-days,  we  consider  the  worst  treated. 
The  decided  colours  of  its  materials,  the  jewels  along  the  border, 
and  the  gold  tissue  often  interwoven  with  scarlet  threads,  en- 
livened the  duskiest  compleiion,  white  the  stiff  angular  forms 
relieved  the  hardest  features.  The  mask  of  the  face  stood  out 
sharply  defined^  but  well  supported.  The  profile  told  nobly.  The 
side  of  the  cap  descending  along  the  check  assisted  to  give  the 
perfect  oval  in  tbe  young,  and  to  conceal  that  juncLiun  between 
the  throat  and  jaw-lwne  on  which  time  is  most  legible.  Altogether 
it  was  a  bead-dress  too  old  in  itself  for  any  one  to  look  very  old 
in  it.  In  this  costume  we  see  much  to  account  for  that  peculiar 
truthfulness  in  Holbein  which,  to  our  view,  so  amply  compensates 
for  the  absence  of  the  laxer  graces  of  a  later  period.  With  forms 
so  settled  and  rigid  no  latitude  was  left  to  a  painter.  All  ages 
looked  stiff  and  decorous  ahke^  or,  if  they  did  not,  it  was  no  fault 
of  tbe  dress. 

But  lest  this  should  be  thought  too  hard  upon  the  young,  it  is 
evident  that  some  choice  was  left  to  them,  especially  in  the  way 
of  head-dress.  This  is  seen  in  the  drawings  of  Catherine  How- 
ard, of  the  Lady  Audley,  and  of  the  exquisite  Lady  of  Richmond 
with  her  downcast  eyes,  where  a  small  circlet  with  drapery  pen- 
dent from  it  ftts  on  about  half-way  of  the  head,  ad\'ancing  over 
the  ears,  and  fastening  under  the  chin  ;  the  hair  being  dindcd 
down  the  centre,  and  laid  in  simple  bands  low  on  the  cheeks. 
This  is  a  head-dress  which  the  youngest  beauty  would  find  it  no 
hardship  to  adopt,  while,  to  show  how  much  the  costume  makes 
the  paiatefj  Holbein's  pencil  is  as  graceful  here  as  if  it  had  been 
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guided  by  Easllake.  The  parllct  t(»o  was  made  lo  come  off  on 
dress  occofiiuas,  as  we  see  in  Anne  Bole^n's  aad  Jane  Seymour's 
pictures — the  square  form  of  the  stomacher  showing  the  bust  to 
advantage;  and  even  when  on,  a  button  or  two  left  unfastened 
answered  the  same  purjwse. 

Queen  Catherine  Parr  by  Holbein  is  a  gpwl  model  also  for 
those  ladies  who,  though  not  precisely  in  the  yellow  leaf,  are 
somewhat  on  the  turn,  Catherine  herself  not  being  above  tbirty 
years  of  age  at  the  time.  Her  dress  is  black*  in  ample  folds 
about  the  person;  the  throat  seen,  though  the  bust  is  covered; 
a  slender  border  of  hair  visible  beneath  the  close-sitting  matronly 
hood; — while  the  drapery  pendent  from  it,  and  ibc  lar^e bustling 
sleeves,  get  rid  of  all  that  precision  uf  outline  which  no  one  has 
any  occasion  to  show  or  see. 

From  Holbein  to  Vandyke  we  may  reckon  a  century;  for 
(he  one  died  in  1554>  and  the  other  in  IG41  ;  and  no  century 
in  English  history  shows  such  a  complete  revolution  in  female 
costume.  In  Queen  Elizabeth,  about  half  way  between  them, 
with  her  enormous  ruffs,  hideous  wigs,  allegorical  garments,  and 
equally  overladen  and  exposed  person,  we  see  the  representative 
of  all  that  was  extravagant,  tasteless,  and  indelicate;  and  in  the 
Queen  of  Scuts,  with  her  sweet  hood,  small  lawn  ruff,  higli 
sombre  dress,  and  transparent  veil  over  it,  the  model  of  all  that 
was  simple,  graceful,  and  decorous  : — Kach  the  head  of  a  fashion 
of  which  our  galleries  afford  us  plenty  of  specimens ;  the  elder 
and  the  plainer  porlitm  of  the  community,  perhaps,  oftcner  imi- 
tating the  follies  of  her  spinster  Majesty  than  the  proprieties  uf 
the  widowed  Mary,  and  vice  versa,; — a  circumstance,  we  under- 
stand, especially  observable  at  some  lale  Fancy*Balls. 

Still  (here  remains  no  general  picture  on  the  uiind ;  for  the 
diversities  of  form  were  endless.  Vandyke,  like  Holbein,  seemed 
to  lock  the  wheels  of  fashion  for  a  time,  and  has  bequeathed  a 
distinct  t)^e.  The  great-grandchildren  of  those  who  had  sat  for 
Holbein  now  sat  to  him,  but  as  differently  apparelled  as  can  well 
be  imagined.  Hair  playing,  drapery  flowing,  dropping  laces* 
delicate  linens,  glossy  silks— the  sliff,  wide,  standing  petticoat 
supplanted  by  a  slender  lengthenctl  train — the  head,  the  throat, 
the  bust,  the  arms  all  bare-^thc  contour  of  the  figure  all  given, 
except  where  some  rich  drapery,  secure  in  its  own  strength  and 
glittering  in  its  own  light,  wandered  apparently  al  random  across 
the  figure,  and  was  cither  caught  up  by  a  massive  aigrette,  or  fell 
in  ponderous  folds  below — a  costume  of  apparent  ease,  but  of 
infinite  care — graceful,  natural,  wiihal  a  little  indecorous — one 
which  Vandyke  alone  seems  to  have  been  ealiUed  to  paint,  and 
the  young  and  the  lovely  to  wear.     Instea<l  of  the  mean  average 
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of  a  lady's  age  bein*  now  rated  at  fifty  and  upwards,  it  fell  to 
fifteen  and  under;  for  some  of  Vandyke's  female  portraits  have 
even  almost  an  infantine  appearance,  and  with  their  playful  hair 
curling  all  over  the  head,  their  short  waists,  light  pearl  necklaces, 
thin  transparent  skins,  and  wandering  artless  eyes,  and  their  full 
fair  busls  with  only  a  rose  by  way  of  a  tucker,  they  remind  us  of 
some  round'Chested  chilUwlio  has  outgrown  her  frock,  or  of  those 
waxen  dolls,  with  expansive  pink  necks,  which  lie  about  without 
shame  and  without  chemisettes  in  the  open  shops. 

But,  as  we  have  explained  before,  a  costume  which  is  the 
special  friend  of  youth  and  beauty,  is  a  terrible  tyrant  to  old  a^ 
and  homeliness.  Any  covering  of  Nature  is  better  than  any  imi- 
tation of  tier,  and  imitations  there  will  be  when  Nature  herself  is 
the  rnsbian.  All  whom  she  refused  to  betp  now  did  ns  they 
do  still  and  ever  will  do — they  helped  themselves.  Those 
who  had  neither  fine  hair  nor  fine  complexions  wore  false ; 
and  what  they  could  not  mend  they  did  not  cover  the  more  for 
that.  We  hardly  remember  any  very  old  woman  by  Vandyke, 
except  such  as  his  Infantas  of  Spain  and  his  Margaret  of  Par- 
ma, who  are  painted  in  their  conventual  garments ;  but  there 
are  j>lenty  of  specimens  of  a  time  of  life  for  which  such  a  cos- 
tume OS  this  was  desperately  out  of  season.  His  .Mathea  Tal- 
bot is  an  example.  She  had  evidently  always  been  ugly,  and 
apparently  never  been  young.  Nevertheless  she  ia  represented 
with  her  liair  curling  all  over  her  head,  and  !ow  on  to  her  eye- 
brows— 'a  decided  wig — her  checks  doubly  painted,  first  by  her- 
self, and  then  by  Vandyke— a  heavy  doiible  chin — a  dress  sedu- 
lously ojien,  and  all  deterioration  of  quality  carefully  made  up 
for  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  quantity.  Doubtless  a  6ne 
Vandyke,  but,  for  all  thatj  a  quiz!  Even  the  heroic  Charlotte 
dc  la  Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby,  whose  young  and  graceful 
picture  by  Jansen  was  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  at  the 
British  Gallery  last  summer,  appears,  when  sitting  to  Vandyke, 
witli  at  least  ten  years  thrown  oit  her  dress,  and  many  more  than 
that  added  lo  her  ape. 

It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  the  airy  ringletty  style  of 
coiffure,  which  is  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  this  painter,  tvas 
uiily  becommg,  even  in  the  young,  to  the  most  evanescent  species 
of  beauty.  To  the  higher  styles  of  physiognomy  it  can  never 
have  been  favourable.  It  suited  small  delicate  features  and  waxen 
complexions,  where  it  played  in  light  golden  or  chcsnut  curls, 
and  cast  %'iolct  shadows  on  pink  foreheads.  It  became  the  round 
pearly  Flemish  faces,  always  fair  and  always  fat,  of  Terburg's  and 
Neischer's  ladies,  who  generally  appear  in  this  coiifure.  It  did 
well  for  faces  like  trim  little  villas,  which  may  be  overgrown  with 
creepers,  or  overhung  with  willows;  but  fine  features,  like  fine 
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tnanstnns,  want  space  around  them,  and  least  of  all  can  the 
amoolti  expanse  of  the  forehead  he  spared ;  and  dark  complexions 
require  ihc  relief  of  slill  darker  masses  of  hair ;  and  dark  massive 
hair  is  meant  lo  lie  lanETuidly  in  grand  easy  forms,  and  not  to 
twist  and  twirl  and  stand  on  tiptoe  in  trivial  transparent  curls. 
We  grudge  the  fine  foreheads  that  have  been  frittered  awny  by 
this  coiffure,  and  lon|;  to  lift  up  all  that  smothering  fringe,  and 
throw  open  the  upper  lights  of  the  face.  Honlhorsl  a  picture  of 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia  is  a  specimen  of  this.  She  has  the  finely 
pronounced  features,  deep  melancholy  eyelids,  and  prophetic 
expressinn  of  Charles  1. — a  face,  when  }i>unjj,  tn  have  bound 
with  a  classic  fillet  like  a  Cassandra — when  old,  lo  have  swathed 
in  drapery  like  one  of  Michael  Anpelo's  Fates — or,  at  any 
age,  to  have  crowned  with  a  royal  diadem  like  a  Queen  as  she 
had  been ; — but  wtiich,  as  here  given,  with  the  dark  heavy  hair, 
like  a  curtain  halfway  down,  hanging  in  a  straight  line  over  her 
eyebrows,  and  doubtless  truer  to  reality  thus  than  in  Vandyke  s 
lighter  forms,  looks  as  if  all  the  real  expression  of  the  face  were 
quenched — as  if,  like  herself,  it  had  been  deprived  of  its  native 
rights  and  inheritance. 

This  coifTure  continues  into  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  only  that 
the  tilUe  curls  hang  longer  and  Kx>ser,  and  seem,  like  the  rest  of 
Ihe  costume,  to  have  arrived  at  their  places  more  by  accident  than 
design.  As  for  Lely's  pictures,  they  are  neither  to  be  considered 
as  authority  for  old  or  for  young.  His  ladies  can  only  be  com- 
jiared  lo  Irish  beggars,  wandering  roofless,  without  clothes  enough 
lo  cover  them,  and  what  they  liave  all  hanging  by  a  single  pearl. 
The  contour  of  the  figure,  utterly  concealed  in  some  parts  by  a 
huddled  confusion  of  drapery,  in  others  is  not  concealed  by  any- 
thing at  all — a  profusion  of  gown  just  about  their  knees,  but  a  great 
falling  ofl*  above,  as  if  it  had  slipped  from  their  shoulders  and 
tumbled  into  their  laps — a  costume  they  have  apparently  slept 
in  the  night  befoie  coming  loSir  Peter's  studio,  or  might  retire  to 
rest  in  without  change  immnliaiety  on  quitting  il^all  looking 
young  and  fair  and  merry,  but  none  in  (be  least  inniKcnt.  As  to  an 
old  woman  by  Lely,  we  might  as  well  expect  a  young  one  by  Rem* 
brandt,  or  a  refined  one  by  Rubens.  Such  an  anomaly  does  not 
exist.  Poor  Calherine  of  Braganza,  in  his  second  picture  of  her, 
painted  with  a  loose  scarf  over  her  chemise,  is  as  old  a  sitter  as  any 
he  ever  attempted,  but  she  looks  more  like  a  bloated  child  cheated 
of  a  box  of  sugar-plums  than  a  corpulent  middle-aged  ill-used 
woman. 

We  pass  over  Hogarth.  Unquestionable  as  is  his  authority  for 
portions  and  details  of  a  woman's  dress,  we  see  it  rather  as  sub- 
ser>-ient  to  his  particular  intention,  and  that  intention  one  of  singling 
not  Particular  characteristics,  than  as  indicative  of  the  average 
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appearance  of  society.  Hogarlh  dressed  his  women  doublless 
strictly  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  but  still  always  striclly  for  his  own 
purjMsei.  They  are  always  ogling-,  leering,  scolding,  or  simper- 
ing, and  the  dress  doing  the  same.  Neither  would  he  have 
painted  costume,  nor  the  Spectator  written  upon  it,  had  not  that 
which  fell  under  their  notice  been  rather  the  novelty  than  the  order 
of  the  day.  Hofjanh  dealt  in  extremes.  His  costumes  can  be 
equally  all  that  is  inotlest»  as  all  thai  is  bold ;  and  of  course  he 
was  right,  for  a  Hogarth  will  find  both  in  any  age  or  garb.  He 
would  have  made  Lely's  loose  undress  look  modest,  or  Holbein"* 
rigid  covering  impudent,  if  it  had  suited  his  purpose  ;  but  this  does 
not  tell  us  how  far  the  general  character  of  the  dress  of  that  time 
was  expressive  of  either. 

We  leap  at  once  to  him  who  has  done  more  than  any  one  else 
to  vindicate  the  art  of  portrait-painting  as  indigenous  to  our 
country — who  started  it  afresh,  from  its  lethargy,  and  recovered  it 
from  its  errors — placed  himself  at  once  above  all  his  countrymen 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  lias  remained  above  all  who  have  fol- 
lowed. Like  Holbein  and  Vandyke,  Sir  Joshua  put  his  stamp 
upon  the  times  ;  or  rather,  like  a  true  artist  and  philosopher,  he 
l<iok  that  aggregate  impression  which  the  limes  gave.  Kach  has 
doubtless  given  his  siuers  a  character  of  bis  own;  but  this  is  not 
our  argument.  Each  has  also  made  his  sillers  what  the  C()slume 
of  the  lime  contributed  to  make  ihcm.  If  Vandyke's  women  are 
dignified  and  lofty,  it  is  his  doing,  for  he  was  dignified  and  lofty 
in  all  his  compositions  ;  if  they  arc  also  childish  and  trivial,  it  is 
the  accident  of  the  costume ;  for  he  was  never  cither  in  his  other 
pictures.  If  Reynolds's  sitters  are  all  simple,  earnest,  and  sober, 
it  is  because  he  was  the  artist,  for  he  was  so  in  all  he  touched; 
if  they  arc  also  stately,  refined,  and  intellectual,  it  was  the  effect 
of  the  costume,  for  he  was  not  so  in  his  other  conceptions.  For 
instance,  Lady  St.  Asaph,  with  her  infant,  lolling  on  a  couch,  in  a 
loose  tumbled  dress,  with  her  feet  doubled  under  her,  is  sober  and 
respectable  looking — in  spite  of  dress  and  position.  Mrs.  Hope, 
in  an  enormous  cabbage  of  a  cap,  with  her  hair  over  her  eyes,  is 
blowsy  and  vulgar  in  spite  of  Reynolds. 

To  our  view  the  average  costume  of  Sir  Joshua  was  excessively 
beautiful.  VVe  go  ihrougli  a  gallery  of  his  portraits  with  feelings 
of  intense  satisfaction,  that  there  should  have  been  a  race  of 
women  who  could  dress  so  decorously,  so  inlellectually,  and  withal 
so  becomingly.  Not  a  bit  of  the  costume  appeals  to  any  of  the 
baser  instincts.  There  is  nothing  to  catch  the  vulgar  or  fis 
the  vicious.  All  is  pure,  noble,  serene,  benevolent.  They  seem 
as  if  ihey  would  care  for  nothing  we  could  nffer  them,  if  our 
deepest  reverence  were  not  with  it.     We  stand  before  them  like 
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Satan  before  Eve^  'stupidly  good,'  ready  to  abjure  all  ibe  fal- 
lacies of  tbe  Falbcrs.  alt  the  maxims  of  the  moderns — ready  to 
cat  our  own  words  if  ibcv  disapproved  ibcin  —  careless  wbat 
may  have  been  ihe  nnme  or  fame,  family  or  fortune,  of  such  lofiy 
and  lovely  creatures  — ■  yea,  careless  of  their  very  beauty,  for 
the  soul  that  sbiaes  through  it,  And  then  to  think  that  they 
are  all  dead ! 

The  mere  inventory  is  soon  given.  An  enormous  pile  of 
powdered  hair,  rising  with  an  easy  curve  direct  from  the  fore- 
head, and  ascending  story  upon  story,  with  jewels  or  feathers 
intermixed,  or  a  scarf  carelessly  wound  round  it.  The  dress 
fitting  close  to  the  figure — made  high  on  the  shoulders  and  low 
in  front.  The  sleeves  tight,  and  finisbing  at  the  elbow  with 
deep  double  or  treble  ruffles.  The  waist  long  and  small,  with 
a  rich  girdle  slang  round  it.  The  skirt  descending  in  heavy 
folds,  much  the  same  as  in  the  Vandyke  portraits,  or  tucked 
up  round  the  waist  in  coquettish  puffs,  showing  a  rich  pelti- 
coal  underneath.  Sometimes  a  graceful  upper  robe  with  collar 
and  facings  of  ermine,  entirely  open  in  front,  and  held  on  appa- 
rently only  by  the  loose  sleeves  through  which  the  arms  are 
passed.  Plenty  of  rich  laces,  edge  over  edge  up  to  the  throat 
for  the  old,  or  a  frill  round  the  throat  for  the  elderly — no  tags  or 
trumpery,  or  relinnce  on  small  manoeuvres,  but  all  in  good  large 
masses  and  continuous  tines. 

Bui  the  refined  and  intellectual  side  of  this  costume  is  not  so 
easily  described.  This  first  resides  especially  in  the  shoulders 
and  bust,  which,  owing  perhaps  to  the  superincumbent  weight  of 
the  head,  bend  sliglitly  forward  with  ineffabte  grace,  showing  us 
as  plain  as  possible  the  flat  well-shaped  back  we  do  not  see. 
Beautifully  docs  the  dress  sit  round  this  portion  of  the  figure, 
dinging  closelyrather  than  6ttingtighlly;  with  none  of  that  stuffed 
appearance  too  common  in  our  modern  belles— (who  seem  as  if 
they  took  the  shape  of  ihe;ir  dresses,  and  not  vice  versa — os  if  they 
were  cast  into  them  like  metals  into  a  mould)~but  breaking  into  a 
thousand  easy  puckers  ami  folds,  as  if  the  dress  followcil  the  sweet 
windings  of  the  form  in  its  own  freeway,  rather  thnu  was  strained 
tight  to  display  it.  The  waist  too — wc  have  said  it  was  long  and 
small — but  wc  should  not  know  where  it  was  at  all,  but  for  those 
easy  lines  which  wrap  round  it,  and  for  that  rich  girdle  vrbich  has 
slipped  down  naturally  to  the  smallest  part.  Then  the  high  make 
of  the  dress  on  the  shoulders  has  a  peculiar  refinentent,  giving  that 
vestal- like  narrowness  lo  this  part  of  the  person  which  conveys 
the  idea  of  feminine  delicacy  and  elasticity,  rather  than  of  mas- 
culine width  and  strength  : — the  chest,  however,  not  contracted, 
but  showing  its  free  rise  by  the  graceful  uval  with  which  the  line 
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of  the  dress  dips  across  it.  Lightly  docs  this  portion  of  the  fi^urft 
rise  from  the  spreading  drapery  below,  like  an  urn  from  its  ]>edes- 
tal,  and  ligfhily  does  it  carry  that  ponderous  head-dress  above^  as 
if  its  action  were  steadied  but  not  encumbered  by  the  weight. 

In  this  high  head-dress  lies  the  intellect  of  the  picture,  and  a 
thousand  other  charms.  Wherever  we  see  tlie  upward  line  of  the 
forehead  continued^  whether  in  the  grandest  specimen  of  ancient 
art,  or  the  commonest  costume  of  peasant  life,  we  feel  that  a  men- 
tal <lignity  is  given  to  the  whole  person.  It  is  the  idea  of  elevation 
in  the  part  where  by  nature  it  is  most  noble  which  conveys  this 
impression.  A  woman  thus  costumed  looks  a  High  l^ricstess, 
dedicate  to  noble  things.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  when 
it  is  the  hair  itself  which  ^Ivcs  this  height  to  the  head.  For,  of 
all  the  weapons  of  beauty  which  a  woman  possesses  for  good  or 
for  evil,  it  is  her  hair  in  which  lies  most  of  the  expression  i>f  either. 
It  is  the  low  head,  with  loose  wandering  tresses,  more  than  any 
other  feature  of  the  dress  or  undress,  which,  from  the  days  of 
the  syrens  of  mythology  to  those  of  Charles  II. *5  '  ghirious 
gallery,'  Ims  most  undeniably  revealed  the  Dalilali.  Gather 
them  up,  or  conceal  them  under  a  hood,  and  the  woman  is  re- 
formed. On  this  account  very  long  loose  flowing  hair  is  only 
suitable  for  children  or  very  young  girls.  A  woman  with  her  hair 
on  her  shoulders  infallibly  looks  untidy,  or  something  worse. 

What  countenance  is  there  also  which  does  not  improve  with 
the  uncovering  of  the  forehead  ? — not  protruding,  bare  and  bald,  as 
when  the  hair  is  lightly  drawn  back  from  it,  which  few  can  stand, 
but  rearing  itself  up  like  a  grand  pillar  beneath  a  lofty  parapet, 
receiving  shelter  in  return  for  yielding  support,  and  looking  firm 
and  stately,  as  if  able  to  bear  that  or  anything  else  in  the  world  we 
might  tike  to  put  upon  it.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  furebead 
alone,  as  a  particular  part  of  it,  for  which  we  recommend  this 
coiffure.  It  is  that  exquisite  line  along  the  roots  of  the  hair- — the 
graceful  undulation  of  the  shores  of  the  head,  thus  given  to  sight, 
with  which  we  are  fascinated.  Here  the  skin  is  invariably  found 
finer,  and  the  colours  tenderer,  than  in  any  other  pari  of  the 
human  face — like  the  smooth  pure  sands  where  the  tide  has  just 
retired.  This  is  a  portion  the  more  intended  to  be  shown,  inas- 
much as  time  seems  to  make  no  impression  upon  it.  It  is  always 
beautiful,  whether  peeped  at  under  the  sunny  locks  of  childhood, 
or  seen  glittering  among  the  snnwy  hairs  of  age. 

Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  condemn  this  style 
of  head-dress,  as  many  thouglitlcssly  do,  for  the  size  it  gives  to  the 
head.  It  may  do  this  in  fact,  but  it  docs  not  in  idea,  and  it  is  the 
impression  a  costume  proiluces  on  the  mind  for  which  we  are 
contending.     Wherever  the  face  and  forehead  are  left  totally  free. 
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as  in  Sir  Joshua's  pictares>  we  feel  the  bead-^lress  above  them  to 
be  a  distinct  thing.  They  are  not  part  of  it,  ihey  only  support  it, 
and  that  most  lightly  too.  Wc  should  as  *fion  think  of  calling 
Rubens'  female  figures,  in  his  *  Abraham  olTcring  bread  and  wine 
to  Melchizedek*  al  Lord  Westminster's,  large  headed,  because 
they  are  carrying  great  baskets  of  fruit.  But  the  moment  the 
face  is  covered  in  any  way  by  the  hair,  or  botli  face  and  hair  arc 
covered  by  on^tbing  t>l$e,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hope  with  her  loose 
coiffure  and  immense  ca]),  the  distinction  ceases — head  and  liead- 
dress  become  one,  and  the  impression  left  is  no  longer  of  a  head 
carrying  its  load  with  ease  and  freedom,  but  of  one  overpowered 
beneath  it.  This  rule  does  not  apply  when  such  a  cap  or  coiffure 
is  seen  on  a  child,  as  in  Sir  Joshua's  picture  of  little  Lady  Caro- 
line Clinton  feeding  her  cocks  and  hens;  for  children  by  nature 
have  large  heads,  and  the  intellectual  expression  produced  by 
the  bare  forehead  and  face  is  out  of  character  with  them. 

Even  with  the  high  coiffure  we  have  been  commending,  it  will 
not  do  to  have  any  portion  of  the  hair  upon  the  forehead.  We  see 
this  in  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  picture,  who,  though  with 
her  hair  raised  up  in  the  usual  style  of  the  day.  has  a  part  of  it 
falling  in  loose  bows  on  the  forehead,  by  which  the  whole  light- 
ness of  the  effect  is  destroyed.  Conceal  any  part  of  the  support, 
and  that  which  is  supported  will  instantly  look,  top-heavy.  Show 
the  whole  face,  and  you  may  ]>ut  what  you  will  u)>od  it.  This 
may  have  bnen  partly  owing,  wc  a<lmit,  to  the  absence  of  powder 
in  this  instance — for,  in  no  respect  was  the  wisdom  of  our  gnmd- 
mothers  more  a]>]}arent  than  in  the  use  of  this  ingredient.  There 
may  have  been  a  thousand  objections  to  powder — upon  which  all 
these  books  of  costume  arc  very  eloquent— hut  those  ladies  knew 
that  it  he jghlcncil  their  complexions,  brightened  their  eyes,  and 
lightened  their  whole  geneml  asj)c>cl;  and,  like  sensible  women^ 
were  satisfied  that  such  reasons  for,  were  worth  all  that  could  be 
brought  against  it.  At  all  events,  let  these  have  been  what  they 
may,  wc  cannot  help  thinking  our  grandmothers  quite  as  justi5- 
able  in  imitating  grey  hair  when  young,  as  their  grand-daughters 
in  buying  Jew-lilack  or  fiarber's- brown  tresses  when  old. 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  as  res]iects  the  domestic  habits  of  life,  that 
the  dress  of  Sir  Joshua's  portraits  was  not  adapted  for  any  very 
active  utilitarian  feats.  It  was  not  made  for  walking  fast  or  far, 
for  runnijig,  jumping,  climbing,  or  any  such  extraordinary  move- 
ment, but  it  was  one  in  which,  if  a  lady  condescended  to  move  at 
oil,  she  did  it  with  infinite  grandeur  and  grace,  and  danced  a 
minuet  to  perfection.  The  head-dress  also  did  not  precisely 
admit  of  a  lady's  nodding,  or  giggling,  or  romping — or  of  being 
forward,  flighty,  boisterous,  or  ])a5sionate — or  awfully  enthusiastic, 
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lively,  and  bustling;  but  it  was  one  in  which  she  might  smile  be- 
witching, or  frown  deadly — be  g^raciously  interested,  or  sovereignly 
indifferent — be  sweet,  feminine,  earnest,  and  confiding — capri- 
cious, arch,  sly,  and  even  saucy  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

From  that  time  to  this  we  consider  there  has  not  been  a  cos- 
tume 6t  for  a  woman  to  wear ;  and  how  so  many  have  condescended 
to  live  and  die  in  the  unbecoming  absurdities  which  fill  the  fashion 
lx>ok8  and  encumber  our  walls,  wc  must  leave  for  some  *  Lady  of 
Rank'  to  solve.  We  have  encroached  long  enough  U|x>n  a  subject 
which  our  fair  readers  may  perhaps  contend  was  no  atTair  of  ours 
from  the  beginning,  but  which  they  will  remember  we  did  noi 
venture  upon  till  wc  bad  most  distinctly  proved  so  to  be. 

Some  interesting  observations  might  be  further  macJe.  if  th 
would  allow  us,  on  the  subject  of  English  women's  dressing 
compare*!   with  that  of  the  French  and  Germans;  and  in   both 
cases  we  would  venture  to  promise  to  bring  ihem  oif  triumphant. 
Against  the  Germans  this  would  be  no  great  victory,  for  we  should 
philosophically  define  them,  men  and  women,  as  the  worst  dressed 
nation  in  the  world ;   but  wc  would  not  hesitate  to  assert  thei 
general  superiority  even  to  the  French.     That  these  do  excel  tit' 
one  important  point  of  taste — namely,  consistency  of  costume  wi 
age — we  have  freely  admitted.     They  are  also  better  students,  i 
several  ways,  of  position  and  occasion : — but  we  think  it  mig 
be  made  pretty  clear  that,  wherever  they  do  excel  us,  it  is  leas  fro: 
a  superiority  of  principle  than  from  a  happier  turn  in  an  intens 
vanity. 

We  adhere,  then,  to  our  old  creed,  that  if  Nature  has  givei 
man  a  strong  instinct  for  dress,  it  is  because  she  has  given  hi 
woman  as  an  object  for  it.     Whatever  therefore  may  be  the  oui 
wanl   practice  of  the  present  day,  the   moral  foundation  is  righl 
Siic  dresses  herself  to  please  him,  and  he  dresses  her  to  please 
himself;  and  this  is  a  distinction  between  these  two  animals  which 
will  perhaps  apply  to  more  subjects  than  that  of  drets. 
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Art.  V. — I.    Correspondence   relating  to   the  Marriages  of  the 
Queen  and  Infanta  of  Spain.     Presented  to  both  Houses  (^J^j 
Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.  fll 

2.   Considerations  respecting  the  Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  MotU* 
pensicr  with  reference  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrec/U,     London,  1847. 

T^HE  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta  of 
-*-  Spain  has  not  only  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  British  Go- 
%crnmcnt,  and  called  forth  a  formal  Protest  against  it,  *  upon  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  poUlical  independence 
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of  Spain,  and  Jetrimenlal  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe;' 
but  it  has  also  \<n\  lo  an  official  declamtion,  '  that  the  issue  of 
such  marriage  would  be  held  by  Great  Britain  to  be  disabled  by 
the  stipulation  of  trealies,  and  by  the  public  law  of  Europe^  from 
succeeding  in  any  case  to  the  Spanish  throne.'  This  is  a  very 
important  sIpj),  and,  in  the  event  contemplated,  may  produce  the 
most  serious  consequences  ;  for  it  is  little  less  than  a  pledge  cal- 
culated lo  involve  England  in  a  war  both  with  Spain  and  France. 

Wc  do  not  intend  here  to  estimate  the  probable  extent  of  injury 
to  the  political  independence  of  Spain,  or  of  detriment  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  may  result  from  this  marriage. 
These  arc  questions  upon  which  it  is  manifesily  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  certain  conclusion,  and  the  decision  of  which  must,  after 
all,  greatly  depend  upon  the  degree  of  apprehension  entertained 
by  different  individuals.  Still  less  is  it  necessary  to  inquire  into 
the  engagements  of  the  Cbaleau  d'Eu,  or  to  criticise  the  course 
of  the  subsequent  negociations  ;  but  without  at  present  examining, 
or  pronouncing  judgment  upon,  the  conduct  either  of  the  French 
or  English  Government,  wc  think  it  may  be  shown  thai  this  Pro- 
test was  made  under  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  that  the  marriage  in  question  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  stipulations  of  any  treaty,  or  niih  public  law. 

Some  endeavours  have  been  made  to  qualify  the  formal  Protest, 
and  the  objections  against  this  marriage,  founded  on  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  at  first  were  said  to  be  '  strong  and  conclusive/ 
by  intimating  that,  although  the  marriage  itself  may  not  be  pro- 
hibited in  express  terms,  yet  the  issue  of  such  marriages  are  in- 
rapacitnied  and  disinherited  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
But  this  is  little  better  than  a  subterfuge,  and  really  amounts  to 
the  same  thing ;  for  it  can  never  be  supposed  that  any  marriage 
should  have  been  regarded  as  possible  which  did  not  secure  their 
lawful  rights  to  the  children. 

The  papers  recently  laid  upon  the  tables  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  pamphlet  entitled  *  Considerations,  &.c..* — a 
pubHcation  evidently  derived  from  official  sources  and-aulhority — 
very  fully  set  forth  the  arguments  by  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  framed  the  Protest,  the  illegality  of  the  imnsacliun  is 
to  be  established. 

The  first  ihing,  however^  which  strikes  us  in  reading  any  protest 
against  the  consequences  of  the  marriage  of  the  ])uke  of  Mont- 
pensicr,  founded  upon  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  is  the  absolute 
novelty  of  such  a  pretension.  'J'hat  Treaty  has  now  subsisted 
for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and,  aUhough  in  some  respects 
modified  by  the  force  of  events  aud  by  the  lapse  of  Lime,  it  is  still 
in  vigour,  and  stdl  regulates  many  of  the  most  important  matters 
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connectcil  wllh  the  selllemcnt  of  Europe.  Il  would  be  lawful 
therefore  t)  appeal  to  the  Treaty  a^^ainst  lliis  marriage,  if  the 
ministerial  interpretaliun  €»f  the  Treaty  were  correct ;  but  when 
u'c  6ntl  that,  durin£^  the  long  interval  which  has  taken  place, 
several  marriages  of  a  similar  character  have  at  varioui  periods 
been  cimtracted  and  solemnized  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
brauuhes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  without  the  slightest  remon- 
strance or  objection  from  any  quarter  whatever,  it  is  difficult  to 
iwajj^ine  that  valid  arguments  against  them  should  now  be  dis- 
covered in  the  stipulations  of  Utrecht. 

Wc  must  recollect,  thai  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  almnsL 
indeed  ever  since  the  birth  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  her  marriage 
with  a  French  prince  has  avowedly  been  in  contemplation,  and 
has  formed  the  subject  of  public  discussion  in  ibc  journals  of 
Europe.  During  that  time  we  liavc  heard  mucli  of  the  ambition 
of  the  King  of  the  French,  of  his  desire  to  obtain  possession  i>f 
the  Queen,  and  to  establish  French  influence  in  Spain ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  entered  into  the  imagination  of  any 
one  to  accuse  him  of  intending  to  violate  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

The  mission  of  M.  Pageot  to  this  country  in  the  year  184*2, 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  come  to  some  understanding 
upon  the  subject  of  the  marriage  of  the  Queen,  led  to  no  prac- 
tical resuh.  He  renounced,  indeed,  by  order  of  his  Royal 
master,  all  pretension  on  the  part  of  ciihcr  of  the  French  princes 
to  the  hand  of  the  Queen  ;  but  although  this  concession  may  not 
have  been  considered,  under  the  circumstances,  as  of  very  great 
value,  we  do  not  learn  that  M.  Pageot  was  informed  that  the 
sacrifice  was  altogether  superiluous,  inasmuch  as  any  such  mar- 
riage would  be  at  variance  with  the  stipulations  of  Utrecht. 
M.  Pageot,  in  his  subsequent  missions  to  Vienna  and  BerUn> 
met  with  no  greater  success;  but  neither  does  it  appear  that  the 
German  Courts  took,  any  di0erent  view  of  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  from  that  entertained  in  London. 

At  a  more  recent  period,  when  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
d'Aumalc  with  the  Queen  of  Spain  was  generally  considered  to 
be  probable  and  imminent,  and  was  freely  commented  upon  by 
the  public  press,  no  objections  were  urged  against  it  arising  out 
of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty.  It  is  true,  that  her  Majesty's  late 
Government  are  understood  to  have  remonstrated  strongly  against 
such  a  marriage,  and  to  have  declared  that  il  would  put  an  end 
to  the  cordial  understanding  between  the  two  countries.  But  this 
declaration  could  not  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  mar- 
riage being  regarded  as  a  violation  of  ilie  Treaty  of  Utvccht;  but 
because  the  proceeding,  by  giving  for  a  time  an  undue  prepon- 
derance to  the  influence  of  France,  would  have  been  at  vaiiance 
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witU  the  friendly  and  confidential  relations  exislinfi;  between  the 
two  Governments,  ns  well  n»  with  all  those  principles  upon  which 
tliey  had  mutually  agreed  to  act  with  respect  lo  the  affairs  of 
Spain. 

If  King  Louis  Pliilippo  had  informed  Lord  Aberdeen  at  the 
Chateau  d'Eu  that  it  was  his  intention  to  marry  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier  to  the  Infanta  siinullaneously  with  the  marriage  of 
the  Queen,  it  is  probable  that  Lord  Abertlecn  would  have  found 
it  necessary  to  remonslrate  gainst  it,  although  perhaps  less 
strongly,  yet  no  doubt  lor  the  same  reasons  which  had  led  U\  the 
opposition  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale.  But  when  the 
King  declared  that,  from  deference  to  public  feeling  in  England, 
as  well  as  from  a  due  regard  to  the  principles  of  Lis  own  policy, 
it  was  not  his  wish  or  intention  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  until  the  Queen  had  been  first  married,  and  should  have 
hail  children,  his  Majesty  would  indeed  have  had  good  reason  to 
be  astonished  if  he  hod  been  told  that  neither  then,  nor  at  any 
other  time,  could  the  marriage  be  solemnized  at  all,  l^ecause  it 
had  been  already  forbidden  by  the  provisions  of  Utrecht  I 
Had  Lord  Aberdeen  been  le<l  to  make  any  such  declaration, 
we  think  that  he  would  have  stultified  himself,  and  hnve  place<l 
the  Queen's  Government  in  a  false  and  most  embarrassing 
position. 

It  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  intermarriages  between 
members  of  the  French  and  Spanish  branches  of  the  family  of 
Bourbon  are  specifically  prohibited  by  the  treaty  itself;  but  it  is 
supposed  that,  the  issue  of  such  marriages  being  altogether  ex- 
cluded from  the  throne  of  each  rounlry  by  the  Acts  of  Re- 
nunciation, they  must  be  directly  at  variance  with  its  spirit  and 
intention. 

T!ie  political  ctmsequences  of  some  of  these  marriages  raaj 
perhaps  have  been  more  immediate,  or  more  important,  than 
others  ;  but  the  princijdc,  if  sound,  must  be  of  general  applica- 
tion, and  must  affect  them  all  alike.  It  would  be  a  dangerous 
latitude  of  interpretation  to  make  an  objeciion  of  this  kind  de- 
pend ujwm  the  grealcr  or  less  degree  of  proximity  lo  the  throne. 
The  marriages  of  the  French  and  Spanish  families  dunng  the 
last  century  would  each  have  been  liable  to  question  ;  and  in 
this  point  of  view  the  marriage  of  King  Louis  Pliilippe  hitiiself 
with  a  princess  of  Naples  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty. 
The  Queen  of  the  French  is  a  descendant  of  I^hilip  V.,  and  as 
such  might  possibly  inherit  the  crown  of  Spain. 

But  without  referring  to  these  remote  contingencies,  let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  double  marriage  negocialed  between  France 
and  Spain,  in  less  than  ten  years  ofter  the  signature  of  the  Treaty 
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of  Ulreohl,  when  ihe  heir  apparent  of  the  Spanish  throne  mar- 
ried a  Princew  of  Orleans,  nml  when  an  Infanta  of  Spain  was  the 
deslinetl  and  affianced  wife  of  the  King  of  France.  Had  these 
marriages  been  attended  wilh  issne,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would.,  ^ 
have  been  the  grandfather  of  a  King  of  Spain,  and  Philip  V^^H 
would  have  been  placed  in  the  same  relation  to  a  King  of  France. 
The  Infanta  was  very  near  to  the  succession;  for  two  princes 
only,  of  lender  years,  stood  between  her  and  the  throne  of  Spain. 
This  princess,  however,  remained  for  three  years  at  Paris,  in  the 
face  of  all  Europe,  as  the  intended  wife  of  the  French  Kingr.  with- 
out objection  from  any  quarter,  and  was  only  at  last  sent  bock  to 
Madrid  in  consequence  of  her  youth,  and  of  the  desire  of  the 
Kin^  to  be  married  without  further  delay. 

Alliances  of  this  description  not  being  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  can  it  possibly  be  supposed  that  it  was 
inten<!cd  to  disinherit  the  issue  of  such  marriages?  Did  any 
statesman  in  any  country  at  thai  time  ever  imagine  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Princess  of  Orleans  would  have  been  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  because  the  King  might  have 
been  the  grandson  of  the  Regent?  Hut  what  were  the  Whig 
Government  of  Kngland  about  at  this  juncture?  Nothtvithstand- 
ing  their  cordial  entente  wilU  the  Regent  of  Orleans,  tUese  states- 
men would  never  have  permitted  the  most  valuable  stipulation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  be  invalidated  by  any  proceeding  which 
could  with  reason  or  justice  have  been  questioned.  Indeed^  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  of  Orleans  called  more  loudly  for  a 
protest  from  this  country-,  than  the  recent  alliance  of  the  Duke  of 
Monlpensier  with  the  lufnnia  Louisa  ;  for.  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  the  relations  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  with  the  Spanish 
Crown  must  necessarily  have  become  much  more  direct  and  in- 
timate, than  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  wilh  the  King  of  the  French.  IJut  if  Townsliend  and  Wal- 
pole  regarded  the  double  marriage  in  question  without  objection 
on  their  part,  wc  have  no  ground  to  imagine  thai  its  character 
has  given  rise  to  any  different  feeling  respecting  it  in  the  minds 
of  the  Whigs  of  our  own  day.  Lord  John  Russell's  most  ela- 
borate contribution  to  our  historical  literature  is  a  work  in  which 
this  event  is  described,  and  in  which  he  has  no  other  remark  to 
make  upon  it  than  that  '  Philip  V.  was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect 
of  recovering  the  family  tics,  and  giving  a  Queen  to  France; 
while  the  Regent  was  no  less  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  concili- 
ating the  only  enemy  who  had  ever  been  formidable  to  him,  and 
raising  his  daughter  to  the  throne  of  Spain.'* 
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This  double  marriage,  llierefore,  negotiated  so  early  after  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  with  nil  the  circumstances  attending  the  lran»- 
Hclion,  must  be  held  ns  decisive  of  the  interpretation  put  upon  the 
Treaty  by  those  best  able  to  comprehend  the  scope  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  most  interested  in  enforcing  them. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  advert  to  other  mnrrlaffes,  of 
which  there  have  been  several,  omtracted  between  members  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  Royal  Families  in  the  last  century. 
None  of  these  met  with  any  opposition  at  the  time,  although 
all  were  more  or  less  at  variance  with  the  construction  nonr 
attempted  to  be  given  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  is  true 
that  right  may  still  be  preserved,  even  if  neglected,  or  not 
fully  exercised ;  but  when  we  find  during  a  long  course  of  years 
that  they  have  never  been  appealed  to,  or  noticed  in  a  single' 
instance,  it  must  surely  tend  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  they 
have  no  existence. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  in  the  first  protest  which 
the  British  Minister  was  instructed,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1846,  to  present  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  against  the  marriage 
of  the  Infautu,  and  which  he  presented  accordingly,  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  measure  is 
deprecated  as  seriously  affecting  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
and  as  likely  to  prove  highJy  delrimenlal  to  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  Spain.  {^Correspondence,  p.  120.)  These  objections, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  might,  at  all  events,  be  legitimately 
and  without  impropriety  urged  by  a  friendly  and  allied  state. 
But  in  the  protest  which  the  same  Minister  »as  directed,  at  the 
close  of  the  same  month,  to  renew  and  to  enforce,  he  was  ordered 
publicly  and  S4)lenmly  to  declare  the  incapacity,  disability,  and 
exclusion  of  the  issue  of  the  marriage  in  consequence  of  the  sti- 
pulations of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  {Ibul.  p.  20.)  Now.  it  ap- 
pears that  just  about  the  early  }>art  of  this  very  month  of  September, 
n  ilaily  journal  printed  at  Madrid,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Spanish 
Cuurl.  had  made  that  notable  discovery  respecting  the  illegality 
of  theic  marriages  which  had  escaped  the  penetration  of  all  the 
statesmen  and  all  the  political  writers  of  Europe  during  the  last 
century.  Is  it  possible  that  this  Progressista  crotchet  should  have 
been  adopted  by  the  British  Government  as  the  foundation  of  a 
proceeding  so  serious  and  important  as  an  official  protest  a<;ninst 
the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  established  in  a  foreign 
country?  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  Spain  has  lost  much  of 
her  ancient  pride  togeihcr  with  her  power;  otherwise  a  British 
minister,  after  presenting  such  a  protest,  could  scarcely  have 
expected  to  remain  many  hours  in  Madrid. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  will 
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sen'p  to  explain  tlie  cause  of  the  erroneous  Interpretation  of  tlic 
Rritisb  Government,  ami  to  confirm  that  whicli  it  has  hithertu 
invariabt}'  received. 

The  governing  principle  of  the  Treaty,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
t}ic  succession  in  France  and  Spain,  is  the  permanent  separation 
4)t'  tUc  two  crowns.  This  condition  was  exacted  by  England,  and, 
iiuleciJ,  was  made  by  her  a  sine  qua  non  of  peace.  The  separation 
was  to  be  cfferted  by  means  of  reciprocal  Renunciations  on  iht* 
part  of  Philip  V.  and  his  descendants  of  the  throne  of  France, 
and  by  the  French  princes,  for  themselves  and  their  descendants, 
of  the  Spanish  crown. 

The  sixth  Article  sets  forth  that  *  the  security  and  liberties 
of  Europe  will  by  no  means  bear  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
France  and  Spain  under  one  and  the  same  king ;  and  it  had 
been  determined  that  the  evil  should  in  all  limes  to  a>me  be 
obviated  by  means  of  Renunciations  drawn  in  the  most  effectual 
form  and  executed  in  the  most  solemn  manner.' 

After  the  insertion  at  length  of  the  Renunciations  and  all  the 
documents  connected  with  them,  the  article  of  the  Treaty  con- 
cludes by  declaring  that,  *  Whereas  it  is  provided  and  settled  by 
the  preceding  Renunciation  (which  is  always  to  have  the  force  of 
a  pragmatical,  fundamental,  and  inviolable  law),  that  at  no  time 
whatever  either  the  Catholic  King  himself,  or  any  of  his  lineage, 
shall  seek  to  obtain  the  crown  of  France  or  ascend  the  throne 
thereof;  and  by  reciprocal  Renunciations  on  the  pari  of  France, 
and  by  settlements  of  the  hereditary  succession  there,  tending  to 
the  same  purpose,  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  are  so  divided 
and  separated  from  each  other»  that  the  aforesaid  renunciations, 
and  the  other  transactions  relating  thereto,  remaining  in  force  and 
being  truly  and  faithfully  observed,  they  can  never  be  joined  in 
one.' 

From  the  terms  of  this  article  of  the  Treaty,  it  would  appear  that 
the  perpetual  separation  of  the  crowns  was  the  sole  object  of  the 
contracting  parlies.  But  when  the  allies  found  it  necessary  to 
acknowledge  Philip  V.  as  King  of  Spain,  they  determined  not 
only  to  prevent  in  all  lime  coming  the  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
but  also  thai,  on  failure  of  the  posterity  of  Philip,  the  whole 
Spanish  inheritance  should  pass  to  the  House  of  Savoy  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  House  of  Austria.  To  secure  both  these  objects,  the 
renunciations  by  the  Duke  of  Berry  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as 
well  as  by  Philip  himself,  were  obviously  necessary. 

The  letters-patent  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  year  1/00,  by  which 
he  reserved  all  the  rights  of  Philip  V.  to  the  throne  of  France, 
from  the  succession  to  which  he  was  no  further  removed  than  by 
the  life  of  a  delicate  child,  rendered  a  formal  renunciation  of 
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the  throne  of  France  by  that  princo  quite  indispensable ;  and 
in  like  manner  as  the  right  of  Phihp  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
acknowledged  by  the  Treaty,  would  have  constiliiicd  ihe  Duke  of 
Berry  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  his  natund  and  logilimate  heirs  on 
failure  of  his  own  poslciily,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to 
secure  the  perpetual  separation  of  the  two  crowns  and  the  eventual 
succession  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  that  these  princes  should  also 
renounce  the  claims  derived  from  their  birlh  or  from  any  other 
source  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 

In  the  Act  of  Renunciation  of  Philip  V.,  it  ifl  declared,  that — . 

*  It  was  proposed  and  insisted  on  by  England,  and  it  was  agreed  to  on 
my  pnrtano  on  that  of  the  king  my  grandfather,  thai,  for  avuidmg  al  any 
time  whatever  the  union  of  this  monarchy  with  that  of  France,  and  the 
possibility  that  it  might  ha|>pen  in  any  case,  reciprocal  renunciations 
shouhl  be  made  by  me,  and  fur  all  my  descendant!,  to  the  pussilnlity  of 
succeeding  to  tlie  munarchy  »f  France,  and  on  the  part  of  those  princes, 
and  of  all  tlicir  race,  prei^cnt  and  to  come,  to  that  of  succeeding  to  this 
monarchy  ;  Ijy  forming  a  pru])er  project  ot  abdicat  on  of  all  rtghis  which 
may  be  claimed  by  the  two  royal  houses  of  this  and  of  that  monarchy, 
as  to  their  succeeding  mumatly  to  each  other,  by  separating,  by  the  legal 
means  uf  my  renuociatiun.  my  brunch  from  the  ro>al  stem  o^  Fiance, 
and  all  the  brandies  of  Frtinte  from  the  stem  of  the  bloud-royal  of 
Sjwm  ;  by  taUitig  care  at  the  fame  time,  in  pursuance  of  th«  fundamental 
and  per|>etua1  nsaxim  of  the  baltince  ot"  power  in  Europe,  which  per- 
suades und  justities  the  avoiding  in  all  cases  imaginaOle  the  union  of 
the  monarchy  of  France  with  that  of  Spain,  that  the  inconvenience 
should  bktrwise  he  provided  ugiiinst,  lest,  in  default  ufmy  issue,  the  cast: 
fhuuld  happen  that  tbi»  monarchy  should  devolve  again  (u  the  House  of 
Austria,  whose  doniinions  and  depcudenctcs,  even  without  the  union  of 
the  Empirt:,  would  make  it  lormidable  ;  a  motive  which,  at  olher  times, 
made  it  jniitifiable  to  separnle  the  heredittirv  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Austria  froni  the  body  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  it  being  aj^recd  and 
settled  to  this  end  by  England  with  mc,  and  with  the  king  my  grand- 
father, that  in  failure  of  mc  and  of  m>  i»sue,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and 
his  bona  and  dcyceiiduuts,  being  mules,  hum  in  constant  lawful  marriage, 
are  to  enter  uj'on  the  succession  of  this  monanby.' 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  bc^ns  his  Act  of  Renunciation  by 
*  consenting'  that  on  failure  of  Philip  V.,  and  of  his  descendants, 
the  crown  of  Spain  should  pass  <»ver  to  the  House  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy;  for  otherwise,  as  il  has  already  been  observed,  on 
failure  uf  the  line  of  Philip,  the  Duke  of  Berry  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  would  have  been  bis  lantui  heirs.  'I'ho  Prctieh  princes 
renounced  in  the  must  absolute  and  unconditional  manner,  for 
themselves  and  their  descendants,  all  right  or  title  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  especially  declared  that  he  held 
himself,  his  cbildren,  anil  descendants  as  excluded  and  ilisabled, 
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abiolulely  and  for  ever,  and  without  limitation  or  distinction  of 
persons,  of  degrees,  and  of  sexes,  from  every  act  and  from  all 
ri^ht  of  Buccensiua  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  And  be  ratifies  this 
exclusion  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  in  whatever  degree 
ihey  may  happen  to  be,  and  in  wlial  manner  soever  the  succession 
may  fall  to  his  line,  and  to  all  others,  whether  of  France  or 
Austria. 

Ample  and  effectual  as  this  Act  of  Renunciation  is,  wc  must 
be  aware  that  it  a)uld  only  be  intended  to  receive  its  practical 
application  on  the  extinction  of  the  whole  line,  male  and  female, 
ijf  Philip  V.  This  is  the  preliminary  condition  expressly  attached 
to  all  the  renunciations ;  for  so  long  as  a  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  Philip  remained  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  the 
succession  could  not  be  open,  or  the  right  be  devolved  upon 
another  line. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  also,  that  the  object  of  the  Renunciation 
was,  in  reality,  two-fold :  first,  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns  upon  the  same  head  ;  and  secondly,  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  the  hnc  of  Philip,  to  prevent  the  succession  of  any 
prince  of  French  blood,  or  of  the  House  of  Austria,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  family  of  Savoy. 

It  is  true,  that,  when  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  recognised  the 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  as  King  of  Spain,  it  may,  perhaps,  he 
said  that  by  so  doing  the  succession  to  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain  was  virtually  established  in  the  same  line.  But  this  is  play- 
ing on  the  word  line.  Philip  was  constituted  the  head  and  source 
of  the  Spanish  branch  as  a  distinct  and  separate  line;  and  sub- 
sequent marriages  could  not  affect  its  character,  or  in  any  manner 
restore  it  to  an  identity  with  the  line  of  France.  The  Branch 
of  Philip  was  '  separated  by  the  legal  means  of  his  renunciation 
from  the  Ro^al  stem  of  France,  anil  all  the  Branches  of  France 
from  the  stem  of  the  Blood  Royal  of  Spain.*  The  branches  were 
thenceforth  distinct  houses — in  the  eye  of  '  public  law,'  as  distinct 
as  the  Jlouse  of  Orange  is  from  the  House  of  Braganza.  ^V'e 
should  not  be  justified,  therefore,  in  affirming  that  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta  could  ever  cause 
the  succession  to  fall  to  the  line  of  Orleans.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
example,  that  Queen  Isabella  should  be  succeeded  by  her  sister, 
and  that  the  Infanta  should  leave  an  only  son>  who,  being  King 
of  Spain,  should  die  without  issue.  Now,  if  the  succession  had 
passed  to  the  line  of  Orleans,  this  prince  ought  to  be  succeeded 
by  his  nearest  kindred,  uncles  or  cousins  of  that  House;  but  it 
is  clear  that  such  would  not  be  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  next  re- 
presentative of  Philip  v.,  however  remote  in  blood,  would  un- 
questionably ascend  the  throne.     This  exclusion  of  the  French 
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priiicps  would  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  renunciation,  and  may.  per- 
haps, in  some  measure  ba\-e  been  contemplaletl  by  it  when  ihc 
Duke  of  Orleans  declared  himself  and  his  descendants  to  be  for 
ever  excluded  •  in  rc/mtever  decrre  we  may  happen  to  be,  and  in 
what  MANNER  soever  the  succession  mat/ fall  to  our  line.* 

It  seems  to  be  forg^otten  that,  althouj^h  the  Emperor  took  no 
share  in  tbe  negotiations  at  Utrecht,  stipulations  were  enteretl 
into  by  the  contracting  parties  to  the  treaty,  by  which  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  Spanish  succession  were  disposed  of  in  a  very  sum- 
mary manner;  and  that  the  situation  of  Austria  with  respect  to 
Spain  was  rendered  precisely  similar  to  that  of  France. 

Philip  v.,  after  rccitmg  his  renunciation  of  the  throne  of 
France,  declares 

*  that  there  hIso  shall  remain  excluded  reciprocally  from  the  succession 
to  the  monarchy  of  Spain  all  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  of  France  nnd  all 
their  Hues,  cxislinff  and  future,  and  that  in  (he  same  manner  remain 
excluded  all  the  jPrinces  male  and  female  of  the  House  of  Austria^ 
existing  and  to  come,  so  that  the  one  and  the  other,  by  no  foreseen  or 
unforeseen  rase,  can  ever  succeed  to  tbe  Spanish  monarchy  and  the 
states  annexed  thereto,  or  that  hereafter  may  be  appended  to  them.* 

Tbe  Duke  of  Orleans,  after  declaring  his  own  exclusion  and 
that  of  all  his  descendants  from  the  Spanish  throne,  in  wliat 
manner  soever  the  succession  may  fall  to  his  line,  goes  on  in  the 
very  same  sentence  to  say* — 

*  and  tc  all  others  whether  of  the  House  of  France  or  of  that  of  Austria, 
and  of  all  the  descendants  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  House^  which, 
as  it  is  said  and  supposed,  ought  likewise  to  hold  themscUes  for  ever  cut 
ujf  and  excluded.' 

The  exclusion  of  Austria  is  taken  for  granted  in  all  the  acts 
annexed  to  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht;  and  the 
Emperor  himself,  in  the  third  article  of  his  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain,  signed  at  Vienna  in  1725, 

*  cheerfully  accepts  and  consents  to  all  that  was  done,  sanctmncd,  and 
settled  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  with  regFird  to  the  right  and  order  of 
succession  to  the  kingdoras  of  France  and  Spain.' 

In  the  fourth  article  of  the  same  treaty,  the  Emperor  declares 
that 

*  in  consequence  of  the  rcnuDciation  he  had  himself  made,  and  in  con- 
iideratiuD  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  having  renounced,  fur  himself  and  hie 
descendants,  all  his  riehts  and  prctcn&ious  to  the  kiufrdom  of  Spuin, 
on  condition  that  neither  the  Jbmperor  nor  any  of  his  descendants 
should  ever  succeed  to  the  said  hingdnm,  his  Imperial  Majesty  acknow- 
ledges Philip  V.  as  lawful  King  of  Spain,'  &c. 

It  thus  appears  that,  according  to  tbe   British   interpretation 
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of  the  treaties,  nn  Archduke  would  have  been,  equally  with  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  prohibited  from  marryin;i  the 
Infanla ;  the  House  of  Austria  being  equally  cxcludetl  in  all 
time  coming^,  and  in  what  manner  soever  the  succession  may  fall 
to  ihcir  line. 

U  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  various  marriages  of  the  House 
of  Austria  which  have  since  tukcn  place  with  tlie  Spanish  Royal 
Family;  but  as  a  proof  that  the  Emperor  did  not  think  himself 
precluded  by  tlie  treaty  of  Utrecht  or  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
from  contracting  such  mnrrinpes,  it  is  well  known  that  he  retained 
his  influence  over  the  Spanish  court  for  several  years  by  holding- 
out  the  assnrancethat  the  Archduchess  Maria-Theresa,  the  heiress 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  should  marry  the  Infant  Don  Carlos, 
the  presumptive  heir  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  who  subsequently 
became  King  of  Spain  under  the  title  of  Charles  III.;  while 
the  sister  of  the  Archduchess  was  destined  for  the  Infant  Don 
Pliilip.  The  prospect  of  these  marriages  caused  great  dtssatisfac- 
linn,  and  even  some  alarm  in  Europe,  especially  among  the 
Princes  of  the  Empire.  But  H.  Walpole,  when  reprobating 
this  supposed  intention,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  dwelling 
upon  the  danger  to  the  balance  of  power,  did  not  say  that  it  was 
opposed  to  the  stipulations  of  any  treaty.  It  has  been  described 
in  a  very  modern  work,  already  cited,  as  'a  project  which  flattered 
both  the  Emperor  and  the  Queen  of  Spain  with  the  notion  that 
their  issue  would  reign  over  Auslria,  Spain,  and  Italy.'* 

But  it  has  been  osscrted  that  the  main  object  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  was  to  prevent  the  too  close  and  intimate  union,  or,  as  it 
is  translated  by  the  author  of  the  '  Considerations '  with  all  the 
cmphosis  of  capitals,  too  intimate  an  alliance  {nimis  arcta 
conjunctio)  between  France  and  Spain.  With  reference,  however, 
to  that  union  which  the  allied  powers  wished  to  prevent,  and 
which  it  is  supposed  may  now  again  be  produced  by  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  from  the 
whole  course  of  the  negotiations,  and  from  the  express  terms  of 
the  treaties,  that  the  only  union  the  allies  ever  had  in  new,  or 
intended  to  prohibit,  was  the  union  of  the  two  crowns.  This  they 
had  good  reason  to  fear,  both  from  the  letters  patent  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  year  1700,  and  from  the  nets  of  Philip  himself;  and 
against  this  they  effectually  provided  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
But  they  no  more  thought  of  prohibiting  treaties  of  marriage  than 
they  did  of  prohibiting  treaties  of  alliance  and  friendship  between 
the  two  royal  lines;  and  we  know  perfectly  well  that  llieir  union 
might  be  cemented  as  closely  by  one  mode  as  by  the  other. 
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Pertiaps,  indeed,  the  greatest  viulatiun  uf  tUe  S]>irit  of  the  treatjr 
of  Utrecht  which  has  ever  taken  place  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Family  Compact,  concluded  in  1761  by  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
This  compact  endured  for  thirty  years,  without  any  formal  protest 
from  lliis  country,  although  not  without  g^rcat  dissatisfaction  and 
genera]  complaint.  At  the  close  of  the  late  war,  and  by  a  sepa- 
rate article  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid  of  the  5lh  of  July,  1814, 
we  obtained  from  Spain  the  oblig^ation  'never  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  or  engagement  with  France  of  the  nature  of  that  knowD 
under  tbc  denomination  of  the  Family  Compact.*  This  was  a 
much  better  security  against  the  too  close  and  intimate  union 
of  France  and  Spain  than  any  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way 
of  treaties  of  marriage;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
advantage  we  have  acquired  as  the  result  of  our  PeoinsuJar 
campaigns. 

The  acknowledgement  of  Philip  V.  and  his  descendants  as 
Kings  of  Spain  is  a  portion  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  as  funda- 
mental and  essential  as  the  separation  of  the  two  crowns,  or  the 
renunciation  of  the  princes.  There  is  no  prohibition,  or  even 
any  mention  made  in  the  treaty,  of  matrimonial  alliances;  but 
the  Bourbons  of  France  and  Spain  are  left  perfectly  free  to  con- 
tract these  after  the  manner  of  other  Royal  Houses.  The  silence 
uf  the  treaty,  and  the  subsequent  conduci  of  those  who  were 
actually  concerned  in  framing  it,  sufficiently  prove  how  this 
matter  was  to  be  understood. 

The  Duchess  of  Montpensier  is  a  descendant  of  Philip  V., 
and  it  is  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  that  she  makes  good  her 
rights  as  presumptive  heiress  of  the  Spanish  throne.  To  attempt 
to  defeat  her  claims,  or  those  of  her  children,  on  account  of  a 
marriage  nowhere  prohibited  by  the  dee<l  which  calls  her  to  the 
succession,  would  be  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  them,  and  a 
violation  of  the  treaty  itself.  The  pretension  of  excluding,  by 
virtue  of  the  renunciations,  the  issue  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier 
and  the  Infanta  from  all  right  of  succession,  both  in  France  and  in 
Spain  also — in  one,  as  being  descended  from  Philip  V. — and  in 
the  other,  as  springing  from  the  Regent  of  Orleans-— appears  so 
unreasonable  as  scarcely  to  merit  serious  attention. 

The  abrogation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Philip  V. — which 
bovrever  was  not  itself  established  until  after  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht — makes  no  material  difference  in  the  principle 
by  which  this  marriage  must  be  considered ;  for  although  it  places 
the  Infanta  nearer  to  the  succession,  it  does  noi,  strictly  speakings 
give  her  any  new  rights.  Unlike  the  princesses  of  France,  under 
the  Salic  Law,  the  Infanta  was  always  capable,  even  by  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,   of  succeeding  to  the  throne,  although  the 
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proipeot  of  that  inheritance  might  have  been  remote.  We  must, 
therefore,  in  principle  at  least,  regard  the  Infanta  and  her  rights 
in  the  same  hght  as  we  should  have  done  had  all  the  male  de-* 
scendants  of  Philip  ceased  to  exist. 

It  is  certainly  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that,  by  the  failure 
of  the  whole  progeny  of  his  four  elder  brothers,  the  issue  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier  might  become  the  immediate  heirs  to  the 
throne  of  France.  But  this  event,  however  improbable,  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  various  stipulations  of  treaty,  which  expressly 
declare  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  shall  never  be 
united  upon  the  same  head,  or  in  one  and  the  same  line.  It 
follows^  therefore,  that  the  same  principle  by  which  the  children 
of  the  Infanta  would  justly  be  admitted  to  carry  on  the  line  of 
Philip  V,  in  Spain  would  also  exclude  them  from  the  French 
succession.  But  if,  in  virtue  of  their  father's  rights,  the  issue  of 
the  Duke  of  Montpensier  and  the  Infanta  could  ever  be  called 
to  the  throne  of  France,  consistently  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  that  case  the  line  of  the  Infanta  woiUd  cease 
to  reign  in  Spain,  and  the  next  lawful  representative  and  de- 
scendant of  Philip  V.  would  succeed  to  that  throne. 

The  engagements  entered  into  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  objecto  of  the 
contracting  parties ;  but  should  additional  securities  be  thought 
necessary,  it  is  probable  that  no  great  difficulty  would  be  Jound 
in  obtaining  such  provisions  as  would  effectually  meet  the  sup- 
posed contingency.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing our  treaty  rights,  these  are  questions  in  which,  after  all, 
Spain  possesses  the  chief  and  deepest  interest,  and  with  respect 
to  which  she  will  ultimately,  in  all  probability,  act  as  becomes 
a  sense  of  her  dignity  and  independence.  The  time  is  long 
since  past  when  other  powers  could  control  the  decision  of  a  great 
people  in  matters  of  policy  so  purely  national  and  domestic. 
England  and  France  have,  both  of  them,  changed  and  regu- 
lated the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne,  in  the  manner 
which  appeared  best  suited  to  their  own  interests  and  wel- 
fare ;  and  Spain  herself  has  already  deprived  of  their  births- 
right  and  excluded  from  the  succession  the  nearest  male  heirs 
to  the  crown. 

In  the  disturbed  and  uncertain  state  in  which  that  country  is 
unhappily  placed  at  the  present  time,  and  is  but  too  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  years  to  come,  the  British  Protest  against  the  established 
order  of  succession  may,  perhaps,  excite  resistance  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella's government  and  renew  the  horrors  of  civil  war ;  it  is, 
no  doubt,  well  calculated  to  do  so;  but,  notwithstanding  such 
encouragement,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  even  the  most  pug- 
nacious 


nacinus  of  mnnlcinr]  would  venture  to  act  U]x>n  this  Protest,  and 
to  embark  England  in  hostilities  for  interests  comparalivclv  so 
unimportant  in  any  national  view. 

When  the  Duke  of  Orleans  declared  the  perpetual  exclusion 
nf  all  his  descendants,  male  and  female,  from  the  throne  of  Spain, 
iu  whatever  manner  the  succession  might  fall  to  their  h'ne,  it 
must  certainly  have  been  foreseen  that  intermarriages  at  some 
lime  or  other  would,  or  at  least  might,  be  contracted  between  the 
different  branches  of  the  family  of  Bourbon.  Had  it  ever  been 
intended  to  prohibit  such  marriag^es,  and  to  exclude  their  issue 
from  the  succession^  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  powers  by  whom  the  renunciations  were  exacted  from  the 
Frrnch  and  Sjianish  princps,  as  well  as  fnim  the  House  of  Austria, 
to  have  announced  and  specified  llirsc  objects.  In  proportion, 
then,  as  the  terms  of  the  renunciations  arc  full,  precise,  and 
anxiously  minute  in  all  the  details  of  their  provisions,  the  more 
impossible  is  it  to  suppose  that  a  forfeiture  of  this  kind  should 
be  incurred  by  implication,  or  that  it  was  ever  intended  that 
such  consequences  should  ensue.  Had  this  intention  existed,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  the  parties  concerned  to  have  intro- 
duced a  condition  by  which  the  issue  of  these  marriages  should 
have  been  declared  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of 
either  country. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  France 
and  Spain,  notwithstanding  their  exhausted  state  and  their  desire 
of  peace,  would,  even  at  that  lime,  have  been  brought  to  acqui- 
esce in  terms  so  degrading ;  and  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that 
without  the  clear  obligation  of  any  treaty  they  should  consent  to 
do  so  now. 

Did  our  limits  admit  of  it.  we  should  desire  to  print  here  at 
length  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  with  all  the 
tarious  Declarations  and  Bcnunciations  incorporated  in  it;  for  we 
think  tliat  no  impartial  person  could  read  these  attentively  with- 
out being  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  article  had  no  other 
object  in  view,  than  to  perpetuate  by  means  of  reciprocal  renun- 
riatinns  the  separation  of  the  two  crowns ;  and  on  the  failure  of 
the  line  of  Philip  V.  in  Spain,  to  secure  the  succession  of  the 
House  of  Savoy,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  Princes  of  France 
and  Austria. 
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Art.  VI, — 1.  The  Persian  Cuneiform  Inscription  at  Bekiatan, 
dect/fkered  and  translated,  mtk  a  Memoir.  By  Major  H.  C. 
Kawlinson.  (Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  Vol.  X. 
Parll.)     London.      1846. 

2.  Ucher  die  Keilinschrijlen  der  ersten  und  £ireHen  Gattiuiff.  \on 
Chr.  Lassen  und  N.  L.  Wester^aard.     Bonn.     1845. 

3.  On  the  Decyphering  of  the  second  Acka-menian  or  Median 
sj)€cies  of  Arrow-headed  H'riting,  By  N.  L.  Weslerganrd, 
(Meraones  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord.)     Copenhagen.     1814. 

4.  Beitrdge  zttr  Erklarung  der  Persischen  Keilinschriften.  Von 
Adolf  HoUzmann.     Carlsruhe.      1845. 

."i.  ^ie  Grabsckrift  des  Darius  in  Nakshi  Rustam  erl&utert.    Von 

Dr.  Ferdinand"  Hilzi^.     Zurich.      1S47. 
6.  Lettres  de  M.  Botta  sur  ies  JD^ouvertes  it  Kkorsahad.    Publiecs 

par  M.  J.  Mohl.     Pari*.     1845. 

OUR  design  in  the  following  article  is  to  communirate  to  our 
readers,  in  a  ]MjpuUr  furui,  one  of  the  must  remarkable 
historical  discoveries  of  modern  limes.  The  success  of  Voun^ 
and  of  ChanipolUon  in  deteccing  a  phonetic  language  in  the  mys- 
terious hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  worked  out 
with  so  much  labour,  ingenuity,  and  sagacity  by  Wilkinson, 
RoscUini,  and  Lcpsius,  and  so  fully  summed  up  by  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  has  been  followed  by  an  attempt  to  decypher  those 
singular  signs  and  characters  which  are  found  on  bricks,  on 
cylinderst  on  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  and  on  the 
imoolhed  surfaces  of  rocks^  from  the  Euphrates,  and  even  liere 
and  there  in  Syria,  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Persia.  We 
purpo&c  to  submit  the  results  of  these  intercsimg  inquiries,  rather 
than  the  slow  and  laborious  processes  of  invesiigaitun.  For,  in 
ibe  first  place,  a  critical  examination  of  the  whole  philology  of  the 
subject  would  require  an  acquaintance  with  Sanscrit  almost  as  inti- 
mate  as  that  of  Wilson  or  of  Bopp;  the  toil  and  acuteness  which 
Boarnouf  lias  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Zend;  and,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  the  almost  universal  Orientalism  of  Lassen  \ — secondly, 
were  we  gifted  with  all  these  powers  and  with  these  treasures  of 
knowledge,  w©  should  still  doubt  whether  we  could  make  the 
subject,  within  our  prescribed  limits,  intelligible  tu  the  majuritjr 
of  our  readers. 

The  startling  part  of  this  discovery  is,  that  this  arrow-headed 
writing,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  dccyphered  without  tlial  aid 
which  suggested  to  the  ingenious  mind  of  Dr.  Young  the  fir^t 
elements  of  hieroglyphic  interpretation.  There  is  no  Rosetta 
stone,  containing  a  transcript  of  the  same  inscription  in  a  known 
language.      It  was  the  Greek  version  which  induced  Di.  ^uung 
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to  seek  out  in  the  corresponding:  ^'n<^s  of  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
scription the  important,  and  repeatedly  recurring  royal  names  of 
Ploleiny  and  Cleopatra.  When  Major  Rawlinson  writes  of  Iri- 
linguar  inscriptions,  he  merely  means  different  forms  of  the  arrow- 
headed  clmracler,  representing  the  same  text  according  to  different 
alphabets,  and  it  should  seem,  not  merely  different,  but  uuaETi- 
liatcd  lang'uagcs.  These  three  forms  have  been  commonly  called 
the  Babylonian,  the  Median,  and  the  Persian.  This  triumph 
of  patience  and  sanracity,  if,  in  spite  of  our  habils  of  prudent 
scepiicism,  we  are  right  in  hailing  it  as  a  triumph,  has  this  lead- 
ing argument,  among  many  others^  in  its  favour.  Three  or  four 
persons  of  different  nations,  the  two  most  successful  without  con- 
nection or  common  understanding  \s'\i\i  each  other,  have  arrived 
at  results  on  all  main  points  so  singularly  coincident,  as  to  be  in- 
conceivable, except  on  the  supposition  of  their  common  truth. 
M.  Bournouf  at  Paris,  Professor  Lassen  at  Bonn,  with  M.  Wcs- 
tergaard,  whom  we  will  venture  to  call,  without  disparagement, 
Lassen's  colleague  (a  Danish  Orientalist  of  great  learning,  espe- 
cially in  Sanscrit,  and  who  was  employed  for  four  years  at  the 
expense  of  his  government,  in  the  country  where  the  inscriptions 
are  chiefly  found)  ;  and  lastly,  our  countryman,  Major  Rawlinson, 
whose  labours  at  Bagdad,  Pcrscpolis,  and  Behistan,  have  recently 
appeared  under  the  sanction  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  London:  all 
these,  with  several  other  Oriental  scholars  of  note,  have  followed 
out  the  same  system  of  interpretation  ;  and,  with  just  discrepancy 
enough  to  show  that  they  have  not  acted  in  concert,  have  read  the 
same  signs  into  the  same  names ;  agree  for  the  most  part  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  ancient  Persian  language;  and,  in  short, 
simultaneously  present  to  us  Darius  Hystaspes.  proclaiming  from 
the  rocks  of  Bebistan  and  the  buildings  of  Persepolis,  his  titles, 
bis  history,  the  nations  over  whom  he  ruled,  the  reheJs  whom  he 
subdued  j  and  his  son  Xerxes  announcing  his  succession  to  the 
power  and  dominions  of  his  father. 

We  must  say,  that  if  all  this  be  but  a  fortunate  hazard  ;  if  by 
aasuming  that  certain  signs  are  the  equivalents  of  certain  letters, 
exactly  the  names,  which  we  might  expect,  come  out  from  the 
process;  if  the  right  letters  always  occur  in  the  right  parts 
of  the  words,  and  are  found  in  other  words,  composed  of 
the  same  elements ;  if  the  language  into  which  the  inscriptions 
are  thus  read,  bear  the  closest  analogy  in  words,  and  in  some 
respects  in  grammatical  construction,  to  the  Zend,  and  its  parent 
Sanscrit,  the  very  languages  to  which  we  should  first  have  had 
recourse ;  if  everything  in  the  inscriptions  coincides  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  with  the  authentic  history,  yet  so  far 
differs,  as  in  some  points  to  be  more  full,  in  others  shows  just 
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that  diflcrepancy  which  nrovea  that  the  one  has  not  been  made  up 
out  of  the  other;  if  all  this  be  fortuitous,  or  due  to  lucky  inge- 
nuity, we  shall  begin  to  have  some  faith  in  the  old  atomic 
theory,  and  to  find  more  than  splendid  poetry  in  the  Democritean 
system  of  Lucretius.  Moreover,  there  is  in  the  present  case,  as 
yet,  no  appeal  to  that  strong  and  natural,  we  hardly  like  to  use 
the  word,  pardonable  religious  zeal,  which  has  so  often  bewildered 
devout  men  into  rash  and  hasty  conclusions.  So  far,  we  have  no- 
thing to  flatter  that  passion  for  Scriptural  illustration  to  which 
the  most  rationally  pious  are  hardly  superior;  which, from  the 
days  of  Wilford,  has  daraled  our  eastern  scholars,  and  which, 
lending  to  the  events  of  Jewish  history  the  engrossing  importance 
they  possess  in  our  minds,  supposes  that  eastern  monuments  can 
have  no  other  conquests  or  captivities  to  record,  but  those  related 
in  our  sacred  writings ;  and  that  we  see  the  Israelites  in  every  sculp- 
ture, and  read  their  names  in  every  inscription.  In  truth,  in  these 
very  sculptures  at  Behistan,  on  which  have  now  been  discovered 
Darius  Hystaspes  and  bis  subject  nations.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter 
beheld  Tiglath  Pileser  and  the  ten  captive  tribes.  The  number 
of  the  ten  prisoners  was  too  tempting  not  at  once  to  suggest  and 
confirm  the  illustration,  though  Porter's  imperfect  Biblical  know- 
ledge led  him  to  reckon  the  tribe  of  Levi — whose  representative 
he  discovered  by  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  mitre — as  one  of  the  captive 
tribes.  Keppel,  on  the  other  hand,  imagining  that  one  of  the 
leading  figures  was  a  female,  readily  transplanted  another  scrip- 
tural scene  from  Susa  to  Behistan,  and  without  hesitation  turned 
the  whole  train  into  Esther  supplicating  the  king  of  Persia  in 
behalf  of  her  countrymen.  All  these  fancies  pass  into  our  Pic- 
torial Bibles,  and  publications  of  that  class,  as  unquestionable 
truths ;  and  whoever  ventures  to  call  them  into  doubt  is  probably 
looked  on  as  a  sceptic,  a  rationalist,  a  neologist,  or  marked  with 
some  one  of  those  vague  opprobrious  appellations  which  are  now 
familiarized  in  popular  theology.  But  in  truth,  it  is  as  yet  only 
old  Herodotus  whose  veracity  has  been  so  singularly  con6rmed 
by  these  discoveries.  We  must  wait  for  any  important  lights  to  be 
thrown  on  the  Jewish  annals,  or  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, until  the  older  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  cuneiform  writings 
shall  have  been  compelled  to  reveal  their  mysteries,  till  we  have 
an  alphabet  framed  out  of  their  more  complicated  system  of 
writing,  and  have  found  out  the  language  by  which  we  must  inter- 
pret their  meaning. 

To  Professor  Grotefend  belongs  undoubtedly  the  honour  of 
having  opened  the  way  to  later  and  more  brilliant  discoveries. 
He  first  made  out  certain  of  the  names  of  the  great  Achse- 
menian  dynasty,  Cyrus,    Hystaspes,  Darius,    Xerxes,     He  was 
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ihe  Vniing  of  cuneiiorm  interpretatiun.  These  cuneiform,  or 
arrow-headed  characters,  are  so  called  from  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  they  consist,  a  straight  line,  shghtly  divided  at 
the  lop  like  the  notdi  of  an  arrow,  and  ending  in  a  point,  so  as 
to  represent  a  kind  of  wedge  ;  the  other  element  is  an  angle  ^^. 
Professor  Grotefend  observed  that  a  number  of  these  wedges 
or  angleSj  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  perpendicular  or  horizontal, 
grouped  together,  were  usually  divided  from  each  other  in  the 
Prrse|>oliian  inscriptions  by  a  peculiar  sign;*  and  he  rightly  con- 
cluded that  each  of  these  groups  formed  a  letter.  These  tetters 
were  read  in  their  uniform  direction  from  left  to  right.  In  many  of 
these  inscriptions,  which  surmounted  the  sculptured  representations 
of  the  Persian  kings,  certain  words  were  of  constant  recurrence; 
these,  by  a  happy  conjecture,  confirmed  by  a  Pehlevi  inscription, 
which  had  been  interpreted  by  De  Sacy,  were  supposed  to  be  the 
titles;  one,  which  was  perpetually  repeated,  was  evidently  *  King.' 
The  first  word  in  most  of  the  inscriptions  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
distinct  and  peculiar,  and  in  all  probability  was  the  king's  name. 
The  Pehlevi  inscription  led  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  of 
the  great  Achaemenian  race;  and  that  in  the  inscription  there 
were  two  names,  those  of  father  and  son. '  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
they  could  not  be,  for  they  did  not  begin  with  the  same  letter. 
Datius  and  Xerxes  corresponded  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the 
number  of  the  letters,  according  to  what  was  bcHevcd  to  be 
the  Persian  orthography  of  those  names,  and  Darius  and  Xerxes 
they  proved  to  be.  We  have  thus  hastily  given  the  earlier  steps 
which  led  to  the  identification  of  a  certain  number  of  letters. 
Grotefend's  discovery,  in  its  first  form,  was  printed  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Heeren's  *  Ideen;*  his  more  mature  opinions  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  that  very  valuable  work,  which  is  familiar  to 
English  readers  in  the  Oxford  translation.  The  ready  attention  of 
the  continental  Orientalists  was  awakened ;-  and  M.  St.  Martin,  M. 
Rask,  with  other  distinguished  scholars,  applied  themselves,  with 
greater  or  less  success,  to  enlarge  the  alphabet,  and  to  extend  the 
interpretation  of  the  various  words  which  grew  out  of  it.  M. 
Bournouf,  at  Paris,  not  merely  contributed  his  own  sagacious  ob- 
servations to  the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  but  individually  did  far 
more  for  its  advan(renient,  by  the  publication  of  his  Commentary 
on  the  Vagna.  This  work,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  philology',  raised,  as  it  were,  the  Zend  into  the  rank  of 
a  regular  and  naturally  developed  language ;  explained  its  analo- 
gies with^  and  traced  its  systematic  divergencies  from  the  Sanscrit ; 

*  111  one  of  lilt!  wcrkd  Li«rgre  us  TydiMii  and  B|>.  Mtuiter  uie  oaiii  to  liare  first  di»< 
covereil  itiU  irapartaiit  liign, 
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followed  out  all  its  grammnticul  forms,  ami  reduced  its  indexions^ 
to  order  and  uniformity.     Out  of  these  inquiries  has  grown  n  ra-'i 
tiunal,  ihouErli  of  course  to  a  certain  degree  conjectural,  theory  ofl 
the  old  Persic  of  the  inscriptions,  which  in  mnny  rc$i>ccts  is  faiih-  f 
fully  represented  by  the  later  Zend  ;  in  others  preaer%'es  the  pecu^ 
liaritiesof  a  more  ancient,  and,  according  to  the  universal  rule,  4.  J 
more  regularly  constructe<l  language.     Professor  Lassen,  at  Biinn»  ] 
the  pupil  (and  the  teacher  we  presume  to  say)  of  A.  W.  Schlcgcl, 
the  heir  of  his  treasures  of  knowledge,  and  his  Sanscrit  executofi ' 
and  who  promises  to  act'tmiplisU  tar  more  than  the  magnificenl  ] 
schemes  of  that  dislinguished  scholar,  had  applied  himself  wiili 
bis  usual  energy  to  this  new   bmnch  of  eastern  learning.      His 
alphabet  was  far  nmre  complete  than  any  which  had  been  con* 
structed  before  ;  and  coincides  widi  the  final  conclusions  of  Major  I 
Hawllnson,  to  an  extent  singularly  satisfactory  to  all  who   hava 
carefully  traced  the  pr»>grcss  of  tlic  discovery. 

But  while  the  continental  scholars,  with  the  exception  of 
M.  Wcstcrgaard,  were  .working  in  their  quiet  studies  on  copies 
of  the  inscriptions  of  greater  or  less  accuracy — from  ihfjsc  of 
Chardin  and  Le  Bruyn  to  those  of  Niebuhr,  Ker  Porter,  and 
Claudius  Rich^by  some  happy  fortune  a  young  officer  of  the 
East  India  Company's  army,  not  behind  any  German  recluse  in 
antiquarian  zeal,  was  attached  to  our  mission  in  Persia.  Mr. 
Rawlinson  'seems  to  have  been  seized  with  that  adventurous  and 
persevering  passion  for  Persian  antiquities  which  allows  no  ojv- 
portunity  of  acquiring  knowledge  to  escape,  and  is  deterred  by  na 
difliculty.  His  papers  on  Iranian  geography,  and  on  the  sites  of 
the  famous  old  cities  of  the  great  Pcrsinn  monarchy,  which  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Journal  of  the  Koyal 
Geographical  Society,  show  a  mind  of  bold  originality  as  well  as 
indefatigable  industry.  That  during  such  a  life  he  should  have  ac- 
quired so  much  learning,  is  more  astonishing,  than  that  he  should 
be  found  occasionally  at  fault,  especially  considering  iheditliculty 
— ^we  should  have  supposed  the  impossibility — of  obtaining  the 
necessary  books  at  the  lime  when  tbey  were  indispensable  to  his 
inquiries.  If  we  express  ourselves  as  unconvinced  by  one  at  least 
of  his  geographical  theories,  that  of  a  double  Susa,  we  must,  on 
Ihc  other  hand,  pay  to  his  Memoir  on  the  Alropateiiian  Ecbatana, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Ecbataua  of  Southern  Media,  the 
homage  of  a  careful  investigation,  before  we  reject  a  notion  which, 
bowever  at  first  sight  improbable,  is  supported  by  such  solid 
argument,  illuslraled  by  so  much  local  knowledge,  and  which 
solves  so  many  perplexing  difficulties  in  ancient  history.  At  all 
events,  the  Memoirs  by  Major  Rawlinson  are  among  the  most 
valuable  published  by  that  useful  Society. 
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The  disadvontage  of  Major  Hawlinson's  insulated  position,  in 
the  midst  of  modern  Persia,  remote  from  books  and  from  inter- 
course with  learned  men,  though  it  roay  have  retarded  his  progresa 
and  increased  his  (wrsonal  labours  and  difficulties,  has  nevertheless 
been  extreme!)'  fortunate  as  regards  the  authority  with  which  the 
discoveries  appear  before  the  world.  We  have  already  touched 
on  ibis  point — the  weiglit  which  belongs  to  the  consent  of  inde- 
pendent inquirers.  We  must  allow  Major  Rawliuson  himself  to 
describe  the  commencement  of  his  labours;  assuring  our  readers 
that,  throughout  his  Memoir,  tliere  is  the  utmost  fairness  and 
(candour  towards  liis  coadjutors  in  this  learned  enterprise,  an 
honourable  disposition  to  award  to  them  the  full  praise  for  their 
contribulitins  to  the  cnmmnn  cause,  aud  at  ibo  same  time  a  manly 
and  unboastful  assertion  uf  liis  own  originality,  as  far  as  he  can 
fairly  claim  it.  Our  readers  must  obsenre  that  this  is  an  extract. 
from  a  Memoir  written  in  183U: — 

'  It  wflg  in  the  year  183.5  tliat  I  first  undertook  the  investigation  of 
the  Cuneiform  character;  1  was  at  ihiil  time  only  aware  thai  Professor 
Grotefend  had  deciphered  some  of  the  names  of  the  early  sovereigns  of 
the  house  of  Achspmencs,  but  in  my  isolated  position  at  Kermansbah, 
on  the  western  frontier  of  Persia,  I  could  neither  obtain  a  copy  of 
his  alphabet  nor  could  1  discover  what  particular  inscriptions  he  had 
examined.  The  first  materials  ^\hich  1  t^ubmitted  to  analysis  were  the 
sculptured  tablets  of  Ilamiidau,  carefiilly  aiul  acciinttcly  copied  by  myself 
upon  the  spot,  and  1  afterwards  found  that  I  hud  thus,  by  a  singidar 
nccident.  selected  the  most  favourable  inscriptions  of  the  class  which 
existed  in  all  Persia  for  resolving  the  difficulties  of  an  unknown  cha* 
footer. 

'  These  tiblets  consisted  of  two  trilingual  inscriptions,  engraved  by 
Ufirius  HystaspcB,  and  by  His  son  Xerxes ;  they  commenced  with  the 
j«me  invocation  to  Orniazd  (with  the  exception  of  a  single  epithet 
omitted  in  the  tablet  of  Darius),  they  contain  the  same  enumcratton  of 
the  royal  titles,  and  the  same  statement  of  paternity  and  family  ;  and,  in 
fact,  they  are  identical,  except  in  the  names  of  the  kings  and  in  those 
uf  their  respective  fathers.  When  I  proceeded,  therefore,  to  compare 
aud  interline  the  two  inscripiions — or  rather  the  Persian  columns  of  the 
two  inscriptions — (for  us  the  compartments  exhibiting  the  inscription  in 
the  Persian  language  occupied  the  principal  ulace  ni  the  tablets,  and 
were  engra>ed  in  the  least  complicated  of  the  ihree  classes  of  Cuneiform 
writing,  llicy  were  naturally  first  submitted  to  examination) — I  found 
that  the  chnrscters  coincided  throughout,  except  in  certain  pnrticular 
groups;  and  it  was  only  reasonable  to  suppose  ilint  the  groups  which 
w*!Te  thus  brought  out  and  individualized  must  represent  proper  names. 
1  Airlher  remarked  (hat  there  were  but  three  of  these  distinct  groups  in 
the  two  ioicriplions;  for  the  group  which  occupied  the  second  place  in 
one  inscri]>lii)n,  and  which  from  its  position  suggested  the  idea  of  its 
representing  the  name  of  the  ^ther  of  the  king  who  was  there  conime- 
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niorated,  correepondecl  with  the  group  wliicli  occupied  the  first  place  in 
the  other  iuscription,  and  thus  nut  only  nerved  determinutel)'  tu  cQunect 
the  two  iiiscriptiuiia  together,  but,  assuming  the  groups  to  represent 
proper  names,  appeared  also  to  indicate  a  gcncnlogical  succession.  The 
natural  inference  was,  that  in  these  three  groups  of  characters  I  had 
obtained  the  proper  names  belonging  to  three  consecutive  generations  of 
the  Persian  monarchy;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  first  three  namea 
of  IIvBtatipeB,  Darius,  and  Xerxes,  which  1  applied  at  hnznrd  l*>  the 
three  groups,  according  to  the  succession,  proved  to  answer  in  ail  rcspectu 
tatisfnctority,  and  were  in  fact  the  true  ideiilifications.' — Journal  of 
the  Royal  Atiatic  Society^  vol.  x.,  pari  i.,  pp.  4-G. 

In  the  period  lielween  the  year  1835  and  1839  Major  Raw- 
linson,  bein^  chiefly  resident  at  Bagdad,  received  intiirmalion 
from  time  to  time  of  the  improvements  which  had  been  mnde  in 
Europe  on  the  imperfect  alj>babet  of  Orniefend — he  obtained  a 
copy  of  Bournonf  *8  Commentary  on  the  Vaijna — pursued  his  own 
Sanscrit  studies-^imprnved  his  l<nowle<ig;e  of  Pehlevi  from  Dr. 
MiiUer's  Memoir  in  the  Journal  Aaiatique  of  1839 — and,  in  the 
same  year,  was  delig-hted  to  receive  the  alphabet  of  Professor 
Lassen,  of  which  he  writes  in  these  terms: —  > 

*  Aliliough,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Professor's  labours  have  been  of  no 
further  asgifcuuice  ttj  me  (ban  in  adding  une  new  churacler  to  my  alphaVt, 
and  in  confirming  opinions  which  were  sometimeR  conjectural,  uud 
which  generally  required  verification;  yet,  as  the  improvements  which 
Ilia  system  of  interpretation  makes  npim  the  alphabet  employed  by 
M,  Bournouf  appear  to  have  preceded  not  only  the  Qtiuouncement  but 
the  adoption  of  my  own  views,  I  cannot  jiretead  to  contest  with  him  the 
priority  of  alpliabetical  discovery.' 

Above  all,  Major  Rawlinson  tvas  able  on  the  spot  to  re-examine 
almost  all  the  most  important  inscriptions;  those  at  Behistan, 
at  Persepolts,  and  that  of  Xerxes  at  Van. 

Hut  at  the  close  of  the  year  I8'i9  Major  R.iwlinson's  peaceful 
studies  were  suddenly  broken  off  at  the  summons  of  professional 
duty.  His  talents  were  to  be  employed  in  an  'arduous  and 
responsible  office  in  Afghanistan  :'  the  study  of  the  campaigns  of 
Darius  the  Great  against  his  insurgent  subjects,  as  recorded  on 
ihe  rock-hewn  tablets  of  the  old  cities  of  Persia,  to  be  exchangcil 
i'or  the  disasters  and  triumphs  of  real  war — cuneiform  inscriptions 
relating  to  events  which  happened  five-and-lwenty  centuries  ago, 
for  despatches  in  plain  English,  on  which  might  perhaps  depend 
the  fate  of  a  greater  eastern  empire  than  that  of  Darius. 

Major  Hawlinson  returned  to  Bagdad  in  1843.  '  My  interest  in 
the  inscriptions  iiad  never  flagged ;  it  was  sharpened  perhaps  by 
the  accidents  that  had  so  long  operated  to  delay  its  graiificalion ' 
(p.  14).  He  resumed  his  studies  with  fresh  zeal ;  no  doubt  the 
growing  conviction,  established  by  the  concurrence  of  European 
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Bcliolari  in  all  its  leading  principles,  ns  to  the  Irulh  and  value  of 
his  discovery,  could  not  but  excite  an  energetic  mind  to  embark 
still  more  ardently  in  a  pursuit  which  had  already  taken  such 
possession  of  it.  Ho  was  so  foriunnte  as  to  encounter  M.  Wester- 
gaaid,  who  had  been  travelling  in  Persia  during^  1843.  and  whose 
copies  of  some  of  the  inscriptions  possessed  that  superiority  which 
necessarily  belongs  to  a  person  who  knows  what  he  is  copying, 
and  who  feels  the  importance  of  ibe  most  precise  accuracy. 

It  is  the  result  of  those  renewed  inquiries  of  Major  Rawlinson 
which  fills  a  whole  Number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  And  though  not  yet  comjilete,  since  it  contains  suffi- 
cient matter  of  such  hijjjh  interest  to  fill  our  paper,  we  are  un- 
willing to  delay  the  welcome  communication  to  the  readers  of  our 
Review. 

Our  account  of  ihe  actual  historical  discoveries  by  means  of  the 
Cuneiform  inscriptions  must  reverse  the  order  of  events,  and  trace 
upward  the  coursn  of  time.  Il  is  the  order  prescribed  by  the 
discoireries  llieinseUes,  which  start  from  the  later  reigns  of  the 
Achcemenian  kings,  and  only  through  well-grounded  knowledge 
of  the  Persic  form  of  the  arrow-headed  character  and  of  the 
old  Persic  language,  can  slowly  ascend  through  the  intervening 
Median  dynasties,  with  their  peculiar  alphabet,  and  yet  imper- 
fectly conjectured  language,  up  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  empires — with  their  still  more  difEcult,  com* 
plicated,  and  it  should  seem  five-fold  varieiies  of  character — and 
their  language,  the  descent  of  which,  whether  from  the  Semitic 
or  Indian  family,  is  yet  an  unresolved  problem.  One  iinscription 
alone,  and  that  wc  find  contested  by  Lassen,  has  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered relating  to  the  great  founder  of  the  Acha^menian  dj-nasty, 
Cyrus.  It  is  the  brief  memorial  on  his  supposed  tomb  at 
Murghab,  where  the  author  of  Hayi  Caba  first,  and  afterwards 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  adopting  the  same  view,  have  jilaced  the  famous 
city  of  Pasargadae.  Among  these  ruins  Mr.  Morier  found  a 
small  building,  roofed  with  stone,  with  a  low  door,  singularly 
corresponding  with  the  description  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  which 
Arrian  has  given  on  the  authority  of  Aristobulus.  This  tomb, 
on  account  of  its  golden  coffin  and  other  treasures,  had  been 
plundered  by  Polymachus,  one  of  Alexander's  oOicers — a  sacri- 
lege which  the  indignant  Alexander  ])unished  by  the  death  of 
its  perpetrator.  Ker  Porter  not  merely  remarks  the  peculiarity 
of  the  stone  roof,  which  seems  to  have  struck  Aristobulus,  and 
is  found  in  the  existing  monument,  hut  goes  so  far  as  to  say  : — 
*The  smull  dimensions  of  (he  door  (that  a  tall  man  could  not 
enter  without  stooping)  are  the  same  in  the  description  and  the 
place ;  and  the  holes  iu  the  floor  and   at  the  upper  end  of  the 
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chamber,  are  just  in  the  positions,  and  at  the  same  distances,  to 
admit  the  iron  fastenings  which  secured  the  golden  coffin.  Had 
it  been  cased  In  a  stone  sarcophagus,  Uke  those  at  Kakshi  Rus- 
stam,  doubtless  that  would  have  remained ;  giving  no  motive  to 
the  cupidity  which  rifled  the  tomb  to  remove  that  also.'  {Travels^ 
vol.  i.  p.  503.)  In  the  tomb  itself,  Ker  Porter  'searched  for 
some  trace  of  a  Cuneiform  inscription,  but  in  vain.'  But  he 
adds,  '  there  is  an  inscription,  written  in  the  Cuneiform  or  arrow- 
headed  character,  which  is  generally  met  with  on  all  the  pillars, 
&c.  of  the  place,  and  without  the  deviation  of  a  single  curve.*  (Sir 
Robert's  is  a  singularly  inaccurate  phrase  as  applied  to  yriting 
distinguished  by  being  without  curves.)  This  brief  inscription 
had  been  read  by  Professor  Grotefend  before  the  publication  of 
Porter's  Travels  (in  1821),  and  was  copied  into  that  work.  It 
ran  thus,  according  to  his  version  :— 

Dominus' Cyrus  Rex  Orbis  Rector. 
Lord  Cyrus,  King,  Ruler  of  the  World. 

Lassen,  and  the  later  interpreters,  read  and  translate  as  follows  : — 

Adam  Qurus  I^sajathija  Hakmanasija. 
Ego  Cyrus  Rex  Achsemenius.     - 

Lassen  has  pointed  out  the  analogy  between  the  Qurus,  the  royal 
name  among  the  Iranian  races,  and  the  mythic  Kuru  of  India. 
But  tjie  Professor  proceeds  not  merely  to  call  in  question  the 
identity  of  the  tomb  with  that  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  also  to 
deny  that  the  site  of  Pasargadae  is  to  be  found  at  Murghab.  His 
arguments  are  to  us  altogether  unsatisfactory.  In  the  6rst  place, 
he  seems  to  assume  (in  direct  contradiction  to  Porter's  account, 
cited  above)  that  the  inscription  is  found  on  the  monument  itself. 
It  is  read  five  times  on  the  pilasters  and  other  parts  of  the  adja- 
cent buildings,  but  nowhere  within  or  upon  the  tomb.  Lassen 
argues,  in  the  next  place,  from  the  modest  simplicity  of  the  in- 
scription, in  which  Cyrus  assumes  neither  the  title  of  the  Great 
King  nor  of  the  King  of  Kings,  the  usual  style  of  the  later  Per- 
sian monarchs.  But  there  can  be  no  just  conclusion  from  the 
more  pompous  usage  of  later  kings,  especially  those  of  question- 
able title  like  Darius  and  his  weaker  descendants,  against  the 
simpler  and  therefore  grander  form  being  that  of  the  Father  of  the 
Monarchy.  True  Asiatic  greatness  may  have  been  as  unostenta- 
tious as  European,  especially  among  the  rude  mountaineers  df 
Persia  properly  so  called.  The  monumental  inscription  pre- 
served by  Arrian  {Anah.  vi.  29)  and  Strabo  (xv.  3),  though  pro- 
fessing to  be  accurately  translated  from  the  Persian,  has  some- 
thing of  a  Greek  cast:  a  ANePftHE,  ETa  KTFOS  EIMl 
O   KAMBT20Y,   O    THN    APXHN    KATAZTH2AME- 
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N02.  KAI  TH2  AllAl  BA2IAETSA2.  MH  OTN 
00ONEI  MOI  TOY  MNHMATOS.  Eren  ihis  insmption 
does  not  conlain  either  of  llie  more  sjilemlid  lilies  characleristic  of 
the  later  sovereigns.  One  of  ihnse  occurs,  indeed,  in  the  hriefer 
copy*  bul  ifi  there  manifestly  use<l  to  eke  out  the  hexameter  : 

From  this  and  from  some  geographical  and  antiquarian  argu- 
ments, which  apjicar  to  us  of  no  great  weight,  Lassen  concludes 
that  Pasargadx  uas  not  at  Murghab  ;  that  (he  inscription  relates 
to  tho  younger  Cyrus,  and  that  the  buildings  and  monuments  TFcrc 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  mother  Parysatis.  Westergaard, 
however,  who  has  been  in  the  country,  is  nut  inclinetl  altogolher 
to  displace  Pasargadte  ;  and  he  hultls  ilint  the  monument  belongs 
to  the  older  Cyrus,  though  ho  adopts  Lassen's  theory  as  to  the 
later  date  of  the  circumjacent  buiMings. 

Camliyscs,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  of  whose  reign  so  considerable  a 
part  was  occupied  by  his  cunqnesl   of   Egypt,  us  might  be  ex- 

IiecteO,  does  not  apjiear  among  the  Persinn  monunietilal  records. 
t  is  with  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspcsj  that  the  inscriptions 
commence  in  their  historic  character,  and,  as  far  as  yet  has  been 
tliscovered,  ihey  almost  terminate  with  his  son  Xerxes.  All  the 
later  ones  are  brief  and  of  less  importance.  In  almost  every  part 
of  the  great  kingdom  of  Persia,  where  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered,  they  are  commemorative  of  Darius. 

*Tothii  monarch.  insntlRble  in  his  thirst  of  conquest,  magnificent  in 
his  tastes*  and  posseseeil  of  an  unlimited  power^  we  are  iniU-btcd  for  nil 
that  is  moat  valuable  in  the  PalceL/graphy  of  Persia.  Imbued,  as  it  op- 
pears,  with  an  ardent  pus&iuu  for  uiuiiumenial  (am^.  he  uas  not  content 
to  uittcribc  the  palaces  of  bis  fouudatiuii  ut  Pcrsepulis  with  a  legend 
comtncmorativcof  their  erection,  or  with  prayers  iuvokiug  the  guardian- 
ship of  Ormazd  and  hia  angels,  but  he  lavialicd  an  elaburaie  wurkman- 
ship  on  historic  and  geographic  records  in  various  quarters  of  his 
empire,  which  evince  cousiderabie  political  furethoiielit,  an  carncat  re- 
gard for  truth,  and  nn  ambition,  naiurnl  and  hardly  to  be  quarrelled 
'Willi,  to  transmit  ihc  glories  ut'his  reign  to  future  generatiunis,  to  guide 
tlwir  conduct,  and  invite  their  emulation.  At  PerscpoliB,  in  the  high 
place  of  Persian  jjower,  he  aspired  to  elevate  the  moral  feelings  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  secure  their  future  domluaney  iu  Asia,  by  ostenta- 
tiously displaying  to  thtm  their  superiority  over  the  feudatory  provinces 
of  the  empire  i  while  upon  the  sacred  rock  of  Baghistin  he  addressed 
himself,  in  the  style  of  an  historian,  to  collect  the  genealugicul  liuditions 
of  hia  race,  to  dei^cribe  the  extent  and  power  of  his  kingdom,  and  to 
r-l«tc,  with  a  perspicuous  brevity  worthy  of  imitation,  the  lending  in- 
cidents of  his  reign.  Wc  are  hardly  prepared,  indeed,  in  the  nnrrolivc 
of  an  Eastern  despot,  to  meet  with  the  dignified  simphcity,  the  truthful- 
ness. 
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IKM,  Rhd  Bclf-denial  which  characterise  this  curious  record.  His  grave 
relation  of  the  meHns  by  which,  under  the  care  aod  favour  of  a  bcncti- 
cent  Fruvidcnce,  the  cruwn  of  Persia  first  fell  tutu  his  hands,  und  ot  the 
manner  in  winch  he  substijuently  established  his  autiiurity,  by  the  sue-  i 

cessive  overthrow  of  the  rebels  wno  opposed  him,  contrasts  most  strougly,  ^H 
but  most  fuvourably,  with  the  usual  emptiness  of  Oricnlnl  hyperbole.  ^H 
In  addition  to  these  inscriptions  at  Pcrsepolis  and  Hehistau^  wc  have 
anotlier  record  of  the  royalty  of  Darius  at  Hamadan  ;  and  the  extensive 
tabk'ts  at  Nakhsli-i-Rustam,  which  have  been  lately  copied,  contain 
further  parliculurs  of  his  descent  and  temlorial  acquisitions,  together 
with  ft  luBt  solemn  address  to  the  natiounlity  of  his  countrymen,  in- 
scribed by  way  of  epitaph  on  his  rock-hewn  sepulchre.' — pp.  47,  48. 

The  inscriptions  to  the  fame  of  Darius  arc  almost  invariablj 
in  three  charactors,  or  rather  three  forms  of  the  Cuneiform  charac- 
ters— the  Assynan,  or  Babylonian,  the  Median,  and  the  Persiait, 
— and  in  three  distinct  languages,  as  ihousrh  addressed  to  three 
different  races  of  his  subjects.  Of  these  the  lonj;  inscription  of 
400  lines  ut  Bchtslaii  (or,  as  it  appears  in  most  maps  and  books 
of  travels.  Bisutun),  translated  by  Major  Rawlinson,  is  by  far 
the  most  full  and  remflrUable ;  and  coincident  in  every  respect, 
as  far  as  the  historical  circumstances  and  the  enumeration  of  the 
subject  nations,  with  those  at  Persepolis,  and  with  the  monu- 
mental inscription  at  Nnkhsh-i-Rustam,  near  PersepoHs. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  Behistan  inscription  it 
may  be  well  to  save  our  readers  the  trouble  of  referring  to  various 
books  of  travels  and  toother  authorities,  and  briefly  to  indicate 
the  situation  and  nature  of  the  place  where  it  is  found.  In  the 
midst  of  andenl  Media  (at  no  very  great  ftlslancc  from  the 
miKlern  city  of  Kermansbah)  are  found  the  ruins  now  called 
Bisutun.  This  word  is,  no  doubt,  a  corruption  of  Bostan,  the 
place  of  gardens.  Baghistan,  the  old  Persian,  lias  the  same  sense  ; 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  from  Ctesias  a  dcscriplicm  of  the 
suburbs  of  Baghistan,  so  exactly  corresponding  with  the  actual 
existing  state  of  Bisutun,  that  it  is  difficult  to  question  their 
identity.  Queen  Semiramis,  acctmling  to  the  account  in  llio- 
dorus,  marched  with  a  large  force  into  Media,  and  encamped 
near  the  hill  of  Baghislan.  On  the  plain  below  the  hill  she  laid 
out  a  paradise  or  park  of  twelve  stndiain  circuit.  It  was  watered 
by  a  large  and  copious  fountain.  On  the  mountain  of  Baghistan 
stood  a  temple  *if  Jupiter  ((.  e.  of  Ormazd,  the  supreme  God), 
The  mounlain  rose  precipitously  to  a  height  of  seventeen  stadia. 
Tlie  lower  part  of  the  rock  she  scarped,  and  caused  her  own  image, 
with  a  hundred  of  her  guards,  to  be  sculptured  on  the  rock, 
with  an  inscription  in  Syrian  characters  (Diodor.  Sic.  II.  p.  13), 
It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  Baghistau  of  Ctesias  in  the 

Bisutun 


I 


■1'21  IWsiuH  and  Asfi/riait  Inscn'irlwtts — 

BisQtun  of  modem  travellers.  A  view  of  the  mountain  ma}'  be  seen 
in  Ker  Porter's  work,  who,  wliatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to 
his  jjeneral  merits  ns  a  traveller,  is  universally  acknowledgcnl  lo 
have  been  an  excellent  and  accurate  draughisinnn. 

*Thc  preci|titonB  rock/  observes  Major  Rawlinson  (in  r  Memoir 
published  by  the  Royal  Gei^rnpliical  Society,  \oI.  ix.  p.  113).  *BCven- 
tceu  stodiu  hi^b,  facing  the  ^urden.  the  large  spring  gushing  out  from 
the  f(X)t  of  the  precipice  and  watering  the  adjoining  plain,  and  the 
smoothening  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ri>ck — all  convey  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  present  a]>penrancc  of  Bisutun  ;  but  \vbat  arc  ^e  to  say  of  the 
sculptures  ofSeintrumis  and  the  inscription  in  Svriac  characters?  There 
arc  only  two  tnblcts  at  Bisutun,  the  one  nearly  destroyed,  wliich  contains 
a  Greek  tDScription»  declaring  it  to  be  the  \^'urk  uf  Ootarzes;  the  other 
a  Persejwlitan  sculpture,  which  is  adorned  wilh  neaily  lOUO  lines  of 
Cuiieil'oim  writing,  exhibiting  the  religious  vows  uf  Darius  l]y^tll^pes 
after  his  rciurn  from  the  destruction  of  Babylun,  on  the  revolt  of  its 
governor,  Nebukodrossor,  the  son  of  Nebfinet,* 

The  Greek  tablet  is,  doubtless,  of  a  much  later  date;  but  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Ctcsias,  who  lived  at  the  cviurt  uf  Artaxerxcs 
Mncmon,  should  have  transformed  Darius  Hystaspes  «ilh  his 
captive  rebels  t*r  subjects,  of  which  ten  only  appear,  into  Semira- 
mis  and  her  hundred  guards,  even  making  due  allowance  for  the 
Icgentlary  or  mythic  character  of  that  famous  queen.  Nor  can 
be  well  have  confounded  Cuneiform  writing  with  Syriac  cbnrac* 
ters.  Major  Hawlinson  solves  the  difficulty  by  supposinfj  that  the 
statue,  and  what  Isidore  of  Cliarax  calls  a  pillar  of  Semiramis, 
did  likewise  exist  on  the  rock,  but  that  they  have  perished,  per- 
haps at  the  time  of  the  works  executed  on  the  spot  by  one  of  the 
Sassanian  kin^rs.  But,  however  metamorphosed  by  the  won- 
dering (ireek  into  Scmtramis  with  her  ^uard,  as  in  later  ilays  by 
Porter  into  Tii^lath  Pileacr  ami  the  taptive  I!^^lelile8,  and  by 
Kcpj>el  into  Ahiisuerus  with  Ksthcr  and  her  suppliant  c^ountry- 
men  —  Darius  Hyslaspes  now  asserts  himself  as  the  proud 
leadiufr  Ggurc  of  this  bold  sculpture,  wiih  bis  Fcrver,  or  protect- 
ing spirit,  perhaps  ibe  mighty  Auramazd  himself,  floating  above 
him  in  the  air,  and  with  his  bowman  and  bis  spearman  behind. 
With  one  tout  be  is  trampliuf;  on  one  prostrate  rebel,  and  the 
nine  other  fettered  captives  are  linked  logriher  in  a  row  before  him. 
Darius  appeals  to  the  inscription,  which  he  set  up  in  three 
languages  in  order  to  preserve  the  imperishable  memorial  of  his 
;jreat  deeds,  on  which  generation  after  generation  has  guzed  in 
inquiring  wonder  for  centuries,  and  which  at  lenglli  has  revealed 
itself  to  an  officer  holding  a  commission  under  a  commercial 
company,  from  an  island  the  existence  of  which  the  great  king  ax 


little  dreamed  of  as  of  a  kingdom  in  the  moou. 
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Persian  and  Asayrian  hiscriptioua — 


Wc  have  observed  how  remarkably  true  the  inscriptions,  cspe- 
ci&lly  that  of  Bchistan,  are  to  htstorv':  the  particular  points  anH 
tlie  extent  in  which  they  tlcpart  from  it  are  still  more  remarkable. 
The  «iisc:re|7iincies  imleed  are  less  likely  to  niiae  suspicion  thah 
what  in  one  or  two  instances,  at  least,  ap]>enr  to  us  to  be  such 
close  coincidences  as  to  look  like  suggestions  from  efllabliflhed 
historic  fads. 

But  the  most  curious  and  least  suspicious  of  these  coincidences 
is  that  where  Herodotus  is  to  some  decree  at  issue  with  himself. 
The  inscriptions  on  ibis  jxtint  take  the  view  which  iif  course  was 
that  of  Darius  himself;  it  is  the  history,  as  it  would  ajipear  by  n>yal 
Otdet* — be  proclaimed  to  his  subjects  and  perpetuated  to  ]»8terity. 
If  the  lon^  and  particular  account  of  the  accession  of  Darius  in 
Herodotus  (  Thalia,  67, 88)  stood  alone  as  a  fraf^ment  of  a  lost  or 
imperfect  history,  Darius  would  seem  to  have  had  no  heredit^y 
claim  whatever  to  the  throne.  He  is  there  represented  as  a  bold 
and  artful  usurper,  or  at  best  a  sovereipi  elected  by  the  free  choice 
of  the  great  dominant  Persian  families  to  the  throne  of  Cyrus.  He 
does  not  appear  even  as  belonging  to  a  Persian  House  of  Orleans. 
head  uf  another  branch  of  the  royal  blood,  and  so  ascending  a 
vacant  throne,  occupied  in  his  case,  it  is  true,  by  an  impostor,  bot 
that  impostor  unpopular  chiefly  for  his  ultramontane  opinions,  and 
undcrthesuspicionof  beingatoolof  thepriesthoo*!.  Darius  ascends 
this  throne,  with  his  horse,  orralln-r  with  his  grof)m,  playing,  in  those 
more  primitive  times,  the  part  which  in  our  days  belongs  to  wealthy 
and  influential  bankers.  And  all  this  not  after  a  tumultuous  and 
ibbttit  debate,  but  a  quiet  and  public  argument  whether  the  great 
king<lom  was  to  become  a  republic,  a  military  arislticracy,  or  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  it  is  true  that,  as  to  the  latter  part  of  his 
narrative,  the  elaborate  j>lendings  in  favour  of  the  three  forms  of 
government,  good  old  Herodotus  acknowledges  tliat  many  of  his 
Greek  readers,  or  rather  hearers,  shook  their  heads  at  the  impro- 
bability of  such  things  going  on  in  Persia  ;  nevertheless  he 
adheres  strictly  to  his  text ;  xau  i\iy(fi%a^it  X0701  a^nTTot  ^ev  evioin 
'ExXjivwv,  i\ixQ7i<Tciv  V  ii:  c.  80.  Throughout  the  whole  trans- 
action Darius  is  distinguished  only  by  his  superior  boldness 
and  determination.  His  arguments  for  the  presen'olion  of  the 
monarchy  prevail,  but  he  advances  no  hereditary  pretensions  to 
the  throne :  indeed,  of  the  six  other  conspirators,  Otanes,  who  bad 
discovered  the  imposture  of  the  false  Smerdis,  if  he  had  not  obsti- 
nately clung  to  his  impracticable  republic  (the  firmer  Lafayette  of 
that  elder  dny).  might,  it  should  seem,  have  commande<l  most  of 
ihe  suffrages.  But  in  the  inscriptions  Darius  is  constantly  repre- 
sented, or  rather  represents  liimself,  as  the  hereditary  monarch, 
having  ascended  in  lineal  succession  the  throne  of  the  Asiatic  world. 

And 


Persian  ami  Assyrkm  Inscriptions — 

And  if  wc  turn  to  nlhcr  passages  of  Hcrntlolus,  hc  find  llic  house 
of  Hvslaspes  tracing  itself,  in  «i  line  jiaraUel  lo  ibat  of  C}TUs  and 
Camb^ses,  up  to  tbe  common  ancestor,  Aclia-mcnes.  One  of 
those  predictions  of  future  grcatnoss  which,  in  the  biography  of 
almost  all  prcat  men— kings,  heroes,  pliilosopbcrs,  poets,  and 
saints — are  invented  by  the  trealive  admiration  of  later  days,  and, 
placed  at  llie  cummenccmcnt  of  the  life,  fureshow  the  predes- 
tined eminence  of  the  infant  or  the  child — is  recorded  of  Darius 
llvstaspes.  Cyrus  the  Great  sees  in  a  vision  the  eldest  sou  of 
Hystaspes,  the  JHin  of  Arsames,  of  the  race  of  Achjenienes,  with 
two  wing's  nn  his  shoulders,  one  overshadowing  Asia,  the  other 
Kuropc.  Tlie  true  interpretation  of  (his  vision,  observes  Herodo- 
tus, was,  that  Darius  was  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Cyrus 
fC/iO,  *2lt)}.  Here  indeed  the  connexion  with  the  familyof  Cyrus 
is  indicated  but  dimly  ;  but  in  another  passage  we  find  Xerxes 
appealing  lo  his  genealogy,  and  declaring;  tbat  he  should  be  the 
unworthy  lineal  successor  of  so  many  lving;s,  if  he  did  not  avenge 
himself  on  the  Athenians;  and  this  is  the  l^rccise  order  of  the 
iiiscripiions:-^'  Did  I  not  this,  I  should  not  be  a  son  of  Darius, 
tbe  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Arsames,  the  son  of  Arinmnes,  the 
son  of  Teispes,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Cambyses,  the  son 
of  Teispcs,  the  son  of  AcliEemcncs.' — {Pobjm.  J 1.) 

In  order  that  readers  who  may  not  yet  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  this  discovery,  may  form  some  judgment  upon 
its  general  bearing,  we  shall  transcribe  the  first  twenty  lines  of 
the  great  Behislan  inscription  with  the  interlinear  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Major  Rawlinson  ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
ladies,  subjoin  also  the  English  version,  which,  though  made  at 
an  earlier  period,  differs  Utile,  we  believe,  from  the  Major's  final 
conclusions  : — 

1  I  .  Adam  .  Dar(a)yawu8h  ..  k'hahayathiya  .  wazm-ka  .  k'hshayatliiya  .  k iiafuiyaihii 

Ego  Onriiii,  rpx  m-nginii;  [ex  ' 


2  (iiv'vax.     . 

um  : 

3  ispahyJi, 


k'hshayalhiya 


IVirsiya 

I'dttidin  ; 


khshuyathiya 


dahyuiinm 

pratiiK-iarain : 


nrg- 

vash* 

ny*i 

napi     .     IIak"hHmani*-Aiya       II  .  T/mtiya   i 

Mupos ;  AL-lin-mt-iH-uila,  Dlcit 

4  D:u(a)yawush  .  k'hshiiyathiyft  .  ninnfi  .  pita  .  VSshtiiapa  .  Vashtiispabyii  .  pitu  .  Arsh 

Darius  rex  I  niilii       iwlcr        Hfituipro:  lljsUti-iit  ytXti        Ai»« 

5  ama 

n Dies  I 


pull  a 
niiiis; 


Arshumaliya 


Arsli&mahyii 

ArMialK 


pilu 

|iatcr 


Ariyiinim(a)na 

AriHrumiittK; 


Any&rjlm{a)na7'y«' 

Aiiaramuia 


pitW     .     ClUKhp 
I'uler  T«]i»i)- 

6  aish  .  pitd.  Hak'hiitDHnish      III  .  Thatiya  .  Djii(a)yasrui.h  .  k'ht.hky nihi i/a  .  awahytnk 

rs;  (cuJHi)  filter        At1"cin-»i«r.  nicii  Dnriua  rex:  earn-        1 

7  tiya  .  wayani  .  Hak'hanianifehiya  .  thahyfimnhya  .  hachft  .  \i&r'v.mi/at  .atnd?iu. .  ani^l 

liuilft  Bwi  Achnnimpnioi  nifpt-llatnur;  all  nnliijita  InvlcU  m-l 

8  hya  .  hachjl .  par'nviyat  .  hya .  am/ik'hnm  .  tamh  .  k'h^hit/athii/ei .  tiha  .  lYtf  .  IV  .  Th 


!). 


:iy« 


Monuments  aj'  Darias  IIifAiasitcs, 


42» 


9  fitiya 


k'hsbiyathiya 


man& 

met 


tu'm&yrf 


tyiya 


/lar  uv 

prlui 


10  .  k'lisli'iyalhiyii  .  /Urn  .  adam  .  navram 

V'-gv*  fuen?;       Via  OOiin*. 

11  yi  .  umah}^        V  .  Thftliya  .  DnrCa)yawufth   ,'  k'h-shfiyathiya  .  tcashml 


.  dlmvit&lar(a)i)ani  .  tcmjam  .  A'AjMyi 

9  illmidlni*  tKM  »X* 

A\iraTC 
f  nimiw.  Diuit  [>arLu<  xtk  :  crntiit  OruaiM 

12  fiha  .  adam  .  k'hshAyathiya  .  am'iya  .  A'uramazdfi  .  k'lisliatram  .  m^mi.frubai-a  VI, 

b  v|0  lex  ;BUm  ;  UromjU'ln  ioipei'iLun  ntllil         prolulll. 

13  Atiya  .  Dar(a)yawu8h  .  k'hsliayathiya  ,  im;i .  dahyiwa  .  ty:i  .  TO&nd  .  patiyUi^hti  .  wa 

Utcit  I>uiiu  r«x ;  Itta        |'>rvMUcl(B      ijito!       oiibl    in  ['UlctlRirin  vciwra ;  gl 

14  &  .  A'uramazdiha  .  adamhhum  .  k*hshuyathiya  .  fiham  .  Parsa  .  'Vwaj/in  .  JiiU/ir'u^h 

15  thurn  .  Arab{iya  .  M'lKlriya  .  tyiya  .  darayahyi  .  Sparda  .  Yurwi  .  ^rm'ina  .  I 

kjiTiit,  AtaliU,  J;fr>'pltu ;  q«K»  raorU.  SnaiU,  Idnji :         ArsMSU,  G 

[i|iiii>l  iunilas  ad  itparlam  iit  li>utam  pi-iiiiwDUaJ 

IG  pat'huka  .  Parthwa  .  Zornka   .  Hariwu  .  Uw&razm'iya  ,  IBiik'hlartVi  .  &tffhda  , 

juidcKjU*  I'ATtblat  Zaraiigit,  ArU,  Cttuinnnti.  lUdnt,  DoyiUiuu,. 

17  ka . Thataghuah .  Ilara'iivratiah .  Maka .  fraharwain  .  dahydwa .  <Y1  VII .  71^«tiya.Dii 

cia,      .TlMtagydl*,  Anclioiui,  Uta't* ;  iu  inlo  provlDcltt        '^i.  Dicit  X) 

IS  yawush  .  k'h&bfiyathiya  .  iniu  .  duhyfkwa  .  tyu  .  manu   .   paliyrm/ia  .  wnshnfi  , 

ilui  rex:  ba  pi^TluclA       qi»         mlhl      )u  ]>iili!kUlrm  vetirrr:      $mUi. 

19  nkmazd/iha  .  manft  .  badnk&  .  fihalii  .  manii  .  biijim  .  abarat^  .  i/aflifi?iih\m  .  hac-h 

tomiiMli*  tnllii  •iibjvclM        ttinm :        mihi        irilmtum       uUutertf;  ul      illb  &  n 

20  ■  athabya  .  k'hiihap«w{i  .  mchapatiwj.  .  awa  .  akhunaw(a)yatii. 

'  Par.  1.  I  am  Darius,  the  great  King,  the  Kiiit^  of  Kin^i,  the  King 
of  Persia,  the  King  of  (the  ilejiciidenl)  pruviuces,  the  sou  i*f  Hysta.s^icii, 
the  grandson  uf  Arsames,  the  Aclicerncniun. 

*  Par.  2.  SayR  Darius  the  King: — My  father  was  IlyBtnspes  ;  of 
Hyalaapci!  the  fallier  waa  Arsumes;  of  Arsamea  the  father  was  Anva- 
Tuinnea;  of  Ariyaramnee  the  father  wits  Teiapes  ;  uf  Tciapea  tltc  father 
was  AehKiueDes. 

*  Par.  3.  Says  Darius  the  King  :— On  that  account  we  ha\-e  beeu 
called  Aducmenians ;  from  antiquity  wc  have  been  uusubducd;  from 
antiquity  those  of  our  race  have  been  kings. 

*  Par.  4.  Says  Darius  the  King  : — There  me  eight  of  my  race  who 
have  been  kings  before  me,  I  am  the  ninth ;  for  a  very  long  time  we 
have  been  kings. 

*  Par.  .'i.  Says  Darius  the  Kinp : — By  tlie  grace  of  Ormazd  I  am  king ; 
Ormazd  has  granted  me  the  cm))irc. 

*  Par.  6,  Says  Darius  the  King: — Thc?e  are  the  countries  which 
have  fallen  into  my  liuiids^-by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  become  king 
of  them — Persia,  Susiajiaj  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Arabiu,  Egy[it;  those 
which  are  of  the  sea,  Spuria  and  Ionia ;  vVrmcuio,  Cappadocia,  pRrtliia, 
Ziirangia,  Aria,  Charasmia,  Bactria,  Hogdiann.  the  Sacee,  the  Stilta-  ' 
gydes,  Arachoaitt,  and  the  Meciuiis,  the  total  amount  being  twenty-three 
countries. 

'  Par.  7.  Says  Dariua  the  King: — These  are  the  couutrica  which 
have  come  to  me ;  by  the  grace  of  Onnazd  (bey  have  become  subject 

to 


lo  me— they  have  brought  tribulo  to  me.  That  which  has  been  uid 
unto  ihein  by  me,  both  by  night  and  by  day  it  has  been  performed  by 
them. '-^Joumalf  pp.  xxvii.,  xxviii. 

On  this  passage  we  have  but  a  few  observations  to  malce.  Tn 
tbo  Perscpolitan  inscriptions,  particularly  in  one  called  Niebuhr 
I.,  as  interpreted  by  Lassen,*  the  sul>je(t  prorinces  of  the  great 
kin^  appear  in  a  different  order,  and  with  some  variations  in  the 
names.  Retween  Uwazka,  which  in  La&sen's  ropy  is  Uwaza 
(Susiana,  Khuzistan,  or  Kissia),  occurs  Media.  For  Mudraya, 
which  Rawlinson  translates  Egypt,  is  Xudraja,  rendered  by  Lassen 
Gordvsei.  Then  follow,  evidently  in  a  western  direction,  Qparda 
and  Yuna.  The  first  of  these  Lassen  translates  with  what,  we 
must  confess,  appears  to  us  greater  probability,  Sardis,  as  reprc- 
scnlino:  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Lytlia.  It  was  called,  as  he 
thinks,  (^varda  in  the  native  speech  ;  the  old  Persian  changed 
ther  into  a  ^,  while  the  letter  was  entirely  dropped  by  the  (Jrceks. 
|)esides  the  wonls  'of  the  sea*  which  in  Rawlinson's  inscriptioD 
precede,  in  the  Perse™>litanyb//tfir  the  Yuna,  the  lonians,  is  an- 
other word  and  a  repetition  of  the  relative  tyija  ;  this  Lassen  trans- 
lates '  Innes.  turn  terreslres  turn  marilimi.* 

Major  Rawlinson's  inscription  grocs  on  to  relate  the  assassina* 
lion  ofhis  brother  by  the  order  of  Cambyses,  the  usurpation  of  the 
ihronn  by  the  false  Sinerdis  the  Mafpan,  and  the  death  of  Cambyses 
on  bis  return  from  Egypt  (Mudraya),  all  according  to  Herodotus  ; 
the  discrepancy  is  only  in  the  names.  The  king's  brother  is  called 
Bartius,  the  Magian  Gomates.  But  so  complete  is  the  coin- 
cidence, that  the  very  phrase  of  Herodotus  concerning  the  brother 
of  Cambyses  as  eovra  flrargof  x«i  fX'nrp'^s  r^r  aurrit,  *  of  the  same 
father  and  moiher/  is  found  in  the  two  kindred  words.  hamat&, 
hamjfitd,  which  if,  iis  we  dfiubt  not,  a>rreclly  read,  are  but  another 
slight  deviation  from  the  parent  Sanscrit,  in  Greek  oy-OAAiir^ior  xai 
ofM-iTraTqior.  The  power  and  the  overthrow  of  the  false  Smerdis 
are  related  in  the  inscription  as  below.  The  deviation  from 
Herodotus  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect  between  Darius 
proclaiming  his  own  exploits,  and  su]>pre&sing  all  which  could 
throw  doubt  on  his  hereditary  right,  and  a  Greek  historian, 
thongli  with  a  hahit  and  capacity  of  a>mprebending  foreign  and 
harharotu  institutions  possessed  by  few  Greeks,  yet  still  not  abso- 
lutely free  from  the  exclusiveness  of  a  Greek ;  moreover  for  this 
very  reason,  with  no  temptation  to  invent  anything  disparaging 
to  the  title  of  Darius,  which,  according  to  his  view,  was  no  doubt 
quite  as  good  as  an  elective  as  it  would  have  been  as  an  hereditary 
sovereign.  The  inscription  thus  relates  the  revolution  which 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Darius  : — 

*  '  t'«bfr  dig  Keiliofohnftcn  der  ent«n  und  zweitcn  Gattung/  p.  93  «t  icq. 

'  Saya 


1 


Moitutmnis  of  Darittt  Hystaspet,  - 

*  Says  Darius  the  King : — There  was  not  a  man,  neither  PereiaOt 
nor  Median,  nor  any  one  of  our  family,  wlio  would  ilitipoASCss  of 
the  empire  that  Gomaiea,  the  Magian.  The  state  feared  to  resist 
him.  He  would  fret^tiently  address  the  state,  which  knew  the  old 
Bartiua,  for  that  reason  he  would  address  the  state,  saying,  *'  Beware 
lest  it  regard  rac  as  if  I  were  not  Dartius  the  son  of  Cyrus."  There 
was  not  anyone  hold  enough  to  oppose  him  ;  every  one  wns  standing 
obediently  around  Gom^tea  the  Marian  until  I  arrived.  Then  I  abode 
in  the  worship  of  Ormazd  ;  Orroazd  brought  liclp  to  nic.  On  the  10th 
day  of  the  month  Biigayadish,  then  it  was,  with  the  men  who  were  my 
wtll-wishera,  I  slew  that  Gomatca  the  Mugian,  and  the  chief  men  whu 
were  his  followers.  The  fort  named  Siktakholcs,  in  the  district  of 
Media,  named  Nisnca,  there  I  slew  lijni ;  I  dispossessed  him  of  thi* 
empire.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  became  king;  Ormazd  granted  me 
the  sceptre. 

'  Says  DariuB  the  King: — The  crown  that  had  been  wrested  from 
our  nice,  that  I  recovered;  1  established  it  lirnily  ;  as  in  tiie  days  of 
uld,  thus  I  did.  The  rues  which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  inrroduccd, 
[  proliihited.  I  reinslituted  for  the  state  the  sacred  chaunta  and  sacri- 
5cia|  worship,  and  confiilcd  ihem  to  the  families  which  Gomates  (he 
Miigian  had  deprived  of  those  offices.  I  finuly  cslublished  ilie  kingdom, 
both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinrcs,  as  in  the  diiys  o(  old  ; 
thus  I  restored  that  which  had  been  taken  away.  By  the  grace  ol 
Ormazd  I  did  this.  I  laboured  unlil  1  bad  Hrmly  cstnhlii^hed  our  family 
as  in  the  days  of  old.  I  laboured,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  that  Go^ 
motes  the  .MagisD  might  not  supersede  our  family.' — 10. 

Thorcsl  of  the  inscription  is  occupied  by  successive  rebellions 
in  almost  all  the  provinccfi  of  the  empire,  in  each  of  which  rose 
'a  Li.vr/  proclaiming  himself  the  rightful  king  of  the  realm. 
Darius  announces  bis  triumph  over  each  of  these  Liars,  and  in 
general  the  death  of  the  usurper.  Of  these  the  revolt  of  Babylon 
alone  has  left  any  distinct  record  in  history.  The  impostor  is 
named  \ititabirus,  who  was  Nabokhodrossor.  It  does  not  a])pear 
whether  that  was  a  title,  or  a  name  assumed  in  i>rder  t<i  claim  de- 
scent from  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings.  The  inscription  is  silent 
about  the  famous  slratageiu  of  Zopyrus,  so  well  ttdd  by  Herodotus ; 
il  simply  commemorates  a  previous  defeat  of  the  rebel  Satrap  on 
the  Tigris,  and  ])roceeds  with  true  monumental  simplicity :  '  Then 
I  proceeded  to  Babylon  :  I  both  took  Babylon  and  seized  thai  Nili- 
tabirus.  Afterwards  I  slew  that  Niliuiblrus  in  Babylon.*  The  arms 
of  Darius  in  the  other  rebellious  provinces,  Susiana,  Media,  Ar- 
menia. Sagartja,  &c.  were  equally  successful,  if  the  victories  were 
not  quite  so  summary.  The  most  dangerous  insurgent  seems  to 
have  been  Pliraortes,  who  claimed  the  thrrme  of  Media  in  right 
of  descent  from  Cyaxarcs :  *  Phraortes  was  taken  and  brought 
before  me.     I  cut  off  Iwtb  his  nose  and  his  ears  and  his  lips  (?), 
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and  I  brought  bim  to lie  was  bcld  cbnincd  nt  my  donr; 

all  the  kingdom  beheld  him.     Afterwards  at  Kcbatnna,  there  I 
had  him  crucified.' 

The  general  coincidence  and  partial  discrepancy  between  the 
inscriptions  and  the  history  as  to  the  religious  character  of  the 
revolution  which  raised  Darius  to  the  throne,  arc  equally  curious. 
llie  couspiracy  which  substituted  the  false  Smerdis  the  Magian, 
for  the  brother  of  Cambyses.  manifestly  comprehended  the  trans- 
ference of  the  whole  sovereign  power  to  the  groat  sacerdotal 
caste.  The  N!agi  ruled  the  realm  through  the  boy  whom  they 
had  set  up ;  and  it  was  not  merely  the  imposture,  and  the 
introduction  of  new  religious  rites,  which  gave  offence — hut 
there  was  likewise  an  assumption  of  all  itie  threat  oflices  of  state 
by  the  Magians,  who  environed  the  young  monarch,  and  llie 
establishment  of  a  complete  priestly  theocracy,  in  place  of  tlir 
military  monarchy  5U]>ported  by  the  great  hereditary  families  of 
Persia.  It  may  be  doubtful  (as  the  chief  strength  of  Magianism 
was  in  Media)  whether  it  was  not,  besides  the  usurpation  of  su- 
preme jjower  by  the  prieslbood,  a  return  also  to  the  Median  rule. 
The  aversion  of  the  Persian  warrior  nobility  to  tlils  sacerdotal 
domination  transpires  clearly  in  the  history  of  HenKlolus.  The 
detection  and  death  of  the  usurper  were  followed  by  the  massacre 
of  the  Magi.  The  military  nobles  not  merely  slew  without  mercy 
whoms(>evcr  of  the  order  they  could  lay  hands  on.  but  established 
the  festival  uf  the  Mugophonia  as  an  ailmoniliun  to  future  ages; 
and  on  that  day  for  ever  thereafter  no  Maglyii  could  venture 
abroad  without  fear  of  death.  {Thai.  7'.>.)  The  inscriptions  are, 
though  brief,  not  less  distinct  on  this  subject.  Wc  have  already 
cited  the  passage  in  which  Darius  boasts  of  having  abolished  the 
new  rites  introduced  by  Gomates,  and  restored  the  priestly  offices, 
the  chaunts,  and  sacrifices,  to  another  order  of  priests.  In  a 
former  paragraph  he  had  said:  '  Within  these  countries  whoever 
was  of  the  true  faith,  him  have  I  cherished  and  protected  ;  ^vho- 
evcr  was  a  hcrclic,  him  have  I  rooted  out  entirely.'  His  hatred 
of  heresy  would  not  do  discredit  to  our  darkest  ages  of  intoler- 
ance. Darius  bequeaths  to  bis  successors  this  great  maxim 
of  slate: — 'Says  Darius  the  King: — Thou,  whoever  may  bo 
king  hereafter,  exert  thyself  to  put  down  lying  [remark  ihe 
observation  of  Herodotus  on  the  Persian's  love  <jf  truth].  The 
man  which  may  be  heretical,  him  utterly  destroy.  If  it  shall 
be  thus  kept  up,  my  country  shall  remain  prosperous.'  (p. 
xxxvi.)  The  religious  revolution  under  D;>rius  manifestly  pro- 
claimed itself  as  n  reformation,  as  the  rcslhution  of  the  true 
worship  of  Ormazd.  At  first  it  might  appear  a  monotheistic 
worship.  AVe  confess  that  we  abandon  with  some  regret — not- 
withstanding 
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withstanding  the  anomnly  of  a  Semitic  root  for  part  of  a  name 
of  the  deity  which  iijip.ireiitly  hch)n5s  to  the  Zend  or  Sanscrit — 
the  natural  relation  of  the  first  sylluble  of  Wui*omazd  or  Ormuid 
with  the  Hebrew  niK.  Aiir,  Ligtit: — Orma7.d,  the  great  Principle 
oi LiyfU,  antagonist  to  Ahrimanj  the  great  Principle  of  Darkness. 
But  writes  Lassen,  •  I  consider  it  clearly  proved  by  Bouvnouf  that 
Mazda  means  "the  ^rcat  Intelligence.  As  to  the  first  half  of 
the  word,  ^A«ra  must  be  the  Sanscrit  Asura,  vivifying,  hfe>giving. 
Jn  a  list  of  Veda-words  Asura  is  explained  by  Brahma,  the  Highest 
Ood;  and  then,  as  life-giving,  as  living.  Ahuramazila  is  there- 
fore the  great  living  Wisdom."  Auromasd:*s  is  throughout  the 
inscriptions  '  the  Proleclor,  the  Giver  of  Victory,  the  alUrultiig 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  heavens,  and  of  man- 
kind/ But  two  paragraplis  seem  to  give  undoubted  evidence  of 
polytheism  : — Ormazd  has  brought  help  to  me,  and  the  other 
gods  which  arc.*  The  same  term  baf/a,  Gnd,  applied  through- 
out to  Ormnzd,  is  here  in  the  plural  hngaUa  applied  Ui  iliose 
other  divinities,  whom  therefore  we  can  hardly  interpret  as  the 
other  Amschaspands  of  the  later  Zoroaslnan  creed.  In  one  also 
of  the  Persepolilan  inscrijUions,  tran:^iatcd  by  Lassen.  Orma/d  is 
supplicaicd  'cum  aliis  genttliciis  Oiis.'  The  word  translatcil 
yentiiiciis  is  mutilated  and  therefore  llie  rendering  conjectural ; 
but  the  plural  ablative  btigibis  is  distinct  {Laxsen,  p.  3U).  On 
the  mvstery  of  that  inscrutable  person^c>  Zoroaster,  whether 
Mytli,  Man,  or  Archiinage,  the  inscriptions  throw  no  light.  The 
great  ol>jeclion  to  the  common  theory  of  Hyde,  Prideaux.  An- 
quetil  dii  Perron,  Klenkcr,  Herder,  Malcolm,  and  Oe  Guigniaut, 
whitli  makes  Darius  Hystaspes  the  Gushtasp  of  Persian  reli- 
gious fable,  and  Zoroaster  the  contemporary  reformer  of  Magian- 
ism,  is,  as  has  been  observed,  *  the  silence  of  Herodotus.'*  And 
here  again  we  find  the  inscriptions,  as  lar  as  they  have  yet  been 
interpreted,  mainlaining  the  same  tolal  silence. 

The  Behislan  inscription,  deciphered  by  Major  Ravvlinson, 
is  liv  far  the  most  full  and  elaborate  record  of  the  glory  of 
Darius ;  but  the  stalely  palaces  of  Pcrsepolls  are,  in  every  part, 
covered  with  commomoralive  tablets  to  his  glory,  and  that  of 
his  son  Xerxes,  They  arc  engraven  on  the  jiillars  and  base  of 
all  those  vast  buildings,  and  surmount  <}r  surround  the  various 
sculptures  and  ba'^  reliefs,  uhich  show  Persian  art  in  its  suc- 
cessive sta^'cs,  and  have  been  long  familiar  to  us  in  the  works 
of  the  older  travellers,  and  especially  in  the  spirited  and  accurate 
drawings  of  Porter.  To  these  Lassen  has  aj>plied  the  principles 
of  interpretation  with  nearly  the  same  result  as  Major  RavvUnson. 

*  Miluian'*  Uibboo.  rol.  i,  ikiI«  33i. 

vot..  Lxxix.  NO.  CLviii.  2  F  Everywhere 
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Everywhere  is  the  usual  mvocaliun  of  Aurcunazdcs,  or  an  apjieal 
to  bis  tutelar  i>oiirer:  cverywliere  the  sajne  royal  lities  and  tlc- 
sccnl,  ihe  same  enumeration  of  the  tributary  kingdoms  aad 
provinces,  differing:  only  in  a  few  name«^  or  in  the  order  iu 
wUirii  they  stand.  Of  tUese  the  most  rctnarkable  is  the  inoaa> 
mental  inscription  on  tbe  tomb  t>f  Darius  at  Nakkh-i-Hustam, 
the  Weitminster  Abbey  of  tbe  kings  of  i'ersia,  in  tlie  neigb- 
bonrhood  of  Persc]>olii.  This  inscription  beg-ins  with  tbe  tuual 
assertion  of  tbe  all-creative  pjwer  of  Auromaziei.  We  give 
it  in  Lassen's  Latin: — 

*  DtU9  ma^nus  Atirufwwides.  Is  banc  terram  creavit.  la  istud  coe- 
lum  creavit.  It  mortales  creavit.  U  fortutiam  crenvit  mortalium.  Di- 
riuin  rcgcm  fecit — unicum  multorum  regcm — unicatn  muUarum  impe- 
ratorum.* 

Ctesias  relates  that  Darius  built  liis  own  monument  durii^^ 
his  life-time;  and,  in  the  inscri|)tiun,  Darius  seems  to^speak  as  il* 
he  were  still  kin<;  :  he  recounts  bis  own  tiiles,  g-eoealog^y,  and 
dominion.  The  calalt*g:ae  of  the  nations  follows  who  liad  paid 
tribute,  or  made  voluntary  cotitribulioiis  towards  the  cuu^truction 
of  the  edifice  in  honour  <if  their  king;.  It  dilTers  in  s^jme  names 
from  that  of  Bchi^lan.  We  mark  the  discrepancies  ;  ibe  order  is 
also  different  : — '22.  Media,  Susiana.  Partliia,  Aria.  'J9.  Bactrio. 
S<»{»tlia,  Cbora^mia.  24.  Zaran^.  Arachosia.  Thala^ydia.  Ga^' 
dara.  'i.'i.  Imiia,  (j?.ica  Humacse,  (^acre  26.  Ti^rahkuda,  Baby- 
lon, Assyria.  '27.  Arabia  GorU^cei,  Armcai;!.  '2H.  Cappadocia, 
(Ipards,  Ionia,  l^acae  illi  (|ui  •  *  rdari.  '2\K  Cqadra  ?  lones, 
Tacahrte.  Preones,  qu.  ?  31.  Coss»i  Medici  qu.Msesia?  Caracaa. 
The  omission  of  Mudraya,  E^ypt,  in  this  longer  list  is  worthy  of 
remark  ;  in  the  monumental  list  there  are  several  branches  of  the 
SacsD,  the  *renf?ric  name,  it  should  seem,  for  theSc^vthian  race.  In 
Qquadra,  Lassen  supposes  llial  he  finds  the  proper  SeylUiaas.  (?) 
For  the  Ii>nes  Tiicabr»»,  he  hcailatinifly  su^gcils  tbe  Teucri ;  the 
Cosssei  Medici  are  the  predatory  tribes  of  the  Cossaiaa  mL>un- 
latns,  described  by  Stralit»;   Caracar  lie  irives  up. 

So  far  we  have  surrcnd^re  1  our  faith  to  our  iuterpreters ;  but 
\ve  must  now  be  permitted  to  express  our  hope  that  tbe^e  emi- 
nemly  ing^enious  men  will  not  permit  themselves  to  be  betrayed 
by  their  own  brilliaiU  success  into  nub  and  hasty  conjecture. 
Our  ralstrusl  will  be  rather  excited  ihnn  allayerl  by  too  close  aod 
felicitous  accordance  with  the  parallel  {>omts  of  history.  In  such 
inquiries  it  is  im[)(t5si!>le  to  be  too  severe,  too  conscientious,  too 
critical,  we  may  say — loo  sclf-dertyin».  Major  Hawlinson,  for 
instance,  in  a  paragraph  which  appears  to  conlam  the  names  of 
the  six  conspirators  who  joined  with  Darius  iu  the  slaughter  of 
Gomates,   makes    this   admission;    'The  names    arc  almost  ob- 
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liieratetJ  in  the  Persian^  and  several  of  them  are  imperfect 
in  the  Median.  I  Lave  been  able,  however,  to  recover  the  fol- 
lowing.' But  llie  frajjiDeuts  kA  names  thus  pieced  log:elher  and 
filled  up,  apparenll)'  by  conjecture,  so  suspiciously  resemble  ihufte 
in  Herodotus,  that  we  would  suggest  lo  Major  Rawliuson  whelher 
the  keenness  of  his  nsioa  or  the  powers  of  bis  glass  may  not  have 
been  quickened  and  increased  by  some  reminiscences  of  tlie  Greek 
historian.  Vida/*iana(Intaphernes)  seems  to  want  but  one  letter; 
but  Major  iiawlinsou  gives  us  no  Zend  or  Persian  form  for 
Otanes  or  Hydarnes  or  Zt>pyrus  ;  the  letters  Gu  are  lengthened 
into  Gobryas  ;  *  *  *  uksUa  is  made  into  Megabyzus.  If  this 
inquiry  Lb  pursued  it  may  be  well  to  compare  the  names  as  given 
by  Ctcsias.  I''or  Oianes,  Ctcsias  has  Onuphas,  for  lutapherues. 
Artaphernes,  for  Aspathines,  Gobryas,  and  Mcgabyxus^  Noron- 
dabatcs,  Mardonius,  Barisses.  Hydarnes  alone  is  nearly  the  same 
in  both  lists;  and  it  is  curious  that  Major  Rawliuson  rends  Go- 
bryas the  son  of  Afardoniua.  We  are  still  more  startled,  when 
Xjasaen  almost  ihiiiks  that  he  has  recovered  the  name  of  the  horse 
of  Darius,  which  Is  left  out  by  Herodotus.* 

The  more,  in  truth,  we  consider  the  marvellous  character  of 
this  discovery,  the  more  we  feel  sonte  mistrust  or  misgiving  re- 
turning lo  our  minds.  It  is  no  less,  in  the  first  place,  than  the 
creation  of  a  regular  alj)habet  uf  nearly  forty  letters  out  of  what 
ap|>car  at  first  sight  confused  and  uumeaulug  lines  and  angles ; 
and  secondly,  the  creation  of  a  language  out  of  the  words  so 
formed  from  this  alphabet ;  and  yet.  so  completely  does  the  case 
appear  to  be  made  out,  that  we  arc  not  in  the  least  disposed  to 
relrnct  or  even  to  suspend  uur  adhesion  to  Prufcssor  Lassen  and 
Major  Rawliuson.  To  the  Jailer,  cspeciallly,  an  "tBcer  rather 
than  a  student  by  profession,  almost  self-instructed  in  s<>me  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  knowledge  requisite  to  the  under* 
taking ;  temjued  onwards,  il  is  true,  by  these  grudual  revelations 
of  knowledge  expanding  to  his  view,  yet  devoting  himself  with  dis- 
interested — but  we  trust, nut  hereafter  lo  be  unrewarded — labour, 
we  wouUl  express  in  the  strongest  terms  our  grateful  admiration. 
His  indefatigable  industry  in  the  cause  of  science  can  only  be 
appreciated  justly  by  those  who  know  what  il  is  to  labour  for 
hours  under  tlie  burning  sun  of  Persia;  for  in  some  cases  iv here 
the  inscriptions  are  placed  very  high,  are  unapproachable  by 
ladders,  and  are,  perhaps,  weather-worn  or  mutilated  by  accident, 
nothing  less  than  the  full  effulgence  of  Ormaxd  can  accurately 

*  JUiNcn  lia«  givtii  aii  aUvoiita)^  on  tbu  i>uirit  to  llie  author  of  a  liiller,  anil  it  miglit 
•MUn  lovcagcful,  i:aui)ilik-l,  tlic  Hu^fuith  HoltluiiUjii.  Kvcii  tliu  writer,  liuwevor,  ailmiu 
the  priDtii[»B  uf  cutieirurtQ  iulcrprclatiou.  ibougU  be  lugj^eils  licie  and  tti(!i«  liiiTetciit 
vertioni.     So  alio  Dr.  Hitii;. 
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reveal  tUe  names  and  deeds  of  his  worshippers.  The  early  tra- 
vellers, as  well  as  Porter,  Rich,  and  all  who  have  lahoured  to 
obtain  accurate  transcripts  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  bear 
teslimonv  to  the  difhculties  and  even  dangers  which  are  incurred 
from  this  and  from  other  causes. 

So  far,  in<leed,  in  the  interpretation  i>f  the  I'ersian  series  of 
inscriptions  there  has  been  an  advantage  which  we  can  scarcely 
anticipate  in  the  future  progress  of  ihc  inquiry:  namely,  the  close 
alliance  of  the  old  Persian  with  the  Zend  and  Sanscrit.  After  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  sagacious  and  learned  paper  of  M.  VVester- 
paarcl  on  the  secoml,  or  what  has  been  called  ihc  Median  series  of 
Cuneiform  writing's,  we  are  dismayed  at  fmdins;  a  Ianpuaa:e  of  a 
different  character  and  conalruction.  and,  of  course,  ^ving  results 
much  more  obscure  and  conjeciurai.  This  is  dirccll}'  contrary 
to  the  authority  of  history,  which  describes  the  language  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  as  if  not  the  same,  at  least  only  dialectic- 
ally  differenced.  There  seems  some  dt)ubt,  therefore,  whether 
this  second  language  is  Median,  or  if  it  be  so,  from  whence  does 
it  derive  the  words  and  the  constructions,  which  diverge  so  far  from 
tlie  older  Persian  and  ilskindreil  Zrnd  .'  But  when  we  come  to 
llie  third  series,  the  airf)W- headed  character,  which  represents  in 
various — according  to  Major  Rawlinson,  five — distinct,  or,  at 
least,  in  some  degree  different,  alphabets,  tlie  lang-uajje  spoken  in 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  provinces  of  the  great  I'ersian  em- 
pire, the  problem  seems  to  become  complicated  to  a  hopeless  and 
inostricable  extent.  What  was  the  laiiguapc  of  l^alnlon?  What 
that  of  the  older  empire  of  Nineveh?  'I'o  what  race  did  it 
belong?  From  what  parent-stock  did  it  derive  its  origin?  Was 
it  of  Semitic  or  Sanscrit  desrcnl?  W^here  did  the  Aramaic  famil/ 
of  languages  break  off,  and  those  of  llie  further  Kast  begin?  Was 
there  any  neutral  grmniil  on  which  they  met  and  niinp:Ied  in 
some  hybrid  language?*  .Some  ]wissages  in  the  sacred  nxilings 
might  seem  lo  throw  light  on  this  question  ;  but  tlieir  interpreta- 
tion is  not  witL  ul  difficulty.  During  the  siege  of  .Jerusalem  by 
the  generals  of  Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria,  as  related  in  the 
2nd  I3(H)k  of  Kings  and  in  Isai.ih,  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  entreat 
Kabshakch  to  dcliicr  his  summons  to  suriender  in  the  Si/rian 
lam/uaffe,  that  it  may  not  be  understood  by  the  Jewish  people : — 
'  Speak,  I  pray  thee,  in  the  Syrian  language,  for  we  understand 

*  TUf  Ammaic  wu  nut  tlic  naliit  language  (>)ir  Miut«r«j>raclitf)  of  tlie  Aityriaiu, 
property  sn  cailcil,  where  mere  probably  o  SIkIo-Pltsuii  ilialecl  wom  iipukrn,  us  we  may 
vuiiclu(l«  from  tlif  form  aiu\  xhv  elymolo^or  (ho  personal  namei  ntnoiig  tli«  Auyriom. 
Biitllic  Aramaic  wa*  apiAeit  Ihniuffliout  Ihe  wh..!e  pf  the  .AMyrian  pinpir*,  wrst  of 
the  Tigris,  iu  Syiia,  MeioyHiramiu,  and  Ualiytonia  ;  anil  must  lu  a  lon^iasc,  so  nearly 
lji]rd«rUig  oil  rlie  caiiiial  iiielf,  bare  b«en  uurr«nily  known  by  the  cliicr]>«r5oiu  of  tli* 
empire.-'GESEMUs  un  Ittiali  xxxti.  II. 
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it;  ami  speak  not  to  us  in  the  Jews'  Iniif^-uagc  in  the  cars  of  tbe 
people  thai  arc  on  ihc  wall/*  This,  at  first  sight,  might  seem  to 
imply  more  than  a  dialcciic  differcDce,  The  jealous  anil  wnlcli- 
fnl  people  might  be  cxpcctcil  to  catch  the  general  sigiitRcunce 
of  a  mcnacinjj  speech  in  a  language  kindred  lo  ihcir  own, 
and  delivered  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard  from  the 
wall.  But,  on  the  other  hnnd,  if  ihc  Si/n'an  language  was  in 
no  way  oognrite  lo  that  of  the  Jews,  it  is  improbable  that  the 
Jewish  lea^lers  should  have  understood  it;  or  that  Uabshakeh  and 
his  colleague  Uahsaris,  who  (as  Gesenius  observes)  were,  from 
their  names,  pri»bably  of  the  Aramaic  or  western  part  of  the 
King  of  Assyria's  dominions,  should  have  been  versed  in 
the  language  of  the  Jews,  Passages  out  of  writings  sub- 
srr|uent  to  the  residence  of  the  Jews  in  Rabylonia  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  during  which  they  may  have 
ucquire<l  loreign  languages,  bear  less  dii  ecily  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  petition  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ezra  as  ad- 
dressed to  Arlnxerxes  King  of  Persia,  and  written  in  the  Synan 
tonfftte,  and  ijUcrjtTctcd  la  the  Si/rian  totu/itc,  implies  a  cojnplele 
difl'crcncc  fium  ihc  language  of  the  Persian  rulers.  As  lo 
Ninevi'h,  *  that  great  city,'  if  we  are  lo  takn  literally  iUe  preachiii(/ 
of  the  prophet  J()nah  in  its  streets,  as  wc  read  nothing  of  a  special 
gift,  we  arc  to  infer  thai  his  language  was  at  least  understttod  in 
its  general  signification;  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  kindred 
dialect.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  description  of  the  terrible 
nation  who  were  to  ilrsuluLe  Judca  and  lay  waste  Jerusalem, 
in  the  Prophet  Joreniiah,  it  is  said,  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
fearful  prcdiclion,  that  'it  is  an  ancient  nation;  a  vaiioii  whose 
lanffuaffc  than  knoicest  uod  neither  ■undtrstandcst  irhat  they  say* 
(Jereni.  v.,  15.)  If  the  people  here  designated  are  (as  there 
seems  little  doubt)  the  mysterious  and  perplexing  Chaldeans, 
the  Cbasdim  of  (he  Scriptures,  we  are  ihrown  back  on  the  still 
more  difficult  problem  of  their  origin.  Of  what  race  were  Nabo- 
palaisar,  Nebuchnidiiezzar,  and  Evil-Merodach,  the  great  Chaldeo- 
Babylonian  dynasty,  which  subjugated  first,  Nincieb,  afterwards 
Palestine,  and  extended  their  borders  to  Egvpt  ?  Were  thej- of 
Semitic,  Iranian  or  Scythian  descent?  Alany  passages  and 
the  general  description  of  the  people  in  the  Scriptures,  seem  ti> 
intimate  that  they  were  a  northern  race,  who  had  swarmed  south- 
ward in  compaT.-itively  recent  times,  and  had  joined  some  earlier 
migration  of  the  same  stock  already  settled  in  southern  Babylonia, 
and  tamed  by  the  barbarous  civdization  of  that  region.  If  so  their 
strange  language  was  probably  of  Scythian  origin,  ami  adds  a 
third  class  lo  the  Iranian  and  Aramoic  dialects. 

*  '2  King*  xriii.  36. 
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AH  thfise  are  questions  now  of  no  common  interest ;  fur  it  is 
not  only  !bat  the  Babylonian  antiquities,  the  bricks,  and  cylinders, 
nnd  other  monunionts  covered  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  are 
multiplyingf  without  measure  in  most  ^reat  European  cwllectioni; 
nor  that  ii  would  be  a  most  curious  step  in  archieolo|ry  and  in 
the  history  of  lan^a^e,  to  decipher  into  some  distinct  language 
the  third,  the  Assyrian,  line  of  the  trtlin^uar  inscriptions  at 
Rehislan.  Pcrsepolis,  and  elsewhere;  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  if  not  old  Nineveh  herself,  that  city  of  three  rlays'  journey, 
yet  neig^hhouring  cities  are  coining-  to  li'jht  through  Kuropcan 
industry — and  everywhere  in  those  cities  cuneifnTm  inscriptions 
appear  in  countless  numbers;  on  erery  account,  therefore,  these 
investigations  grow,  with  the  progress  in  discovery,  in  value  and 
importance. 

As  these  discoveries  are  by  no  means  generally  loiown  in  this 
country,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  devote  two  or  three  pa(jes  to 
thcra.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1843,  M.  Bolta  settled  as  French 
consul  at  Mosoul.  M.  Botta,  a  near  relative— a  nephew,  we 
believe — ^of  the  celebratetl  historian  of  Italy,  could  not  but  inherit 
a  taste  for  historical  and  antiquarian  research.  His  first  investi- 
gations were  directed  to  that  vast  plain,  broken  everywhere  with 
hillocks  of  brick  rubbish,  which  spreads  out  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Mosoul,  and  which  has  been  generally 
supposed  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Herr  his  researches  wore 
almost  entirely  barren  and  unproductive.  Everywhere  he  found 
Tnst  masses  of  bricks,  either  crude  or  glazed  over  with  a  gipsous 
substance.  But  the  remains  of  stone  or  marble  buildings,  if 
they  ever  existed  on  this  site,  have  been  qunrrird  awav  io  build 
new  cities,  or  are  deeply  buried  undt-r  the  masses  of  more  ^Tilgar 
debris.  After  collc^ltng  a  few  fragments  of  antiquities,  M. 
Botla  had  .ilmnst  abundoTieil  his  inquiries  in  dcspnir.  With  a 
fortunate  rashness,  not  often  so  well  rewarded  in  the  East,  he 
listened  to  the  splendid  promises  of  a  natii'e  guide,  who  offered  to 
direct  him  to  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood.  He  accompnnietl  this  jrnide — not  without  some  mis- 
givings, and  rather  expecting  to  find  the  remains  of  some  old 
Armenian  church  or  monnstery — to  a  place  four  or  five  hours  dis- 
tant from  Mosoul,  namcil  Kborsabad.  This  village  lies  north- 
east from  Mosoul,  on  the  left  bank  of  a  little  river  called  Kfanuser. 
Khorsabad  consisted  of  some  fifly  or  sixty  miserable  hovels, 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  wilt!  Iialf^cnste  Kurds,  crossed  with  Arab 
blood.  Iltwcupietl  a  mound  or  hillock,  manifesily  arlifieial.  wliicll 
commanded  the  whole  country  to  a  considerable  distance,  the 
view  being  bounded  on  one  side  bv  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
on  the  other  by  the  burning  desert.     Its  shape  was  irregular; 
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but  tlierc  were  inilications  of  angles,  not  cntirrly  crumbled  awny, 
which  showed  th.it  it  had  been  not  merely  raised  by  bumnn 
tal)our.  but  of  a  regular  form.  It  was  984  feet  in  len^b 
bv  49'i  in  width.  After  carefully  examining  this  extraordinary 
mound,  M.  Rima  found  in  one  miserable  hut,  that  the  bed,  or 
what  serve*!  for  a  bed  to  the  rude  tenant,  had  worn  down  to  a 
layer  of  worked  slonc,  whicli  appeared  like  a  pavement.  He 
bnujfht  out  the  ocrupnnl.  whom  a  few  piastres  soon  reconciletl 
with  his  ejectment.  He  then  commenced  his  operalious.  dig'ifing 
regtilarly  downwards.  The  wfirk  of  the  pickaxe  and  sparle  be- 
came slill  harder  and  harfler.  till  before  long  he  came  up»n  a  wall, 
lined  witli  sculptures  in  relief.  This  wall  be  f<dlowe<l  on  and  on, 
till  it  broke  off  and  turned  at  a  right  angle.  At  a  short  distance 
the  wall  began  njain  and  continued  onward.  He  had  evidently 
come  npon  a  gate  or  door,  and  a  passage  to  another  chamber. 
We  may  imagine  the  ardour  with  which  he  pushed  on  his  re- 
searches. At  the  end  of  six  months  he  had  laid  open  six  chftm* 
bers.  or  halls,  some  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  459  feet  of 
bas  reliefs,  intermingled  with  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  destined, 
we  trust,  to  interpret  hereafter  the  design  and  subject  of  the 
sculptures.  M.  F^otta's  funds  trere  now  exhausted  ;  he  carefully 
copied  the  sculptures  and  the  inscriptions,  and  transmitted  them 
to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  at  Paris.  On  the  representation 
of  that  learned  body,  the  affair  was  taken  np,  with  that  honourable 
zeal  which  always  disllnguislies  the  French  pnernment  in 
scientific  or  literary  inquiries,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
M,  Duchnlel.  and  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M. 
Villemain.  Funds  were  granleil  ti»  pursue  the  discovery  ;  and 
M.  Kugene  FInndin,  recommended  to  the  government  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  East,  which  he  had  acquired  as  an  intelligent 
and  enterprising  traveller,  nnd  as  a  skilful  draughtsman,  was  sent 
out  to  the  assistance  of  M,  Rotta, 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  account  by  M.  Flandin,  published  in  two 
numbers  of  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mundes.'  fliat  we  derive  our 
information  on  these  interesting  researches.  M,  Bolta  addressed 
letters  on  his  part  of  ihe  discovery  to  the  distinguished  Onrnlalist, 
M.  Mohl.  These  letters  appeared  in  the  •.lt)urnai  Asiatique* 
of  Paris,  nnti  have  been  published  in  a  separate  form  by  M. 
Mohl.  The  most  full  description,  however,  is  that  of  M. 
Flandin.  We  wish,  indeetl.  that  we  could  enforce  on  most 
French  trnvellers  in  the  East,  and  on  some  of  our  own,  a 
rigid  fast  of  some  considerable  jwriod  from  Chateaubriand  and 
Lnmarline.  Here  and  there,  especially  at  the  commencement 
of  the  papers,  it  could  not  but  occur  to  us  bow  much  more  in- 
structively and   more  agreeably  M.  Flandin  would  have  written 
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fur  such  salutary  abslinence.  ArchaM)!(>«:ical  inqairics  especially 
demamt  a  prnvc  simplicity,  and  the  more  so  when  \\xc.y  approach 
Eubjecls  of  such  inherent  gramleur  as  Nineveh  and  Rabyluo.  But 
in  all  other  respects  these  papers  are  worthy  of  that  excellent 
journal.  On  M.  Flandiu's  arrival  in  Mosoul  it  was  determined, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  operations  without  interruption,  to  pur- 
chase the  whole  village.  Kliorsalmd  turned  out  to  be  church 
property  ;  it  bch>n^cd  to  the  chojitcr  of  a  place  no  less  famous 
in  ancient  history  than  Arhela.  It  seems  tlie  college  of  Imams 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  Ihcir  underground  treasures  of  such 
value  ns  those  of  some  <^f  our  Northern  Churchmen  :  a  certain 
number  of  piastres  satisfied  their  modest  demant!s.  But  there 
was  the  Pnsha.  wlu»  was  not  so  easily  bought  off  as  these  exem- 
plary* theolo^^ians.  Whether  he  had  real  faith  in  hidden  treasures, 
or  speculated  on  the  strange  and  irresistible  passion  of  the  Franks 
for  old  mutilated  stones,  he  seemed  determined  to  have  his  full 
share  in  the  enterprise.  Happily  this  worthy  Pasha  died.  Lest 
We  should  l>e  suspected  of  uncharitable  rejoicing  at  his  decease, 
let  us  hope  that  he  chan^rcd  bis  mortal  harem  for  tlic  company 
of  the  Hourie^.  The  pashalik  was  for  a  time  in  abeyance;  and 
the  Consul  of  France  ajul  his  colleague  were  enabled  to  proceed 
in  their  operations  without  interference.  It  was  a  work  of  in> 
tense  labour,  under  a  blazing  sun;  but  a  labour  of  infinite  excite- 
ment, ami  rewarded  with  ample  success.  In  six  weeks  more  the 
whole  building  was  laijl  open;  fifteen  chambers,  or  rather  gal- 
leries, came  to  light,  many  of  them  measuring  from  101  to  115 
feet.  The  edifice  seems  to  have  stood  on  a  platform  or  ter- 
race of  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen  ;  between  two  of  ihe 
layers  of  bricks  was  a  stratum  of  fine  sand,  six  inches  thick, 
no  doubt  intenticjnally  placed  there,  and  brought  up  from  the 
banks  (»r  the  bed  of  the  Tigris.  Some  of  the  walls  were  from 
10  lo  20  feet  thick,  of  coarse  bricks,  with  mud  for  cement, 
and  but  little  hiiumen.  All  the  corners  {encoitjnures)  of  the 
chambers  were  of  one  block  of  st|uarcd  stone.  There  was  a  regu- 
lar facing  of  baked  bricks  covered  with  ename).  These  long 
galleries,  however,  according  to  M.  FlamUn,  were  not  above  13 
feet  in  height ;  there  were  no  windows,  ibe  light  came  from 
above.  '  What  then  \\  as  the  roof .' '  It  was  not  of  slune.  M.Flandin 
is  driven  to  the  conclusion,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  impro- 
bable, that  it  was  vaulted  (en  voiite).  There  arc  no  signs  of 
pillars  to  support  the  roof,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  building. 
The  vaultings,  he  supposes,  were  of  brick ;  and  that  form,  he 
thinks,  nuisi  have  been  most  convenient,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
rains  and  the  snow  to  which  the  country  is  exposed  from  the 
Armenian  mountains. 

What. 
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What,  then,  ^vas  this  vast  and  singular  edifice?  M.  Flandin 
discusses  this  qucslion  wilh  good  sense  and  judgment.  It  could 
not  be  a  cemetery  or  necropolis ;  for,  among  olLer  reasons,  the 
whole  of  the  sculptures  appear  In  relate  to  the  same  sovereign. 
Nor  can  it  have  been  a  temple.  M.  Flandin  found  one  chamber 
which  seemed  devoted  to  rcligi4)us  pur|)osc8,  built  uf  different 
stone,  a  kind  of  black  basalt,  with  a  niche  which  might  have 
cunlained  an  altar.*  It  was  no  doubt,  therefore,  a  palace  built 
to  his  own  glory,  by  one  of  the  great  monarchs  of  Nineveh,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital,  and  covered  witli  sculptures 
comniemoralin*^  tlu^  splendid  exploits  of  his  reign. 

VVc  have  passed  rather  hastily  over  the  architecture  of  this 
great  Assyrian  palace,  some  of  the  details  of  which  wc  do  not 
ourselves  comprehend  quite  clearly  ;  the  most  perplexing  part, 
however,  is  M.  Flnndin's  conclusion.  We  give  it  in  his  own 
words : — 

*LVdificcclt?co«vertprfr5ileMoueeoul  m*a  imrii  uue imitation  corrcctc, 
vraie,  fiiitraent  execulec  ties  jt/jpo*  d'Ipsamboul  ou  d'Elephante ;  et  si 
j>n  croyais  Ics  taiircaux  Bymboliqiita  qui  garilent  lea  grandpa  portes 
de  Khorsabnd,  ct  riip])cllcnt  les  ^lepltnnts  de  Csrli,  ou  le  btruf  Nandi, 
je  pciicherais  k  croire  que  Tart  Assyricn  a  plus  d'affinito  avec  les  niuuu- 
mens  de  Tlnde  qu'avec  ceux  de  I'Kgypte.' 

M.  Flandin  appeals  also  lo  the  topos  of  India,  some  of  which 
have  vaulted  roofs,  and  even  cujujlas.  We  presume  that  it  is  this 
succession  of  long  low  vaulted  galleries  which  has  suggested  to 
M.  Flandin  the  chambers  in  the  rock-hewn  caves  of  Egjpt  and 
of  India  ;  and  certainly  most  of  the  vast  massive  structures  on  the 
plains  of  Egypt,  excepting  the  Pyramids,  may  appear,  as  it  were, 
architectural  descendants  of  the  primitive  lenijdes  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rocks;  but  it  wouUI  seem  very  singular  that  Assyrian  archi- 
tects, on  the  level  plains  of  Mesopotamia  or  the  shores  of  the 
Tigris,  should  Jirst  raise  vast  arti5cial  mounds  or  terraces,  and 
then  take  the  models  of  the  structures  to  be  piled  ujwn  them 
from  the  low-roofed,  and,  as  far  as  height,  the  disproporlioned 
caverns  of  India  or  of  Fgyjit.  We  find  it  difficult  therefore  to 
acquiesce  in  such  a  iheoiy. 

M.  Flandin's  second  letter  ('  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs,* 
lome  xi.  p.  89,  &c.)  describes  the  sculptures  of  this  Assjrian 
palace : — 

*  Of  all  the  discoveries  made  at  Khorsahad,  the  most  interesting  un- 
quesliouably  is  Uic  ficul^ilure.  Tlic  woUb  of  the  galleries  uuU  the  exterior 
fa^idcs  nrc  urnamcntcil  by  compositions  cut  in  stone  with  ini  admirable 
fertility  of  design.     Kings   Qud  virgins,  piic&ta  iind  idols,  battles  and 

*  iu  Ibe  etigTRTuigi  (u  M.  Uutta'i  LeUcrt  appcara  an  altar, 
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jbyou*  festivals — all  is  repre«cnleii.  The  life  of  the  Ninevites  unfolils 
itself  inirAculously  before  us,  from  its  religious  symboU  to  its  domestic 
tigafres — 'from  the  or^eB  of  triumpli  even  to  the  punishment  of  the  van- 
quished.' 

All  this  to  the  wonderinsr  Kurds  is  a  creation  of  Satan, 
sculptures  arc  on  marble  tablets  which  form  a  facinjj  a 
the  brick  walls  up  to  the  height  of  nearly  10  feet.  The 
are  in  general  from  6^  to  10  feet  wide.  Tn  some  of  the  gal- 
leries they  are  dividetl  into  two  zones,  cacli  3^  feel  high, 
crowded  with  figures  measuring  about  3  feel  li  inches.  Theso 
two  zones  arc  dinded  by  long  cuneiform  inscriptions  running  from 
one  edge  of  the  marble  to  the  other.  In  the  other  galleries,  and 
on  the  exterior  faijacles.  the  fijurcs  are  larger,  and  reach  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  marble  slabs.  The  depth  of  the  relief  is 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  figures.  On  the  facades  are 
invariably  found,  and  constimtly  repeated,  certain  fieures  wiih 
wings,  with  caps  surmounted  by  horns  ur  hawks'  heads,  with  a 
pine-cone  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  basket  or  sieve  hanging  from 
the  left.  These  M.  Flandin  supix>ses  to  be  divinities.  There 
are  others  wlio  a])pear  to  be  priests  leading  the  sacred  goat  as  an 
offering.  After  the  goat  and  the  priests,  comes  the  kins'  >n  rao&t 
gorgeous  apparel,  preceding  his  vizier,  the  great  archimoge.  or 
Chaldean  priest.  The  eunuch  follows  with  the  umbrella,  or  fly- 
flapper  ;  then  other  eunuchs,  or  bearded  warriors,  bearing  the 
royal  arms,  the  bow  curved  after  the  neck  of  a  swan,  the  mace 
with  three  lions'  heads.  Then  come  nobles  with  offerings  repre- 
senting four-horsed  chariots,  thrones,  tables,  vases,  and  small  re- 
}U'escntalions  of  captive  cities.  'I'hese  processions  extend  to  the 
ength  of  400  metres  along  the  whole  faqades.  Besides  these  are 
gigantic  winged  bull-i  with  human  heads,  crowned  with  an  enor- 
mous tiara:  these  surmount  the  principal  gales  of  entrance.  At 
the  feet  of  the  bulls  seem  to  have  been  small  Huns  chained  to  the 
walls.  M.  Flandin  says  that  he  has  never  found  the  Uou  any- 
where at  liberty:  he  is  always  chained  like  an  enemy  or  a  captive. 
The  larger  iniernai  sculptures  represent  the  same  subjects,  with 
the  further  embellishment  of  the  barbarous  tortures  inflicted  on 
]>risoners.  perhaps  rebels.  These  the  king  s<?ems  to  have  re- 
served in  the  inner  chamber  for  his  own  peculiar  study  and 
delight.  But  the  ffrealest  variety  is  in  the  narrow  zones  of  lower 
relief.  These  arc  battle-pieces  ol  extraordmary  spirit  and  energy. 
In  one  place  the  king  seems  to  preside  over  nine  battles  at  tmce  ; 
he  is  trampling  on  his  enemies,  and  cutting  off  hea<ls  with  rare 
activity.  In  another  place  is  a  splendid  festival,  which  naturally 
suggests  to  M.  Flandin  the  fcasl  of  the  great  king  in  the  book  of 
Esther,  '  given  unto  all  liis  princes  and  Uis  servants,*  when  he 

'  showed 
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'showed  the  riches  of  his  g:loriou8  kinisrdoni  ami  ihr  honour  of  his 
excellent  majeslv  many  days,  even  an  hundred  and  fourscore  days* 
(Eslhcr  i.  3.  4).  We  must  refer  for  the  more  full  description  c^ 
these  sculplurcs  lo  the  leller  of  M.  Flandin.  which  is  in  this  part 
excellent,  equally  vigorous  and  graphic.  As  to  the  style  of  art 
displayed  in  these  srulptures,  at  first  sight  it  struck  M.  RoUa  ns 
closely  rescmblinf^  that  of  Persepolis.  If  so,  the  Persians  were 
the  pupils  of  the  Assyrians;  and  the  fine  arls  of  the  ancient 
Ninevitcs  were  inberilcd  with  their  empire  by  the  Ach^meninn 
kinps.  We  know  not  whether  M.  Bolta  would  acquiesce  in  the 
higher  view  of  Their  merit,  to  which  perhaps  the  pardonable  en- 
thusiasm  of  a  discoverer  has  kindled  his  colleague : — 

'  Si  I'oD  compare  succeseivemeat  Tart  Asayricnr  tel  que  les  fouilles 
failes  &  Kliar^nbud  Tout  montrr,  a  cclui  dc»  pcuples  qui  unt  precvdt!  ou 
suivi  iniiiii^dialcmctu  Ic^^  Niiiivitcs,  ou  pourra,  je  cniib,  se  convaincre 
que  l*art  Assjrien  est  infinimcnt  plus  pur  que  Tart  tiidicn,  louvent 
grotesque  et  monMrucux,  aussi  fiu,  mais  plus  savant  dans  lous  Ics  dt?- 
tails  anatomiques  que  l*art  EgyTiticn,  quM  surpa^sc  de  hcaucoup  dans 
I'etuHc  dc  la  naUire ;  ct  si  Ton  ne  craiiit  pas  d'arriver  jusqu'a  im  pftml- 
lele  rtcs  has  reliefs  do  \itiive,  non  sctdemcnt  avec  ceiix  des  premiers 
ouTTHges  de  la  Grec?.  mnii  avec  ecus  du  Parthenon,  (jn  trouvera  que 
nntamment  dans  tmites  les  scenes  nnalopies  il  cellea  qui  ornenl  la  ccicbre 
frise  de  ce  temple,  \k  riseau  du  sculpleur  Ninivitc  u'cst  pas  tellcnient 
inferieur  k  cclui  de  Phidias  qu'oa  ne  puiue  risqucr  enire  cux  uike  com- 
paraison.* 

Tf  this  be  Inie,  the  Pewian  artists  at  Perse[«dis  mast  have 
prenlly  dejjencraled  from  their  Assyrian  Phidias.  VS'e  presume 
that  some  of  these  sculptures  are  arrived,  or  are  <m  their  way  to 
Paris ;  but  we  are  not  aware  what  jutl^mmt  has  been  passed  upon 
them  by  the  pfoo<l  judijcs  of  art  in  that  city.* 

M.  Flandin  examines,  in  the  next  place,  to  which  of  the  two 
epochs  in  the  greatness  of  Nineveh  this  palace  ami  its  sculpture 
bclong^.  The  discussion  is  pursued  with  excellent  p^ood  sense 
and   perspicuity,  with   full  command  of  the  subsi<bary  sources 


I 


*  Wp  have  bofn  favn«rr<l  with  a  copy  of  •omc  leirpre  whieh  hurt  npprnred  in  ihe 
'  Malta  Tim^'  in  whicb  we  aiv  bound  lu  «ajr,  tliat  ibe  eiitbustura  of  Ihc  writer  oi  tu 
the  hif^h  style  of  art  diiplajeil  in  tlieve  mutiumeiiti  rtae*  lt»  lite  full  lieiglit  of  M.  Flan* 
iliu.  Tbi«  writer  siiggctfi  the  A-llowing  pUMffC  of  Kzekiel  ns  iin^Iarly  Hnoriptive  of 
the  iculptiires  :— '  Stu  tow  men  ponrlraye*!'  (the  Hebrew  ironl  may  bercnijere*!  ^mven, 
or  BCiilpturtJ)  '  "[ion  the  wall*,  the  imAge*  of  the  Chahlenin  poiirtrayed  with  vrnni- 
fion,  ginlwl  with  jjirdles  upon  their  loins,  excec'linR  '"  «l¥«i  al'ire  upoo  tlieir  lie«dbi, 
all  uf  them  princra  lo  hxtk  tu.  after  the  nimirier  uf  the  Babylonian*  of  CbkkUa,*  Kxiji. 
II.  16.  TliA  wrilprobserrea  that  thrsc  anilpluret  Imvo  nruuiifeHlly  birm  psinied  with 
red  ochrr,  except  -patU  lonebcU  with  more  hnlliant  cii)utu«;  and  thai  tite  richly^lecu- 
mted  ftrillea  aiid  the  besd-dreaaes  of  the  (irirKi^val  ])eiMuagc«,  whether  tiamji,  or 
milrei,  or  ■imple  liunb  cunRuiDfr  tlie  liait  miind  lh«  tcmptea,  or  Sowing  down  tlie 
Ifoclf,  are  anxnig  the  moat  coirapicuoui  objects 
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of  knowlcd^  on  tlie  subjocl :  and  is  now  ihroughout  free  from 
thai  sentiinenlal,  or  semi-poolic  slvle  of  reasoning;,  so  misplaced 
ill  arcbiTolnvfical  researches,  lu  ifae  Lcm]ilal:<fn  of  which,  as  ive 
have  said,  M.  Flumliu  serined  at  one  lime  disposed  to  sacrifice 
his  sounder  judgment.  lie  rejects  the  earlier  agfc,  and  the  dy- 
nasty, which,  commencing:  with  the  m}thic  Ninus  and  Semiramis, 
ends  with  the  poetic  Sardanapalus.  Amonjj  his  arguments  is 
this:  Diodnnis,  in  his  account  of  the  siefje  of  Nineveh  bv  Ar- 
baces  and  Beleses,  says  that  battering  machines  and  engines 
for  the  assault  of  tcmns  bad  not  at  that  period  been  invented; 
whereas  in  the  srulpiures  they  appear  in  ordinary  use.*  M, 
Flandin,  therefore,  descends  lo  that  second  and  Inst  Ninevite 
dynasty,  whose  names  are  familiar  to  Uft  in  the  Sacred  VVrilin|!;s, 
llie  conquerors  of  Western  Asia,  the  monarchs  who  letl  the 
cliiUIrcn  of  Israel  into  capiivity.  Of  the  five  sovcreig^ns  of  this 
dynasty,  l*igiath  I'deser,  Salmaneser,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  the  First,  most  were  warlike  and  conquer- 
ing piinccs.  M.  Flandin  weighs  the  difTricnt  probabilities.  Tlic 
sculptures,  he  thinks,  might,  in  some  respects,  serve  lo  represent 
with  fidelity  the  victories  and  the  cruellies  of  Sennacherib.  His 
wars  with  the  kinjs  of  Ethiopia  are  confirmed  by  captives,  in 
form,  feature,  and  dress,  evidently  of  the  Negro  race.t  The 
objccliou  to  his  being  the  founder  of  this  great  palace  is  tbe 
shnrtnetis  of  liis  reign,  which  lasted  only  seven  years,  and  was 
principally  employed  in  foreign  wars.  M.  Flandin  inclines, 
therefore,  to  Esarhaddon  or  Nebuchadnezzar  the  First.  He  ima- 
gines one  siege  to  be  that  of  the  rebellious  Kcbatana;  and  one  of 
the  attendant  generals,  he  suggests,  may  be  no  less  than  the 
famous  Holnphernes.  All  tliis,  of  course,  is  conjectural,  but 
there  is  this  advantage,  as  lo  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  those  in 
its  neighbourhood,  that  the  period  in  which  conjecluro  may  ex- 
patiate is  strictly  limited.  After  its  predicted  fall,  at  the  end  of 
that  mighty  dynasty,  it  ceased  for  ever  to  be  a  great  ciiy  ;  the 
fame  of  its  vast  extent  was  handed  down  to  posterity  (Oiodorus  had 
gathered  a  tradition  that  it  was  larger  than  Bab>lon,  thus  illus- 
trating several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament),  but  the  same 
authorities   describe  it   as,   if  not  abandoned  to  utter  ruin  ami 

*  Jlrrpo&iXvt  yap  h  x'^*"**''  XVTf>iS*tt  ff  k^ir!  wpii  Kporpov^i'  ntnrixf"^f***'Oi 
TiixH^,  oSvw  Ksr'  iK*tvi>vt  td^i  K<upm%  i^tvpitrro.  We  slwulil  likf!  Id  Vdow  tbe  aulho- 
rify  or  Di(xl[>rui(  fur  lliia  fact,  wliicti  ciirunulugicAlIy  t*  of  to  much  imporlancr.  Tliu 
Imttrriiiit  r/tm  i*  nieiitiuDfi]  rx[ireaaljr  in  lil£«.-kii!l,  IT.  2;  xxi.  21.  Sue  Rownmuller  in 
Ah'o,  and  Oweniu*  invnct  C'X^. 

f  M.  Ftanvlio  ailducPR  nue  cunriua  illuflratinn  nf  ihe  Scripliim  : — '  I  will  frnf  my 
liiiok  '  (ral)i«r  a  circle,  or  riiif;') '  iu  thy  nose,  aui)  my  bridle  jtv  lliy  |i|K.*  3  Kiii^t  xii. 
28.  (M.*  FUiidiii  Liu  fallen  into  s  slight  error.  Thui  ii  not  lite  wriiuce  <>r  Seuttaclinib 
lo  tb«  Kiog  ofjuditb,  but  of  Itxt  Lurd  ugaiiut  Sermacbcrilt.)  Uii  tUc  sculptiirra  njipeu 
cerlatu  jiriMueny  witli  cliaiiu  tuiitiiiig  Uiiuu(;li  a  ring  wbich  pivrcei  tbe  loww  hp, 
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tlesnliition,  never  a^ain  rising  to  pDwer  or  splemlour.  The 
severest  historical  criticism,  therefore,  if  tlie  Ninevite  inscriptions 
sliould  render  up  their  secrets,  may  look  to  Khorsabad  for  valu- 
able accessions  to  our  knowleil^e  as  to  this  remarkable  period  in 
the  ancient  annals  of  the  world.* 

liul  Kliorsabad  is  not  the  only  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nineveh  which  has  been  brought  to  Utjhl  by  the  unwearied  acli- 
vltyof  Europeans.  Mr.  Lavard,  ati  Englishman  (with  the  counte- 
nance and  support  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  to  whose  influence  and 
inlelligent  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  all  reBncd  and  intellectual 
studies  we  arc  indebted  for  the  marbles  oi  Hahrarnassus,  now 
in  the  British  Museum),  has  been  prosecuting  similar  discoveries  in 
annther  quarter  with  signal  success.  Mr.  Layard  is  known  to  ihc 
public  hv  a  paper  in  the  same  journal  in  which  Major  Hawlinson's 
earlier  wrilinp^s  are  found*  that  of  the  Royal  Oeograpbical  So- 
ciety. 1 1  is  a  description  of  KhuzistAn,  and  of  the  wild  tribes 
tn  that  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  implies  familiar 
acquaintance  with  their  languaere,  manners,  and  life,  very  rare  in 
a  European.  It  evinces  erreal  power  of  observation,  intrepid  acti- 
vity, indefatigable  indusir>\  and  considerable  general  acquire- 
ments. If  it  be  favourable  to  the  progress  of  these  discoveries 
that  he  who  em))arks  in  them  should  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  mind  and  habits  of  the  Arabs,  and  so  t)y  being  able  to 
identify  himself  with  the  people,  obtain  their  cordial  co-operation, 
Mr.  Layard  sccmR  qualified  in  every  respect  for  the  service.  Mr. 
Layard  we  believe  likewise  to  be  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship 
with  M.  Bolta;  and  more  than  suapect  liim  to  be  the  aulhoi- 
of  the  letters  in  the  Malta  Times  to  which  we  have  alluded 
above. 

About  six  hours  from  Mosul,  eighteen  miles  lower  down  the 
river,  there  is  a  place  which  bears  tlic  traditionary  name  of 
Nimroud — a  village  closely  bordering  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city.  This  city, according  to  Riilcr,  who  follows  Mr.  Rich,  is  the 
Larissa  mentioned  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xcnophon  as  a  deserted 
city  with  a  high  pyramid  of  stone. +  Our  discoverers,  as  we  under- 
stand, aspire  to  still  higher  antiquity.  In  the  La-m$u  of  the 
Greeks  they  would  read  the  Rcscn  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  budt 
by  the  Assyrians — -'and  Reson  between  Nineveh  and  Caleb  ;  the 
same  is  a  great  city.' J  But  when  we  learn  more  fully  what 
there  is  at  Nimroud,  we  may  conjecture  with  better  hope  of  suc- 

•  Tliere  i>  til';*  curioiH  peculuirity  aboii!  Ilie  Khorsabiil  iincriptioni :  nntip  of  tWm 
are  fount)  on  the  tsitrnal  TaQade  of  ttw  buililiiigs )  tliry  arc  all  ou  the  mt<mat  vaiit  of 
tlur  f.i)l«riM. 

t  Xeriopli.  Aitab.  ili.  4-7.— Riller,  Krtlkund*,  vii.  S,  p.  174. 

I  Civn.  X.  1*2.  Tliii  idfiititicitinn  of  T^rit«A  witli  llc«rii  i«,  liowevrr,  U  old  u 
Boctiart,  wlio  iUftfcaU-ti  iliut  tlip  '  l4  *  wai  tlie  Jcmoiutrntive  aiiicle. 
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cess  what  has  been.  Nimroud  occupies  a  large  circuit,  ten  timeg 
that  of  Khorsabntl,  of  artiiictal  uiounils  :  the  largest  of  ibcsc,  no 
ilouht  the  lojie  or  pyramid  of  Xenopbon.  is  about  18UU  feet  in 
ieufjLb,  'JOO  in  breadth,  and  60  or  70  in  beijjhi.  Ou  this  mound 
Mr.  Layard  made  his  first  attack.  On  digging  down  int(»  the 
TubbUb.  chambers  of  white  marble,  covered  with  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions,  came  to  light,  but  at  first  with  no  sculptures — fi*a|i^* 
menls,  bowever,  in  the  rubbish  seemed  to  promise  that  at  length 
the  sculptures  would  make  their  appearance.  That  the  mound 
bad  <mce  been  a  mag^niHcent  palace  appeared  manifest,  and  ao 
less  lh:ui  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  means  of  fire,  either  by 
au  enemy  or  by  some  other  Sardanap:du5,  who,  in  B}Ton*s  vords> 

^  in  this  blftziitif  palace, 
And  its  enormous  walls  of  reeking  ruin. 
Had  left  a  nobler  monument  than  Eeypt' 
Huth  piled  iu  her  Wick  mountuiut»  u'er  dead  kings, 
Or  kute .' 

A  great  jiart  of  the  marble  first  discovered  had  been  calcined,* 
or  reduced  to  lime,  and  the  earth  was  mixed  with  inimensc  quan- 
titles  of  charcoal.  But  richer  treasures  awaited  Mr.  Layard. 
The  first  sculpture,  we  believe,  was  a  gigantic  bull,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  high,  unfortunatclv  without  his  head.  We  presume 
that  it  is  another  bull  which  Mr.  Layard  describes  as  the  first  of 
his  ffrand  discoveries  :^— 

*Tho  human  head  of  a  magnificent  winged  bull,  which  is  just  how 
above  the  ground,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  Ara!)s.  who  fluck  in 
crowds  tu  gaze  on  it,  and  have  made  up  their  minds  that  it  is  old 

Nimrud  himst'lf  appearing  from  the  internal  regions The 

head  alone  is  five  high,  so  yuu  may  form  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
body,  and  the  whole  cut  out  of  one  block  of  niaiblc* 

Then  came  two  large  winged  lions,  with  human  heads,  eleven 
feet  and  a  half  long  and  eleven  feet  high.  These  Mr.  Layard 
describes  as  very  extraordinary  specimens  of  Assyrian  art.  The 
bas-reliefs  then  began  to   ajjpcar,  two  of  which  were  Lunling- 

f>iecc'S  and  batt)e-scrnes — the  dimensions  seven  and  a  half  feet 
ong  by  three  feet.  Of  these  the  finest,  in  point  of  design  and 
execution,  is  a  Hun  bunt.  The  king  is  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
three  horses  in  full  gallop,  and  guided  by  a  charioteer.  The 
king  is  discharging  an  arrow  at  a  lion,  which  is  springing  upon 
the  chariot;  a  second  lion,  wounded  by  several  arrows,  is  lying 
under  the  hoi-ses'  feet,  Anolbcr  relief  represents  the  king  in  a 
chariot  bunting  wild  bulls.     It  is  inferior  in  spirit  and  life  to  the 

•  From  ai.  Bulla's  letten  it  app«ats  Hmt  iu  ICIiorsabad  liieie  are  manifest  f-roofe  of 
Uic  acliuu  uf  tire    P.  30. 

first. 
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first.  The  battle-pieoes  lepretent  the  king^  and  his  warriors  m 
their  chariots  with  three  horses ;  some  of  the  horses  are  wounded, 
others  prancinv,  others  at  fall  speed.  Two  of  the  chariots  carry 
standards,  with  figures  not  unlike  coats  of  arms  upon  them.  In 
another  is  a  moveable  tower  on  wheels  with  a  battering-ram, 
poshed  np  to  the  walls  of  a  castle ;  the  castle  is  defended  by 
warriors  aa  rarious  attitudes;  amoi^  the  auailants  is  the  king. 
In  another  the  king  is  receiving  the  captives.  In  anoth»  he  is 
triumphant;  surrounded  by  musicians,  with  his  eunuchs  and 
warriors,  be  is  pouring  a  libation  orer  a  dead  lion.  In  one  apart- 
ment is  a  procession  of  mountebanks,  or  something  of  the  kind ; 
one  man,  seven  feet  seren  inches  high,  has  two  monkeys,  one 
standing  on  his  shoulder,  the  other  walking  on  its  hind-legs. 
*  They  are  capital,'  writes  Mr.  Layard.  Some  of  these,  which 
could  be  more  safely  and  easily  removed,  are,  we  rejoice  to  say, 
on  their  way  to  England.  In  a  letter  dated  July  27,  Mr. 
Layard  annotmces  that  he  has  opened  ten  chambers,  and  that  as 
he  adranoes  the  sculptures  are  becoming  fiaer  and  more  perfect. 
Besides  these  scalptures,  Mr.  LAyard  has  turned  up  in  his  re- 
searches  <hi  the  Mount  and  in  other  parts  almost  a  Pompei&n 
collection  of  smaller  cariosities,  lamps,  daggers,  idols,  copper 
ornaments,  ivory  figures,  and  sepulchral  vases.  There  are  quan* 
titles  of  painted  bricks,  in  one  place  a  whole  floor,  of  which  the 
colours,  especially  the  greens  and  yellows,  are  still  fresh  and 
brilliant.  Besides  these  are  specimens  of  armour,  and  among 
them  a  pointed  helmet,  like  those  represented  in  the  sculpture. 
There  were  also  sixteen  small  bronze  lions,  quite  perfect  and  ex- 
tremely well  executed,  found  all  together  under  a  great  bull, 
which  had  fallen  down.  Bat  the  crowning  discoveries  of  all, 
announced  in  a  letter  dated  December  2S,  1816,  we  must  de- 
scribe in  the  words  of  Mr.  Layard  :  — 

'During  the  last  month  the  discoveries  have  been  of  the  highest 
interest.  Ihavenow  two  pilacea  of  different  epochs;  one  contemporary 
with  the  building  at  Kharsabad,  the  other  prior  to  it.  Marbles  from 
the  latter  have  been  used  in  the  constractioa  of  the  former,  and  some- 
times even  resculptured  on  the  back.  •  ♦  •  i  have  already  thirteen 
pairs  of  the  gigantic  winged  human-headed  lions  and  bulls.  But  the 
moat  remarkable  discovery  is,  parhaps,  that  of  a  black  obelisk,  abjut 
seven  feet  high,  which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
unique  monuments  of  antiquity  known.  Upon  it  are  twenty  bas- 
reliefs,  and  a  very  long  inscription  containing  many  names  of  per  sons 
and  places.     It  was  probably  erected  to  celebrate  the  conquest  of  so  me 

;  country — India  or  a  part  of  Africa ;  for  with  the  prisoner  who  is  brought 
before  the  king,  there  are  animals  which  can  alone  belong  to  those 
regions.  We  have  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  the  Bactrian 
or  two-humped  camel,  several  kinds' of  apes  and  monkeys,  the  stag,  the 
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H-ild-buU,  the  ibex,  liorsc,  &c.  TItere  are  numerous  figures  bearing 
various  objects,  probably  the  prodvictions  of  the  country  subdued. 
There  Are  in  all  ubuul  eighty  Ggures,  hII  in  the  (iiicst  preservation  and 
capitiilly  drawn.' 

To  return  to  the  Inscriptions.  We  rejoice  to  find  by  the  last 
advices  that  Major  Kanlinson  considers  himself  to  have  made 
^cat  pro^oss  in  denphering  the  Babyhinian  inscriptions.  We 
bear,  indeed,  only  of  names,  so  that  we  are  yet  iomorant  how  far 
be  may  have  solved  the  g;reat  problem  of  the  langiia-re.  Accord- 
ing: to  the  writer  in  the  *  Malta  Times,'  the  Khorsabad  inscrip- 
tions are  in  this  rharacter,  antl  probably,  therefore,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  second  column  at  Van,  and  at  Hisutun,  Should 
this  l>e  the  (rase,  if  ihc  ruins  arc  Assyrian,  llie  lang^uajje  can 
hardly  be  properly  Median,  and  what  is  supj>osed  to  be  Median 
is  a  form  of  Assyrian.  Major  Rawlinson's  studies  have  been  of 
the  Babijhnian  bricks,  of  which  his  residence  at  Basfdad  has 
given  him.  no  doubt,  great  command.  According:  to  his  interpre- 
tation, the  inscriptions,  which  vary  but  little,  ascribe  the  founda- 
tion of  Babylon  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabutiassar  :  thug 
agrreeiiig:  willi  the  bnoU  of  Daniel,  iv.  30.  Mr.  Layard  also 
states  that  lx>th  Major  Rawlinson  anU  himself  ajs;rcc  in  Hndtng 
names  of  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
earlier  buildings  of  Nimroud.  and  I  he  name  of  a  king  of  the 
second  in  those  of  Khorsabad. 

We  here  break  off,  anxiously  awaitinc:  further  communications 
on  the  subject  of  the  Inscriptions  from  Major  Rawlinson.  From 
his  energy,  perseverance,  and  sagacity,  we  may  expect  everything 
to  be  accomplished  which  can  be  accomplished.  We  trust  that 
to  him  we  are  to  owe,  as  the  fullest  insight  into  the  character  and 
language  of  ancient  Persia,  so  also  of  some  glimpses  at  least  of  the 
records  of  older  Assyria ;  that  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  like  Persepo- 
lis,  will  reveal  to  us,  through  his  studies,  the  names  ami  exploits  of 
iheir  kings.  With  regard  lo  Mr.  Laynrd,  we  have  been  favoured 
not  only  with  the  communication  of  extracts  from  his  letters,  but 
with  the  sight  of  drawings,  from  some  of  the  objects  which  he  has 
excavated  at  Nimroud.  Ourselves  and  the  public  will,  we  Wust, 
before  long  be  able  to  form  our  own  judgments  on  many  of  the 
most  curious  of  the  antiquities  ihemseivcs.  We  have  readily 
seized  this  early  opportunity  of  bringing  this  subject,  however 
imperfectly,  before  the  attention  of  our  readers,  not  merely  in 
order  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  not  merely  in  justice  lo  Mr. 
Layard,  whose  extraordinary  enterprise,  activity,  and  manage- 
merit,  are  deserving  of  all  pmisc ;  but  in  order  Ut  express  our 
earnest  hope  that  the  discovery  will  not  be  allowed  to  languisb 
for  want  of  support  and  encouragement  (in  urging  that  encou- 
ragement 
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raj;cmcnt  wc  are  urging  the  reward  which  will  be  most  accept- 
able lo  Mr.  La^ard)  ;  ihut  the  Government  will  spare  no  ex- 
(tense  in  securing  for  the  collections  of  this  country  the  acknow- 
ledged riches  so  strangely  brought  to  light. 


Art.  VII. —  Official  and  oUier  Dispatches  of  Field-Marshal  the 
Duhe  of  WellinytOH.  Second  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo.  London, 
1847. 

TT  would  be  idle  at  this  time  of  day  to  dilate  on  the  treasure 
-'-  our  country  possesses  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Dis- 
patches, or  the  wisdom  which  sanctioned  their  publication  in  the 
lifetime  of  their  illustrious  author.  But  there  is  a  melancholy 
interest  attached  lo  llie  present  edition,  which,  independently  of 
the  improvements  it  exhibits,  seems  to  demand  that  it  should 
not  go  forth  altogether  unnoticed.  The  fate  of  Colonel  Gur- 
wood  has  been  one  of  the  saddest  which  the  tale  of  literary 
labour,  often  a  sad  one,  ever  told.  A  mind  constitutionally  ex- 
citable, operated  upon  by  a  frame  of  very  peculiar  organization, 
could  not  sustain  the  wear  and  tear  of  over-exertion  in  a  new 
department: — the  minutoianxictics  of  literary  detail  worried  him 
by  day  and  by  night — made  society  tasteless,  and  robbed  the 
pillow  of  repose ; — and  the  gallant  soldier  who  had  braved  many 
a  well-fought  field — who  had  been  first  and  foremost  in  ul  least 
one  of  the  most  perilous  enterprises  of  the  Peninsula — found 
himself  unable  to  hold  out  against  the  insidious  attacks  of  a 
morbid  depression  of  spirits.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  these  v<dumes  through  the  press  broke  down 
the  little  fortune  which  habits  of  strict  economy  had  enabled 
hitn  141  accumulate;  and  that  his  widow  and  daughters  inherit 
from  him  hardly  anything  except  the  legacy  of  a  gotid  name. 

Hut  to  pass  from  these  painful  topics.  This  edition  is  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  the  former;  and  being  published  in  parts, 
it  comes  much  more  wilhin  the  reach  of  ordinary  purchasers. 
Further,  it  is  enriched  by  a  large  quantity  of  new  and  valuable 
letters  which  were  supjwsed  to  be  lost,  but  had  been  recovered 
through  the  indefatigable  industry  of  Colonel  Gurwood,  and  the 
readiness  of  individuals  and  public  dc]>artmcnts  to  open  to  him 
their  archives.  Ag.-iiii»  the  arrangeuietu  is  infinitely  belter.  As 
many  most  cui'ious  papers,  rcdaiing  especially  to  India,  were  not 
obl.'uned  till  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  first  edition  had  been 
printed  off.  Colonel  Gurwood  was  forced  either  to  omit  them 
altogether,  or  to  present  them  in  the  awkward  shape  of  a  Supple- 
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ment.  All  the  letters,  old  or  new,  appear  now  in  the  proper 
order  of  date;  and  the  oontinaitT  of  the  narratire  U  preierrcd  hy 
the  inlrodnction,  in  the  shape  of  foot-notes,  or  of  qootati<nis  in 
the  body  of  the  page,  of  extracts  from  the  adjutant  and  quarter- 
master-general's directions ;  and  ret,  tboogh  so  much  matter  is 
added,  by  judicious  alterations  in  type  and  size  of  page,  in  place 
of  twelve  volumes  the  whole  is  compressed  into  eight. 

This  book,  considered  either  as  a  literary  curiosity  or  as  a 
monument  of  character  and  wisdom,  has  still  further  distinctions. 
There  is  an  important  addition  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  mued- 
laneous  correspondence  from  1816  to  1S34 ;  also,  of  his  Graces 
instructions  to  officers  commanding  brigades  of  cavalry  in  the 
Army  of  Occupation ;  of  three  deeply  interesting  orders  reHenii^ 
to  military  arrangements  in  1827  ;  of  the  Duke  s  opinion  in  1829 
in  regard  to  a  plan  which  was  then  proposed  for  altering  the 
discipline  of  the  army;  of  selections  from  his  evidence  given 
before  the  Conmussicm  for  inquiring  into  Military  Pnnishmrats  ; 
and  of  a  paper,  addressed  in  1833  to  Lord  Hill,  concerning  the 
uses  of  the  military  governments,  which  have  since  been  abolished. 
The  Duke's  letter  to  '  The  Officers,  calling  themselves  the 
remnant  of  the  Captains  and  Subalterns  of  the  Peninsula,*  en  the 
Icmg  agitated  subject  of  a  War  Decoration,'  is  likewise  given. 
Here  is  also  a  legitimate  Appendix,  whi^ly  new,  and  adding  very 
essentially  to  the  permanent  usefulness  frf*  the  book  ;  comprising 
a  careful  selection  from  the  dispatches  and  correspondence  of  the 
generals  to  whom  the  Duke  was  opposed.  Lastly,  we  have  now 
a  really  admirable  index,  of  which,  in  so  extensive  a  publication, 
the  importanc^e  must  be  obnous. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  volumes,  in  short,  are  in  great  measure 
new ;  and  vre  cannot  but  hail  their  appearance,  at  the  present 
juncture,  as  a  particularly  fortunate  event.  At  any  time,  and 
under  any  circumstances,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  s  opinions  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the 
army  would  be  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect:  but  just  at  this 
moment,  when  we  seem  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  state  of 
things — when  the  claims  of  the  soldier  are  advocated  in  Parlia- 
ment by  Secretaries- at- War,  and  out  of  doors  by  the  whole  public 
press — it  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  observe  how  the 
greatest  General  of  his  age  spoke,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago, 
of  points  which  are  now  at  length  fixing  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  community.  With  what  admirable  sense  his  Grace 
expresses  himself  on  every  question  that  is  submitted  to  him ! 
How  just  and  clear  are  bis  views  of  things  as  they  then  existed  ! 
How  consistent  his  reluctance  to  abandon  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  halhertsj  till  the  soldier  should  have  been  so  traimd  and  disci- 
plined 
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plined  hy  moral  influences  as  to  render  such  an  appeal  unnecessary  I 
Lot  any  one  look  back  upun  our  troops  as  iht-y  were  in  1813 
ami  1SI4,  antl  lie  will  not  wonder  at  the  Duke's  saying;,  that 
nothing  except  a  most  severe  discipline  could  have  kept  that, 
jierhaps  the  finest  army  that  the  world  had  ever  seen,  from 
becoming'  quite  unmanageable.  So  effectual  was  the  dread  of 
corporal  punishment — managed  as  the  Duke  alone  has  been 
able  to  manage  it  —  that  the  numbers  of  men  flogged  were 
fewer  in  the  Peninsula  than  in  any  garrison  of  iive  thousand 
under  an  ordinary  commandant; — but  what  could  be  done  with 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  such  men  as  he  had  to  deal  with,  except 
to  restrain  them  from  committing  outrages  of  every  description 
by  the  terror  of  the  lash?  As  to  stimulating  their  Ix^tler  feelings 
by  the  hope  of  promotion  to  conunissions,  such  a  system  was  out 
of  the  question.  Whatever  could  be  safely  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  great  leader  tried  ;  but  ho  is  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
benefictal  result  was  small  indeed.  Read  what  his  Grace  wrote 
in  April,  18*i9,  and  say  whether  a  tittle  of  his  erideace  can  be 
controverted : — 

•  Upon  this  point  wc  ought  to  consider  a  litllc  the  nature  of  our 
o65cer,  and  compare  liim  with  the  Pnisiiian.  Otir  <ffficer  is  a  gentle- 
man.  We  retpiire  that  he  should  be  one,  and  above  all  that  lie  should 
Conduct  biniself  us  such  ;  and  most  particularly  in  reference  to  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  nun-comniipsloiitil  olTicera  and  Huldiers.  Iitdet'd  we 
carry  this  principle  of  tlic  genilcmau,  Miid  the  uhscucc  of  itiiercuurse 
with  those  under  his  command  so  far,  as  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  duty 
i)f  a  subuUem  officer,  as  done  in  a  foreign  army,  is  not  done  at  all  in  the 
cavalry,  or  the  Btitish  infantry  of  the  hue.  It  is  dune  in  the  Guards 
by  the  bcrjcanls. — Theu  our  Keiitleman  officer,  however  iidmir4iblc  his 
conduct  on  a  field  of  battle,  however  honourable  to  hinificlfj  however 

Slorioiis  iMid  ndvaiitageoua  to  his  country,  is  but  a  pour  creature  in 
iBciplining  his  company  in  camp,  quarters,  or  cantonments.  The 
name,  the  character,  the  couduct,  the  family  and  rebtions,  the  fortune, 
the  situation,  the  mental  acquirements  of  each  of  the  men  of  his  c-im- 
pBiiy,  arc  not  the  sole  objects  of  his  tlxjughts,  ns  of  the  PrusMan 
officer,  who  carries  into  execution  this  same  discipline  in  the  company 
to  which  he  belongs,  with  the  men  of  which  he  lives  as  a  comjjauion, 
friend,  and  adviser. — The  army  of  Prussia,  besides,  is  at  all  times  regu- 
larly organized  : — each  battalion  in  its  regiment,  each  regiment  in  its 
hrigudf,  each  brigade  iii  its  division,  each  division  in  its  corps  (farmcc; 
the  whole  under  the  [>e^t^onH1  inspection  of  the  King:  so  that  there 
is  not  a  corps,  division,  brigade,  regiment,  batialiuu,  company,  or  indi- 
vidua],  whose  conduct  is  not  checked  and  controlled  hy  his  supeiior, 
as  well  Qs  hy  the  view  and  knowledge  of  ihe  whole  of  the  profcBsion. 
Compare  this  with  the  British  army  ;  with  our  detachments  in  Irehind 
and  the  West  Indies,  Honduras,  &c.  &c.  ;  with  our  detachments  in 
transports  guarding  convicts  to  New  South  Wales;  with  our  total  want 
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of  inspection  anil  control  over  either  officers  or  men,  in  nearlj  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  and  we  shall  see  cause  for  astoiiishment  that  there  ia  any 
discipline  in  the  army  at  all,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  sys- 
tem of  which  wc  complain.  If  we  can,  let  us  nvakc  our  officers  do  their 
dulv,  and  see  that  the  non-coramisaioned  officers  do  theirs.  But  mind! 
thia'  is  a  system  of  prevention.  We  shall  thus  avoid  punishment  in  the 
best  way,  by  preventing  irregularity  and  crime.  But  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend not,  by  law  or  order,  to  say  that  Courts  Martial  are  not  to  judge 
of  tlKJ  nature  and  degree  of  the  ufTence  or  irregularity  ;  or  that,  if  there 
should  be  irregularity  or  otfence,  it  should  not  be  punished  with  severity 
according  to  its  nature  and  degrfx:  in  which  words  must  of  course  be 
included  the  consideration  of  time,  circumstances,  &c.  &c' — vol.  viU. 
pp.  346,  347. 

This  pregnant  resume  exposes  in  n  very  startling  manner  one 
of  the  g^realest  leading  defects  in  tbe  niilitiry  administration  of 
this  country — we  mean  the  utter  absence  of  care  for  tbe  education 
of  the  officer.      Neither  arc  the  following  answers  less  important. 

'  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission  that  a  system  of  ensuring 
ft  certain  number  of  ofUcers'  commissions  to  the  privates  and  non-com- 
missioned  uOicera  of  the  army  would  he  a  means  of  inducing  persons  of 
n  more  respectable  class  of  life  tu  enter :  is  that  your  Uracc's  opi- 
nion?*— *  That  is  mure  a  civil  and  (wlilical  question  than  it  is  a  military 
one.  I  believe  now  there  is  a  great  want  of  employment  for  young 
men  of  education  in  tbe  country^  and  some  might  be  induced  to  enlist 
OS  privates,  with  a  view  to  obtain  commissions  :  but  nt  the  same  time, 
I  l>eg  the  Commission  to  observe,  there  arc  here  the  Life  Guards, 
the  Horse  Guards,  who  are  called  gentUtneti  of  the  Life  Guards  and 
Horse  Guards ;  and  I  believe  that  they  do  not  get  many  of  that  class 
of  men  among  them.  It  is  i^osaible,  1  think,  that  you  might  ect  a 
few  gentlemen  to  come  into  the  service,  a  few  persons  of  better  educa- 
tion and  of  a  liettcr  description,  but  I  do  not  think  in  large  numbers. — 
The  real  truth  is,  there  are  very  few  commissions  to  be  given  away. 
The  General  Commanding  in  Cliief  would  tell  you  that  the  number  he 
bail  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  those  well  reported 
of  from  the  Military  College;  at  the  present  moment,  I  do  not  believe 
he  has  a  sufficient  number  to  provide  for  all  those  well  reported  of 
at  Sandhurst.  Now,  if  that  is  the  case,  although  thirty  or  forty  com- 
missions a  year  might  be  to  be  given  in  this  way,  it  would  hardly  pro- 
duce any  effect  njwn  the  number  in  the  army.' 

'  In  jwint  of  fact,  did  you  recommend  many  persons  for  commissions 
during  the  service  in  the  Feninsuln  ?* — *  A  great  number.  I  gave  com- 
missions to  a  great  number  of  nou'commiiisioned  officers;  and  those 
that  were  not  given  away  to  nun-commiEsioned  officers  were  given  to 
volunteers  serving  with  the  array  at  the  time.' — '  Witli  respect  to 
those  nun-commissioned  officers  tliat  were  so  raised  to  the  rank  of 
officers,  have  they  generally  remained  in  the  army,  or  have  they  re- 
tired?'— 'A  great  number  have  retired.  In  truth*  they  do  not  make 
good   officers :  it  does  not  answer.     They  arc  brought  into  society  to 
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Uie  mnnners  of  which  thoy  are  unaccustometl ;  they  cannot  hear  being 
at  alt  heated  with  tcine  or  liquor,  ]  have  known  llicm  when  I  won 
serving  in  ihe  ranlts  of  the  army,  and  I  think,  in  general,  they  are  quar- 
relaonie,  they  arc  addicted  to  quarrel  a  liillc  in  their  cups,  and  they  are 
nut  persous  that  can  be  borne  in  tlic  society  of  the  officers  of  the  army ; 
they  arc  men  of  dif!'crcnt  nmnncrs  ahogether.* — *  Does  that  make  them 
feel  uncomfortable  in  the  new  situation  in  uhich  they  nrc  placed?* — 
"I  think  so;  punctilious  (tnd  uncomfortalle.  Tlierc  are  very  few 
indeed  that  stop  any  time,  or  that  ever  rise  beyond  the  vubalLeni  mnki 
of  the  army.* — vol.  viii.  pp.  358,  359. 

Those  aontences,  so  full  of  consummate  pood  sense,  will  bo 
remembered,  hereafter — but  the  state  of  things  ihcy  sprung  from 
will  ere  long,  we  hope  and  believe,  be  mere  matter  of  history. 
The  ntlention  of  the  Governmcnl  is  at  length  fixed  on  the  moiat 
training  of  the  army  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Sccretary- 
at-War^s  laic  announcement  to  that  effect  was  received,  cannot 
fail  to  strengthen  bis  hands  in  the  work  to  wliich  he  is  devoting 
himself. 

Before  the  retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  his  Secrctary-at-Wnr, 
Mr.  Herbert,  npplicd  himself  with  zeal  to  the  task  of  working  out 
a  scheme  fur  tlie  better  education  of  the  soldiers.  He  found  in 
Mr.  Baring,  at  thai  lime  Paymaster-General,  a  willing  co-operator ; 
and  these  two  humane  gentlemen  were  not  slow  in  arranging  a 
plan  which  seemed  to  give  excellent  promise  of  success.  It 
was  determined  to  begin  by  a  considerable  change  in  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea.  The  method  of  training  pursue<l 
there  was  to  be  carried  forward,  per  saltum,  from  that  which 
people  used  to  admire  in  ISIO^  to  the  point  at  which  the  art 
had  arrived  in  18-16.  The  old  schuolmaster-serjeanls  who,  for 
thirty  years  or  more,  had  kepi  the  intellect  of  the  place  in  a  state 
of  lethargy,  were  to  be  pensioned  off  at  once ;  and  new  masters, 
the  best  whom  liberal  terms  could  secure,  were  to  be  engaged. 
On  the  boys*  school,  which  should  become  a  model  school  for 
the  whole  army,  a  training  institution  was  to  be  engrafted  :  it  was 
to  consist  of  a  principal,  doing  also  the  duty  of  chaplain,  of  an 
assistant-master,  and  thirty  pupils.  The  pupils,  when  duly  qua- 
lified, were  to  be  sent  out,  one  by  one,  to  ofliciate  in  the  schools 
of  regiments  and  depots.  Fresh  candidates  were  to  be  received 
as  these  from  year  to  year  went  off;  and  a  permanent  college 
thus  established,  from  which — by  degrees,  indeed,  but  in  the 
end  completely — the  educational  wants  of  the  army  should  be 
supplieil  as  far  as  efficient  schoolmasters  could  supply  them. 
I'inallv,  a  new  office  was  created^ — that  of  Inspector-General  of 
M  ilitary  Schools ;  and  to  the  gentleman  selected  for  it,  Mr. 
Glejg,    was   committed   the    care    of    watching  the   growth  of 
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education  in  the  army — of  making  periodical  inspections  and 
reports — and  of  recommending  from  time  to  time  snch  fresh 
arrangements  as  should  seem  most  likely  to  foster  its  develop- 
ttient. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  having  thus  far  advanced  the  matter^ 
retired  from  office.  Few  Secretaries-at-War  had  exhibited  a 
greater  aptitude  for  business  than  he,  none  a  better,  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  soldier's  true  interests^  as  well  moral  as  physical ; 
while  his  personal  manner  had  been  on  every  occasion  such  as 
to  win  the  confidence  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
But  the  good  work  did  not  stand  still.  Mr.  Fox  Maule  took 
up  the  arrangements  exactly  where  Mr.  Herbert  laid  them  down ; 
and.  being  well  supported  by  Lord  John  Russell,  he  has  prose- 
cuted the  business  to  an  issue.  All  the  measures  which  his 
Sredecessor  had  determined  upon  are  now  completed.  The 
lilitary  Asylum  has  become  the  fountain  whence  knowledge, 
and  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  are  to  pass  off  by  many  streams 
into  the  ranks  of  our  army ;  and  the  roots  are  planted  of  a  tree 
which,  if  it  be  judiciously  sheltered  in  its  early  growth,  cannot 
fail  of  bringing  forth  invaluable  fruit. 

Late  in  last  summer,  an  advertisement  invited  candidates  for 
the  offices  of  assistant-master  in  the  Training  Institution,  of 
head-master  and  under-masters  in  the  Model-School,  and  of 
master  of  the  Infant-School,  to  present  themselves  before  a  board 
of  examiners  at  the  Privy-Council  Office.  Many  aspirants  of 
excellent  character  and  attainments  accepted  the  invitation ;  and  as 
the  process  of  examination  was  conducted  with  perfect  impar- 
tiality and  great  strictness,  the  choice  fell  upon  individuals  whose 
superiority  could  not  be  disputed.  The  consequence  is,  that, 
as  regards  its  staff  of  teachers,  there  is,  probably,  not  in  Great 
Britain — if  there  be  in  Europe — an  institution  better  supplied 
than  this  already  is;  and  the  whole  has  been  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  one  who,  though  but  collaterally  allied 
to  them,  seems  to  possess  all  the  educational  talents  of  the 
Coleridges. 

It  was  next  determined  to  institute  a  close  inquiry  into  the 
methods  adopted  in  other  services.  The  Inspector-General  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  those  countries  on  the  Continent  in  which 
the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  the  soldier  was  believed  to 
be  most  carefully  attended  to ;  and  he  in  due  time  gave  in  a  Report 
— of  which  however  only  a  portion  has  been  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  have  we  any  doubt  but  the  Secretary- 
at-War  exercised  a  sound  discretion  here.  The  education  ques- 
tion, as  it  affects  troops,  is  a  wider  one  than  it  may  be  convenient 
for  any  Government,  particularly  in  times  like  the  present,  to  dis- 
cuss 
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cuss  all  at  once  in  its  integrity.  The  education  of  the  soldier  is 
by  no  means  limited  tu  the  class-ruom;  in  dealiuf?  with  bim  uur 
object  18  scarcely  so  much  to  sharpen  his  intellect  as  to  improve 
bis  moral  tastes — and  these  arc  far  more  likely  to  lake  their  tune 
frum  the  associations  by  which  he  is  surruunded  out  of  scboolt 
than  from  the  lectures  of  his  schixilmaster.  The  inquiry  ihere- 
fore  embraces  not  only  bim  but  his  superiors.  VVe  may  hope, 
however,  that  the  Inspector  had  accumulated  observations,  of 
which,  by  degrees,  the  public  will  have  to  recognise  the  benefit  in 
successive  steps  of  practical  reform. 

On  bis  return,  a  fresh  advertisement  appeared,  whereby  thirty 
unmarried  men,  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-fivcj 
were  informed  of  the  intentions  of  Govcrmnent  in  regard  to 
regimental  schools,  and  invited  to  compete  for  admission  into 
the  Training  Institution.  The  multitude  of  answers  which  poured 
in  upon  tbc  War  Ofiice  was  quite  extraordinary.  Young  men 
most  respectably  connected— the  sons  of  clergymen,  sui^eons, 
officers  in  the  army,  and  such  hke — oSered  themselves  by  dozens 
and  scores.  As  many  as  lived  within  an  easy  distance  were 
directed  to  present  themselves  forthwith- — each  coming  provided 
with  a  testimonial  of  good  character,  to  which  the  signatures  of 
three  householders  must  be  attached,  tc^cthcr  with  that  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  or  minister  of  the  congregation  to  which 
the  applicant  belonged.  An  examination  followed  {we  are  told  a 
pretty  severe  one)  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  sacred 
and  profane  bisUiry,  and  in  geography,  as  well  as  in  the  elements 
of  gcometr)'  and  algebra;  and,  though  acf|uaintance  with  the  two 
last  branches  was  not  regarded  as  indispensable,  still  they  who 
added  them  secured  a  preference. 

The  young  men  admitted  into  the  Training  Institution  come, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  six  weeks  upon  trial,  if,  during  this 
period,  their  habits  or  tastes  appear  unsalisfactorVi  they  will  be 
dismissed  without  scruple ;  if  they  conduct  themselves  properly, 
they  will  be  regularly  attested,  and  considered  from  that  day 
forth  as  members  of  the  British  army.  As  Inng  as  they  remain 
at  the  Institution  they  are  to  receive  no  l>ayi  but  the  Govern- 
ment being  at  the  entire  expense  of  their  education,  and  providing 
them  with  everything  which  they  can  require  besides— clothing, 
!>oard,  lodging,  books,  stationery,  &c. — it  exacts  from  them,  in 
return,  an  engagement  that  they  shall  serve  ten  years  u  regi- 
mental schoolmasters. 

The  position  of  the  schoolmaster,  as  for  the  present  settled,  is 
a  respectable  one.  He  is  to  <lo  no  military  duty,  nor  to  be  other- 
wise employed  than  in  the  business  of  tuition.  He  is  to  have 
under  hu  charge — first,  every  recruit  as  soon  as  he  joins ;  and 
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next,  as  many  of  Ihe  old  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
as  may  be  desirous  of  an  improved  eduralion.  Hi&own  army* 
rank  is  lo  be  that  of  a  scrjcant-majorf  if  indeed  a  new  order  be 
not  created  in  bis  person,  namely,  that  of  a  warrant  ofFjcer.  He 
IB  to  be  provided  with  a  comfortable  quarter — with  fuel,  lights, 
fitntionery,  and  all  the  necessary  appliances  of  study  ;  and  bis  pay, 
ir«.  6(/.  a-wcek,  is  to  be  raised,  provided  a  favourable  report  be 
made  after  the  termination  of  the  first  year,  to  a  puinea.  At  the 
end  of  the  ten  years  he  will  be  free  to  claim  his  discharge ;  if  be 
abide  fourteen  years,  a  pension  will  be  granted  besides ;  and  in  the 
event  of  his  serving  for  twcnly-onc  years,  the  pension  will  be 
proportionably  increased. 

Of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  both  in  the  Training  Institution 
and  in  the  schools  of  regiments  after  they  shall  be  formed, 
it  is  perhaps  premature  to  speak.  Doubtless  the  schoolmasters 
will  learn  considerably  more  than  they  may  find  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  to  the  ordinary  run  of  their  pupils ;  but  the  more 
a  teacher  knows,  the  larger  share  of  deference  he  is  sure  to 
command  ;  and  as  there  are  in  every  regiment  young  men  wliose 
thirst  of  knowledge  needs  only  lo  be  cultivated  in  order  to 
make  it  a  ruling  passion,  it  is  right  that  there  should  be  at 
hand  tutors  both  able  and  willing  to  guide  such  forward  in  their 
honourable  career.  Of  course  the  humanising  arts  of  music  and 
linear  drawing  will  not  be  neglected.  We  hupe  to  see  the  day 
when  in  English  regiments — as  well  as  in  those  of  Prussia  and  of 
Saxony — private  soldiers  will  have  learned  to  prefer  an  evening 
spent  in  quiet  harmony  one  with  another,  to  the  dissipation  of  a 
pot-house.  And  we  are  very  sure  that  if,  by  inspiring  them  wiib 
a  love  of  Nature,  we  excite  Jn  them  a  curiosity  to  observe  bow 
God  displays  his  power  in  the  growth  and  diversities  of  plants 
and  trees  and  animals,  we  shall  have  done  more  to  wean  them 
from  habits  of  low  debauchery  (particularly  in  the  colonies)  than 
the  preacher  can  hope  to  effect  under  present  circumstances 
— may  we  not  say  under  any  circumstances? — ^by  a  thousand 
sermons. 

We  think  the  authorities  rjuite  right  In  not  giving  to  the  school- 
master, at  the  outset,  a  more  elevated  position  ;  but  that  he  either 
can  or  will  stay  ^ery  long  where  be  is  now  about  to  be  placed,  we 
hold  to  be  impossible.  The  social  instructor  of  ignorance  is  only 
just  beginning  among  us  to  be  rightly  defined.  We  recognise 
him,  at  length,  or  profess  to  do,  as  the  physician  of  men*s  mintls; 
and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when,  if  he  bear  himself  aright, 
he  will  lake  his  place  everywhere  beside  the  physician  tif  mcn*s 
bodies.  It  would  be  cruel  folly  lo  hold  out  to  the  first  batch  of 
schoolmasters  hopes  different  from  those  which  are  presented  to 
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tlicm  by  their  profpssional  superiors;  but  we  do  not  ilrspair  of 
living  to  see  the  regimenlal  teachers  members  of  the  ofFirers' 
mess,  and  treated  both  there  and  elsewhere  with  the  same  gene- 
rous and  consirlcrntc  bearing  which  well-bred  g^entlcmen  of  the 
sword  put  on  in  their  intercourse  with  quartermasters  and  other 
civilians  attached  to  their  corps. 

Meanwhile — during  the  next  two  or  three  ycars»  or  whatever 
pcriotl  of  time  may  be  determined  upon  for  completing  the  young- 
men's  course  at  the  Training  Institution — Government,  if  it  desire 
to  bring  its  own  work  to  a  happy  conclusion,  cannot  be  idle. 
There  must  be  erected  in  all  our  principal  stations — abroad 
not  less  than  at  home — school-houses  upon  an  uniform  plan,  with 
suitable  apartments  for  ibe  masters.  This  is  ahsolutely  necessary  ; 
not  only  because  in  our  barracks,  as  at  present  constructed, 
there  is  no  place  adapted  for  the  manner  of  teaching  which  has 
come  into  use^  but  because,  wherever  a  schtiol-room,  such  as  it  is, 
exists,  it  has  been  taken  away  from  the  space  originally  set 
apart  for  the  sotdiers*  accommodation.  Indeed,  it  is  a  common 
ground  of  complaint  in  the  army,  that  every  movement  heretofore 
made  towards  l!ie  elevation  of  the  soldier's  mind  has  cost  liim 
one  more  privation  of  liis  physical  comforts.  T'ake,  for  example, 
these  two  things — the  school  and  the  library.  Where  are  thev 
placed  ?  In  every  instance  the  school  is  in  an  apartment  which 
was  built  as  a  dormitory,  which  the  troops  cannot  spare  without 
considerable  inconvenience:  and  the  library  can  be  of  very  litlle 
use  as  a  ir^ncral  reading-room,  because  it  is  assigned  to  the 
barrack -Serjeant  and  his  family,  or  to  the  librarian,  whoever  he 
may  be,  as  a  hottic. 

A  judicious  omslruction  of  schoobrooms  may  be  highly  scr- 
viceublc,  moreover,  as  respects  the  duties  of  the  chaplain.  No 
right-minded  officer  tolerates  without  pain  the  shifts  to  which  he 
and  his  men  are  often  put  in  their  allendance  on  Divine  worship, 
when  the  odious  riding-srluMil  and  scarcely  loss  objectionable 
drum-head  service  arc  scarcely  relieved  by  the  hurried  conversion 
of  a  soldier's  sleeping-room  into  a  temple  of  God.  But  very 
many  of  our  barracks  are  removed  hy  a  long  space  from  churches, 
and  then  there  is  no  choice,  except  cither  to  dispense  with 
worship  altogether,  or  to  have  it  performed  in  places  rife  with 
every  association  except  religious  ones.  Now  assume  that  the 
average  attendance  of  adults  in  our  regimental  schools  will, 
under  the  improved  system,  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
These,  divided  into  six  classes,  and  ranged  on  platforms  along 
the  longitudinal  sides  of  no  apartment,  will  re((uire  one  mciisur- 
ing  at  least  sixty  feet  by  forty.  Construct  such  a  room  and  tuUl 
ten  feet  to  its  length,  wherein,  behind  a  curtain,  a  communion- 
table. 
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table,  a  reading-desk,  and  a  pulpit  can  be  set  up.  So  manage 
tbe  body  that  on  Saturday  night  you  may  be  able  to  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  it  with  moveable  benches.  The  platforms  which, 
for  school  purposes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  will  fill»  can 
easily  for  church  purposes  be  made  to  contain  two  hundred. 
Your  moveable  benches  will  accommodate  at  least  two  hundred 
more  \  and  thus  you  have  a  church  sufficient  for  four  hundred. 
As  to  shape,  the  nearer  you  can  bring  it  to  resemble  our  old 
English  churches  tbe  better  it  will  serve  its  two-fold  purposes. 
From  walls  rising  to  about  sixteen  feet  you  have  only  to  carry 
up  a  barn  roof  ten  or  twelve  feet  higher,  and  your  structure  is 
perfect. 

All  this  will  be  necessary — bot  all  this  will  not  be  enough. 
Few  barracks  in  this  empire  can  boast  of  a  place  of  worship — not 
one,  as  yet,  of  an  apartment  erected  especially  for  purposes  of 
study — but  all  have  their  canteens.  There  it  stands — that  beastly 
public-house,  the  haunt  of  all  the  most  degraded  women  of 
the  town,  a  congenial  resort  for  tbe  blackguards  who  already 
have  been  billed  up,  a  snare  to  the  recruit  from  the  first  day 
that  he  joins  his  depot.  There  it  stands,  the  property  of  the 
Government,  let  by  the  Ordnance  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
almost  always  paid  for  by  a  rent  calculated  according  to  the 
number  of  men  at  the  station.  Will  one  of  the  great  branches 
of  our  complicated  machine  for  military  administration  continue, 
for  the  sake  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  a^year,  to  throw  tempta- 
tion to  vice  in  the  very  face  of  the  young  soldier  ?  The  canteen 
roust  be  knocked  on  the  head  ;  and  out  of  it  such  an  institution 
formed  as  shall  not  thwart,  but  beneficially  co-operate  with,  the 
school  and  the  church. 

In  almost  all  foreign  military  stations  there  are  canteens,  which 
are  kept,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  by  cantoniers,  who  are 
themselves  non-commissioned  officers.  The  canteens  are  the 
property  of  the  Government;  but  it  exacts  no  rent,  maintain- 
ing them,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  troops, 
and  taking  care  that  means  of  abusing  the  privilege  shall  never 
be  affi)rded.  Each  cantonier,  when  his  battalion  departs,  hands 
over  tbe  building  and  its  equipments  to  his  successor ;  and  thus 
the  canteens  are  transferred  from  regiment  to  regiment,  unen- 
cumbered by  the  presence  of  a  permanent  landlord,  who,  like  a 
huge  spider  fattening  on  the  blood  of  fiies,  seeks  only  to  enrich 
himself  at  the  expense  of  ruin  to  the  thoughtless.  Wherever  this 
system  of  management  prevails,  canteens  are  not  only  not  noxious, 
but  useful.  It  often  happens  that  the  cantonier  both  caters  and 
cooks  for  the  non-commissioned  officers ;  and  here  and  there  we 
have  heard  of  the  same  functionary  providing  their  meals  for 
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the  officers  of  his  ro^imnnt.  Why  should  we  not  tako  a  lesson 
from  our  noighlwurs/ 

'i'he  Government  wants  an  apartment  in  which  to  deposit  the 
garrison  Uhrar)'.  It  is  desirous,  alsf>,  I  hat  the  sohliers,  having  a 
pleasant  reading-room  to  resort  to,  shall  make  as  much  use  of 
the  books  as  pf»ssible.  It  will  find  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  various  additions  to  the  soldiers'  comforts  besides,  in  an 
improved  canteen.  Let  that  name  cease  at  once  to  denote  a 
public-house.  Put  it,  as  far  as  concerns  the  keeping  in  repair 
of  tlie  material  edifice,  under  the  charge  of  the  harrack-serjeant ; 
but  let  it  be  in  ever^  other  respect  the  soldier's  club-house. 
Establish  in  every  regiment  and  depot  a  committee  of  non- 
commissioned officers^  who,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  ad- 
jutant and  the  commanding  ofBecr,  shall  manage  their  club. 
Permit  no  spirits  to  be  brought  into  it  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  and  if  you  can  exclude  even  beer  it  will  be  so  much 
the  heller-  Fit  up,  however,  one  or  more  apartments  in  which 
coffee  and  tea  shall  be  sold,  and  {pace  Ducia  Maximi)  encourage 
your  men  to  go  thither  and  smoke  their  pipes.  In  other  rooms 
have  tables  and  benches,  with  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
fires  and  candles  burning  till  tattoo;  and  should  it  so  hap- 
pen that  the  schoolmaster  is  both  able  and  disposed  to  give 
a  course  of  popular  lectures  on  mechanics,  natural  history,  or 
any  other  interesting  subject  of  the  sort,  let  him  have  free  access 
for  this  purpose  to  the  most  commodious  apartment  in  the 
place.  Will  it  be  difficult  to  bring  all  this  about,  or  is  there 
any  very  awful  risk  that  men  accustomed  and  encouraged  lu 
seek  recrealic»n  thus  rationally,  will  ever  and  anon  do  outrage 
to  the  constraints  of  military  discipline?  If  you  be  afraid  of 
bringing  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  too  closely  int<} 
contact,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  canteen  should  not  be  divided 
— one  portion  for  the  former,  the  other  for  the  latter.  Hut  at  all 
events  establish  your  soldiers'  club-house.  It  does  not  appear 
that  evil  arises  from  the  intermixture  of  serjcants  and  privates 
as  it  now  takes  place  in  barrack  reading-rooms,  wherever  they 
exist.  Why  should  we  be  afraid  of  a  soldiers'  club-house  under 
well 'Considered  regulations? 

Were  some  such  arrangement  as  this  eflfected,  the  necessity  of 
providing  day-room$  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obviated. 
Having  the  club-house  to  repair  to  as  soon  as  his  meal  was 
over,  the  soldier  would  not  be  driven,  as  he  so  often  is  now,  to 
seek  in  tap-rooms  the  comparative  luxury  which  he  cannot  find 
elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  the  soldier  cannot,  even  as  regards  his 
quarters,  be  left  altogether  as  he  is.     We  must  provide   for  hiui 
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comfortable  wasliing;  ami  cleaning  rooms.  We  must  supply  his 
dormitory  witli  such  articles  of  furniture  as  are  not  denied  lo 
prisoners  in  their  cells  ;  and,  almve  all>  he  must  be  delivered  from 
the  contnniinaling  influence  of  a  constant  intercourse  with  women 
dead  to  all  sense  of  shame.  And  licre  we  may  observe  that  the 
Secrctary-at-War.  if  ho  carries  his  bill  for  restricting  the  time  of 
enlistment  to  ten  years,  will  certainly  have  much  strengthened 
his  own  hands  in  any  attempt  which  he  may  make  ti>  elevate 
the  social  condition  of  married  soldiers,  Perhaps,  even  now,  it 
would  be  diRicult  to  persuade  Parliament  to  forbid  by  law  the 
marriage  of  soldiers,  unless  with  the  consent  of  their  commanding 
officers;  but  if  no  man  can  henceforth  be  engaged  for  more  than 
ten  years,  we  sec  no  reason  why  the  existing  rules  of  the  service 
on  this  point  should  not  l>e  rigidly  enforced.  Henceforth,  in 
that  case,  let  no  woman  be  acknowledged  in  a  corps  who  has 
married  a  soldier  contrary  to  the  will  of  ihe  commanding  officer. 
Let  no  aid  in  money  or  otherwise  be  afforded  her  lo  follow  her 
husband,  and  if  she  do  make  her  way  to  his  head -quarters,  let 
nobody  connected  witli  the  regiment  mitice  her.  Such  language 
may  sound  harsh  in  the  cars  of  those  who  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  the  evil  which  a  soldier  brings  upon  himself  and  upon  the 
partner  of  his  folly  by  marrying  without  lejive ;  but  they  who  do 
know  this  will  perfectly  understand  that  there  is  mercy  in  our 
sternness,  especially  if,  after  ten  }tfars  are  out,  the  man  becomes  in 
this  and  in  every  other  respect  his  own  master.  Out  white  this 
is  done,  for  Heaven*ssake  do  not  leave  the  women  whom  you  have 
admitted  into  barracks  whore  they  now  are.  There  is  something 
horrible  in  the  thought  of  subjecting  these  poor  creatures  to  the 
degradation  which  they  have  heretofore  suffered.  It  must  come 
to  an  end.  The  wedded  slate  is  a  holy  state,  whether  it  exist  in 
n  palace  or  in  a  hovel ;  and  the  soldier  who  has  taken  to  his 
bosom  a  woman  of  whom  his  commanding  officer  approves,  must 
have  an  apartment  to  himself  wherein  lo  sheher  her. 

You  cannot  build  school-houses  and  schoolmasters'  quarters  for 
nothing;  and  the  sacrifice  of  60,000/.  in  canteen-rent  may  cost 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  a  pang.  But  the  building  part  of  the 
matter  need  not  be  very  costly,  unless  indeed  the  Ordnance 
undertake  it,  in  which  case  we  would  noi  volunteer  to  calculate  the 
expense;  and  the  loss  of  the  cantren-rcnt  must  bo  put  up  with — 
for  it  is  the  price  of  iniquity.  Besides,  neither  this  nivT  the  outlay 
requiretl  in  effecting  alterations  in  the  barracks  will  be  positively 
wasted.  In  a  very  few  years  ihe  Government  will  probably  find 
that  it  has  put  out  its  money  at  good  interest.  Even  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  vice  is  much  lo  be  deprecated  in  an 
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army.  General  and  district  courts- martial  are  not  held  fur 
nothing.  Military  prisons  are  expensive  piaythings — and  men 
under  confinement  eat  and  drink  a  good  deal — without  making 
any  return.  And  there  is  not  a  medical  utilcer  in  the  sen'icc 
hut  wilt  support  us  in  saying,  that  al  least  one-half  of  the  disease 
of  the  army — and  une-half  the  expenses  of  cure — arc  the  results 
of  vice  and  intemperance.  Cure  your  men,  even  in  part,  of  the 
love  of  drink — teach  them  to  feel  the  value  of  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body,  and  you  will  have  gone  a  great  way  towards  dimi* 
nishing  the  cost  of  their  keep. 

The  relation  in  which  the  army  used  to  stand  towards  the 
rest  of  the  nation  is,  we  presume,  on  the  eve  of  undergoing  a 
complete  change.  No  man  will  henceforth  be  a  soldier  for 
life:  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  community  than  ever  before 
learned  the  art  of  war  will  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms. 
We  hope  that  the  ten  years*  enlistment  scheme  may  operate 
beneficially  in  bringing  into  the  ranks  a  better  description  of 
men.  and  in  putting  a  stop  to  desertion;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that,  as  regards  our  capability  of  resisting  foreign 
invasion,  we  should,  under  the  proposed  system,  be  twice  as 
powerful  as  we  were  under  the  old.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
no  denying  that,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  new  regula- 
tions as  to  corporal  punishment,  and  the  rapid  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence among  the  lower  classes,  the  measure  is  a  very  serious 
one — that  wc  must  observe  its  introduction  and  watch  its  results 
with  deep  anxiety. 

The  average  age  for  enlistment  has  been  about  nineteen.  Re- 
cruits become,  as  soon  as  they  have  taken  the  oath,  servants  of 
the  Crown  for  life,  with  no  right  to  claim  their  discharges  unless 
they  can  purchase  them,  and  certain  to  be  kept  to  their  colours 
till  old  age  or  failing  health  shall  have  rendered  them  unfit  for 
service.  Such  as  live  to  earn,  by  the  latter  means,  their  dismissal 
and  their  pensions,  go  away  with  broken  constitutions — yet  soldiers 
at  heart  still :  their  best  da^s  have  been  s]>cnl  in  the  army  ;  there 
is  seldom  about  them  a  disposition,  in  their  declining  years,  to 
hatch  plots  or  join  conspiracies  against  the  Government.  They 
might,  for  a  spurt,  break  the  law,  by  heading  mobs  in  attacks  upon 
factories,  or  in  rows  with  the  police  ;  but  there  has  been  neither 
the  power  nor  the  will  to  prove  dangerous  subjects ;  they  have 
lacked  the  cunning  thai  is  required  to  concoct  schemes  of  rebellion 
— ihey  have  been  unable,  through  physical  debility,  to  do  much 
towards  working  them  out — and  above  all,  they  have  been  com- 
paratively few  in  number.  Wdl  such  be  the  case  for  the  future? 
If  out  of  ihe  150,000  men  whom,  for  argument's  sake,  we  count 
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on  for  making  up  the  strength  of  ibe  army,  one-third  part  claim 
periodically  the  benefits  of  the  new  Act,  we  shall  have — ten  years 
hence— 50.000  trained  soldiers  lei  loose  at  a  blow  upon  society  ; 
which  number  will  have  increaseil  in  eleven  years  to  100,000  ;  in 
twelve,  to  150,000  ;  and  so  on,  till  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet 
in  the  United  Kingdom  swnrms  with  them.  Perhaps  the  numbers 
of  retiring  men  may  be  much  less  than  Mr.  Maulc  anticipates — 
but  still  they  will  be  large — that  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  and  obserre, 
these  discharged  soldiers  wUl  not  be,  like  the  dependants  on 
Chelsea  Hospital,  worn  out  old  men,  A  vast  proportion  of  them 
will  go  back  into  civil  life  with  minds  and  bodies  able  and  vigorous, 
and  with  dispositiims  virtuous  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the 
tendency  of  the  habits  acquired  in  the  service.  Again,  the  dis- 
charged soldiers,  under  the  new  regime,  will  have  been  accus- 
tomed, let  things  take  what  course  ihcy  may,  to  a  very  difierent 
sort  of  discipline  from  that  under  which  their  predecessors 
lived.  There  will  be,  practically,  no  more  terror  of  the  lash; 
and  though  Weedon,  and  Soulh-Sea  Castle,  and  Fort  Clarence 
be  places  of  residence  as  little  inviting  as  need  be,  still  men 
who  know  that  they  are  hable  to  be  sent  thither  only  till  ten 
years  are  expired,  may  be  apt  to  harden  themselves  against  the 
iDfliclion.  and  will  assuredly  go  home,  after  two  or  three  visits, 
burning  with  the  desire  of  revenge  upon  the  Government  wliich 
has  thus  dealt  with  them.  In  a  word,  the  days  of  iron  disci- 
pline  are  post ;  if  you  wish  to  keep  your  troops  efiicicnl,  and  to 
return  yuur  suldier  contented  to  bis  home,  you  must  prepare  him 
to  look  back  on  the  )ears  which  he  spent  under  his  colours  as  the 
happiest  of  his  life. 

Again,  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  Government,  as  we  have 
heard,  and  in  pari  believe,  to  take  a  leaf  in  their  colonial  policy 
out  of  the  book  of  the  old  Romans,  what  better  preparation  can 
they  make  for  settling  good  military  colonies  abroad  lEian  by 
Ixtstowing  a  good  moral  and  intellectual  education  upon  the 
individuals  who  are  to  be  invited  to  join  them?  We  sincerely 
hope,  and  in  some  measure  expect,  that  one  important  arrange* 
mcnl  of  Lord  Grey's,  with  reference  to  Australia,  will  work 
well.  We  arc  confident  that  at  least  it  cannot  do  barm,  pro- 
vided proper  care  shall  have  been  exercised  in  selecting  the  fire 
hundred  pensioners  who,  with  their  families,  arc  to  people,  under 
their  own  officers,  the  frontier  settlements  of  that  interesting 
country.  But  we  shall  entertain  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  entire 
success  of  the  scheme,  as  a  permanent  one,  as  soon  us  we  see  tbe 
witrking  out  of  such  changes,  as  we  have  ventured  to  recommend, 
in  tbe   barracks.     Moreover,  there  will   be  little  difficulty — but. 
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the  rever«e — supposing  ihe  soldier  encouraged  to  pay  attention  to 
natural  history,  and  to  the  pursuits  connected  with  it — in  iinhuin^ 
his  mind,  while  at  school,  with  a  desire  ultimately  to  settle  in 
some  new  country  where  opportunities  shall  be  afforded  of 
indulging  his  tastes  by  the  same  process  which  cams  for  him 
an  honourable  subsistence. 


Art.  VIII.— 1.  The  Winter  of  1846-7  in  Antrim;  icith  He- 
marks  on  Outdoor  Relief.  By  A.  Shaflo  Adair,  F.R.S.  8vo. 
1817- 

2.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  tfie  Relief 
of  the  Poor  in  Scotland.     Folio.     18'17. 

3.  Second  Letter  from  an  Irish  Gentleman  to  an  English  Friend. 
8vo.     1847. 

4.  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  her  Majt'slifs  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Law  and  Practice  in  respect  to  the 
Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland.     184& 

/CONSIDERING  that  the  calamity  under  which  Ireland  lies 
^^  prostrate  has  been  by  no  means  confined  to  Ireland,  but, 
besides  sorely  alllicting  many  of  the  finest  rc^ons  on  the  Conti- 
nent, has  made  itself  visible  enough  even  in  England,  and  at  this 
moment  presses  not  more  heavily  on  the  sister  island  than  it  does 
on  several  provinces  of  Scotland — it  is  surely  a  wonderful  fact 
that  the  speakers  in  Parliauienl  have,  with  exceptions  hardly  worth 
alludinc;  to,  persisted  in  discussing  tlie  whole  matter  as  if  the 
visitnlion  were  not  only  exclusively  Irish  in  its  locality,  but  so 
directly  brought  down  upon  that  country  by  the  peculiarities  of 
her  political  and  social  system,  us  to  demand  ibe  hurrying  to  a 
precipitate  conclusion  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  c<m- 
nected  with  the  interior  ndmintstralion  of  Ireland.  If  Knglnnil 
had  suffered  as  much  as  Munster—il' our  grain  crops  had  tailed 
as  largely  as  their  potitoes — would  it  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  I'^nglish  nation  that  now  was  the  heaven-ap- 
pointed moment  for  listening  to  every  crude  speculation  that  could 
be  sported  concerning  the  general  management  of  English  estates 
and  the  laws  for  the  permanent  relief  and  regulation  of  English 
pauperism?  But  more— the  I'ery  same  calamity  hasoverwhelmed 
the  Hebrides  and  the  whole  western  coasts  of  the  Highlands — 
and  there  in  bioud  and  in  language,  and  in  almost  all  the  habits  and 
arrangements  of  Ufe,  the  population  bears  a  character  far  nearer 
akin  to  the  Irish  than  in  any  other  districts  of  our  empire:  and 
yet  not  one  word  has,  lo  our  knowledge,  been  either  spoken  or 
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*  ipecies  of  properly  from  tatalion,  could  not  justify  ihe  extension 
'  of  a  similar  immunity  to  classes  not  in  tbc  same  circum- 
'  stances  with  those  on  wbom  tlic  exemption  was  oripinnlly  be- 

*  slowed.    But  ibal  well-known  Act.  if  I  understand  plain  Enprlish 

*  words,    makes   no    invidious    distinclion.        On    tbe    contrary, 

*  it  enacts  ibal  provision  for  the  poor  ahaU  be  made  by  taxation 

*  on  every  infusbitant.  Here,  assuredly,  is  no  precedent  for  an 
!  arbitrary  exemption.  But  look  to  the  New  Scotch  Poor  Law 
'  — the  very  recent  prcnluce  of  deliberation — and  see  whether  it 

*  recognises  anv  other  principle  than  that  of  an  equitable  distribu* 

*  lion  of  the  burthen.  This  law  of  1845  left  each  parochial  Hoard 
'  in  Scotland  at  liberty  to  choose  for  itself,  among  three  different 

*  modes  of  assessment,  the  one  heat  suited  in  their  opinion  to  the 
'  circumstances  of  the  parish.  The  first  of  ihefte  mo<les  is :  "  One 
'  half  of  the  assessment  may  be  imposed  on  the  owners,  and  the 
'  other  half  on  the  tenants  or  occupants  of  all  lands  and  heritages 
'  within  the  parish,  according^  to  the  annual  value  of  such  lanrls 

*  and  heritages.'*  But  observe  the  other  two  equally  lawful 
'  modes : — 

*  "  2nd.  One  half  of  the  nesessmcnt  may  be  imposed  upon  the  oirners 
"  of  hll  lands  niul  heritages  within  the  parish,  according  lo  the  annual 
"  value  of  f^uch  lands  and  heritages—and  the  other  half  upou  t^e  whole 
"  inhahitants  according  to  their  means  and  ntb^anee  other  than  lands 
"  and  heritayev  situated  in  GretU  Britain  or  Ireland, 

"  '*  3rd.  The  whole  assessmviit  niiiy  he  imposed  as  an  equal  per 
*'  centege  upon  the  annuul  value  of  fill  lands  nnd  heritages  within  the 
"  raribh — atid  upon  the  cAtimatetl  annual  im'Ome  of  the  tchole  inlia- 
**  hifanUfrom  means  nad  nuhstance  otlter  than  land*  and  heritage*  in 
*'  Great  Uritain  or  IreUmd, 

' ''  la  all  these  modes/'  nay  the  Commissioners,  "  that  which  may  be 
"  regarded  as  the  national  principle,  that  each  man  shall  be  assessed 
**  according  to  his  meansy  has,  in  effect,  been  preserved."  ' — Report^ 

p.  T. 

'  This  example  desencd  surely  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  a  re- 
'  modelling  of  the  Irish  Poor-law  was  undertaken  by  the  existing 
'  Government.  A  recognilion,  so  very  recent,  of  the  equitable 
'  principle  descncd  at  least  to  arresl  some  alicntion.  It  should, 
'  also,  be  borne  in   mind   that  the  burden  imposed  by  the  poor 

*  law  in  frelund  is  of  new  creation — that,  unless  there  be  some 
'  attendant  nnd  equivalent  compensnliun,  it  must  les&en  the  value 
'  of  the  ])roj)crty  on  wbich  its  weight  is  thrown,  and  that  every 

*  such  partial  infliction  is  an  act  of  injustice.  To  "  give  the  poor 
'  a  right,"  and  to  impose  on  tbe  rich  a  correlative  duty,  may  be 
'  politic  and  wise;  but  to  give  a  right  which  shall  take  effect  upon 

*  one  species  of  pro]ierty  only  is  not  just  or  good.     Religion, 

*  which 
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'  which  discourses  more  of  duties  than  righu  in  its  clinrilahle  pre- 
'  <»pt8,  does  not  determine  in  this  matter  as  our  laws  decide. 
'  "  Tn  do  g:nod.  and  to  distribute,  forget  not/'   is  an  injunction 

*  laid  upon  all.  "Be  merciful  after  thy  power.      If  tlinu  hast  much, 

*  give  pienteoualy;  if  thou  hast  Uttle,  do  thy  diligence  to  giro 
'  gladly  of  that  liLtle.''  Tliis  is  the  languagrc  of  revelation — it  is 
'  the  language,  I  may  add,  of  reason — but  it  is  not  the  language 

*  of  our  law.  The  Act  of  Parliament  says,  not,  "  if  ihou  have 
'  mticMj'  but  **  if  tbou  have  land  f^  its  injunction  is,  "  if  thou  have 
'  much  moneif.  thou  mayest  give  nothing;  'hut  if  thou  have  little 

*  land,  thou  must  give,  however  unwillingly,  of  (or  ait)  that  little." 
'  This,  be  it  remembered,  is  of  recent  euaclmcnt  for  Irclnnd  :  and 
'  it  is  of  this  that  a  vast  extension  is  urged :  the  severity  of  it  will 
'  fait  on  existing  proprietors  alone;  their  lands,  if  they  are  com- 
'  peDcd  to  part  with  them,  will  be  sold  at  a  depreciated  value, 
'  and  their  successors  will  have  an  alloxvance  for  poor* s-rates,  as 
'  they  have  now  for  tithe  rent-charge,  in  the  diminished  rale  of 
'  purchase.  But  such  considerations  are  not  likely  to  be  listened 
'  to  at  the  moment. 

*  \Vc  worldly  rnen,  when  we  see  friends  and  kinsmen 
Past  hope  sunk  in  their  furtunes,  lend  no  hand 
To  lift  them  up,  but  rather  set  our  feci 
Upon  their  heads,  to  press  them  to  tlie  bottom.' 

'  It  is,  I  fear,  too  true  tliat  something  of  this  Over-reach  spirit 
'  sustains  and  exasporntes  the  "tierce  and  terrible  benevolpnce" 
'  which,  under  I  he  f4irm  of  making  jirovision  for  want  in  Ireland, 
'  would  impoverish  the  landed  interests,  gentry,  farmers,  labourers 

*  — would  reduce  the  poor  into  irretricvalile  paupers — and  would 
'  assign  to  the  moneyed  classes  no  other  part  than  to  look  on,  and 
'  pr(»fii,  if  ihey  are  so  disposed,  by  the  revolution.' — Second 
Letter,  pp.  5-8. 

VVe  have  thoH^ht  it  I'air  to  quote  the  views  of  this  writer  be- 
cause we  know  him  to  lie  a  man  of  high  character  as  well  as  high 
talents,  of  large  experience  in  Irish  afl'airs,  and  who  has  not 
stirred  from  his  place  since  these  distresses  began.  We  cannot, 
however,  allow  ourselves  to  be  considered  as  adopting  his  opinion ; 
we  think  that  he  is  himself  not  free  from  the  error  he  justly 
exposes  in  others — that  of  being  willing  to  niter  the  principle 
of  English  as  well  us  Irish  legislalinn  on  a  very  delicate  subject, 
under  the  pressure  of  very  peculiar  circumstances,  .ind  on  the 
strength  of  a  Scotch  precedent,  the  working  of  which  c\en  he 
cannot  sjiy  has  as  yet  been  adequately  tried.  VVe  must  hold  that 
llie  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Klizabeih  has  been  clearly  settled  by  a 
long  scries  of  decisions;    and  it  stems,  in  fact,  certain,  from  the 
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language  of  the  Rc)X>rt,  that  the  second  and  third  modes  of 
assessment  under  the  Act  of  1845  will  very  speedily  give  way 
to  tlie  first  all  over  Scotland.      (See  p.  vi.) 

We  must  at  the  same  lime  ackriuwletlge  that  he  seems  to  us 
to  have  made  a  strong  point  ad  homines  in  his  references  to 
this  Scotch  Bill.  We  think  the  present  Government  wouhl 
have  been  not  a  little  puz/lcd  to  answer  those  observations  if 
delivered  in  Parliament ;  but  we  are  still  more  at  a  loss  to 
guess  what  answer  they  would  have  received  fn>m  those  members 
of  the  late  Government  who  support  Lord  John  Hussell  in  his 
new  Irish  pmjecl.  For  ourselves,  we  shall  merely  say  that  we 
do  not  in  the  least  understand  how  the  secoml  and  third  mode  of 
assessment  legalised  for  Scotland  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845 
could  have  been  carricil  into  execution  at  all  but  for  the  ma- 
chinery arranged  for  his  income-lax  of  1812;  and,  by  the  bye, 
if  any  one  of  our  readers  has  continued,  in  spile  of  the  Etbin<; 
letter,  to  doubt  that  Sir  Hobert  from  the  beg^inning:  designed  his 
income-tax  to  be  a  permanent  one,  the  clauses  above  quoted  from 
his  Scotch  Pour  Bill  must  be  quite  sufTicient  proof  that  he  had 
resolved  on  its  perpetuity  before  August,  1845. 

In  his  anticipation  of  the  practical  results  of  the  measure  t>ow 
before  Parliament  the  letter-writer  has  our  entire  concurrence. 
And  we  must  be  pardoned  for  saving"  that  the  passion  for  changes, 
involving  in  llieir  consequences  these  calamitous  results,  could  not 
be  so  energetic  as  we  know  it  to  be'.  If  Irish  landlords  had  been 
doing  themselves  justice  before  llic  hour  of  pressure  came.  We 
give  them  credit  for  much  good  :  we  believe  tbcm  to  he,  as  a  body, 
upright,  and  generous,  and  humane;  but  a  reputation  has  been 
formed  for  them,  and  very  widely  difluscd,  by  the  acts  and  omis- 
sions  of  the  few,  and  tlie  great  majority  arc  suffering  from  their 
not  having  taught  the  public  to  distinguish  betivcen  their  case 
and  that  of  some  who,  among  them,  nrc  n<)l  of  iliem. 

We  beg  to  state  a  case  with  the  details  of  which  we  arc 
thoroughly  conversant.  Some  years  since,  two  gentlemen  be- 
came purchasers  of  property  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and, 
as  it  happened,  a  jiarl  of  each  property  was  placed  in  the 
same  electt)rd  division.  Our  comparison  shall  be  made  on  the 
portions  thus  brought  under  the  same  poor-law  regulations,  and, 
as  to  locality,  in  juxtaposition  with  each  other.  These  portions 
constituted,  each,  abntit  a  ninth  of  (Eie  electoral  division;  one  of 
them  sends  more  than  three  times  its  due  proportion — viore  than  a 
third  of  the  poor  from  the  whole  division — to  the  workhouse  ;  the 
other  sends  not  one  paujier.  The  former,  besides  its  funded  pau- 
perism deposited  to  ibis  large  amount,  keeps  up  a  floating  capital 
of  wretchedness  apparcutly  unditninishcd,  sending  applicants  to 
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relief-funds,  and  niendiranU  to  goml  men's  doors,  in  the  same  pro- 
]x>rlion ;  while  the  latter  maintains,  in  both  these  respects,  the 
some  noble  abstemiousness.  The  distinction  between  the  two  pro- 
perties is  not  of  very  ancient  standing.  At  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chases pauperism  pen*ailed  both.  One  landlord  became  a  resident, 
and  bcstowinl  almost  a  second  purchase-monc^'in  raising  the  con- 
dition of  some  of  his  tenants,  in  removing  without  ruining  othei's; 
and,  after  all  this  laudable  exertion,  he  and  his  industrious  tenantry 
are  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  pauperism  cultivated  on  the  neigh- 
bouring' estate. 

VVc  suite  this  case  as  one  immediately  and  in  all  its  features 
within  our  own  cngnizancc  ;  but  we  shall  be  borne  out  by  every 
man  of  real  Knowledge  in  Irish  affairs  when  wc  add  that  the  case 
we  have  quoted  is  only  a  fair  sample  of  hundreds  in  almost  every 
Irish  county.  In  short,  the  popular  voice  demands  the  ruin  of 
the  existing  race  of  landlords  as  the  just  retribution  of  whole 
systems  of  social  arrangement  which,  as  a  class,  these  existing 
landlords  have  spent  their  lives  in  endca^'ouring  to  ameliorate 
ill  practice,  but  so  complptely  fixc<l  by  law,  and  consolidatcil  by 
time  and  habit,  that  no  elforts  of  one  generation  could  by  possi- 
bility eradicate  them  as  sysletns.  For  example,  there  is  nothing 
wc  hear  or  read  more  of  than  the  system  of  Middlemen  ;  and 
wc  grant  thnt  it  was  an  unhappy  one  in  its  origin,  and  that 
there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  in  its  favour  as  ffe/terally  operat- 
ing in  our  otvn  times.  But  it  is  a  system  including  as  many 
classes  and  genera  and  species  as  any  in  Linna?us — and  of  all 
these  distinctions  the  English  public  are  as  proloundly  igno- 
rant as  of  the  scientific  details  of  botany.  Take,  however, 
cme  class  of  cases  often  dwelt  upon  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
results.  The  account  is  too  true.  We  ourselves  have  known 
hovels  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  serving  as  places  of 
refuge  for  unhoused  wanderers  of  all  descriptions;  we  have  known 
the  thief,  and  the  beggar,  and  the  prostitute  welcomed  to  these 
abodes,  and  have  heard  the  sentiment  of  the  Roman  emperor 
travestied  by  the  rustic  proprietor  of  such  dens,  in  excuse  for  his 
criminal  connivance.  VVe  have  had  opportunity,  loo,  to  learn  the 
history  of  many  of  these  fugitive  tenancies — some  weeks  of  quiet, 
while  the  little  hoard  gathered  elsewhere  was  in  process  of  ex- 
haustion— some  weeks  of  timid  enterprise  (if  honest  cmploj'mcnt 
could  not  be  hod)  in  a  disreputable  calling-^a  short  space  of 
brazen  defiance  when  exposure  had  come — and  then  '  a  flitting* 
to  some  untried  region  or  to  the  workhouse.  The  vacated  abode 
soon  found  a  worthy  successor,  and  the  grasjwng  landlord  (so 
called)  became  secured,  as  in  the  former  instance,  against  the 
only  contingency  which  concerned  him,  by  rcceinng  a  rent  in  ad- 
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vancc.  Now,  no  one  can  affcd  to  palliate  such  an  abuse  as  tliig; 
nor  do  we  say  that  it  is  never  in  the  jwwer  of  ihe  tenant  in  capite 
to  reform  tbe  evil.  But  can  he,  as  the  greneral  rule,  do  so?  We 
may  answer  by  referring  to  a  very  recent  fact  which  occurred 
on  one  of  the  noblest  and>  on  the  whole,  best  administered 
estates  in  Ireland.  The  princely  owner  was  anxious  to  enlarg'e 
the  frardens  immediately  attached  to  his  chief  Irish  mansion  by 
takings  in  a  small  parcel  of  land,  part  of  the  orijfinal  crown  grant 
to  his  patriotic  ancestor.  lie  did  cffeci  his  object — but  how,  and 
at  what  cost?  This  great  Lord  had  to  buy  out  no  less  than 
nine  Middlemen  before  he  could  at  last  reenter  upon  the  pos- 
session of  his  own  land. 

A  gradual  correction  of  this  cWl  mi^hl  be  effected  by  the  exer* 
tions  of  landlords  favourably  circumstanced ;  but  the  malig'n 
influences  that  are  taking  their  advantage  of  the  dreadful  visita- 
tion of  the  season  may  destroy  every  prospect  of  this  nature. 
The  crotchety  pseudo-economist,  the  pandar  to  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  the  Knglish  ten-pounder,  and  the  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  integ^rity  of  the  empire,  arc  all  at  work — to  force 
on  Parliament  steps  which,  once  taken,  it  will  be  impossible  ever 
to  recall.  We  have  no  belief  that,  even  if  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature  ^vere  left  undisturbed  by  such  clamours,  it  could  at 
once  devise  a  set  of  laws  adequate  to  the  permanent  cure  of  the 
great  standing  evils  of  Ireland.  But  at  any  rate  Parliament 
ought  not  assurediy  to  yield  to  the  cries  for  actually  revo- 
lutionary changes,  without  examining  into  the  possible  efficacy 
of  any  existing  law,  were  it  but  appUed  in  the  spirit  of  stricter 
justice,  to  check  any  mischief  of  which  no  man  can  deny  the  ex- 
istence. May  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  even  now  for  a  word  or 
two  upon  one  point  of  this  nature  ? 

There  is  in  the  existing  poor  law  a  provision  for  noting 
eicesB  of  rent  above  value  by  a  nominal  fine;  landlords  could 
express  their  willingness  to  have  the  nominal  fine  converted 
into  a  real.  They  could  propose  that  wherever  a  landh»rd  ex- 
acted a  rent  exceeding  by  a  given  amount  (say  fifty  per  cent.)  the 
poor-law  valuation,  he  should  be  liable  to  ibc  amount  charged 
against  his  electoral  division  for  every  rack-rented  tenant  who 
passetl  from  his  land  or  tenement  into  the  union  workhouse. 
This  would  not  be  to  interfere  with  private  ri^ht — it  would  not 
prevent  any  man  from  *  doing  what  he  pleased  with  his  own  * — it 
would  be  merely  making  known  to  him  that,  when  he  carried  out 
bis  principle  to  the  extent  of  doin^  whr\t  he  ]>lcased  with  his 
neijfhbour's  also,  he  should  no  longer  meet  with  inilulgeuce. 

It  may  be  said  that  an  enactment  of  this  description  could  be 
evaded.     Perhaps  it  could.     The  spirit  of  it,  nt  least,  would  take 
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effect  in  rendering  more  odious  the  practice  it  stigmatised.  But 
we  are  far  from  linking  that  it  must  necestarilj  be  inoperative — 
it  Would  arm  an  unscrupulous  tenant  against  an  oppressive  land- 
lord-*-giving  increase  of  poor's  rate  as  a  set*off  against  increase  of 
rent — a  menace  of  the  workhouse  as  an  answer  to  the  *  notice  to 
quit* — ^it  would  thus  make  the  worry  become  mutual  between  them 
•~-it  would  make  the  odour  of  the  oppressor's  gain  more  offensive 
in  the  distrust  with  which  it  was  associated  than  it  would  have 
been  in  theimmoralitira  connived  at.  It  would  eventually  abridge 
an  evil  occupation.  The  baffled  extortioner  would  sell;  and 
assuredly  if  oonfis<»tion  is  to  efface  the  existing  race  of  Irish  pro* 
prietors>  the  worst  of  the  class  are  the  best  to  begin  with.  In 
truth,  we  can  imagine  but  one  real  objection  to  such  a  law :  the 
poor-law  valuation  may  not  be,  in  all  instances,  correct.  Let  it 
become  so*  and  we  are  persuaded  that,  for  Ireland,  it  would  be 
good  to  set  it  up  as  a  standard  by  which  rent  should  be  legally 
adjusted. 

When  it  is  known  that,  without  adequate  explanation,  rents 
shall  be  in  the  same  district  above  and  below  the  Poor-law 
valuation — one  landlord  letting  thirty,  or  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
per  cent,  above  a  valuation  which  another  shows  that  he  consl* 
ders  excessive  ^t  will  be  readily  understood  that  there  must  be 
discontent,  and  that^  most  probably,  there  is  ground  for  it.* 
The  Poor-law  valuation  has  made  this  inequality  manifest;  it 
should  suggest  also  the  practicability  of  a  due  adjustment. 
Good  landlords  sufier  much,  and  the  peace  of  the  country  suffers  j 
good  morals  and  social  order  suffer  from  an  evil  which  rarely 
boieflts  even  him  who  inflicts  it.  The  land  which  is  over 
rented  invites  the  incendiary,  harbours  the  outlaw,  nourishes  law- 
lessness and  discontent.  Wherever  crimes  are  perpetrated,  thete 
they  are  plcmnedi  The  very  prosperity  of  a  neighbouring 
tenantry  stimulates  evil  passions  in  the  serfs  of  an  oppressive 
landlord.'  This  is  natural.  If,  as  occasioaaliy  it  is  found 
in  Ireland,  '  lands  but  divided  by  the  running  brook '  shall  be 
distinguished  by  squalidness  and  comfort,  by  moderate  and  by 
exorbitant  rents,  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  wonderful  that  the 
wronged  and  neglected  shall  be  goaded  by  their  miseries  and  by 
ill  advice  to  revenge  th«nselves  on  a  community  which  disregards 
their  sufferings.  The  measure  we  suggest  would  not  be  without 
its  good  effect  in  inspiring  hope  in  the  hearts  even  of  lawless  as 
well  as  wretched  beings. 

While  we  offer  this  sug^stion,  we  must  repeat  our  conviction, 

*  See  'Eritlencetakfen  before  Comtniluionets  tippointed  to  inquire  Into  tbd  Occu- 
pation b(  Land  in  lAlatici,'  581,  799, 600,  635, 10%,  I0l»  663,  $9%  fte.  Ac. 
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that  tbelime  is  not  ripe  in  Ireland  for  permanent  legislation.  It 
is  no  doubt  a  late  hour  in  the  bistnrv  nf  that  country  and  of  our 
connexion  with  it,  but»  hoiverer  mortifying  the  avowal,  it  is  but 
the  dawn  of  our  acquaintance.  It  is  not  that  we  hnd  not  had 
abundance  both  of  facts  and  sober  and  wise  opinions  placed 
before  us.  We  can  point  to  a  whole  library  of  books  and  trea- 
tises of  various  classes,  many  of  ihcm  exbilnting  the  highest 
powers  of  intellect,  and  the  most  admirable  felicities  of  language 
also.  But  all  this  produced  little  effect  on  even  the  most  culti- 
vated orders  of  our  countrymen — and  we  have  now  evidence 
enough  that  it  produced  absolutely  none  among  classes  whose 
opinions  have  come  to  Ije  of  the  most  direct  and  commanding  im- 
porlancc.  Our  countrvmen  in  general  must  on  a  little  reHedion 
feel  and  admit  that  we  are  not  overstating  iheir  extreme  penury 
of  real  knowledge  on  the  internal  condition  of  Ireland.  Now  it 
is  that  circumstances  are  forcing  knowledge  upon  them — now  it 
is  that  ihey  cannot  shut  their  eyes  or  their  cars— now  it  is  that 
Ireland  is  herself  prochiiming  to  us  her  secrets — now  should  be 
the  lime  for  learning  all  that  she  is  willing  to  reveal ;  and  the 
more  we  learn,  for  months  yet  to  come,  the  less  precipitate  we 
shall  bo  in  rushing  to  conclusions  on  our  yet  imperfect  information. 
This  is  the  time  to  acquire  knowledge — there  is  a  machinery  at 
the  disposal  of  the  legislature  and  government  such  as  was  never 
yet  placefl  at  any  government's  command — there  is  distress  and 
perplexity  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country  and  in  the  hearts  of 
its  smitten  inhabitants,  such  as  renders  deceit  or  disguise  very 
unlikely  to  be  generally  planned,  and  impossible  to  be  persevered 
in  successfully.  There  is  an  active  benevolence  at  work,  by 
which  the  characters  of  men  are  elevated  to  a  height  at  which 
sinister  news  and  practices  are  contemned;  and  liWng,  as  they  do, 
in  the  presence  ot  an  awful  visitation,  we  have,  it  is  not  fanciful 
to  afTirm,  a  further  assurance  o!  their  sincerity,  in  that  mysteri- 
ous connexion  wtiich  the  heart  acknowledges  between  truth  and 
death. 

This  is  the  lime  to  look  for  truth.  It  is  not  the  Ume  to  legis- 
late as  if  all  necessary  and  attainable  truth  were  known.  We 
desire,  for  example,  to  know  haw  we  may  distinguisli  between 
the  landlords  who  respect  and  those  who  are  careless  of  their 
duties,  and  we  believe  that  through  the  intervention  of  the  work- 
house and  the  relief  committee  an  unerring  Jest  is  attainable. 
We  would  call  f<ir  returns  from  the  hundred  and  thirteen  work- 
bouses  to  show  the  cost  of  eacli  union,  each  electoral  division^ 
and  each  tovcn-hind,  from  the  opening  of  the  bouses  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  cost  of  procuring  such  returns  is  not  worthy  of  a 
moment's  consideration.      Indeed  the  labour  to  be  expended  on 
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their  preparalion  would  be  little  more  than  a  graceful  excuse  for 
llie  employment  of  a  few  of  llie  labour-rale  officials,  on  whose 
liantU  unoccupied  lime  may  harij:  too  heavily.  Were  the  bonks  of 
the  workhouses  kept  as  they  ought  to  be,  such  a  return  could  and 
should  be  made,  weekly,  by  the  clerk  of  each  union.  Once  beg:un 
by  the  aiisiver  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry^  the  value  of  the  returns 
would  be  tcK)  manifest  to  allow  of  thnir  being  ever  afterwards 
neglected  A  comparison  between  unions,  divisions,  and  town- 
lands  would  be,  in  no  small  degree,  a  comparison  of  their 
respective  pvoprieiora,  and  an  appeal  to  an  authority  which 
no  such  parlies  can  disregard — the  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 
This  would  be  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  inquiry. 
The  next  should  be  to  obtain,  through  relief  committees,  the 
social  statistics  of  their  respective  electoral  dinsions,  distin- 
guished into  the  several  town-lands ; — the  population  and  the 
circumstances  of  each — what  was  the  principal  employment  of 
the  inhabitants — the  extent  of  their  holdings  and  the  nature  of 
their  tenure — the  amount  of  the  rent  for  which  they  were  liable — 
the  poor-law  valuation  of  their  tenements — whether  their  landloiil 
was  resident. — -whether  he  were  a  middleman  or  a  proprietor  in 
chief.  The  relief  committees  shouM  also  be  required  to  return 
the  names,  ranks,  and  occupations  of  all  who  cnntributetl  to  their 
funds — the  amount  of  their  voluntary  contribution,  direct  or  in- 
direct, and  the  per-centage  on  the  gross  proceeds  of  their  pro- 
perty, at  which  they  were  rated  for  the  poor  and  for  county  charges. 
Such  returns,  owing  to  the  manageable  extent  of  the  relief  dis- 
tricts^ could  be  made  at  no  verv  great  expenditure  of  cost  and 
labour;  tbey  would  requite  a  far  greater  outlay  of  both  than  is 
necessary  for  their  production. 

The  reports  from  the  Relief  Committees  would,  wc  believe,  do 
more  than  any  other  possible  class  of  documents  towards  revealing 
the  CKtraordinary  elements  constituting  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  lower  population.  Wc  have  some  indications  of  what  iheir 
nature  would  be  in  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Shafto  Adair,  who  has 
been  devoting  himself  during  some  months  past  to  the  care  of  the 
suffering  people  on  his  father's  estates  in  Antrim.  Tliis  gentle- 
man tells  us  that  in  the  town  of  Ballymcna,  which  may  contain 
GOOO  inhabitants,  the  applicants  for  employment  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  were  in  number  '230  ; — they  were  all  en- 
rolled— but  on  inquiring,  there  were  but  'very  few '  among  them 
of  whom  any  resident  in  the  town  liad  any  knowledge — who  were 
recognised  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  one  of  the  eight  clergy- 
men, Protestant  and  Romanist,  combined  zenlously  in  the  anxious 
labours  of  the  occasion.  In  the  end  it  tuine<l  out  ibnt  none  of 
these  men  had  ever  done  a  dav's  work  of  anv  sort   in  their  lives. 

They 
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Tber  bad  all  bcca       i    I        I  ,  bat 

AU'paaKd  tbcxr  tamtam  im  tbe  iwa^tex  thordns  had 
wpeot.  from  jovth  npwards  ia  brggiar  pjiniHi  fipna  door  to  door 
ID  tbe  CDViitrT  about.  Except  a  «hilh«c  laiaed  nov  avd  tfacn  by 
aome  caisal  job  oa  a  inarbrl-daT,  not  one  of  tfacB  coald  ahov 
Uuu  be  bad  ever  earned  a  pennr  braintfaiD^  that  hcc««ld  pre- 
tend lo  call  labour.  Not  ooe  of  them  loiev  boar  to  hoU  a  apade 
or  a  boe  more  than  the  naked  oTSter-hmicrof  tbe  cwitaaf  Kama- 
haSka.  And  BallTmena  haa  doanahioc  rnarnif Ji  liuea — and  it  ia 
in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  best-regvlalcd  of  tbe  Iriab  piuiimjca.    ( ildlw'r, 

Tbe  social  ooodiuon  of  sacb  a  cunmij  as  this  beia|r  at  laat 
laid  bare  to  tbe  fcneral  apprehension  of  tbe  Britisb  paUic,  its 
grieraDces  and  oompensations  dearij  stated  and  calmW  weighed, 
we  could  afibrd  to  leare  its  political  activities  to  tbe  rifilance  and 
energy  of  the  police,  who  will  rcprcm  oatiage  and  explore  con 
spiracy,  and  to  the  speeches  and  pamphlets  of  the  Tarions  partiea 
in  which  Irish  patriotism  has  its  incarnations.  We  do  not  speak 
in  scorn  of  any  one  of  these  ardent  sections,  hot  we  firmly  believe 
that  Goremment,  under  the  present  state  of  thin^,  will  incttr 
no  risk  by  postponing  its  oonsaderatioa  vi  political  partiet  in 
Ireland,  At  any  time,  perhaps,  to  reason  with  one  principal 
class  of  agitators  would  be  a  snperfioous  labour :  lo  be  diretted 
by  sacb  a  task  now  from  the  work  of  real  and  momentous  im- 
portance would  be  as  idle  as  weak. 

And,  in  truth,  it  may  be  fairly  nrgcd,  that  the  most  seasonable 
argument  which  Great  Britain  can  adrance  in  reply  to  tbe  repre- 
scntalions  employed  against  her,  is  tbe  exhibition  of  earnest  good 
will  Upwards  tbe  whole  people  of  Ireland.  It  is  by  good  officea  tbe 
invectires  of  her  adversaries  can  best  be  refuted  and  turned  aside. 
'J'be  truth  is  not  to  be  disgtiised,  that  there  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable diminution  in  the  cordial  attachment  towards  this 
country  once  felt  by  a  preponderating  portion  of  our  Irish  feltow- 
fubjecU.  If  such  a  feeling  can  be  thomughly  re-esublisbed» 
faction  will  subside  into  inactiTity,  and,  if  it  persist  in  rexing  the 
]>ublic  car,  its  raringS  will  be  harmless.  It  is  formidable  and 
embarrassing  so  long  only  as  it  finds  meet  audience  in  a  peopfe. 
It  may  become  powerful,  if  it  can  frighten,  or  worry,  or  delude 
the  State  into  concessions  which  shall  gire  it  new  hold  on  the 
allrginnco  of  its  multitudes,  and  corroborate  its  allegations  that 
it  moves,  or  that  it  virtualiy  it»  the  Government.*      Ireland  is 

not 

•  Tlic  enVcU  of  line  experiment  may  tie  lufflcient  to  explain  tbe  nature  of  our  appre- 
|iriiiii)tii.  We  coQfltleiitfjr  tfflrm  that  the  eitabliihrneht  of  thie  National  Syetem  of 
eihieatton  wH  In  itwlf  a  movement,  ami  one  of  rut  importatie«,  in  the  direction  of 
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not  in  a  oondilion  to  be  intruated  with  the  care  of  herself.  She 
bns  elcmcDls  of  power,  and  even  of  greatness,  but  they  are  not 
reduced  to  order;  were  Koglood  to  abandon  her^  they  would  be 
trlemeats  of  ruin. 

The  duty  of  England  is  manifcit;  it  is  not  to  indulge  the 
paasion  or  caprice  of  daring  visionaries,  or  even  the  will  of  an 
abused  people,  but  to  consult  for  the  common  good,  and  to  see 
that  Ireland  derive  more  benefit  from  connexion  with  us  than  in 
the  worst  da>8  of  old  she  seemed  to  suffer  wronf;.  A  great  work 
has  been  well  begun  in  the  liberal  out]>ouring  of  relief  from  indi- 
viduals  and  from  the  State;  let  care  be  now  taken  that  neither 
faction  nor  precipitancy  mar  the  good  that  is  in  progress.  A 
pour-law  may  relieve  and  stimulate  industry ;  it  may  also  hare 
the  effect  of  perpetuating  and  extending  pauperism.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  seek  or  to  find  objections  against  that  merciful  law.  the 
Act  of  Elizabeth,  but  we  feel  that  a  main  part  of  the  excellence 
of  every  law  is  its  suitableness  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
to  be  set  in  operation. 

Ilepeal.  Its  grtat  ra1«,  sctetl  u|)Dii  u  it  hat  br«i  by  tncrmln!  cttkiiicts,  hot  already 
coit  Kii^Iuiiil  iiol  a  little  of  (bat  bwt  itajr  of  tulional  coiintxioii,  die  ipoulaneoui 
aOeclitni  of  Protfftlnnt  Itnrti. 

Nor  thoultl  thi«  dUaitroui  raauU  acouioii  surpiiie.  The  rule  of  tlie  Nutimiiil  Board 
Cand  diroiigh  all  vanationi  it  nrrft  loit  its  nrlginat  charnrirr).  roiT)prrheii)ivt>  and 
imiMLTtial  a*  it  luu  l>een  reprc«Mile(J,  ii,  in  fHcf,  tnoit  partial  and  intuleraQt.  It  woi 
fraDieU  fur  a  oaautry  in  wliioh  two  rf  ligium  were  at  Isiuc — Protcitaiiti  liDldii^g  ttut,  u 
matlrr  uf  the  liut  uececsity,  tlie  Btbte  »liouM  bv  read  in  tlie  iiatioual  »i:liuob,  Rumaii 
Catholic  tccUaiottict  iniiitiiiif  that  it  ihould  Iw  |)rohtblted.  Kcrpiiig  this  atitaKoninn 
in  view,  the  Natititial  Bi>.ird  hot!  a*  iu  dutjr  to  IVaine  ruin  euilable  to  the  circiim* 
ataiKM;  ami  in  iba  judgment  to  be  pronauuned,  woi  free  to  favour  one  nr  otiier  uf  the 
partin,  or  elie  tu  rcinain  neutral.  The  Ull^  was  the  courw  which  one  would  molt 
naturally  antlcij>atc.  The  CommiMioners  of  Educotion  had  a  choice  of  three  counet 
— either  In  rp<]uue  the  readinft  of  tlie  Scripture  in  tohools — ta  inalie  no  rule  whal- 
ct«r  K^pectin;  it — ih-  to  adupt  lite  principle  oi  Uic  Cluircb  uf  Hiime.  If  ihcy  decided 
for  ibc  reading  oT  Scripture,  ihpy  hdd  to  inxi  llie  iliicdiiteiit  uf  ihtt-e  ihuusaud  Piicsts; 
if  they  determined  a^tuat  it,  the  whole  I'rutestaut  body  would  think  tliemtelrefl 
wrotigeU;  if  tiiey  determined  against  farouriiig  cither  party,  or  affirminft  either 
principle,  many,  nu  doubt,  would  feel  regret;  but  no  person  could  tVet  that  his 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  national  irdtem  was  more  thAii  a  matter  of  Individual 
concern,  luiiend  of  allowing  their  rule  to  be  violated,  bad  the  Commissioiiers 
of  Kduealion  abstained  from  framing  It,  Homanistl  and  Protestants  cuiild  }kave 
alike  given  ibeir  aid  tu  carrt  tlic  nrw  scheme  into  eiccutiuu.  The  piitron  in  each 
several  imtoiice  would  have  U^en  answerable  tu  Gud  and  his  own  cunici^nce  fi^r  tbtf 
practice  adopted  In  his  school.  The  scheme  would  have  been  tried  undfr  very  divvr- 
stlied  cireumitoncea;  the  ^ety  and  wisdom  of  the  country,  and  the  clLiritiea  of  social 
life,  would  have  Ix-en  brought  to  tbc  aid  o(  a  comprclicniiTe  dnign,  and,  wbri«  no 
man's  principle  woi  oisailcd,  every  tnan'i  good  feelings  would  have  bi>cn  quicliened 
intn  beneficial  exercise.  Meantime  tbe  National  Board  would  hove  tetaiucd  the  Hindj^ 
and  could  have  withheld  them  whenever  a  grant  seemed  ineKpedicut.  A  diflerent 
caunte  was  chnsrn  ;  the  Commiuioners  were  pleased  to  fnuud  the  national  schools  on 
the  distinguishing  principle  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  thiu  to  widen  dlrtaiun  be> 
tweeti  two  portions  of  the  Itisb  people,  and  to  cause  an  ettranzemfnl  of  Iriab  Protestanta 
fnnn  old  nuttoin  of  loyalty  and  true  zeal  fur  the  British  empir«. 

On 
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On   looking   lo   ibc  Poor-Law' Act  already  in  operation    in 

Ireland,  it  forces  a  very  imporlanl  peculiarity  on  our  attention. 
An  ecclesiastic  cannot  be  a  poor-law  guardian  in  Ireland. 
Ministers  of  the  Estnblisbctl  Cburch  pay  a  very  heavy  rate  on 
their  incumbencies,  and  yet  they  can  exercise  no  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds  to  which  ihey  largely  contribute,  nor 
exert  directly  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  condition  of  poor 
persons  for  whom  they  arc  solicitous.  We  know  very  well  that 
the  rcg;ulatiun  originated  in  a  kind  intention  towards  our  clergy. 
'J'he  reason  is  plain  ;  but  is  it  a  suHicient  reason  for  abandoning  a 
great  principle  of  our  law. — a  reason  for  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation? Further,  it  implies  an  attempt  lo  carry  out  a  law 
under  the  disadvanUifre  of  having  its  most  etlicient  instrumentality 
&nnulle<1  or  incapacitated.  The  beneficed  clergy  would  be,  in 
Irelnnd,  the  most  natural  mediators  between  the  great  proprietors 
and  the  poor.  One  with  the  landlords  in  interest,  one  with  the 
poor  from  duty  and  in  that  sympathy  which  professional  inter- 
course  induces,  they  are  the  very  jiersons  who  would  moderate 
best  between  the  two  parties;  and  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
the  country  compel  the  rejection  of  them.  Should  there  not  be 
a  chanq'e  in  the  law,  adapting  it  to  the  chantrcd  instrumentality 
through  which  it  is  to  be  administered  ? 

The  number  of  individuals  who  would  require  aid  from  the 
poor-rates  in  Ireland,  exceeils,  beyond  nil  (iropnrlion,  the  poor  of 
England  in  that  day  when  the  statute  of  Queen  Elizal>eih  became 
law.  A  poor  law  was  designetl,  in  part,  to  retard  the  incrensc  of 
population,  not  to  overtake  it  in  the  various  slaves  of  progres- 
sive and  rajiid  enlargement.  Further,  there  are  jiarties  <>f  much 
power  and  influence  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  assuring  relief 
to  paupers  while  keeping  them  estranged  from  the  workhouse, 
and  these  parlies  who  have  but  slight  cnnrern  in  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  poor-law  liabilities.  It  is  plainlv  the  interest  oi  large 
numbers  of  the  Roman  Cathnlic  clergy  that  out-door  relief  be 
given,  and  comparatively  very  few  of  their  body  are  much  con- 
cerned in  the  charge  which  will  be  thus  imjiosed  upon  the  elec- 
toral division.  It  will  be  a  result  for  whirh  we  should  not  be 
unprepared,  if  the  principle  of  out-door  relief  he  conceded,  lo  see 
Ibe  gentry  and  farmers  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  impove- 
rished, occupants  *if  sninll  farms  gradually,  but  not  slowly,  melting 
away  into  the  swelling  mass  <*f  pauperism,  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  sufl^ering  confiscation  through  the  rates  un- 
equally imposed  upon  them,  and  the  whole  process  of  revolution 
directed  lo  its  final  issue  by  a  body  of  cleig-y  who  pay  little  or  no 
share  of  tlie  general  contribution,  and  who  may  draw  great  gains 
from  its  artfully-directed  outlay.  It  is  a  most  pleasing  duly  to 
^-  acknowledge 
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acknowledge  that  the  Romish  clergy,  with  rare  exceptions,  have 
(luring  the  pressure  of  this  great  catamily  acquitted  themselves 
in  an  aiimirable  manner;  but  we  must  not  on  that  account 
forget  for  a  moment  the  unhappy  results  of  their  general  practice 
in  forwarding,  not  discouraging,  one  of  the  most  falal  of  all  the 
sources  of  misery  and  guilt  among  the  poor  of  Ireland. 

A  poor  law  should  be  administere<)  in  a  spirit  of  charity.  But 
charity  is  not  indiscriminaiing.  Establish  a  rule  of  out-door  relief, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  ingenuities  of  subordinate  regulation,  you  will 
speedily  And  that  you  have  confounded  all  distinctions  between  the 
honest  and  the  vicious,  the  industrious  iew  and  the  id!lc  many,  among 
the  Irish  poor.  The  evil  of  such  a  rule  is  too  well  known  in 
England  to  require  exposure;  but  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  rule  which  was  law  and  tradition  amongst  us  is  as  yet  un- 
known to  helaiul.  Legislation  had  to  refonn  it  here : — there  it  will 
have  to  impose  it  upon  a  people  on  whom  its  influence  will  be  still 
more  prejudicial.  To  create  aright  to  out-door  relief  in  Ireland, 
is  to  allure  one-half  of  the  rural  population  inl*i  pauperism — it  is 
to  pronounce  agrarian  outrage  legitimate — it  is  to  create  oHIlces, 
which  will  be  well  paid,  for  incendiaries — it  is  to  convert  the 
whole  face  of  ihe  country  in  many  districts  into,  not  a  workhouse, 
for  work  wdt  not  be  done,  but  intt»  haunts  of  laziness  and  vice — it 
is  to  demand  of  every  man,  honest  enough  to  withstand  spoliation, 
thai  he  shall  hold  his  life  forfeit  to  the  assassin  in  any  moment 
that  finds  hnn  unarmc<l  and  unguarded — it  is  to  arrest  civiliznliou 
in  its  progress,  to  oppose  the  manifest  purpose  of  God,  that  Irlab- 
mea  shall  be  raised  to  the  common  lot  ot  labour  ;  laA  lo  reduce 
a  people  to  that  slate,  the  worst  ami  darkest  of  all,  m  which 
hnnesl  industry  has  no  hope,  and  idleness  no  apprehension  for 
the  future.  The  workhouse  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
pauper  and  the  poor — it  sencs  too  as  a  main  drain  or  great  re- 
ceptacle, into  which  elements  unfavourable  to  the  moral  whole- 
somcness  of  rural  life  are  discharged.  The  profligate  and  the 
pilferer,  as  well  as  the  incorrigible  begj^ar,  can  be  forced  within 
its  shelter,  and  society  at  large  lightened  of  their  presence.  We 
have  known  instances  (tf  thanksgiving  on  the  part  of  farmers  on 
whom  the  pooi's-ratcs  pressed  very  heavily,  thai  ihoy  had  their 
reward  in  a  secure  and  quiet  neighbourhood.  How  will  these 
persons  feel  when  their  taxation  is  increased  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  plague  among  them  ;  when  they  must  deny  themselves 
and  stint  their  children,  to  pay  for  having  vice  and  vicious  example 
permanently  sUtioned  at  llieir  doors?  Is  it  to  bo  expected  that 
un<ler  such  a  trial  parents  or  children  will  resist  contamination? 
Tliere  will  be  a  legalised  scramble  for  property  :  will  they  not 
soon  insist  on  snatching  at  their  part  ?     There  will  be  idleness 

and 


intemperance,  anil  qualities  to  pive  it  the  attractions  of  some- 
thing better  than  brulo  riot ;  ami  ibc  British  Government  will 
couipel  indusirious  poor  men  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
agency  of  corruption.  If  the  evil  is  to  be  done,  let  il  be  accom- 
panied by  some  semblance  of  a  corrective.  Let  there  lie  laws 
of  coercion  prepared,  and  penitential  asylums  ready.  Let  each 
electoral  division  have  ils  station  of  police — let  each  poor*law 
guardian  or  ofBcer  have  his  body-guards — let  something  be  done 
to  show  thai  the  Slate,  while  catering  to  the  appetites  and  passions 
of  the  disorderly  and  idle,  does  not  wholly  contemn  the  interests 
of  human  souls,  or  account  the  lives  of  virtuous  subjects  alio- 
gether  without  value. 

We  give  Mr.  Pouletl  Scropc  credit  for  most  sincere  humanity ; 
but  he  is  a  man  of  lively  imagination,  and  the  extent  to  which  he 
has  become  blind  to  the  plainest  facts  in  this  case  is  truly 
lamentable.  In  direct  opposition  to  this  gentleman,  wc  must 
say  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  great 
and  hitherto  unquestioned  fact,  that  the  nxit  of  all  the  misery 
of  Irclnnd  is  the  aboriginal  idleness  of  the  people — that  hatred 
of  regular  labour  which  has  always  cbamcterised  them  ever 
since  history  began.  More  than  five  centuries  ago  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  thus  described  them : — '  Given  they  are  to  idle* 
nesB  above  all  things :  they  count  il  the  greatest  riches  to  take 
no  pains,  and  count  it  the  most  pleasure  to  enjoy  liberty.**  Jt 
is  now  two  hundred  and  fitty  years  since  the  great  author  of  the 
Argenis  depicted  ihem  as  seen  before  the  potato  had  been  heard 
of: — •  Their  dwellings,  not  rising  above  the  stature  of  a  man.  are 
ill  common  to  them  and  their  beasts.  VV^onderful  is  their  indif- 
ference as  to  shelter  and  food,  from  their  immemorial  habitude  of 
poverty.  Their  sloth  fulness  is  such  that  the  culture  of  their  fertile 
soil  is  a  thing  almost  unknown.  1  hey  content  themselves  with 
pasture  and  the  natural  ease  with  which  rattle  can  be  sustained  in 
such  a  lorrilory  as  theirs.  In  base  idleness  they  wear  out  their 
lives;  atid  llie  aufferings  abundantly  caused  by  such  a  course  of 
batbarism  they  will  rather  meet  by  patience  than  by  exertion 
—  {incommoila  ez  ed  barbnriefrequeJttta  patientid  quam  iahorihua 
maiuut  rcfcUere.y  +  We  can  hardly  conceive  how  ihis  slate  of 
things  shinild  have  survived — if  iihad  not  been  for  the  introduction 
and  abuse  of  the  potato.  I'atal  has  been  the  facility  with  which 
masses  of  men  could  thus  obtain  the  means  of  animal  existence. 
Most   pernicious  bos  been  the  boon  thai  prolonged   exemplion 


*  We  gire  tlie  iraniUlion  of  Camden  ia  ItU  *  HiUniU.' 
t  •Sarjiiom,  Pan  ir,  cap.  4. 
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from    tliftt    prim(>va1    ordinance    wliich    associated  labuur   wilh 

human  life.  _ 

*  P«ter  ipse  colendi  ■ 

Haud  facilem  esse  vinm  voluit.*  ^ 

It  bas  been  much  the  same  in  the  Western  Highlands,  the  only 
pari  of  Scotland  wliere  the  race  is  purely  Cellic— where  the  Er»e 
is  slill  the  language  of  the  people — wliere  the  coasts  swarm  with 
a  population  depending  for  their  subsistence  almost  entirely  on 
small  patches  of  potato-ground,  and  iuvetcrately  averse  even  to  so 
ver>'  light  a  labour  as  ibalof  the  fisherman. 

It  seems  to  be  oxpecied  by  many  (hat  the  terrible  lesson  of  this 
famine  will  uf  itself  be  sufbcienl  lo  generate  an  universal  and  per- 
manent distrust  of  the  potato  system  even  in  Ireland.  We  wish  we 
could  partake  In  this  expectation.  Our  nnticipalion,  on  the  conirar}', 
is,  that  the  potato  disease  will  prove  a  visitation  as  transitory  as  the 
chdlcra,  and  its  warning  be  as  soon  forgotten  by  the  poor;  that 
the  diminution  of  the  population  wdl  but  place  now  facilities  at 
the  command  of  survivors  disposed  lo  renew  and  prolong  the 
ancient  slothfulncss  of  that  ruinous  barbarity;  that  the  potato- 
gardens  will  flourish  again,  and  no  such  paradise  want  either  its 
woman  or  its  devil ;  that  the  thinned  swarms  will  very  speedily 
be  denser  than  ever  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  only  permanent  change 
produced  will  be  the  addition,  in  the  form  of  an  extended  poor- 
law,  of  an  enormous  stoek  of  hitherto  unknown  temptation  lo 
the  indulgence  of  the  national  hatred  of  toil.  And  the  cunning  of 
the  race  is  as  proverbial  as  that  hatred.  They  are  endowed  with 
iiaiural  capacities  of  no  mean  order — they  are.  perhaps,  unequalletl 
among  northern  populations  for  tjuiikncss  of  imagination,  fer- 
tility and  ingenuity  of  device.  The  really  difficult  question  is  that 
started  by  Mr.  Adair— whether  even  the  workhouse  test  would  be 
found  ultimately  an  effectual  one.  Our  doubt  is,  with  him,  whether 
the  workhouse  might  not,  when  time  had  overcome  the  original 
prejudice  against  il,  turn  out  a  Castle  of  Indolence.  IJut  certainly 
it  does  astonish  us  tlial  we  should  have  it  gravely  proposed,  and 
by  the;  very  statesmen  «ho  based  their  great  Poor-law  Heftnin  in 
industrious  England  upon  the  principle  of  the  workhouse  test,  to 
dispense  with  that  (est  in  Ireland — substituting  no  other  whirh  any 
man  who  knows  Ireland  ran  suppose  to  be  in  iho  least  efficient. 

In  the  first  of  Mr.  Nicolls's  Reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Slali> 
(Sect.  Id)  we  have  this  striking  sketch  of  the  very  distressed  win- 
ter of  1837-8 : — 

'  The  desultory  and  idle  habits  of  the  tri^h  pcasantryarc  very  remark- 
able. However  urgent  the  deninnds  on  ihfm  fur  exertion, — if,  as  in  the 
present  season,  their  crops  are  rotting  in  the  fields  from  excessive  wet, 
and  every  nmment  uf  sunshine  shuukl  be  taken  eager  advnntngc  of,  siill,  if 
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there  he  a  market  to  aitend,  a  fair  or  a  funcralt  ti  horse-race,  a  fight,  or 
n  wedding,  oil  elic  is  neglected  or  forgotten ;  (hey  hurry  off  in  search  of 
the  excitement  and  the  whisky  that  wiU  abound  on  such  occasions;  and 
with  a  recktessuess  hardly  to  be  credited,  at  the  moment  that  they  are  com- 
plaining most  loudly  of  distress,  they  take  the  most  certain  steps  for 
increasing  it/ 

We  could  fill  our  Nunnber  with  pictures  of  tbc  same  complexion 
from  the  last  few  months — but  In  the  ]>rcsonco  of  so  much  real 
misery  we  are  willing  to  be  silent.  Wc  shall  not  ask  how  many 
sturdy  Irishmen  that  were  getting  lii^^  wap^es  on  the  railways  iu 
tbe  north  of  England  and  west  of  Scotland  rushed  over  to  their 
own  country,  because  *  they  heard  the  Government  was  to  give 
light  work  to  everybody.'  We  shall  not  repeat  what  the  news- 
papers have  truly  told  about  the  scramble  for  Government  light 
work  on  the  part  of  substantial  men,  wh<»  ought  to  have  been 
rale-payer§  themselves — and  the  speculating  on  the  clianue  that 
the  Government  would  in  the  end  cause  their  fields  to  be  tilled 
for  them.  Every  word  that  wc  said  in  our  last  Number  about 
the  insane  folly  itf  the  public  icorhs^  has  been  since  confirmed 
from  every  quarter: — there  could  bL*  ii(»  use  in  again  dwelling  on 
that  most  disgraceful  and  disgusting  topic.  It  will  be  suflicient 
to  copy  a  few  sentences  from  one  of  our  last  letters  : — 

*  Nobody  can  get  people  to  till  the  laud  because  ihey  ore  paid  at 
least  sixpence  a-day  more  for   doing   nothing   on    Mr.  Lahouchcre's 

roads  than  they  ever  had  earned  by  the  ]ilough A  lady  was 

implored  tu  enter  a  cottage  to  see  the  father  of  a  family  dead,  fur  whom 
they  could  not  buy  a  coffin.  She  went  iu — took  a  look  at  the  corpse, 
gave  the  widow  a  sovereign,  and  came  away — but  she  had  dropped 
her  Irar-tviper,  and  went  back  to  get  it,  and  there  she  found  the  corpse 
silting  up  and  holding  the  sovcrciga  tu  the  light.  Yuu  will  suppose  the 
lady's  name  was  Airs.  Iludbatd,' 

Before  we  leave  our  own  immediate  and  very  serious  subject, 
we  hope  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  explain  that  4»ur  repugnance 
to  uut-dtKir  relief  by  no  means  applies  to  such  an  extension  of 
mercy  during  a  season  of  extraordinary  calamity.  As  a  tem- 
porary measure  it  must  be  of  necessity  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
those  who  arc  Lo  provide  for  the  desiituie.  When  the  work- 
house is  full,  it  is  a  plain  duty  to  relieve  distress  elsewhere. 
Our  ohjeciion  is  to  a  permanent  system  of  oui-door  relief  for 
able-bodied  men  anywhere — but  especially  in  the  case  of  a  Cellic 
poputalinn. 

There  is  indeed  one  species  of  relief  not  given  in  the  work- 
house which  we  would  most  gladly  see  afforded  to  the  lural 
population  of  Ireland — it  is  care  of  their  sick.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  dispensaries  within  limits  not  altogether  impracticable,  and 
there  arc  county  infirmaries,  and  there  arc  fever  hospitals  attached 
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to  llae  union  workhouse.     All  ibis  does  not  meet  tfie  want^ — we  tlo 
not  hesitate  to  say  the  f/reat  physical  want — of  the  poor.     The 
poor  man's  abode  is  not  the  suitable  place  of  rest  or  recovery  for 
sickness;  and  yet  the  removal  to  a   distant  hospital,  and  the 
fatigue  and  cost  of  the  journey,  cause  home  with  all  its  discom- 
forts to  be  preferred.     Well-aired  rooms,  cleanliuesSj  judicious 
care,  and  proper  nourishment,  would  often,  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  fortnight,  remove  ailments  under  which>  in  their  ordinary 
state,    the  afflicted    lang^uish  long*;  and   were    these  advantages 
afforded  in  the  ncig;hbourht>od  of  the  suiTerer's  home,  there  would 
be  no  drawback  on  the  good  they  are  ca|)ablc  of  accomplishing^. 
We  would  brings  them  near.     There  should  be  an  infirmary  in 
every  electoral   division,   with   beds    for    ten    patients,   a   f^ood 
nurse  to  preside  over  it>  a  physician  to  pay  it  periodical  visits, 
and   a  dispensary   annexed.      The  cost   of   erecting   and   fur- 
nishing each  house  of  this  description  would  not  exceetl  500/. ; 
the  expenses  attendant  on  each  would  not  amount  to  200/.  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  meilical  attendance;  and  four  could  be  with 
much  ease  BUjwrinlended  by  one  physician.     A  million  of  money 
laid  out  in  the  erection  and  furniture  of  the  bouses,  400,000/. 
allocated  to  the  annual  expense  of  their  support,  would  not  be 
too  much  for  the  good  to  be  obtained  by  the  outlay.      Many  a 
lime  one  protracted  {lickness — protracted  because  of  the  ill  ap- 
pliances amidst  which  it  was  endured — has  changed  utterly  the  con- 
dition of  a  family,  reducing  it  from  a  slate  of  humble  comfort  to 
hopeless  penury.      Many  a  time  the  disease,   which   timely  re- 
moval to    the   infirmary   would    have  arrested,    makes    progress 
through  a  family  and  neighbourhood,  and  inflicts  evils  from  which 
there  is  no  recovery.     And  many  a  lime,  too,  the  remoteness  of  a 
competent  physician  places  life  and  health  at  the  mercy  of  some 
uninstrucied  but  adventurous  practitioner,  whose  remedies  may 
be  more   pernicious    than    the    disease.       In    parts    of    Ireland 
where  in-door  labour  contributes  much  to  the  revenues  of  the 
household,  sickness  has  a  paralysing    influence   un  the    family. 
One  uneasy    head   may    suspend    the   labour    of   three   looms; 
and,  in  many  an  instance,  pain  is   concealed  until  it  becomes 
disease,  that  the  labour  necessary  for  the  day's  support  be  not 
interrupted.     An  intirmary  at  hand   would    be    a   happy  refuge 
in  cases  of  this  description.     Many  a  family,  we  feel  persuaded, 
who    are    now    inmates    of    the    workhouse,    would    have    been 
earning  u  comfortable  subsistence  by  honest  industry,  had   re- 
sources of  this  description  been  accessible  to  them  in  a  time  of 
trouble. 

We  are  in  the  presence  of  such  a  visitation  as  has  never  perhaps 
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been  wtlnesscd  in  any  period  of  high  general  civilizatiim — as  Lortl 
Stanley  well  comjiresscil  the  truth,  '  A  famine  of  the  thirteenth 
century  in  the  midille  of  the  nineteenth.'  The  »[>eclacle  is  more 
terrible  than  the  poet's  dream  of  the  infernal  reffions.      Here,  as 

* in  the  jbwb  of  lipll, 

Revengeful  cares  and  sullen  sorrows  dwell, 
And  p&lc  diseases,  and  despairing  ngc, 
Fenr,  want,  aud  famine's  unresisted  rage ' — 
but  his  picture  is  poor  and  dim  compared  to  the  mipbty  visible 
Irajjedy,  rendered  only  the  more  grim  and  dreadful  by  the  gro- 
tesque accompaniments   of    fraud,  knavery,   and  jobbing.       To 
argfuc  and  declaim,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  crisis,  upon   the  gene- 
ral arran;|;ement  of  things  in  Ireland,  is  like  fighting  about  theo- 
ries  of   shipbuihling    in    a  storm.        These   questions,    howevet 
grave,  are  all  perplexed  and  difltcult — and  ihoy  can  all  wait:  a 
brief  postponement  of  them  will  involve  no  evil  which  may  not  be 
repaired  ;  to  produce  them  ia  to  distract  attention  when  it  ought 
to  bo  concentrated,  and  to  provoke  a  recurrence  of  the  nvil  from 
which  Ireland  has  sufferetl  more  than  any  country  lu  the  world — 
precipitancy  of  legislation. 

What  an  opportunity  was  lost  at  the  commencement  of  the 
alarm  !  A  minister  of  unrivalled  talents,  of  the  malurest  experi- 
ence, with  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Crown  and  the  Peers,  a 
great  and  steady  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  very  general 
respect  and  confidence  on  all  sides,  no  doubts  or  hesitations  in 
any  section  of  the  Conservative  party  but  what  half-a-dozen  plain 
wtmls  could  have  dispei-setl  in  an  instant;  the  only  feasible  com- 
petitors for  office  low  in  spirit,  all  but  htqicless  ;  and  all  the 
external  relations  of  the  country  in  that  condition  of  ease  and 
security  which  might  be  counted  on  as  the  natural  state  of  things 
while  a  Lord  Aberdeen  was  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Doke 
of  Wellington  sat  in  the  Cabinet — what  good  measure  was  there 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  might  not  have  carried  without  any  difficulty 
whatever?  And  when  was  there  such  a  mtjment  for  the  display 
of  the  resources  of  a  gre.it  intellect  and  a  masculine  character? 
If  Sir  Robert  Peel,  understamling  and  anticipating,  as  he  cer- 
tainly did,  fur  more  clearly  and  fully  than  any  other  statesinon  in 
England,  the  nature,  the  growth,  and  the  ultimate  magnitude  of 
the  evil  as  respected  the  potato  cuhivatinn,  had  proposed  any 
temporary  regulaliuns  whatever  for  the  relief  of  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  Irish,  coupling  with  their  announcement  a  set  of 
vigorous  plans  for  the  instant  encouragement  of  every  possible 
efibrt  to  substitute  other  crops  for  potatoes  ;^if  ho,  knowing  so 
well  as  he  did  the  habits  of  the  Insb,  the  natural  indolence  and 
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cbtUlish  want  of  foresight  timonir  tliem,  hn<{  spared  no  pxcrtion 
to  do  for  tlip  mass  of  ihcm  what  the  |iroprietors  of  all  but  tbe 
semi-barbarous  portions  of  Scoilaml,  and  of  all  tliose  parts  of 
En<;land  that  were  much  affected  by  the  first  failure  in  thn  potato- 
crop,  BctuaHy  did  for  the  people  under  them — if  he  had  taken 
such  a  course  as  this,  instead  of  jumping  into  the  arms  of  the 
League — mutilating  his  ministry,  fracturing  his  l>arty,  destroying 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad,  and  all  for  the  value  of  a  jnea- 
sure  which  was  no  sooner  passed  than  repealed  ;  a  measure  of 
sweeping,  headlong  innovation,  no^inst  which  ho  had  hern  speak- 
inpf  and  voting:  for  more  than  thirty  years  of  public  respon- 
sibility; and  which,  first,  as  beinjs^  proposed  by  him,  and  secondly, 
as  beinjj  prop«>5ed  at  a  crisis  of  extraordinary  excitement,  could 
not  but  be  met  with  the  deepest  suspicion  and  distrust  bv  fill 
who  remembered  his  career ;  if  be  had  proved  the  man  when 
tlie  liour  came, — how  different  would  at  this  moment  have  been 
his  own  position;  and,  what  \vc  arc  sure  he  must  feci  far 
more  keenly,  what  a  heap  of  imbecile  administration  and  still 
growing  misery  and  destitution  mig;ht  have  been  avoided  !  What 
blessiug^s  might  he  have  bestowed  !  What  a  glorious  fame 
jni^ht  be  h.ivc  fixed  !  But,  distinctly  foreseeing:  the  consequences, 
he  would  yield  to  the  vain  temptation  before  hitn — he  would. 
strike  the  blow  that  he  knew  was  to  leave  his  own  hand  palsied, 
and  plncc  the  country,  when  beset  by  the  worst  and  deadliest  of 
iuternal  dangers,  in  the  keeping  of  those  whom  he  had  always 
Icnown  and  a  hundred  limes  proved  to  be  cniirely  incompetent 
for  conducting  cither  our  finances  with  discretion,  or  our  police 
with  firmness  ;  or  of  maintaining  that  attitude  of  dignity  in  the 
sight  of  the  world  nt  large  which  is  essential  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe ;  and  in  the  absence  of  which  we  ne^er  can  be  safe 
to  deal  with  great  Irish  questions  so  as  either  to  satisfy  England 
or  benefit  Ireland. 

Before  these  pages  are  publishe<l  the  Mouse  of  Commons  will, 
no  dtuibl,  have  passed  XiOrd  John  Russell's  Kelief  Bill  by  a  very 
large  majority,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  may  seem  ridi- 
culous to  attempt  further  discussion.  But  we  must  be  allowed 
to  state  our  personal  knowledge  that  some  of  the  most  important 
votes  have  been  given,  not  on  convictiim  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
measure,  but  in  spite  of  a  most  clear  perception  of  its  dangerous 
tendency — solely,  in  short,  upon  that  fatal  principle  that  *  the 
movement  is  irresistible,' and  that  '  since  the  thing  must  be,  it 
bad  better  be  carried  with  as  much  as  possible  of  the  appearance 
of  unanimily.'  This  weak  and  unworthy  principle  has  already 
been  acte<l  upon  too  i>fien.  Let  the  House  of  Lords,  on  this 
occasion,  assert  their  dignity  by  doing  ibeir  duty.     If  they  con- 
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celve  lUat  malteri  liave  gone  lm>  far  for  ihein  ta  be  safe  iti  rejecl- 
liig  tUe  bill,  let  ihein  at  least  du  what  there  can  be  no  risk 
whatever  in  tlamg — let  tliein  iaaisl  on  the  bill  being,  iu  the  firal 
inalaacc,  of  temporary  authority  only — let  them  limit  the  minis- 
terial experiment,  say  to  two  years.  That  a  ino3t  dariu;^  ex- 
periment it  is,  its  authors  will  not  venture  to  deny— a  full  senic 
of  that  fact  is  implied  in  every  official  speech  that  has  yet  been 
delivered;  and  we  are  certain  that  the  proposition  to  limit  the 
operation  until  it  can  be  tested  by  some  experience,  will  be 
at  heart  approved  by  every  member  either  of  the  laie  or  the 
present  Goveriimeni  who  has  had  any  considerable  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Ireland: — excepting,  of  coarse,  ihose(if  such  there 
be  in  high  plac;ei;  who  hiive  seriously  uiade  up  their  minds  that, 
for  a  mere  chance  of  benetiting  the  mo^t  barbarous  class  of  the 
Irish  ]>cople,  it  is  consistent  with  duty  and  justice  to  incur  the  all 
but  certainty  of  destruying  every  class  above  thetn. 


Art.  IX. —  T/w  Life  and  Correspondence  of  t/ie  Ri/jlU  Honour- 
able Henry  Addingion,  Viscount  Sidinoutk.  By  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  George  Fellew,  D.D.,  Deau  of  Norwich.  3  vols.  8va. 
London.     1847* 

WE  have  on  former  occasions  stated  some  general  ubjcctions 
to  biographies  written  by  very  near  relations,  and  pub- 
lished before  per:»onal  interests  and  passions  can  have  so  far  sub- 
sided as  to  afTord  a  sufficient  freedom  of  judgment  to  either  the 
biographer  or  the  critic.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  work  of 
this  class  should  not  be  marked  by  a  too  strong  partiality  of  the 
writer  to  his  subject:  and  our  readers  will  not  expect  that  the 
Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth  by  his  son-in-law  has  overcome  the  diffi- 
cullics  and  disadvantages  to  which  such  a  biography  is  essentially 
liable,  and  from  which  those  of  Mackintosh,  Romilly,  and  Wil- 
berforce  were  not  exempt.  But  we  must  lake  the  good  and  evil 
together.  If  we  arc  not  to  have  biographies  thus  favourably 
coloured,  we  shall  have  few — if  any — that  arc  worth  having. 
Families  will  not  communicate  their  papers  and  commit  the 
characters  of  their  relations  to  unfriendly,  or  even  indifferent, 
hands;  and  it  must  be  confessed — and  especially  as  to  polillcians 
— that  the  temple  of  Truth  would  be  a  very  precarious  and  peri- 
lous passage  to  the  temple  of  Fame.  We  are  content  to  accept, 
even  from  the  master-mind  of  Tacitus,  the  Paneffyric  instead  of 
the  Life  of  Agricola;  and  with  a  kindred  pen  ivc  may  he  well 
satisfied,  if  it  fulfils  the  first  portion  of  the  celebrated  precept  — 
'Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  vert  /ton  audeat.     We  shall 
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bo  therefore  Ipss  disposed  to  roinplain  of  the  natural  and  amiable 
bias  under  which  the  Pean  of  Norwich  writes^  than  to  endeavour 
candidly  and  amicably  to  correct  it. 

But  there  is  another  defect,  very  minor  indeed,  but  still  pro- 
minent enouph  on  the  face  of  these  papes  to  deserve  some 
notice,  florace  Walpolc  says,  '  I  love  the  light  parts  of  a  great 
chararter/  But  there  is  no  part  of  a  biographer's  duty  so  diffi- 
cult as  to  discriminate  among  these  lighter  matters,  and  to  select 
quod  tolhre  veHs,  from  the  variety  of  trifles  which  float  along  the 
surface  of  human  life.  In  this  selection  a  fastidious  reader  may, 
perhaps,  think  that  the  Dean — influenced,  no  doubt,  by  his  re- 
collections of  Lord  Sidmouth's  own  conversation — has  not  always 
been  successful.  It  has  been  observed  thai  the  Chair  of  the  House 
of  Commons  seldom  fails  to  impart  to  tts  occupants  a  certain  florid 
statclincss  of  diction  and  demeanour,,  like  what  wouhl  be  called  in 
common  life  pomposity — a  sort  of  theatrical  air,  which,  assumed 
at  first  as  a  duty  of  their  public  station,  becomes  a  habit  of  their 
private  life.  To  this  Lord  Sidmnuth  was  no  exception  ;  and  indeed 
his  natural  temperament  was  sogenial,  and  his  affections  so  warm, 
that  he  was  a<lditiona1ly  disposed  to  assign  a  too  emphatic  value 
to  the  persons  and  incidents  with  whom  and  which  he  happened  to 
he  connected.  With  this  amiable  weakness  his  biographer  shows 
too  much  s}Tnpathy,  and  has  swelled  his  work — perhaps  lo  the 
extent  of  a  third  —  with  minor  circumstances,  and  above  all 
with  a  complimentary  correspondence,  which  few  readers  will 
think  worth  the  space  they  occupy.  In  another  edition  we  should 
venture  to  suggest  the  omission  of  all  these  testimonia  obscurorum 
virorum,  which,  however  kindly  intended,  certainly  add  nothing 
lt>  Lord  Sidmouth's  reputation. 

In  (he  last  preliminary  jw>inton  which  we  shall  touch — delicacy 
towards  the  survivors  or  near  friends  of  those  who  were  actors 
with  or  against  Lord  Sidmoulh  in  the  conflicts  of  the  limes — it 
must  be  adtnilled  that  the  Dean  of  Norwich  has  conducted  his 
narrative  with  gical  delicacy  and  discretion.  This  reserve,  how- 
ever— so  becoming  the  rharncter  and  station  of  the  Dean  and  his 
relation  lo  the  Addington  family— ^ould  nol,  it  is  obvious,  be 
maintained  in  the  history  of  a  life  essentially  polemic  without  some 
sacrifice  of  vivacity  and  vigour,  and — may  v>c  nol  add? — of  his- 
torical justice.  But  besides  the  natural  g<K)d  feeling  of  ihc 
author,  there  is  another  motive  which  must  have  tended  to  restrain 
the  freedom  of  his  pen  :  it  happened,  from  a  strange  concurrence 
an<l  complexity  of  circumsianccs.  that  there  was  no  public  man  of 
Lord  Sidmouth's  lime — Fill  or  Fox  —  Cirey  or  Grenville — 
Sheridan  or  Tieruey— Perceval  or  Ponsonby — Liverpool  or 
M'eilcsley — CastlcrcagU  or  Canning^with  whom  it  was  not  Lord 
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Sidmouth's  peculiar  fortune  to  stand  in  the  successive  and  alternate 
relations  of  aMy  and  antagonist.  It  was  once  pleasantly  said  (wc 
arc  not  quite  sure  whether  by  Windham  or  by  Canning)  that 
Addington  was  like  the  gmaU-pox,  and  that  every  administration 
must  havf  him  once.  Of  thai  text  these  volumes  are  a  curious 
and  copious  exposition.  Kverybody  knows  or  knew  the  scattered 
facts  ;  but  we  think  this  concentration  into  one  view  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  political  alliances  will  surprise  the  onlinary  reader,  as  it 
has  certainly  stnnled  us;  and.  what  is  still  more  curious,  it  ap* 
pears  that,  in  idl  these  schisms  and  amalgfamations.  Lord  Sidmoutb 
was  himself  most  rtmscicntioucly  persuaded — and  that  g^ocs  a 
great  way  in  persuading  the  rest  of  mankind— that  he  acted  with 
the  most  perfect  consistency  and  on  one  undevialing  line  of  prin- 
ciplo.  VVc  shall  discuss  this  curious  problem  in  more  detail 
bereaftor;  wc  only  notice  it  here  to  account  for  the  cmUeur  de 
rose  which  tinned  so  remarkably  his  own,  and  conseciuenlly  tinges 
also  bis  biog^rapher's  retrospect  of  hims<rlf  and  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries, except,  perhaps-^if  indeed  it  amounts  to  a  distinct  ex- 
ceptiou — Jtfr.  Piti.  Mr.  Canning  would  have  been  a  more  vivid 
one,  but  that  the  gentle  tamper  and  delicacy  of  the  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich keep  that  hostUe  figure  so  entirely  in  the  back-ground  as 
to  he  scarcely  visible,  unless,  indeed,  to  use  Taoitus^s  famous 
Hibcrnicism,  he  becomes  more  conspicuous  by  his  unaccountable 
absence.  This  interesting  piint,  also,  will  be  further  examined  in 
the  course  of  the  summary  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  of 
the  more  important  portion  of  these  volumes,  which,  amidst  some 
superHuiiy  of  minute  circumstances,  contain  much  oiiginal  and 
valuable  information  on  the  state  of  parties,  and  what  we  may  call 
the  arcana  of  personal  politics,  hitherto  imperfectly  ur  partially 
known. 

Wc  must  begin  by  apprizing  our  readers,  once  for  all,  that  we 
do  not  profess  to  follow  the  details  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  public 
life.  We  take  for  granted  that  they  already  know,  bettor  than 
any  sketch  of  ours  could  trace,  the  chief  historical  events  of  Ihe 
period ;  we  must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  as  much  as  we 
can  find  rtKjm  for  of  the  more  prominent  ixiints  of  his  personal 
history,  and  of  such  political  circumstancci  as  receive  any  new 
light  from  this  publication. 

Henry  Addington  was  born  on  the  30th  of  May,  1755,  the 
elder  of  two  sons  of  Dr.  Anthony  Addinjjlon,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, and  the  familiar  friend  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  who 
— as  our  readers  will  recollect  (Quart.  Rev.,  June,  1840),  and  as 
these  volumes  further  show — was  occasionally  employed  by  Lord 
Chatham  in  those  little  souterrain  negotiations  Ui  which,  by  a 
Strange  contradiction,  that  high  and  haughty  mind  was  willing 
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to  stoop.  This  created  an  early  acquaintance  between  their 
•axis ;  but  of  tliis,  fays  Dr.  Pellew,  *  very  few  |>artirulars  have 
been  preserved  :*  and  we  see  many  reasons  to  diMibl  whether 
it  was  sn  very  intimate  as  has  been  suppused.  Pitt  was  pre- 
pared undpr  'the  prophetic  eye*  of  his  father  for  Cambridge. 
Addington,  after  passing  four  years  at  Wincliester  School  and 
two  years  more  under  Dr.  Goodcnough,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  who  prepared  a  few  pupiU  for  the  university,  proceeded 
to  Oxford.  At  Wincljester  he  fonnetl  some  of  the  closest  con- 
nexions of  his  nficr-hfcj  particularly  with  Hunliii^ford,  ono  of 
the  assistant-moslcrs,  whose  worth  and  learnini;  his  grateful  ])upilt 
lonji^  afler,  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester  — and 
Charles  Htagge,  who  subsequently  assumed  the  name  of  lialhurst, 
married  Addington's  youngest  sister,  became  a  member  of  his 
government,  and  was,  after  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  the 
spokesman  of  his  small  but  not  unimportant  parly  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  At  Oxford  began  his  friendship  tvilh  Lords 
Wellesley,  Stowell,  and  Colchester,  which  with  the  two  latter 
grew  into  very  dose  alliance,  and  lasted  (as  indeed  it  seems  to 
have  done  with  all  his  early  friends  but  one)  undiminished  to  the 
tomb. 

He  was  so  early  designed  for  the  bar  as  to  1)e  admitted  to 
Lincoln*s  Inn  while  yet  ai  school  —  not,  however,  in  January, 
1771,  as  the  Dean  slates,  but  in  1772 — still  unaccountably  soon. 
There,  about  1780,  he  began  to  reside  for  the  closer  j)ursuil  of 
his  len^al  studies,  and  then  it  probably  was  that  his  childish 
acquaintance  with  Pitt,  now  following  the  same  object  in  the 
same  place,  may  have  been  renewed  and  ripened  into  intimacy. 
Pitt,  though  two  years  younger,  outran  his  fiieml,  was  called  to 
the  bar  and  went  the  circuit  in  1781  ;  while  Adtlingtons  studies 
wore  interrupted  in  the  September  of  that  year  by  his  marriage, 
and  in  17H3  finally  abandoned,  ;ls  is  slated  (vol.  i.  p.  30),  for  the 
political  views  opened  to  his  ambition  by  Pitt*s  precocinua  ad- 
vancement to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Shel- 
burn'fi  short  administration.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  here 
some  anachronism  or  error,  for  we  find  (though  it  is  not  noticed 
by  the  Dean)  that  Addington  was  called  to  the  bar  in  May,  1794^ 
five  months  after  Mr.  Pitt  had  become  Prime  Minister,  and  just  a 
month  after  his  own  election  for  Devizes — a  lM>rough  in  which 
Mr.  SuLUju,  who  hud  irlairied  his  second  sister,  had  tlie  predomi- 
nant inilueuce;  and  this  scat  he  filled  till  his  peerage.* 

It 

*  I>r.  PelUif  n  little  ovemlet  tlip  liotiour  doue  to  Aildington,  by  iiifiatiDf  m  bii 
'  uiuuiimoiu  election  tUrougli  the  cuutldenoc  whicb  hu  picajing  rauiuen  created  ia  Ilia 
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It  seems  somewhat  strange,  consiJerin|f  the  very  familinr 
friendship  which  is  supposed  to  hnvc  existed  between  them  at 
that  period,  that  Addin^ton  should  have  had  nn  official  or  even 
parliamentary  share  in  Pill's  triumph  over  the  Coalition.  This 
we  suppose  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  what  the  author  calls  •  bis 
more  than  common  reluctance  to  take  a  pari  in  debate,*  which 
resisted  the  invitation  of  Pitt  and  exhortations  of  Braggc,  and,  adds 
the  Dean,  'bad  considerable  influence  on  the  contingencies  of  his 
future  life.'  Ti  is  indeed  very  remarkable  that,  except  in  seconding 
the  address  at  the  very  formal  requisition  of  Pitt  in  1786,  and  again 
in  1787  on  a  horse-tax.  and  once  in  1788  on  the  Regency  ques- 
tion, he  seems  never  to  have  spoken  before  his  election  to  the 
speakership.  His  early  call  and  long  confinompnt  to  the  chair 
must  no  doubt  have  confirmed  this  natural  indisposition  or  in- 
aptitude for  the  athletic  strugjrles  of  debate  ;  so  thai  when,  after 
seventeen  years  of  spectatorial  silence,  be  was  at  last  forced  to 
descend  into  the  arena,  he  was  found  to  be  no  match  for  his  com- 
pclilors.  In  the  presence  of  such  masters  as  Piit  and  Foi,  of 
the  electric  power  by  which  popular  assemblies  are  exciletl, 
captivated,  and  subdued,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Addington's  plain 
good  sense,  unadome<l  by  anything  like  oratorical  graces,  and  by 
no  means  improved  by  his  too  pompous  delivery,  should  have 
seemed  unequal  to  the  (bgnity  and  importance  of  his  position. 
This,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  base  on  which  bis  ministry 
bad  been  (perhaps  under  Pitt's  advice)  originally  construcled — 
though  not  the  immediate  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  his  Govern- 
ment—were the  main  sources  of  the  ridicule  and  disrespect 
which  prepared  that  catastrophe :  but  of  ibis  loo  we  shall  see 
more  hereafter. 

Though  Addington  took  so  little  part  in  debate,  he  was  diligent 
in  committees  and  studious  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  forms 
and  business  of  the  House  ;  and  of  this  application  he  received  a 
verj'  early  and  unexpected  reward  :  for  ihe  first  public  art  of  His 
Majesty's  recovery  nflcr  the  great  Hegcncy  crisis  (9th  June,  1789), 
was  lo  approve  his  election  to  the  chair,  vacated,  after  only  five 
months*  tenure,  by  Mr.  Grenville's  removal  to  the  House  of 
Lords.     On  this  subject  Addington  used  to  tell,— 

•  In  August,  nP8, 1-ord  Grcnvillc  pn«cd  a  month  with  me  st  Ljine. 

One  day  wc  visited  Ixird  RoUe  ot  Bicton,  and  were  speailaling  on  the 

• 

imkahtiani*'  IVtiipk  wai  a  dote  corporntinn,  in  wliicti  Mr.  Stitlnit't  influfnre  woulil 
liBVe  itttu  equally  rfflr&ciimg  for  any  nr«  n«il  ilrcidcdly  ot>jfrtii»iiv)>1p.  We  cannot 
allow  tbf  old  syitpni  tu  be  drrrouilcit  of  ihe  iiifrit  i<r  IiovmK  introduced  Lord  Sidmuulli 
into  Parliatnml — where  lie  [irubalily  would  never  ottitrwhe  I'ave  anivrd.  The  iu- 
ttancet  of  any  of  cur  cmiiirnt  ilulnrocii  itaving  bccti  ike  ptuducc  of  po|]ulciii  cotulitu- 
rncies  are  very  rare. 

jirubable 


pro1>ab]c  Bnccessor  to  the  then  Speaker*  Cornwall;  giving  it  ns  our  opi- 
nion that  we  neither  of  ui  h&d  any  chnnce,  nnd  thnt  Mr.  If'dwanl  Phclips, 
of  MoiitncuLe,  would  be  the  most  eligible  person.  Within  twelve  moulhs 
we  were  both  SpeuLera  ourselves.' — vol.  i.  pp.  56,  57. 

For  the  chair  be  was  eminnnlly  ^vpH  qualified — a  commnnd- 
ing  figurn,  n  handsnjnc  and  di};nifiod  tuunlcnancc,  a  clear 
find  sonorous  voice,  a  gracious  manner,  nti  imperturbable  gootl 
temper,  youth,  health,  and  strength,  with  unwearied  diligence 
and  patience,  and  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  thai  species  of  formal 
business  in  which  the  i*peaker  is  so  particularly  engaged.* 

Very  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  chair,  the  fluctuating  antl 
objectionable  mode  of  remunerating  the  Speakers  partly  by  fees 
nnd  partly  by  sinecures  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  a  net  salary  of  oOOO/.  was  proposed,  nnd  would  have  been 
unanimously  voted,  but  ibat  an  amendment,  increasing  it  to 
C 000/.,  was  carried  hy  a  division  of  154  to  28;  and  we  notice 
this  incident  chiefly  to  show  the  theatrical  modosly^ — vulgarly 
called  humbug! — with  which  it  was  the  fashion  for  Speakers  to 
treat  the  House  ; — for  the  minority,  composed  of  Addington's  par- 
ticular friends,  were  certainly  the  28  gentlemen  of  the  whole 
House  who  were  most  anxious  for  the  60OO/.  against  which  they 
voted. 

In  December,  1792,  occurred  what  is  called  the  dagger  scone, 
in  which  Mr.  Curke  produced  and  threw  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  dagger,  which  had  been  sent  from  France  to  Birming- 
ham as  a  pattern  for  a  very  large  order,  and,  which  had  been  put 
into  his  hands  as  he  was  coming  down  io  Wcsminster.  The 
Opposition  (as  Addinglon  related^  and  as  we  heard  from  one 
of  tbemsclvesj  CBdeavoured  to  raise  a  titter  at  this  exhibition, 
which  Burke,  collecting  himself  for  on  cflbrt,  at  once  extin- 
guished, recalling  the  seriousness  of  the  House  by  a  few  brilliant 
sentences,  of  which  Lord  Sidraouth's  memory  preserved  the  con- 
clusion. 

"  Let  us,"  said  Burke,'  "  keep  French  principlea  from  our  heade,  and 
French  daggers  from  our  hearts;  let  us  preserve  all  our  blandislmienls 
in  hfe,  and  all  our  comolations  in  death— all  the  ble&aings  of  lime,  and 
nil  the  hopes  of  eternity." — vol.  i.  p.  98. 

*  We  1io[ie  we  may  be  rxcuu^d  for  arldltig  to  ibif  portrait  of  AOdington,  the  genttid 
opinion  lliBt  ihf  pirariit  Spfajirr — (he  ncn  of  uiieaf  bia  itradtcit  frien(l»— if,  of  bts  Hve 
«iiccestnrs,  thf  prntun  who  most  iimrl^  rcfcmUca  liim  in  a  comLitiatioii  ofquAhliM  fur 
that  very  peculiar  ofticr. 

f  We  veiilure  to  uae  this  term  on  fbii  occa«ion  tmdcr  Rood  onlltority.  A  meniliCT 
pasaing  the  chair  one  evriiing  wh^ipernl  Spt^ker  Maiincn  Sutloii  titnt  be  una  gniii)p 
away  to  e»ca|ie  l)ie  humbug  of  eucb  a  iktsdii  b  srx-rcb.  '  Sir/  r<-]iUed  Sir  Cbnrlr*,  wilb 
comir  gravily, '  I  wisb  tou  would  leHrii  to  v^va^  more  rewj>ect fully  of  ihc  quulity  tncwt 
iDdttpetiuble  for  duly  (Jtliiig  tbti  ctiair.' 

On 
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-  On  the  20lh  of  June,  1703,  Addin^ton*  attending  at  the  levee, 
first  saw  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  who  that  day  received  the  honour 
of  knio^hthocid  for  the  first  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our 
naval  triumphs — an  earnest  of  the  still  higher  services  which  led  that 
groat  officer  to  the  successive  honours  of  the  baronetcy  and  two 
peerages-  Addingtun*  like  a  true-hcarled  and  well-judging 
Englishman,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  naval  service. 
His  acquaintance  with  Pellew  ripened  into  a  cordial  friendship, 
political  OS  well  as  personal,  which  was  in  after  years  knit  slUl 
closer  by  the  alliance  of  Lord  Ei^mouth's  third  son,  the  author 
t»f  lilts  work,  with  Lor<l  .Sidmouth*s  second  dauo;hter. 

It  is  new  to  os  that  about  this  Lime  he  wasuHTered  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State,  but  Addington  very  wisely  declined  exchanging  a 
position  in  which  he  was  on  object  of  general  respect  and  favour 
for  the  difficulties  and  anxieties  of  political  office. 

In  1795  ibc  House  of  Lords  concluded  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings  by  a  general  acquittal.  Concerning  this  defeat  of  what 
Mr.  JJurkc  strangely  thought  the  must  important  lab')ur  of  his 
life  {Burke's  Cor.,  iv.  343),  he  addressed  to  the  Speaker  half-a- 
dosen  letters  in  a  strain  of  indignant  regret,  marked,  like  all  his 
proceedings  from  first  to  last  in  this  ufiair,  with  an  extravagance, 
an  enthusiasm  of  hostility  to  Hasuiigs,  for  which  we  have  always 
felt  ourselves  unable  salisfocturily  to  account,  and  which  contrasts 
Strangely  with  the  general  benignity  of  that  pure  heart  and  bright 
intellect,  and  sadly  with  bis  pathetic  allusions  to  the  recent  loss 
of  his  son,  which  has  left  him,  he  says,  '  a  poor,  feeble,  undone 
creature  in  a  desolate  old  age!*  (vol.  i.  p.  144.)  His  heart  was 
broken,  but,  towards  Hastings,  not  softened.* 

In  the  part  of  his  work  at  which  we  are  now  arrive<l  the  aulhor 
introduces  some  of  Lord  Sidmoiuh's  anecdotes  of  Mr,  Piti,  which 
we  are  surprised  to  find  so  few,  and  some  of  ihem  hardly  worth 
telling.  But  we  know  so  little  of  Mr.  Pill's  private  lile,  that  we 
are  glad  '  to  lose  no  drop  of  that  iminorul  man.'      Lord  Sidmouth 

*  Fruin  the/atrtu  of  Mailunc  d'ArtiUy 'a  Memuira  »<?  are  n^lait  (u  i,e  iible  to  extract 
one  discriminating  jiaragrapli.  Dr.  Biiniey  liail  attnidvil  Mr.  llnrkf'j  funeral,  ami  \m 
dmit^\iiet  wtitM  to  liim  : — 

'Huw  eiiicerely  1  iiyuipatliise  ill  all  you  say  of  liut  truly  great  iubji  !  That  liU 
envuiiifs  wy  lir  was  not  i>erfi!Ct  ia  uutbiu^  comjitiTvul  witli  hia  itnmcme  *u[)criiirily  orer 
alnuiat  all  lli«»«  wlio  are  merely  eiemptc*!  from  lil«  peculiiir  defects.  Tliat  ue  was 
upTt|{lit  in  liMirt,  even  whon  he  acteil  wrong,  I  do  truly  believe ;  and  tbat  he  aHntetl 
uuiiim;;  h(!  had  not  peniiadnl  luintelf  to  be  true,  from.  Mr.  Ma«titis«'a  being  tbe  mart 
ropaciuus  uf  vlllaim  to  the  King'i  being  incurably  iiiiane. 

*  lie  was  a«  K't^^t*"^  ■■■  kind,  aiid  aa  liberal  iu  liU  sirtitimeiiti  oa  ba  wsi  luminoas 
in  intellecl  and  exiraonlinary  in  abililiea  and  rUiqueucc. 

*  Tliougli  free  ftoTQ  all  little  vanity,  higfa  alwre  anvy,  and  glowing  w'ttli  leal  to  eiait 
talents  aud  taerir  in  olticn,  lie  liad,  I  believe,  a  comcioameai  of  his  own  greotneat^ 
and  slitir  out  tho«e  occattuuol  and  useful  telT'doubta  wtieb  keep  uur  judgmcnta  in 
onltrr  by  calling  our  mutives  and  our  jAUioiu  into  account  \'-~-Mnn.  vol.  ri.  p.  1 15. 

himself. 
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himself,  as  was  the  fasliion  of  the  time,  was  of  a  very  convivml 
turn,  i\tn\  wouUt  say  of  his  great  frieml,  what  mi^ht  bo  said  of 
himiclf,  'ho  liked  a  glass  of  port  wine  very  well,  but  a  bottle 
belter  * — 

NarracuT  ct  prisci  Catoaia 
Sffpe  niero  caluisse  virtus. 

Oa  one  celebrated  and  single  occasion  Mr.  Pitt  came  into  the 
House  with  Dundas,  both  under  snme  influence  of  nino ;  for 
which  the  Speaker's  decorum  gently  rhided  him  next  morn- 
ing;, by  saWug  that  it  had  so  disturbed  ibe  clerk  at  the  Uible  as  to 
give  him  a  violent  headaclie.  Pitt  replied,  (hat  *  he  thougiil  it 
an  excellent  arrangement  that  fve  should  have  the  wine  nuil  tlic 
c/eM  fhe  headache '  (vol.  i.  p.  103).  This  was  llie  occasion  of 
one  of  the  epigrams  of  the  '  RoUiad  :' — 

'  ^.— I  cannot  see  the  Speaker  ! — Hal,  can  you  ? 
/>, — Nut  see  the  Speaker ?  hang  it,  1  see  two* 

Pitt  was,  Sklmoulh  thought,  the  most  fascinating  companion 
he  ha<l  over  met  with,  and  hail  a  peculiar  talent  of  imjirovmg 
the  sentiments  of  any  one  he  talked  with,  and  returning  them  to 
him  in  a  better  dress. 

'Once,  he  eaid,  he  UiTied  nt  Pitt's  with  Duudaa  and  Adam  Smrtb, 
when  the  latter  said  to  liim  after  diuncr,  "  Whul  an  extmurditiury  nmn 
Pitt  is ! — he  makes  me  understand  my  own  ideas  better  than  before.'  *' 
— vol.  i.  p.  151. 

This  we  can  very  well  believe.  Adam  Smith  said  once  to  Sir 
Joshua  Hcynuldsy  in  his  pompuus,  dictatorial  way,  that  he  mode 
it  a  rule  never  to  tilk  of  what  he  understood  {BosioelCs  Juhmon, 
vol.iv.  p.  356)  ;  and  as  he  talked,  so  there  seems  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  sometimes  wrote,  what  he  did  not  himself  very  clearly 
comprehend.  It  is  totj  droll  and  l<x)  characteristic  to  be  omitted, 
that  after  this  dinner  Mr.  S|>caUcr  wrote  a  sonnet,  yea,  a  sonnet  lo 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  on  hia  Essay  on  the  ff'caUh  of  Nafio/ui — the 
Bonnet  being,  as  might  be  expected,  about  as  poetical  as  the  sub- 
ject (vol.  i.  p.  151). 

*  Mr.  Walker,  n  large  cotton-manufacturer,  Lord  Staidcy,  and  Mr. 
Blackburn,  AI.P.,  once  waited  un  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  deputatiou  on  the  state 
of  the  cotton-trade,  when  Pitt  so  succeeded  in  rcconciUug  them  tu  hia  own 
views,  tliat  Walker  said  to  niajckburii,  ou  Leaving  Downing  Street,  *'  one 
woulil  ftupposo  that  man  had  lived  in  a  bleaching-ground  all  his  life."  * 
— vol.  j.  [),  151. 

Yet,  Lord  Sidmouth  remarked, 

•  JIow  Pitt  got  his  mass  of  knowledge  no  one  ever  knew.  lie  was 
hardly  ever  seen  at'ter  his  accession  to  |>ow6r  with  a  book  in  liis  hand  ; 
sat  late  at  tabic  ;  and  never  ro*c  till  eleven,  and  then  generally  took  a 
short  ride  in  the  park.'     'He  must,  therefore,'  adils  Dr.  Pellcw,  Miave 
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extracted  information  from  tho«c  he  conversed  with,  as  pinnts  imbibe 
nutriment  frum  the  air  around  them.* — vol.  i.  p.  151. 

One  of  the  most  chnracteristioal  features  of  Pill's  mintl  was  Us 
linpeful  spirit.     Adilinpton  writes  to  his  brother,  Aug.  3,  1705: — 

*  The  nccounts  from  Qiiiheron  nml  the  West  Indies  are  deidoriihlc 
in  the  extreme.  If  it  be  a  truth,  that  "  magni  est  miimi  f-eroper  spe- 
rare,"  which  T  believe  it  is,  Pitt  is  an  illustraliun  of  it,  as  I  have  ample 
reason  for  saying,  from  u  letter  which  I  received  from  him  yesterday.' 

Asastill  stronger  instanceoflhe'surprisinply  hopeful  temper- 
ament' of  Pitt's  mintl  the  Dean  pives  us  the  following  letter: — 
*  Downing  Street,  Sunday,  Oct.  4ih,  1195. 
'  My  dear  Sir,— By  the  last  Paris  papers,  which  reach  (o  the  Ist,  I 
ralher  think  the  Convention  will  carry  its  p<)int,  tlion^h  it  is  not  yet 
clear  that  it  will  be  without  a  convulsion.     The  accounts  from  Sir  J. 
Warren  [off  Quibcron]  do  not  promise  much  un  that  side,  and  those 
from  the  empire  grow  worse  every  day;  hut  I  am  »till  sanguine  that 
the  line  we  litlked  over  will  bring  us  speedily  t»  a  prosperous  issue.     I 
sm  going  next  Thursday,  for  a  week  or  ten  day*,  to  Walmer,  and  hope 
lo  return  with  my  budget  prepared  to  be  opened  before  Christmaa;  and 
if  that  goes  ofl' tolerably  well,  it  will  give  us  peace  before  Easier.     Ever 
»  yours,  ■  •  W.  P.' 

I  *  Never/  adds  the  Dean,— 

i  *  Did  a  great  and  wise  man  indulge  in  a  more  rash  prediction.     Al 

I  that  period  the  bleening  of  a  pcrmaucnt  peace  was  iit  the  distance  of 

twenty  years/ — vol.i.  jqi.  156,  157. 

Mr.  Pill  was  undoubtedly  mistaken.  But,  in  justice  to  his 
sagacity,  it  should  l>e  recollected  ihnt,  while  he  was  writing,  the 
great  crisis  of  Vend^miairc  was  in  suspense,  and  that,  but  for  the 
victory  obtoincd  on  the  very  next  day  by  Bnrrns  over  the  Sec- 
lions  of  Paris,  Mr.  Pitt's  oxpeclntions  would  pn»bably  have 
I  been  fulfdlcd.     That  day — the  celebrated  13  T'eiid/miairr,  one  of 

I  lilt'  most  important  in  ils  results  that  the  world  has  ever  seen — 

produced  Buonaparie.  and  with  him  a  long  series  of  consequences 
that  no  huinnn  foresight  could  have  anticipnted. 

On  ihe  27tb  of  Septeniber,  17*JG,  a  new  parliament  assembling, 
I  Addin^ton  uas,  for  tlip  thir<l  time  and  without  a  dissentient  voice, 

I  elected  Speaker ;  nnd  a  sliort  session  closed  with  glo<»my  prospects, 

I  which  the  ensuing  )oar  awfully  confirmed.     It  was  cheered,  in- 

deed, al  its  outset  by  the  victory  of  St.  Vincent,  nml  at  its  close 
by  that  of  Comperdown  ;  but  the  failure  of  l^jrd  Malmcsburys 
negotiation  al  Lisir,  the  rapid  successes  of  Buonaparte  in  Italy, 
and  the  disgraceful  peace  imposed  on  Austria — the  iinmncJal  crisis 
thai  suspended  the  cash  paymenis  of  the  Bunk,  the  mutiny  in  the 
fleet,  and,  in  short,  the  portentous  darkness  of  the  horizon  in  every 
I  fjuarler  at  home  and  abroad,  during  ibis  eventful  year,  1797, — 
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were  enough  to  confound  the  wisest  and  terrify  the  bravest.  And 
here  we  meet  a  short  and  apparently  slight  passage.  wUich  wc 
feel  il  lo  be  our  duty  to  examine.  Frum  a  letter  to  the  Speaker 
from  Pitt,  when  setting  out  fur  a  i)hi>ri  buUday  at  Wahner,  is 
quoted  ihis  sentence  : — 

'  Meanwhile,  1  will  write  to  you  as  fully  as  I  can  respecting  public 
prospects,  and  pnrticularly  fiuaiice,  on  which^  as  the  essential  point,  I 
have  been  lately  working  most.' — vol.  u  p.  183. 

On  this  the  author  observes — 

*  Of  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  promise  unfortunately  no  epistolary 
proof  remains  ;  but  probably  this  was  the  period  to  which  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  alluded  in  the  following  statement,  which  many  years  afterwards 
lie  made  to  the  author:— "/**«  told  me,  ai  earltf  as  1797,  Hutt  I  must 
tuake  up  my  mitid  to  take  the  government,^* ' — vol.  i.  p.  183. 
And    this   is    thrown  in   by  the    Dean  without  any  further  ex- 
planation, and    in    the  ordinary  course  of  his  uarrailve.      Now, 
wc   must  say>  first,  that  Mr.  Pit;**  stating  that  Le  would  com- 
municate to  the  Speaker  his  views  on  the  public  prospects,  par- 
ticularly finance,  was  no  more  than,  as  ihe  whole  volume  shows, 
he  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  doin>^,  and  cannot,  in  the  slightest 
deg^ree,  justify  a  surmise  that  he  had  any  inieniion  whatsoever  of 
quitting  the  helm  at  that  awful  moment.      And  as  to  the  state- 
ment of  Lord  Sidmouth,   that  Pilt,  as  early  as  17y7i  told  hini 
'thai  he  jnust  take  the  Government' — we  must  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stalling  that,  with  perfect  confidence  in   Dr.   Pcllew*8 
accuracy,  and  (though,  of  course,  in  a  less  degree)  in  the  i^oodness 
of  Lord  SidmoutU's  memory,  wc  receive  with  considerable  doubt 
these  hearsay  anecdotes,  which,  even  if  exactly  reported — which 
they   seldom   can    be — -may,   from   tbc   absence  of  explanatory 
circumstances,  give,  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  either  narrator, 
an  erroneous  version  of  the  real  rase.     For  instance  ;  Dr.  Pellew 
slotci,    in  one    place,    that    Lord  Sidmouth  told  him   that  Lor<l 
GrenviUe  had  told  him  that  he,  Loid  GrenvtUc,  knew  the  author 
of  Juniiig.       Now,  here  is  a    plain    fact   told  in  unambiguous 
words,  vouched  by   the  most  respectable  authority;  and  tvhich 
yet  we  cannot  credit,  because  we  know  that  Lord  GrenvUle  to 
his    family  and  familiar  friends  —  those   with    whom    he   talked 
moit  confidentially — did  repeatedly  and  constantly  declare  (as  we 
believe  his    nearest   surviving   relaiive,  the    Right    Honourable 
Charles  Wynn,  can  attest)  that  '  he  knew  nothing  of  the  author 
of  Junius,  and  had  only  conjectures,  the  grounds  of  which  he  did 
not  intend  to  disclose.'     So,  likewise,  as  to  the  statement  now  in 
question,  that  Mr.  Pitt  thought,  in  1797,  of  devolving  the  govern* 
ment  upun  Liml  Sidmouth,  we  arc  convinced  there  must  be  some 
grave  mistake,  either  in  the  precise  terms  cmploycdj  or  iheir  d.ite, 
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or  the  JnterpreUtion  now  given  to  Ihem.  Mr.  Pitt  mipht  tave 
tnlkfcl  of  some  eventualities — sicliness.  death,  Sec. — which  mipht 
remove  him.  and,  in  such  a  case,  of  Addingion's  succeeding  him  ; 
but  not,  we  are  satisfied,  of  his  voluntarily  quitting  the  helm.  It 
mav  he  said  that  he  did,  four  years  later,  actually  resign  the 
fjovemment  into  Addin^ton's  hands.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  when 
wc  arrive  at  that  period,  is  not  exactly  the  case ;  hut  if  it  were, 
the  then  state  of  affairs  was  not  merely  different,  but  directly 
opposite.  But  we  nee<l  not  rest  our  dishelief  on  mere  inferences, 
for  wc  have,  in  the  adjoining  pages  of  this  very  work,  proofs,  as 
conclusive  as  negative  proofs  cnn  be,  tliat  Mr.  Pitt  could  not 
have  had,  in  17^*7.  any  such  design  as  Lord  Sidmouth's  anec- 
dote seems  to  imply.  On  the  21st  of  January  the  Dean  records 
that  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  at  Paris 

'  Had  by  jio  means  dispirited  the  Minister,  who  wrote  to  the  Speaker 
in  hii  usual  sanguine  and  dauntless  etrain.* — vol.  i.  p.  182.  ^^ 

Again  ;  about  the  close  of  the  session  Dr.  Pellew  says  that —      ^H 
'  The  despondency  which  iwrvaded  the  nation  is  strongly  indicated  in 
all  the  letters  received  hy  the  Speaker,  excepting  those  of  Jlr.  J^ifty 
which  still  hrc&tliethe  language  of  cofyfrffnee.  — vol.i.  p. 191. 

And  again,  some  months  later,  Mr.  Pitt  writes  : — 

*  If  the  spirit  of  the  country  keeps  up,  which  I  trust  there  is  not 
much  reason  to  douht^  I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  that  /  see  my 
way  to  what  is  right,  safe,  and  honouroble.'— voh  i.  p.  1U2.  ^J 

And  again,  about  the  middle  of  October  he  has  prepared  ^^k 

*  The  outline  of  a  scheme  of  fitiance  in  the  event  of  the  continuance  of 
the  war  for  one  or  two  years ;  snd  I  have  persuaded  ni\-Beif  that  it 
contains  nothing  that  ought  to  be  thought  iniprarticuble  or  even  grievous, 

if  lite  country  feeli  a  just  sense  of  its  situation,  and  of  the  stoke  depend-  ^i 
in^.' — vol.  i.  p.  193.  ^M 

Can  thcrel>e,  we  ask,  any  probability^ — nay,  any  possibilily — that  ^t 
Mr.  Pitt,  feeling  such  ^dauntless  confidence.*  and  thus  plnnning 
a  budget  for  two  prospective  ycnrsof  war,  could  have  ever  thought, 
*  as  early  as  17**'.  that  Addington  jnust  take  the  Govcntment 9 * 

This  has  l>een  a  long  commentary  on  a  short  passage,  but  it  is 
n  compliment  wc  pay  to  the  historical  importance  of  Dr. 
Pcllew's  work,  and  a  tribute  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  Pitt. 

Parliament  met  in  November,  and  Mr.  Pitt  opened  his  war- 
budget,  one  feature  of  which  was  tripling  the  tisscsscd  taxes; 
and  on  this  occasion  Addington  appeared  for  the  first  lime,  and 
with  no  great  credit,  ns  a  financier.  The  Speaker  thought  lliat 
this  taxation  measured  by  expendUure,  might  nnt  reach  the  case 
of  opulent  persons  whose  expenditure  was  smaller  than  their 
income,  and  who  might  tcisk  to  roniribule  more  largely  to  the 
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exigencie*  of  the  itatc ;  he  therefore  proposed  in  comnQittce  a 
proposition.  '  which  he  hod  often  methtnted,'  to  permit  such 
persons  an  opportunity  of  coming  forward  by  voluntary  contri- 
bution. T!us  clause,  though  so  much  at  variance  with  either 
financial  principles  or  the  tendency  of  human  nnture,  vvns,  we  are 
lold^  met  by  such  a  generous  cnihusinsm  in  the  country  that  it 
produced  tico  millions — a  pnxligious  sura,  loo  Lirgc  to  he  perma- 
nent;  and  accordingly  the  Speaker's  Mong-mcdilated'  expedient 
was  repealed  in  ihc  following  year — but  it  was,  perhaps,  the  germ 
of  the  Income  Tax. 

In  1798,  the  Speaker,  animated  by  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
times,  accepted  the  command  of  a  troop  of  yeomanry  cavalry : — 

*  My  study/  he  writes,  'exhibits  a  curious  scene  :  thejuumaUarcdivcr- 
Bified  by  helmets  and  sabres;  and  s  look  cif  military  tactics  is  now  lying 
upon  my  table  in  close  contact  with  the  orders  of  the  day.* 

We  can  remember  that  the  fme  figure  and  consequential  air 
of  the  Speaker  emerging  from  the  wig  and  gown  in  a  gay  cavalry 
uniform  was  one  of  the  amusing  topics  of  theilay."  About  this  time 
occurred  an  incident  in  which  Addinglon's  conduct  seem  ml  to  par- 
lake  more  of  llie  cavalry  officer  than  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  On  ihe25ih  of  May,  in  a  debate  on  the  vote  of  sea- 
men which  was  not  very  patriotically  opposed  by  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr. 
I'itt  indignantly  decbred  that  •  no  man  could  oppose  it  in  t/te  manner 
Mr.  Tiemei/  had  done  uidcss  it  itcre  from  a  wish  to  impede  the 
dfifence  of  the  country.*  On  this,  Mr.  Tierney  appealed  to  the 
Speaker,  who,  as  Dr.  Pellew  admits,  was  censured,  and  not  by 
the  t)ppo8iti<)nonly,  for  not  having  sufbciently  exerted  his  authority 
both  lo  redress  Mr.  Tierney's  complaint,  and  to  prevent  the  ob- 
vious consequences  of  Mr.  ritl's  refusal  of  any  explanation;  bul 
we  were  not  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the  blame  fairly  attribut- 
able to  the  Speaker  until  we  read  the  following  statement  (i.  205) 
dictated  by  Lord  Sidmouth  to  the  Dean  in  February,  1841  : — 

*  On  the  day  afterwards,  which  was  Sulurdoy,  I  was  dining  with  Lord 
GroBTcnor,  when  a  note  was  brought  me  from  ^Ir.  Pitt,  stating  that  he 
had  received  n  hostile  niessnge  from  Mr.  Tierney.  and  wished  me  to  go 
to  him,  which  [  did  as  eoon  ne  the  party  at  Lord  Groevenor'e  broke  up. 
Mr.  Pitt  had  just  made  his  will  when  I  arrived.  He  had  sent,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  Mr.  Steele  to  be  his  second  ;  but  finding  that  he  was 
absent,  he  tent  next  to  Mr.  Ryder  (the  present  Lord  llarrowby).  On 
the  following  day  [  Whifsurufa^ !}  I  went  with  Pitt  and  Ryder  down  the 
Birdcage  Wnlk,  up  the  steps  into  Queen  Street,  where  their  clunsc 
waited  to  tuke  them  to  Wimbledon  Common.  Unable  to  rest,  I  then 
mounted  my  horse,  and  lode  that  wny.  'Wlien  I  nrrived  on  the  hill,  I 
knew,  from  seeing  a  crowd  looking  down  into  the  valley,  that  the  duel  was 

*  Wc  bFlicVB  that  •  nut  diuiniilor  exbiljitiou — miniu  j>crliajis  a  litllo  of  the  ctuttf- 
quince— miy  be  now  occasionally  leen  in  Hninpihire, 

then 
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tlieii  proceeding.  After  n  tjnie  I  saw  ilie  lame  chaise  which  bad  con- 
veyed Pitt  tu  tliu  spot  iiiutinling  the  ascent,  and  riding  up  to  it,  I  fuund 
him  safe,  when  he  laid,  '*  You  nui»t  dine  with  me  lo-4ay."  Sume 
one  afterwards  observed,  **Tbc  Speaker  knew  of  the  meeting,  and 
oui^ht  to  have  prevented  it;"  but  Lord  Cbatham  remarked  tliat  1  couM 
not  have  taken  any  etep  so  injurious  to  his  family  :  in  fact,  as  I  had  re- 
ceived the  information  from  Pitt  himself,  my  interfering  would  have 
louked  too  much  like  collusion.  Lord  G.  and  Mr.W.  went  to  the 
ground  as  friends  of  Mr.  Tierney,  and  remained  there  all  the  time-' 

This — consiJeringr  that  ihe  Sjioaker  ought  to  have  slopped  tho ' 
nffair  in  iiminCt  and  was  in  duty  bound  to  an  ollicial  and  indeed 
judicial    impartiality — seems    to  us  to  savour  too  much    of   the  , 
Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  style.     'I'he  Dean  adds  that  Lord  Sidmouth 
did   not  teem  to  think  that  he  had  committed  any  error  on  the 
nip:ht  of  the  altercation,  but  that  he  was  ^  not  equally  satisfied 
with  himself  for  his  non-interference  to  prevent  the  subsequent  1 
breach  of  the  laws  of  Ood  and  man.*     Of  this  repentant  feelin^J 
we  see  little  trace  in  his  own  statement ;  and  the  truth,  we  believe,  ' 
is  that   AddingLon  was  a  warm-hearted,  gallant  creature,  who, 
Well   as   he    loved  ftirm,  loved   his   friend   better,  and  his  friend's 
character  best  of  all ;  and  would  in  his  own  case  have  preferred 
settling  any  such  matter  by  the  sword  than  by  the  mace.     This        i 
tnisplaced  chivalry,  however,  was  no  e\cu$c  either  for  the  par- 
tialtty  he  showed,  or  the  sanction  be  lent  to  a  scand&lous  breach 
of  public  morality. 

We  have  no   further  pi^rsoiial  notice  uf  the  Speaker  till   the 
Committee  on  the  Irish  Union  on  the  12th  Februaryj  1799,  in 
favour  of  which  he  made  a  long  and  well-reasoned  speech  (i.  233), 
of  whicli  however  the  point  most  important  to  his  character  ^^^ 
what  he  did  not  say —  ^M 

'  that  he  would  not  now  offer  an  opiuioa  as  to  the  expediency,  in  the 
event  of  a  uniun,  uf  extending  to  the  Catholics  of  the  empire  generally  ft^^ 
more  ample  participation  in  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  Protestants.*  ^M 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  at  this  time  he  must  have  had  at  " 
least  a  suspicion  of  the  disposition  of  Pitt  and  a  section  of  the 
Cabinet  to  obtain  the  co-operatiou  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
by  further  concessions,  and  though  this  cautious  paragraph  avoids 
a  premature  avowal  of  opinion  either  way,  we  are  saiisned,  from 
the  context  of  the  speech  it«elf,  from  Addington's  character  and 
principles,  and  from  co/itemporaiteous  impressions  which  we  are 
old  enough  to  have  received,  that  Dr.  Pefiew  is  rif^ht  in  thinking 
that  the  Speaker  had  already,  notwithstanding  his  affectionate 
deference  to  Pittas  opinions,  made  up  his  mind  to  resist  any  further 
stc])  towards  Catholic  emancipation.  This  indication  is  not  un- 
important. 

Ti 
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Ttie  corr<^ijx>n(lence  belwe<»n  Pitl  antl  Ailtlmgton,  licrrtoforc 
chiefly  einplu}'ct!  on  maltors  n;quiring  the  SjteaAarJt  technical 
advice*  seems  lo  liavc  now  beuuuie  mure  frefjuciit  and  fajnilior. 
None  of  Addingion's  Idlers  are  produced,  aiid  Pill's  arc  of  liule 
interest.  We  sh  mid,  huvvcver,  out  of  respect  to  a  great  name, 
have  made  souic  extracts  from  them,  but  that  we  have  before  us 
mure  maUer  essential  lu  ihc  history  of  Addington  itian  \vc  can 
satisfactorily  make  room  for.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  the 
following  view  of  the  mtimate  and  afTecliunate  relations  existing 
between  ihcm  al  the  dose  of  1*^00,  when  they  spent  together  at 
Ad4lington*s  country-scat,  Woodlcy,  near  Reading — three  not  un- 
anxious  yet  happy  weeks — the  lost  time  they  were  destined  to 
meet  in  the  unleavened  cordiality  of  private  friendship  : — ■ 

*  Unfortunately,  the  early  meeting  of  Purliiunent  iloprivetl  Mr.  Pitt 
of  the  opportunity  of  seeking  the  permanent  re-establieihnient  of  his 
health  by  a  visit  either  to  Bath  or  Cheltenham  ;  and  compelled  a  resort, 
during  Llie  kittle  leisure  that  remained,  to  such  lempurbry  cxpedienln  as 
might  patch  him  u[i  fur  the  ensuing  campaign.  He  therefore  oiftircd 
himself  Bs  an  invalid  guest  to  be  nursed  at  VVoodley,  which  place  he 
reached  on  or  before  the  19th  of  October,  and  where  for  about  three 
weeks  he  was  attended  to  by  his  friend,  with  all  thai  affectionate  anxiety 
which  betohga  lo  so  Irted  and  almost  frnterual  an  intimacy.  Writing 
to  his  brother  on  the  ahovc-raenlioned  day,  the  Speaker  observed  :  — 

'  *'  Pitt  is  now  here.  It  is  to  me  mot-t  gratifying  that  his  wishes  an- 
ticipated niiue,  and  led  him  lo  think  of  Woodlcy  before  I  proposed  it  to 
him.  It  19,  of  course,  desirable  that  his  indisposition  should  nut  be 
talked  of.  He  is  certainly  belter,  hut  I  am  still  very  far  from  being  ai 
ease  abuut  him.  Sir  W.  Fnrfpihar  is  to  b«  here  on  Tuesday,  and  it  will 
then  lie  determined  whellicr  he  is  lo  remain  here  or  proceed  lo  Bath 
or  CheUenlnim.  My  opinions  and  wishes  inclmc  the  same  way.  He 
wants  rest  and  cunsoUilion,  and  I  trust  he  will  find  hntXi  here.  The 
feelings  towards  him,  not  of  myself,  for  of  those  I  say  nollilng,  bul  of 
others  under  this  roof,  are  really  not  to  be  described.'*  '^— vol.  i  p.  2G6. 

The  first  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  assembled  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  1801,  and  Mr.  Addinglon  was  for  llic  fourth 
thnc  call*?d  to  ihe  chair — Utile  suspecting  that  circumstances  des- 
tined him  to  but  a  few  days'  occupation  of  it. 

And  here  may  be  8<iid  to  begin  the  peculiar  and  characteristic 
value  of  this  publication.  The  authentic  documents  found  in 
Lord  Sidmouth's  reposilories,  and  especially  the  autograph  cor- 
rcs]>ondence  of  George  III.,  are  of  considerable  interest^  and, 
taken  in  conjunction  wiili  the  '  Mahncsburt/  Diarits'  and  the 
*  Life  of  Etdoiu  will  help  to  clear  np  some  important  points  bolh 
of  public  history  and  private  charnclcr. 

On  the  propriety  of  printing  the  confidential  correspondence 
of  the  King  with  his  Minister,  the  Dean  of  Norwich  seems  to 
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Lftvo  filmrptl  tho  srniplcs  wliirh  our  rMclcrs  Vnow  xf> 
hat!  on  such  publit-alions.  \Vc  need  not  here  repeat  our  reasoning 
on  the  principle;  it  is  enough  to  sa^'lhat  the  prorceiling  in  this  in- 
dividual case  is  exempt,  we  think,  from  any  reasonable  objection. 
A  small  portion  of  the  Kinp'a  correspondence  on  the  chnni^c  of 
ministry  in  1801  was  published  (from  other  sources)  in  1827  by 
Dr.  Phillpolts,*  and,  more  recently,  the  larger  collection  of 
Lord  Eldon  ;  and  we  really  think  tlfal  the  production  of  the 
setjup]  now  given  cannot  be  thought  indecorous  or  preinalore:  il 
Jteems,  on  ihe  conlrary.  due  to  the  historical  character  of  Pitt. 
Addinglon.  and  the  King;  and  it  makes  no  revelation  of  which 
any  one  can  we  think  have  a  right  to  complain. 

Of  sundry  errors  which  this  publication  will  dispel,  the  first  is 
the  notion  so  generally  accepted  that  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  and 
Addington*s  apiMiinlmenl  was  a  kind  of  illu8t>ry  arrangement — 
*a  juggle,'  as  it  was  called — of  which  the  Catholic  question  was 
only  tbe  pretext — the  real  object  being  to  enable  Pitt  to  escape 
not  merely  from  bis  supiwsed  pledges  on  that  subject,  but 
from  what  was  much  more  urgent — the  responsibility  of  a  war 
which  he  felt  that  he  could  neither  carry  on  nor  terminate  with 
credit  or  even  safety.  This  very  general  and  not  unreasonable 
hypothesis  wc  have  twice  before  contradicted,  on  tho  authority  of 
Lord  Eldon  and  afterwards  of  Lord  Sidmouth  bimself.t  These 
volumes  now  afford  in  cxtenso  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  It 
has  also  been  the  fashion  with  a  certain  class  of  writers  to  mis- 
represent still  more  indecently  George  lll.'s  opposilinn  to  Mr. 
Pitt  as  arising  from  mere  infam't}/ — all  his  scruples  as  the  crazy 
wan<lerings  of  a  disordered  mind.  This  is  just  reversing  caune 
and  effect.  No  doubt  the  King's  mind  was  constitutionally  so 
sensitive  and  excitable  that  any  great  anxiety  had  a  tendency  to 
disorder  it;  but  it  is  the  converse  of  this  proposition  that  his 
detractors,  contrary  to  all  fact  and  reasoning,  assume;  and  in  the 
particular  case  now  under  consideration — the  most  important 
question  of  his  whole  life — we  shall  find  the  King  acting  with 
sober  and  rational  consistency  on  the  principles  which  wc  know 
h(»  lind  announced  at  the  first  dawn  of  these  discussions  in  1793 
and  179>3.  When  he  found  that  the  danger,  which  bad  been 
described  to  him  as  imaginary  or  very  remote,  was  thus  suddenly 
and  vitdently  forced  upon  his  personal  responsibUity,  it  was  very 
tiatural  that  it  should  create  anxiety  and  even  indignation  ;  but  it 

*  Th«c  were  two  K-neii  of  llie  King  tu  Lrfird  Kvii;un  in  1795;  uid  Iwoothosof 
Mr.PiU  ro  tliif  Kilij;  f31i(  Joii.  and  3iil  Vth.  ISOI),  anil  two  aiitwrtt  rruin  liti  51ajc»ty 
(1st  Olid  &tli  Feb.).  l>(ractn>{  ihe  Wftfn  of  tlir  .list  Jun.  ainl  did  Feb.  ure  ivptmred 
iu  tlie  ]irr9etit  iviitk.  We  tbiuk  t<otti  Mr.  Pitt*  autl  Ibe  King's  eliouldliavc  txyiigixm 
ciitiii',  tit  cuiiiplete  th«  cane. 

t  gtmrterl)  Utrvicvr,  vgl,  Ixxiv.  p.  90,  and  tol.  Ikxv.  fk  461. 

did 
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(lid  not  impair — and  indeed  seemed  rather  to  improve,  in  propor- 
tion to  i\\c:  importanre  of  the  occasion — his  habitual  goo<l  sense, 
nice  feeling,  and  sound  judgment.  We  doubt  whelher  any  of  his 
subjects  could  have  sbuwii  esscnliallv  more  pood  heart  or  more 
g^oud  head  than  Georpe  III.  did  during  the  whole  of  this  painful 
struggle.  His  spirit  carried  him  through  the  contest,  and,  like 
the  athlete  of  antiquity,  failed  him  only  when  he  had  rcache<l  the 
goal.  We  wish  we  could  find  room  for  every  line  of  the  entire 
fterieg  of  royal  lelters,  but  we  are  forced  to  confine  ourselves  to 
those  that  are  necessary  to  establish  and  explain  the  historical 
facts  of  the  case. 

Parliament  had  met  on  Thursday,  the  2'2nd  of  January,  1801 ; 
nflcr  the  election  of  the  Speaker  the  re-swearing  of  the  members 
proceeded,  and  the  session  was  to  be  opened  on  Monday,  the  2nd 
of  February,  by  the  usual  speech  fronj  ibe  throne.  We  beg  our 
readers  to  obsene  these  dates.  The  Cabinet  had,  it  seems,  for 
sometime  (but  we  know  not  exactly  how  Ion};)  been  deliberating 
on  what  was  called  Catholic  emancipation ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
King  had  been  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  it : — 

*  Earl  Spencer  informed  me  that  the  question  on  the  Roman  Catliolics 
has  beiMJ  under  eonf*ideration  ever  since  the  month  of  Aucust,  though 
never commimicatcd  to  me  till  Sumlay  lust'  (Feb.  Ul). —  Tfte  King  to 
Mr,  Affdittt/toti,  Vh  Fthrttnry^  I8t)l.— vol.  i.  p.  298. 

As  the  measure,  however,  was  necessarily  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  it  must  be,  at  last,  communicated  to 
His  Majesty,  but  it  is  endent  that  Mr.  Pitt  knew  enough  of  the 
King's  mind  to  be  unwilling  to  do  it  in  person.  Mr.  Dundas  and 
Lord  Grenville  seem  therefore  to  have  been  employed — about  a 
week  after  Parliament  had  met,  and  four  or  five  days  before  the 
speech  was  to  be  delivered — to  break  the  matter  to  the  King: — 
which  they  appear  to  have  done  timidly  and  imj)erfectly,  stating  it 
not  as  a  ddermination  of  the  Cabinet,  but  as  an  •  irittmation  of  their 
own  typinion,*  which  they  belicvr<l  '  Mr.  Pitt  aUn favoured. *  And 
it  was  not  till  Saturday,  the  Slsl  of  January,  that  Mr.  Fill 
screwed  up  his  courage  to  communicate  the  real  state  of  the  case  to 
the  King,  and  then  only  in  a  letter  which  reached  His  Majesty  the 
very  day  before  the  speech  was  to  be  delivered,  beginning  thus : — 

'Downing  Street,  Jan.  Slst,  1801. 

*Mr.  Pitt  would  have  felt  it,  ut  all  events,  his  duty,  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  PurhDment,  to  submit  to  your  Majeaty  the  result  of  the  best 
consideration  which  your  ctinfidcnlinl  servants  could  give  to  the  im- 
portant questions  respecting  the  Catholics  and  Diisentcrs,  which  must 
naturally  he  agitated  in  consequence  of  the  Union.  The  knowledge  of 
jiour  Majesty's  geiuTul  indniKisition  to  any  change  of  the  laws  on  this 
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pultject  would  have  made  this  a  painful  task  to  him;  and  it  is  become 
much  more  80  by  learning  from  sonic  of  bis  CdUeaiguea,  and  from  other 
quarters,  wilhin  ihcKC  few  days^  the  extent  to  wliich  your  Majesty  cn- 
loitaius  nrid  has  declared  that  sentiment.' •—vol.  i.  p.  290. 

It  would  seem  that  this  tardy  communication  was  known  to  ihe 
quidnuncs  in  the  street  almost  as  soon  as  to  the  King;;  fur  Lord 
Mniinesbury's  Diary  mentions  it  under  lUe  same  date  (1st  Feb.), 
addin;?  that  Pitt — 

*  Either  from  indolence  or  from,  perhaps,  not  always  paying  sufficient 
attention  to  the  King's  pleasure,  had  omitted  to  mcruiun  the  fact  minis- 
terially till  he  brought  it  at  once  for  his  apprubalioii.' — Malmes.  Ca/*., 
vol.  iii.  p.  I. 

Here  is,  however,  a  slight  mistake:  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Pitt 
had  never  sfon  His  Majosty  on  the  subject  at  all.  IWs  first  com- 
munication was  llie  letter  delivered  on  tbc  lat  of  Fpi)ruary,  which 
may  be  said  to  liave  at  i)nce  opened  and  closed  the  (question ;  for 
it  contained  the  first  and  only  distinct  announcement  of  Mr.  Pittas 
views,  and  concluded  with  Mr.  Pitt's  offer,  or,  perhaps  we  might 
say.  meuace,  to  resign. 

The  communicaiion  to  which  Lord  Malmesbnry  referred  was 
probably  tiiat  made  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Dundas,  whicli, 
it  appears,  by  Lord  Colchester's  Diary  |  (vol.  i.  p.  31 1),  was  on 
the  2^Hh  of  January;  though  it  is  possible,  as  also  stated  by 
Lord  Maliiiesbury,  tJiat  something;  may  have  passeil  between  the 
King  and  Mr.  Windham  at  the  levee  of  the  28ih.  It  was,  wc 
suppose,  at  this  interview  of  the  29ih  that  Mr.  Dundas  having 
endeavoured  to  answer  the  King's  scruples  about  the  coronation 
oath  by  drawimr  a  distincti(^n  between  his  personal  and  legislative 
duties,  the  Kin;j  slopped  him  short  xvith  a  homely  rebuflf — 'None 
of  your  Scotch  jnctaphj/sics,  Mr.  Dundas.^ 

In  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  2yih,  the  Speaker,  while  en- 
tertaining company  at  home,  and  entirely  unconscious  of  what  was 
going  ft»rward,  was  surprised  by  a  long  letter  from  ihe  King — tlic 
first  he  had  ever  received — staling,  after  a  gracious  apology  for  call- 
ing on  him.  His  Majesty's  '  appre/tcnsiom  that  Lord  Casllereogb' 
(who  was  notinlhc  Cabinet)  '  intended,  dariufftftc  emuing session,* 
to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  claims,  and  then  proceeding — 

*  Thii  it  oiw  or  Ibe  leltvfs  publiabed  by  Dr.  Pliillpolli,  otid  n-priuleil  bj  lu  in  *r~ 
ttiwt,  Quariedy  Re^■icw.  vol.  xxxr.  p.  285, 

j  Mr.  Abljot,  o  college  ucquiiiiiUuice  o(  Adil'in^tou't,  b«caine,  wiipii  ihcy  mrt  in  Por- 
lintnent,  one  of  liis  iiKut  iiiliitiat>c  fiit'iiJa.  H«  1(«pt  (Iiont  regularly  li  not  9(ateil,  but 
during  the  pfriod  nor  before  us)  n  journal  which  luu  bt*rii  cuininuuicaled  to  llie 
atitUur  by  the  prtieiit  Lord  Colch«ler,  and  aflbrdi,  next  io  the  royul  coTtwiKJiidi-Dw, 
the  uiott  accurals,  cotifidfntud,  aiid  valuable  maierinlc  uf  the  {irttml  woilk.  Lord 
ColcliMtK  was  a  tniin  of  (inguUr  acutcnCM,  aecuracv,  ami  iliicrrtion,  and  wirli  ample 
■cccM  to  die  bi=«l  iourcei  of  informnlion;  and  if  there  Iw  much  more  of  bii  juunial, 
anil  tliat  it  at  all  aii*ww»  iIjc  s|;ecimciii  berc  given,  it  tnuat  be,  we  tbiiik,  verjr  curiou* 
ami  valuable. 
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*  It  is  sujrgcblcd  T)y  itiose  best  informed  thnt  Mr.  Pitl  favours  ihia 
Oijiniuii.  Tlrdt  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr,  Dimdaa  do,  I  Imve  the  fullest 
proof;  ihcy  having  intimated  na  much  to  me,  who  have  cerluinly  not 
disguised  tu  them  my  a\)[iorreiice  of  the  idcii^  and  my  feeling  it  as  a 
duty,  shuuld  it  ever  be  brouglil  forwnrd,  |iublicly  to  express  my  disnp- 
prubation  of  it,  and  thut  no  consideration  could  ever  make  nie  give  my 
consent  to  v^hut  T  louk  upon  as  the  destruction  of  the  KstabUshed 
Church;  whicli,  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  t,  as  well  as  my  prede- 
cessors, have  been  obliged  tu  take  an  onth  at  uur  corunaiions  to  »upp()rt.' 
His  Slajcsly  then  urges  the  Speaker  to  endc.ivour,  'as  J'lvm 
himself,'  to  open  Mr.  Pitt's  eyes  on  the  danger  of  agitating  the 
question,  and  to  prevent  liis  ever  spcakinp;  lo  the  Kin^4  »ui  a 
subject  on  which,  adds  His  Majesly,  '  I  c:in  iiardly  keep  my 
temper  '  (vol.  i.  p.  2SG).  The  reader  wilJ  here  observe  that  the 
King  did  not  yet  know  ihat  the  measure  had  been  determined  on 
in  the  Cabinet  so  as  to  be  mode  n  topic  of  his  Spcetb — he  only 
ajfjtrehcnded  lUat  Lord  Castlercatjb  mipbt  brinj^  it  forward  in  ibc 
course  of  the  session~^was  informed  no  further  than  that  il  was  suf/- 
f/ested  lo  bim  that  Mr.  Via  favoured  that  opinion— ai;d  that,  having 
found  Grenvillc  and  Dundas,  two  of  Pitt's  most  intimate  friends, 
disposed  ihc  same  way,  he  had  recourse  to  the  Speaker — a  third, 
if  j>()ssiblc  slill  nearer,  frienU — to  use  his  private  inlluence  lo  pre- 
vent Pitt's  ever  speaking  on  the  subject.  'I'hus,  then,  it  is  certain 
that  ibe  King-  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  and  that  Mr. 
Addington  became  involved  in  this  affair — by  no  arrangement 
With  Pitt,  by  no  prospect  (»f  oHicc,  nor  by  any  kind  of  personal 
object  whatsoever;  but  o[dy — for  ibe  mere  purjiose  of  tndiuing 
Put,  by  friendly  interference,  lo  continue  the  same  silence  ibal 
he  bad  up  to  that  date  (a  week  after  Parliament  had  met} 
maintained  towards  His  Majesty. 

In  this  amicable  mediation  Addington  thought  for  a  moment 
lh.it  be  bad  been  successful  ;  for  wc  find  His  Majesty  acknow- 
ledging, on  the  31st,  a  letter  from  bim  in  these  terms  : — 

*  Queen's  Ilmise,  Jan.  3 1  at,  1801. 

'The  King  baa  just  rec«^ived  Mr.  Speaker's  letter,  and  is  highly 
plcafecd  at  the  just  grounds  fo  bupe  ibat  Mr.  Tilt  will  seethe  impru- 
pricty  of  his  giving  couDlei:ancu  to  a  prupofeilion  not  less  big  with 
danecr  than  absurdity.'— vol.  t.  p.  '287- 

This  hope  was  deceived,  and  next  morning,  qs  we  have  said, 
ihe  King  received  frum  Mr.  Pitt  the  first  forma!  notification  of 
his  resolution,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  surprise  to 
Ihc  Cabinet  as  well  as  to  the  King ;  for  bis  Majesty  writes  to 
Addington  on  the  13lh  of  February — 

*  Mr.  Dundas  psaured  me  that  he  did  not  know  of  Mr.  Pitt's  first 
Ktter  till  after  1  had  received  il  (I si  February);  and  he  protests  thut  he 
did  not  look  on  Xhe  lubt  cotncrsatiim  ou  the  cuabliug  the  CatboUcs  lo  sit 


ill  botli  hoascs  of  Parliament  as  a  6nal  dacisiou,  but  explulns  it  as  thotig 
of  ministrt/  who  remain^  do' — vol.  i.  p.  305 — 

that  is,  we  presume,  as  a  subject  Tor  consideration  and  dtscussiun. 
Here,  however,  professing  to  be  disciples  and  bumble  foUowei's 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  reverencing  bim,  we  may  almi>st  say,  'on  this  side 
idolatry/  we  must  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  repel  Lord 
Malmesbury's  censure,  or  to  account  satisfactorily  for  his  not 
having  obtained  the  King's  sanction  before  he  permitted  Lords 
CornwalUs  and  Casllereagh,  the  Lord- Lieutenant  and  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  to  pledge  the  Government  to  any  further  conces- 
sions, and  for  his  protracted  silence  during  ihe  long  period  those 
communications  were  going  on.  The  only  excuses  that  suggest 
themselves  to  us  arc  that  he  was  not  fully  aware  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Ireland,  or  that,  as  Mr.  Dundas*5  statement  to  the 
King  seems  to  suggest,  he  considered  them  only  as  y)rfl;ec^i,  which 
took  no  precise  and  tangible  shape  in  his  own  mind  till  close 
upon  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  Wc  know  that,  when  proposing 
the  Union  in  1799,  he  made  ihe  prospects  of  any  such  measure 
depend  on  a  more  favourable  temper  of  the  limes  (vol.  i.  p.  270}  ; 
and  though  we  should  be  amongst  the  last  to  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  his  final  determination,  wc  can  very  well  believe  that  he 
was  to  a  very  late  moment  in  some  degree  of  hesitation.  If  he. 
had  not  been  so  even  as  late  as  N(»vember,  il  seems  very 
unlikely  that  he  should  not  have  at  least  sounded  the  Speaker 
on  BO  important  n  point  in  the  three  confidential  weeks  that 
they  passed  at  Woodlcy.  which  il  seems  certain  he  did  not, 
nnd,  on  the  whole,  wo  incline  to  think  Ibai  Mr.  Pitt's  reserve 
towards  the  King  may  have  arisen  from  his  not  having  made  up  his 
own  mind  cither  nn  the  extent  of  the  concession,  or  the  exact  time 
and  form  in  which  he  should  produce  it.  This  is  the  only  reply, 
valeat  quantum,  that  our  present  information  enables  us  to  make 
to  Lord  Malmesbury's  observations.  We  had  hojied  that  this 
publication  would  liave  nffordcd  some  better  esplanalion,  but  it 
does  no  more  than  corroborate,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  essential 
points  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  statement. 

It  has  been,  however,  alleged  lliat  the  King's  mind  had  been 
proiously  prepared  and  poisoned  against  Mr.  Pitt's  proposal  by 
secret  advisers: — and  this  imputation,  fortified  by  an  erroneous 
inlerprctali(m  of  some  passages  in  Lord  Malmesbury's  Diary,  has 
been  in  some  subsc([ucnt  works  so  malignantly  magnified  into 
charges  of  intrigue  and  treachery,  that  we  must  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  placing  this  matter  in  its  true  ligiil — and  the 
ratber  because  the  Dean  of  Norwich  has  given  us  no  original  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  and  seems  to  acquiesce,  not  indeed  in  the 
injurious  impiualion,  but  in  the  misinterpretation  on  which  it  rests. 

We  begin  Ijy  reminding  our  readers  of  the  real  character  of 
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Jjord  Malmesbury's  tlinriM.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  ibcir 
accuracy  and  trulb,  vj  Tar  as  be  biuiself  is  cuaccrned — tbat  is  of 
his  stating  the  matters  as  they  appeared  to  him  at  the  time  he  was 
wriiing — nftt  history,  but — tijouniai,  in  which  he  noted  down  the 
rumours  of  the  day  as  they  reached  him ;  and  though  he  was  in 
general  exceedingly  well  iulurmcd,  these  floating  rumours  were 
often  inaccurote — sometimes  false,  antl  always  of  Qiurse  liable 
to  be  tinged  by  personal  and  accidental  feelings ;  we  therefore 
frequently  find  the  assertion  of  one  day  modified  or  contradicted 
by  the  explanation  of  another.  Looked  at  altogether,  weighed, 
balanced,  and  compared,  Lord  Alalmesbury's  Diaries  arc  ex- 
cellent materials  for  history — but  not  so,  insulated  piissages  and 
ticcasiunal  opinions.  The  question  before  us  is  a  case  in  point  j 
— when  he  mentions,  under  dale  of  the  Ist  of  Feb.  1801,  thai 
Mr.  Pitt's  tardy  proposal  was  ill  received  by  his  Majesty,  he 
adds,  with  a  sneer  prompted  by  his  persona!  dislike  of  Lord 
Auckland,  that  '  he  and  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough  took 
care  that  it  should  reacEi  his  Majesty  in  the  uviy  most  likety 
to  disphiue  him.*  This  mode  of  staling  the  matter  conveys 
the  idea  that  Mr.  Pitt's  secret  was  maliciously  or  treache- 
rously revealed  to  his  Majesty  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  if 
not  create  his  displeasure  against  his  scheme  :  and  in  another 
passage  Lord  Malmesbury  says  that  Lord  Auckland  was  sup]X)sed 
lo  have  employed  the  Archbishop  of  Canlerbury  in  this  intrigue, 
and  then  odds,  'if  this  be  true.  Lord  Auckland  made  a  mockery 
of  religion,^  Sic.  Sic,  Hal  Lord  Malmesbury  oilmits  subsequently 
Slime  faLts  that  obviate  this  censure  on  Lord  Auckland:  first,  the 
Archbishop  had  married  Lord  Auckland's  sister — what  thciefore 
was  mure  natural  than  thai  Lord  Auckland,  not  of  the  Cabinet 
nor  in  confidence  with  Mr.  Pitt,  should  acquaint  his  br(»thcr-in- 
law  of  the  rumour  of  a  matter  so  nearly  affecting  his  Grace's 
peculiar  duly  and  station?  Lord  Malmesbury  furlher  states 
that  the  *  Archbishop  consulted  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the 
Primate  of  Ireland,  and  they  both  agreed  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  speak  U»  the  King.*  (vol.  iii.  p.  16)  Who  can  doubt  that  it 
was  so  ?  and  what  ]>ossible  blame  is  imputable  to  any  of  the 
panics,  except  indeed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  reserve  had  exposed  llie 
King  to  the  mortification  of  hearing,  through  a  circuitous  channel, 
what  he  should  have  first  heard  from  his  minister?  Hut  finally 
wo  have  an  admission  which  throws  a  doubt  over  the  whole  story, 
and  at  all  events  defeats  the  partimdar  object  with  wbicli  it  is  told. 

*  The  Archhifthop,*  says  Lord  Mulracshury,  *  wrote  t»  the  King,  then 
fit  tf'tt^f/toufh  ;  find  the  King  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Pitt,  expressing  his 
knuwkdge  and  disapprobation  of  the  measure.  Yet  did  Pitt  take  no 
pains  to  prepare  him  afterwurds  for  it,  but  brought  it  forward  ex  ait' 
lufto,' — vol.  iii.  p,  21. 
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The  King  left  Weymoulh  early  in  October.  So  lliat,  accord- 
ing lo  Maiinpsbury's  own  ullininte  story,  Lord  Am-Kland's 
interference,  so  far  from  bcin^  an  intrigue  which  exploUed 
on  Pitt  in  the  closet  in  February,  1 801 ,  hatl  i)ro*luced  an 
open  and  candid  communication  to  him  of  the  Kinf;*s  opinion 
four  months  earlier.  The  affair  thus  explained  Mould  be  natuml 
and  creditable  to  the  King  and  his  supposed  advisers;  but 
there  must  be  still  some  mistake  even  in  Lord  Malmeshur)''s  last 
version  as  well  as  his  first,  for  we  hare  the  King^'s  own  evidence 
that  till  Sunday  the  1st  of  Februar)  he  had  had  no  communication 
whatsoever  wiih  Mr.  Piit  on  that  subject. 

Equally  easy  and  still  more  important  is  it  to  refute  the 
charge  which  some  recent  writers  have  raised,  on  L«^rd  Mnlmes- 
bury's  slight  and  afterwards  rolractod  innuendo,  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Loughborough's  having  betrayed  his  colleagues*  secrets 
to  the  Kins:  and  exasperated  him  against  them.  His  colleagues' 
secrets!  Why  the  secret  was  neither  his  nor  theirs,  but  the 
King's,  and  known  to  them  only  as  the  King's  servants  ;  and  if 
the  Chancellor  Jiad  told  the  King  hi»  Majejtf/'s  pttTi  secret, 
would  he  not  have  dime  his  indisputable  duty,  antl  wnuld  it 
not  have  been  highly  dishonourable — nay,  constitutionally  cri- 
minal, if  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  privy-conncillor — a  cabinet 
minister  and  in  the  peculiar  trust  of  AWprr  of  the  Kinns 
c&jiscience,  should  knowingly  have  kept  him  in  ignorance  of  n 
secret  thai  touched  his  conscience  so  nearly?  We  insist  on 
this  point  on  general  and  nnistitulional  grounds;  but,  in  the  par- 
ticular case,  it  turns  out  that  no  defence  is  necessary — for  Lord 
Malmesbury  tells  us  that  the  Chancellor  was  kepi  in  greater 
ignorance  than  the  King  himself,  and  was  not  aware  till  the  4lh 
February,  when  the  misfortune  was  complete,  that  these  differ- 
ences existed.  He  knew,  of  nmrse,  that  the  Irish  question  was 
under  discussion  during  the  summer,  and  took  his  share  in  the 
deliberation;  but  he  docs  not  seem  to  have  known  that  Mr.  I'itl 
had  taken  his  line  upon  it  and  brought  it  to  a  crisis.  \Vc  find 
in  the  appendix  to  these  volumes  a  document,  tm  the  envelope  of 
which  George  II!.  had  written  with  his  own  hand — 

*  Thf.  Lord  Cfifinrt'ilor's  Jit/frciions  ott  thr  proposal  from  Irdund  i^f 
ctna/tciptUing  the  Catholics.     Received  Dec.  13th,  180U,' 

Under  which  Addington  had  written, 

*  J^rom  the  King  : — gicen  to  me  in  February y  1801," 

This  pajjcr  is  a  strung  but  temperate  argument  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  political  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  pro- 
posed in  a  'paper  of  Lord  Castlereagh's,'  which  bad,  we  sup- 
pose,  been  sent  over   in   the   summer  and  circulated,  as  it   is 
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called,  amnngst  ihe  cabinol  for  their  obsoi'valions.  Tl  is  clear, 
from  tho  form  and  slyle  of  L<»rd  Lou g:lil'>o rough's  Reflections,  ihat 
they  were  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  information  of  his 
coUenLGTues,  and  we  find  from  a  subsequent  note  in  Lord  Malines- 
burv  s  Pjarv  (vol.  iv.  p.  20).  that  this  paper  was  ^Ir.iwn  up  at  the 
lime  the  subject  was  discussed  in  cabinet  in  Aug^ust,  1800,  and 
communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  (and  probably  to  his 
other  colleajjues")  so  early  as  the  first  davs  of  September^  five 
months  before  Air.  Pitt  communicated  the  matter  to  tlic  King. 
It  was,  perhaps,  on  some  renewal  of  the  subject  in  December, 
tlial  this  paper  was,  as  it  cortainlv  deserved  to  be.  placed  by  the 
Chancellor  in  his  Majesty's  hands.  It  is  even  now  interesting 
for  tho  ability  and  temper  with  which  Lord  Casllereagh's 
'paper'  is  considered;  and  for  the — we  regret  lo  confess — loo 
prophetic  apprehensions  of  how  little  was  to  be  liopcd,  and  how 
much  lo  be  feared  from  the  proposed  experiment,  wliich  It  fore- 
told would  inflame  instead  of  allaying  the  distractions  and  dis- 
alTection  of  Ireland. 

It  is  interesting  in  another  respect  also  to  the  characters  of  the 
King  and  Lord  Loughborough.  '  It  is  now,'  says  Lord  Brougham, 
'genernlly  believed  that  the  fancy  of  the  Coronation  Oath  which 
acted  so  powerfully  on  the  King's  mind,  was  devised  and 
suggested  by  the  subtle  mind  of  Lord  L*)ughl3orough.'  This, 
we  think,  the  Rrjicctiona  po  far  to  disprove.  The  King  we 
know  had  consulted  Lord  Kenyon,  as  far  back  as  March,  l79o, 
on  certain  legal  doubts  arising  out  of  the  Coronation  Oath. 
These  doubts  were  in  the  Kin'r's  own  autograph;  but,  though 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  King's  original  scruples  as  to 
his  own  oath  were  spontaneous,  we  have  always  thought  that 
the  legal  points  in  support  of  his  Majcsly*s  views  were  sug- 
gested by  a  lawyer — probably  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Lord 
Clare— hut  certainly  not  by  Lord  Loughborough.  This  im- 
pression the  RrJft'ctioTis  fortify  —  for,  had  the  doubt  on  the 
Ct)ronation  Oalh  been  a  favourite  crolchel  of  his,  it  is  hardly 
credible  that,  although  the  Test  Act  and  the  Oalh  of  Siipie- 
macyj  and  indeed  all  the  other  legal  impediments  or  guards, 
are  enumerated  and  ctmimcnted  on,  there  should  be  no  allusion 
whatsoever  to  the  Coronation  Oath; — and  on  now  looking  into 
the  paper  more  closely  one  is  surprised  at  its  silence  on  that 
as  ivell  as  the  congenial  topic  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Hanover  ffimily  enjoyed  the  crown:  nor  is  it  Idcely,  if  the 
King  had  been  assured  of  Lord  Loughborough's  concurrence  on 
this  favourite  topic,  that  bis  Lordship  should  have  been  kejii  in 
ignorance  of  all  the  proceedings  at  the  end  of  January,  when  the 
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question  of  the  Coronation  Oath  was  uppermost  in  the  King's 
thoughts.  Su  that  on  the  whole  we  are  satisfied  that  the  scruple 
was  not  suggested  to  him  by  Lord  Loughborough. 

But  the  Chancellor  did  not  reject  the  whole  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh*s  proposals;  there  was  one  portion  of  them  which  he  ap- 
proved of;  and  as  it  is,  we  think,  of  great  prospective  importance, 
though  not  exactly  belonging  to  our  present  object,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  noticing  it 

After  summing  up  his  ably-argued  and  temperately-worded 
opinion  against  any  further  grant  ^^  political  privileges.  Lord 
Loughborough  proceeds  to  observe  on  another  proposition  of 
*  Lord  Castlereetgh's  Paper ^  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  To  political  concession  the  Chancellor  declares  himself 
hostile;  but — 

*  The  state  of  the  Caiholic  clergy  is  quite  a  distinct  consideration ; 
it  ought  to  htve  been  taken  up  when  the  laws  that  proscribed  the  exercise 
of  their  functions  were  repealed  ;  at  that  time  it  was  unfortunately  neg- 
lected, but  it  cannot  be  too  soon  resumed.  That  the  clergy  of  a  toleriUed 
sect  of  religion  should  feel  a  certain  dependence  on  Government  is  a 
wise  and  liberal  policy ;  the  mode  of  creating  that  dependence  is  a  sub- 
ject of  much  delicacy.  It  must  not  be  such  as  to  impair  their  influence 
over  their  people,  nor  lessen  their  respect,  and  therefore  cannot  be  en- 
tirely precarious.  Tfie  GovernmeiU  is  stated  to  have  already  erUer&Jt 
into  some  engagements  on  the  subject,  and  they  ought  to  be  fairly  Jut' 
ftted:—\o\.\.  p.  511. 

The  Chancellor  goes  on  to  consider,  in  the  same  favourable 
view,  the  details  of  such  a  measure.  We  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  those  of  our  readers  who  doubt  about  the  recommenda- 
tion we  have  heretofore  ventured  to  urge  for  a  state  provision 
FOH  THE  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  op  Ireland,  the  clear 
and  unambiguous  advice  and  reasoning  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Loughborough — the  ablest  supporter  of  George  lU.'s  anti- 
catholic  scruples — which  advice  and  reasoning  that  Protestant 
and  most  conscientious  monarch  appears  to  have  communicated, 
in  the  awful  struggle  which  he  was  then  making  against  political 
popery,  as  the  rule  and  guide  of  his  selected  Protestant  minister 
Mr.  Addington — who  we  shall  see  by  and  by  fully  adopted  Lord 
Loughborough's,  and  we  presume  his  Majesty's,  views,  on  this 
subject.  This  question  already  stuod  on  the  firmest  grounds  of 
reason  and  policy;  bnt  we  are  not  sorry  to  present  it  to  our 
readers  with  the  express  authority  of  Lord  Loughborough  and 
Lord  Sidmouth,  and  with  tlie  obviuus  sanction  of  King  George, 
the  most  steady  and  powerful  champions  of  the  old  principle 
of  Protestant  ascendancy.  We  beg  leave  here  to  refer  to  our 
former  statements  (Q.  R.  vol.  Ixxvi,  p.  27ti)  of  the  proceed- 
ings 
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iii^  of  ^f^.  Pitt's  and  Mr.  Addington's  minUtrios  in   reference 
lo  tills  must  iin{i()rUint  subject :  and  \vc  take   this  oppurtunlty  ol'    ^i 
repealing  our  suleiiin  admonition,  that,  until   lUis  step  be  taken,    ^H 
Ireland  nnver  can  be  reclaimed  from   ibe  political  disanectiun,    ^^ 
tbe  religious  bigotry,  and  tbo  Celtic  barbarism,  wliicb   are  lUe 
real  causes  of  all  her  material   as   well  as  her  moral   miseries.  l 

How  can  you  hope  to  feed  and  fold  the   Ilucks  without  ibe  help  | 

of  the  shepherd  ?  • 

I'Vom  this  digression  we  return  to  the  1st  of  February.   1801.  | 

As  soon  as  the  King  had  received  Mr.  Pitt's  letter,  of  which  we 
have  given  an  extract  above,  he  addressed  the  following  to  Mr. 
Addington : — 

•Queen's  Ihmse,  Feb.  Ut,  1801. 

*  The  King  has  received  this  morning  the  expected  paper  from  Mr. 
Pttt.  lie  is  desirous  of  returning  nn  answer  to  it  in  the  course  of  the 
duy,  as  he  cannot  bear  to  keep  a.  man  whom  lie  both  loves  and  respects 
under  a  most  unpicnsant  state  of  suspense,  when,  on  the  real  matter  of 
the  communication,  his  Majesty's  opinion  is  most  completely  and  unal- 
terably furmed.  He  therefore  is  desirous  of  seeing  Mr.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  this  forenoon  as  early  as  Mr.  Arldin^on's  attendance 
at  divine  worship  may  be  over,  and  that  he  will  then  come  here  in  his 
wnlkini^  (lre»8,  &»  the  King  would  wish  to  have  his  safe  opinion  as  to  the 
mode  of  conveying  sentiments  that  certainly  will  be  atl'ecliunate,  though  ' 

the  determination  cannol  be  pleasing ;  but  these  arc  meant  to  be  so 
couched  us  to  stove  off  the  evil,  though  without  encouraging  the 
smallest  hope  of  ever  giving  way,  where  conscience  and  every  duty  to 
llie  country  point  out  the  culpability  that  must  attend  the  King's  de- 
jutrting  from  what  he  feels  to  be  his  religious  and  civil  duty, 
—vol.  i.  pp.  288-9.  *Geoiigb  R.* 

This  letter,  be  it  observed,  must  have  been  the  suggestion  of  tlic 
King's  own  head  and  heart.  He  had  now  no  advisor  whatsoever. 
On  (he  same  day  his  Majesty  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt  tbe  letter  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  PhillpotUi  in  tbe  tame  style  of  personal  alfet^n 

*  We  CAiinot  ill  tills  awrnl  s^aion  of  Tamine  refratn  from  cx|irM«ing  5i)me  onxtc-ty 
abimt  llif  Rifiimn  C^thulic  cterif;^^  a  clau  vf  jienoiis  wlicwe  jNtrticiilor  caM  we  liare 
never  )ieard  mciiliuiieil,  but  whuH  dUtreu  we  )]nnui»e  Qiiitt  be  rvty  great.  Tlisir 
aituatiiiii  li  {M>ciitiai- — thej  «re  aupjmrted  iiolrly  t*j  theJr  people,  aiid,  wlicii  llu!  {Wupln 
are  at^rviiiii:,  iIip  print,  ihoiiifb  |M-rliau8  lh«  last  to  itarve,  must  starve  at  but.  Tho 
estui) limbed  clfir^y  nri*,  wv  know.sufTeriD^  gripvuiuly  uuilcr  liutli  tltt-ir  uwtii  lotus  ami 
tbeir  unbounded  cbaiiiy  ;  but  trnnc  uf  diem  bsvc  itl<;be»,  ni.-iny.  ue  lu>iic,  iiiK  receive 
Mine  puiUoii  at  leait  of  ttteir  tent-cbargi'M,  and  not  a  few  of  lb«m  luire  allliicnt  cou- 
(teKiduJ.  Tliey,  at  least,  coii  bardly  l<c  mliii-ed  (o  ucluni  slorvatiuii  -,  but  we  fear  tluil 
many  of  the  prxit  prie»tt  mutt  l>e  in  a  deplirralilr  itate  :  ibey  caitnitt  woric — tbrjr  cattnut 
beg — their  inftTMl,  if  lltity  kavti  on'',  tbey  arv,  we  Itave  im  doubt,  as  willing  lu  ibmr 
l-^'ulftlant  I>r<tlii-eii  lo  •lure.  We  bojie  tbe  G-ivtrntmtit  have  inquired  into  their  cim- 
ditioii,  and,  if  it  bpa»  we  siii]>ecl,»ijme  »|j«cial  meaiH  tliould  lie  op«?iily  l;iVpn  of  .ifTordini; 
theni  relief.  Tbe  ramiiir  wuiild  indeed  be,  u  all  Uud's  viailutHHM  tiUimatdy  are,  a. 
bleniiig^,  ifitalioultl  iacililttt*  tbi*  great)  tbU  «»^  o|>euiiig  to  Ui«  legeneroUoti  of  Irvlaud. 
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towards  his  minister,  but  of  unshaKen  adherence  to  his  public 
duly.  To  this  Mr.  Pitt  replies  on  the  3rd,  holding  bis  fi»rnicr 
ground,  and  somewhat  more  expliciily  urjjing  the  expediency  of 
his  Majesty's  making  as  soon  as  possible  a  new  ministerial 
anangement ;  to  wliich  the  King,  in  his  answer  of  the  5tli  of 
February,  though  still  in  terms  of  great  personal  regard,  unhesitat- 
ingly assents.  From  the  1st  to  the  5th  Addiiiglon  was  unsuc- 
cessfully employed  in  endeavouring  lo  reconcile  these  contradic* 
tory  opinions.  It  seems  however  clear  from  the  expressions  of 
the  King's  note  to  Addington  of  the  1st.  that  he  had  even  then 
begun  to  look  to  him  as  his  future  adviser,  and  on  the  dispatch  of 
the  King's  final  let'er  lo  Mr.  Pitt  of  the  5th,  Addington  tormnlly 
accepted  the  dutv  of  forming  a  new  administration.  There  is  no 
documentary  evidence  as  lo  the  special  motives  that  may  have 
prompted  Addington  to  undertake  this  important  task,  but  we 
may  safely  conclude  ihcy  were  his  duty  lo  the  King,  with  whom, 
so  suddenlv  placed  in  such  dilTicult  circumstances,  he  had  been 
thus  accidentally  brought  into  communication — his  own  sympathy 
with  his  Majesty's  views,  and  Mr.  I'itl's  concurring  advice  and 
persuasion — all  conspiring  wiih  something  of  ihnt  personal  ambi- 
tion common  to  all  public  men,  and  of  lh.it  happy  confidence 
'  in  himseifand  his  fortune^  which  was  a  marked  feature  of  Acl- 
dington's  sanguine  character. 

The  King  assisted  warmly  and  usefully  in  the  new  arrange- 
ments. We  extract  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  his 
communicaliuns  to  the  embryo  minister: — 

*  Queen's  House.  Feb.  5th,  ISOI  (at  night). 
*  I  shall  go  lo  AViiiikor  early  in  the  morning.  I  slmll  leave  this  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Speaker,  wishing  to  apprise  hini  ihHt  in  cuntcqiicnce  of  his 
suggestion  I  have  spuken  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  Kntl  8(ieticer  ;  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  [Weslmorcland]  being  confiDed, 
I  could  nut  see  liini.  Tlie  funner  seemed  much  HftVctcd,  and  consider- 
ubly  afraid  ;  the  sceoiid  vciy  honourable  and  explicit  as  to  his  readiness 
to  support  and  to  hold  oflice  ;  Che  thinl,  as  wus  supposed,  vL-ry  niuderatc 
in  his  language,  but  determined  to  retire,  if  Mr.  Piit,  on  the  ground  uf 
the  difference,  should  give  up  his  cniplu\meiit.  I  have  been  desirous 
of  staling  the  complexion  of  each,  as  thinking  that  mure  inteili{|^d>lc  than 
attempting  lo  stale  their  language.* — vol.  i.  pp.  294-5. 

In  ihe  following  our  readers  will  ol>serve  his  Majesty *b  courtesy 
towards  L*)rd  Grenville,  coupled  with  the  important  statement, 
that  had  the  retiring  ministers  dcih  fairly  and  candidly  by  the 
King  in  the  outset,  the  schism  might  perhaps  Lave  been  averted. 

*  Windsor,  Feb.  7th,  1801. 
*Jii8t  na  I  was  going  to  dinner  I  received  the  box  containing  Mr. 
Speaker's  letter,  and  the  two  notes  I  had  communicated  lo  him.     I  am 
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pleascti  with  finiling  thul  lie  was  yeslenUy  with  the  Lonl  Chancellor 
and  the  Duke  of  Purtlaiul,  nnd  that  tlie  reruU  of  their  Iniiguagu  was 
»atisfactor)\  and  that  be  is  pleased  with  the  language  of  those  with  whom 
he  has  as  yet  had  uccasiou  to  cgtiver&e. 

'  1  was  rather  surprised,  before  I  left  town  yesterday  luoruing.  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  Lord  Grciivillc,  which  shows  tlmt  Mr.  Pitt  huit  already 
mentioned  his  intention  ti)  retire.  I  forward  it  to  Mr.  Spealtcr,  ns  wcill 
as  those  I  have  received  this  morning  from  the  Earl  of  Camden,  and  from 
Mr.  Secretary  Dundiis.  Lord  Grenville*8  is  so  very  haudsonie  that  I 
instantly  answered  it ;  hwt  thought  it  right  to  remark,  as  my  line  was 
dictated  by  a  sense  of  religion  and  noltticHl  duty,  thut^euho  propoxed  the 
unfortunate  snhjecl  nf  disunion  coind  only  pleaii  expediency  as  iKe  plea 
of  their  conduct ;  that  I  was  certiiin  iffheif  hadoftenlt/,  in  t/if  be ff inning y 
atatffi  Uifiir  opi/iio/is  to  me^  I  should  have  Ijecn  able  to  avert  it  entirely: 
to  Mr.  Duiidaa  I  more  fully  stated  tlita,  a»  he  had  been  apprised  of  my 
■cntimenls  when  corresponding  with  the  Earl  uf  Westmoreland,  then 
Lord  Lieutennut  of  Ireland,  as  also  on  the  occasion  of  the  schism  with 
Lord  Filzwilliara.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  297-8. 

Mr.  Abbot,  afterwards  Speaker  and  Lord  Colchealer,  was 
selected  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  certainly  no  better  appoint- 
ment cnuUl  be  made  ;  but  Mr.  Abbot  happened  to  holtl  <me  of 
ibe  profitable  law  sinecures  (since  abolished),  Clerk  of  the  Rules 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Hencb.  The  Knig'  saw  the  inronsistenoy 
of  this  (iHice  with  the  higher  one  for  which  Air.  Abbot  was  des- 
tined ;  but  his  kindness  was  reluctant  to  e^vpogc  Mr.  Abbot  U\ 
the  resignation  of  a  permanent  provision  for  a  precarious  political 
place,  and  he  condes<;cnded  to  suggest  a  mode  of  compensating; 
Mr.  Abbot,  which,  thougli  a  political  puritan  cannot  approve, 
will,  we  are  satisfied,  do  the  jrood-natured  Monaiib  (who  hit  the 
blot,  and  therefore  felt  himself  interested  in  finding  an  alterna- 
tive) no  injury  in  the  opinion  of  )>osterily. 

*  Queen's  House,  Feb.  U\\\,  1801. 

*  As  it  is  my  Inclination  not  la  have  a  thought  thnt  can  tend  to  the 
assistance  of  the  administration  now  forming  and  delay  comuiLLuicatiiig 
it  to  Mr.  Addinujtou,  as  I  mean  to  have  his  atfection  as  well  as  his  zeal, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  this  morning,  that  Mr.  Abbot  would  stand  much 
more  creditably  as  Secretary  of  Stalcfor  Irehnid,  if  he  were  to  relinquish 
liis  employment  in  the  Cjurt  of  King's  Bench.  Should  Mr.  Addington 
see  it  in  the  same  light,  I  should  think  a  message  from  him  lu  Lord 
Kenyan  would  easily  gain  that  lord's  consent  to  some  creditable  man 
being  allowed  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Abbot  for  that  employment.  If  I 
am  not  right  on  tins  occasion,  I  desire  the  matter  may  re»t  here.' 

This,  however,  couEd  not  be  so  managed,  as  wc  learn  from  the 
following  letter  from  Abbot  to  Addington: — 

*  Feb.  16th,  I80L 
'In  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  wishes,  I  have  arranged  everything 
for  the   entire  and  absolute  rcsignaliou  of  my  ofiicc  in  the  Comt  of 
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King's  Bench,  previouBly  to  my  receiving  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  Ireland.  To-morrow  I  expect  to  be  divested  of  my  law  office;  and 
as  I  shall,  hy  that  act,  relinquisli  the  whole  of  my  independence  for 
life— 80  far  aa  fortune  can  constitute  that — I  cannot  give  a  fuller  proof 
of  my  entire  reliance  on  your  friendship,  and  upon  his  MajcBty's  gra- 
cious disposition.* — vol.  i.  p.  313. 

The  prosperous  career  of  this  eminent  person  was  an  ample 
reward  for  the  risk  and  sacrifice  which  the  suggestion  of  the 
King  then  imposed  upon  him. 

While  these  affairs  were  in  progress  the  King  fell  ill.  On  the 
1 4th  February  it  was  publicly  known  that  be  bad  a  severe  cold — 
which,  however,  did  not  interrupt  either  bis  attention  to  business 
or  to  incidental  circumstances.  Lord  St.  Vincent  bad  just  been 
named  by  Addington  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
anniversary  of  his  great  victory  was  graciously  remembered  by 
the  King,  and  dexterously  applied  to  help  bis  minister's  arrange- 
ments : — 

*  Queen's  House,  Feb.  14th,  1801. 

*  This  is  to  acquaint  Mr.  Addington  that  the  severity  of  the  weather 
has  engaged  us  all  to  remain  in  town  :  therefore,  if  there  is  anything 
required  of  me,  he  will  know  where  to  send.  This  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  £arl  of  St.  Vincent's  victory.  /  should  think  it  would  flatter 
him  much  if  Mr.  Addington  would  desire  him  to  call  on  me.  Any 
hour  this  forenoon  will  be  perfectly  convenient,  as  I  shall  not  stir  from 
home.*— vol.  i.  p.  306. 

On  the  16ih  the  public  was  informed  that  the  'cold'  had 
grown  to  'fever.'  On  that  day,  however,  bis  Majesty's  note  to 
Addington  exhibits  nothing  like  derangement: — 

'  Queen's  House,  Feb.  16th,  1801. 

'  The  real  care  I  am  taking — for  I  have  not  been  down  stairs  this 
day — with  James's  Powder,  which  Dr.  Giahorne  advisefl,  certainly  is 
rcniovinj^  my  cold.  If  not  inconvenient  to  Mr.  Addington,  I  shall  be 
very  desirous  of  seeing  him  at  twelve  to-morrow;  and  though  he  may 
have  much  to  communicate,  I  shall  not  be  without  infotmation  for  him, 
which  I  think  will  give  him  confidence  and  pleasure.* — vol.  i.  p.  308. 

The  incident  told  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  the  King's 
having  in  church,  on  Sunday  the  Stk  of  February,  exhibited  some 
mental  excitement  by  the  loud  and  vehement  manner  in  which  be 
repeated  the  response  in  the  Venite — *  Forty  years  long  was  I 
troubled  tmth  this  generation,  and  said  that  it  is  a  people  who  do 
err  in  their  hearts,  for  they  have  not  known  my  ways'— may  per- 
haps bo  referred  to  Thursday  the  13ih,  when  there  was  church 
service  on  account  of  a  general  fast.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  conflict  between  his  affection  and  respect  for  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  his  own  conscientious  views  of  his  religious  and  constitu- 
tional 
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ttonnl  (tulicSj  was  the  ininiPtliAtc  cause  of  a  tlernnjjemrnt  of  mind, 
whicit  suspcndetl  the  To)al  functions  for  about  three  weeks. 

AdJinglon  had  resigned  the  chair  on  ihe  lOlh  of  Fcbruar)',his 
successor  was  elected  on  the  1  \l\\,  and  he  vaailcd  tiis  seal  on  ihc 
lOih;  but  the  King  not  being  then  in  a  condition  to  receive  Mr. 
Pitt's  resignation,  Adilington  was  re-elected)  and  took  \i\»  seat  on 
ihe  2-lth  as  a  private  member: — 

*  And  it  would  have  been  (]i(Bcu1t  perhaps  accurately  to  answer  the 
question,  Who  Is  now  Prime  Minister?  Mr,  Pitt  snH  Kis  fncn<ls  con- 
tiniR'd  to  perfurm  the  necessary  routine  duties  of  their  offices,  and  Mr- 
Add  ingtun  held  constant  coDimunication  with  the  palace,  where,  as  Mr. 
Ad(>l|)hu8  has  corrtctlv  stated  in  a  note  to  the  seventh  volume  of  liis 
History,  by  suggesting  the  simple  remedy  of  a  pillow  fdlcd  with  hops, 
to  promote  sleep,  lie  conlrilmted,  as  was  supposed,  matcriuliy,  to  the 
restoration  of  his  Slajeaty's  health.' — vol.  i.  p.  a09. 

We  do  not  think  the  dif^nity  of  bio^apby  would  have  l>een 
unduly  compromised  by  the  author's  having  told  us  that  Adding- 
ton's  recommendation  of  the  pillow  of  hops,  couplctl  with  the 
recollection  of  his  father's  profession,  sugprsted  to  the  hostile 
pleasantry  of  Mr.  Canninj:^  (he  celebrated  nickname  of  the 
Doctor— which,  though  not  permitted  In  infringe  on  the  respect* 
ful  decorum  of  bis  son  In-law's  jiag^s,  obtained,  from  a  variety  of 
concordrinl  circumstances,  a  ]K:>pularity  and  vogue  which  is  hardly 
yet  extinct,  and  was  not  without  some  cfFccl  in  lowering  the 
minister  in  the  giddy  (perhaps  even  the  aristocratic)  prejudices 
of  the  public* 

During  this  strange  interregnum,  while  Addlngton's  position 
was  very  awkward,  that  of  the  country  became  alarming,  and  the 
condititm  of  the  King  excited  general  sympathy.  This  iniluced 
Mr.  Pitt's  personal  friends  (Dundas,  Canning,  &c.)  to  press  him 
to  rut  the  knot  of  all  these  difficulties  by  revoking  his  resignation, 
and  offering  to  resume — or  in  fact  continue  to  hold  his  ofTice — 
p05l])oning,  siue  lUcy  the  Catholic  question: — 

*  For  a  lime  (says  Abbot's  Diary)  Mr.  Pitt  gave  way  to  their  in- 
stances, and  autlinfiiicd  a  niessngc  to  the  Bukc  of  Portland,  that  if  it 
should  be  the  King's  earnest  wish,  and  also  Mr.  Addington's  earnest 
wish,  to  have  the  former  administration  restored,  he  was  prcpiired  to 
discuss  the  clrcumstrinces.  To  this  Mr.  Addington  answered,  that  it 
never  was  his  wish  to  quit  liis  former  situation;  that  the  late  nnuisters 
had  dcchircd  their  own  irrerocaUe  dctermi/uition  to  resign,  and  they 
had  advised  his  accepting  the  Government  as  the  only  thing  that  could 
stand  between  the  Crown  and  ruin ;  «nd  that  even  now  his  own  personal 

*  Tliv  Di>Aii'a  ritictnca  reinin<li  us  of  ViilU.iie*t  renuuk.  on  llif  omiuion  of  llie  naxnv 
of  .Snirrvil  from  Madame  de  Mainieiion'i  epitaph :— '  C«  nom  u'cit  ^  BviliaMitil  [  cl 
I'omiflsioii  lie  lert  qui  fuirc  iwiuer  qn'il  p«ut  I'clie.' 
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wish  would  be,  to  be  restored  to  his  family,  and  give  them  back  the 
power  they  had  resigned,  if  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  their  own 
honour  and  the  King's  desire.  That  they  might  open  the  matter  to  the 
King  if  they  pleased,  but  he  would  not  propose  it ;  and  he  trusted  they 
would  think  fit  previously  to  consult  the  King's  physicians  as  to  the 
effect  such  a  proposition  might  have  upon  his  Majesty  in  his  present 
state  of  health.  Hr.  Pitt  at  length  said  he  thought  the  project  utterly 
improper,  and  that  he  would  hold  no  intercourse  with  those  who  would 
not  concur  in  a  strenuous  support  of  the  new  administration ;  nor  should 
he  think  those  persons  friends  to  himself  who  croaked  about  their  ioata*' 
bility.'— vol.  i.  pp.  335-6. 

This  is,  wc  are  satisfied,  a  true  summary  of  the  case,  of  which 
there  are  some  details  in  these  pages,  but  more  in  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's.  Pitt,  beyond  all  doubt,  under  the  importunity  of  Dundas 
and  Canning  and  his  own  sincere  affliction  for  the  pain  he  had 
given  the  King,  had  agreed  to  go  on.  *  never  stirring '  the  Catho- 
lic question — and  wrote  to  the  King  '  a  dutiful,  bumble,  and  con- 
trite letter'  to  that  effect — Malm.  Cor,,  iv.  31 ;  but  Addington 
feeling,  not  unreasonably,  a  strong  personal  reluctance  to  appear 
in  so  humiliating  a  position,  and  confirmed,  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  (though  there  are  no  traces  of  it  in  these  volumes),  by 
the  secret  wishes  of  the  King,  would  not  submit  thus  to  sacrifice 
and  indeed  stultify  himself.  Of  this  Pitt  was  too  just  and  too 
honourable  to  complain,  but  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  afforded 
the  mischief-makers  future  opportunities  of  impairing  his  cor- 
diality towards  Addington.  Let  us  not  expect  even  the  greatest 
men  to  be  exempt  from  the  foibles  of  humanity,  and  let  us  fairly 
admit  that  the  amour  propre  of  both  Pitt  and  Addington  must 
have  been  called  into  somewhat  like  hostile  action  on  this  and 
several  subsequent  occasions,  and  ought  to  be  taken  into  more 
serious  account  than  friendly  biographers  can  bring  themselves 
to  see,  or  at  least  to  allow. 

As  yet,  however,  and  for  long  after,  all  was  smooth  and  fair. 
Pitt  effectually  helped  Addington  to  compose  his  ministry,  and 
induced  his  brother.  Lord  Chatham,  and  a  majority  of  the  former 
cabinet  to  join  the  new  one.  But  there  was  one  circumstance  in 
the  aspect  of  this  administration  that  derogated  somewhat  from  its 
weight,  and  afforded  a  fruitful  theme  to  its  adversaries.  Adding- 
ton's  own  connexions  had  a  share  in  the  secondary  offices  to  which 
their  standing  as  public  men  hardly  entitled  them.  Mr.  Bra^e, 
his  brother-in-law,  then  in  his  first  Parliament,  was  raised  to  the 
Privy  Councillor's  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  His  brother, 
Mr.  Hiley  Addington,  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  His 
schoolfellow  and  intimate,  Mr.  Bond,  just  come  into  Parliament 

was 
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W.1S  a  Lord  of  the  Tre;i»ur_v.  So  aflerwaids  was  \\\%  cousin*  Mr. 
Oolding,  who  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  in  ParUamcnl  at  all. 
Mr.  Adams,  another  brother- in-law^  was  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
These  were  all  respectable  pentlemen,  whose  abilities  ivere  equal 
to  their  positions — and  we  do  not  know  that  they  at  all  exceeded 
Ihe  proportion  of  private  friends  that  every  first  minister  used,  and 
perhaps  ought,  to  have  in  bis  administration — but  they  were  as 
yet  little  known,  and  their  connexion  with  the  Premier  was  easily 
misrepresented  as  being  their  sole  merit. 

This,  with  Addinglon's  own  inferiority  to  the  great  masters  of 
debate  amongst  whom  he  stood,  gave  ample  scope  to  the  satiric 
pleasantries  of  Canning, -j-  a  strophe  of  one  of  whose  sallies,  cari- 
caturing the  style  of  tlie  Doctor  s  oratory  and  the  class  of  its 
admirers,  had  no  small  efTcct  in  its  day,  and  still  clings  to  the 
memory : — 

*  Cheer  him  when  he  liobbles  vilely, 

Brother  Bragge  and  Brotlier  Hiley  ! 

Cheer  liimi  when  his  audience  6ag, 

Brother  Hiley— Brother  Brngge !  * 
Brother  Bragge,    however,   was  a  well-informed  and  judicious 

*  Tlie  DeaJi  do»«  tiol  tnvntion  (Ilia  rehtian^ip,  hut  w«  Utid  it  itatM  in  tlif  [HiLilica- 
limit  uftlie  Aaj. 

'f  five  nleaLuiitries  of  C^anning,  tbou^ti  iiowlipre  alluilcd  to  iri  thctP  rolumei,  ui«l 
otiljr  now  lingering  in  a  f«w  foiling  meinocie*.  hoA.  so  much  iiiltuenc«  in  Addingtoo'* 
defeat,  that  we  lliiiik  it  wortli  wliile  to  yirejenre  two  or  three  apccitneni  of  tbii  kind  of 
•mull  ahot.      In  alliitimi    to  thou  ipecioui  oralinna  with  which  Addingtuii  used  tu 

captivate  Uie  count ry-gvntleinen,  Caiiiiiiig  quoted  '  I  dn  r«inembcratia|)ol[iecury 

gutli/ig  of  tlmpia  r     Oil    anollicr  occ-uiim,  whei)  Addirij^ton   wiii   loftily  enumcrat- 
iug  hii  variouf  tnuuurei  of  national  d«>t>ticf,  Canning-  ii>1fij(ct<*il,  loud  enough  tii  be 
beard, '  OA,  mott  forcHJe  FtM*  ! '  *  The  relative  meriu  of  Pitt  niid  Adilingtao,'  be  nid, 
*  might  tie  determined  by  tlie  HuU  of  TUre*  mvn-wt  .-— 
*  Hitl  ti  lo  Addiugion — 
As  London  ia  lo  PadUingtun  ! ' 
And  we  have  half  forgotten  a  French  epitajtb  wliich  cimclmled, 

' ^ = -—  Cy  f[tt 

Minitirt  par  ha»nrH  et  Afctieci/i  mntgrt  lui.' 
Mr.  Pitt  himself  would  in  jKivate  indulge  a  amile  at  hia  auccnior's  aomcwhat  yn»y 
orationa.  We  heard  very  lately  from  one  of  tlie  conipany  atill  happily  iiirvivin);,  that 
about  thia  time  Pilt,  wlio  waa  eipected  lo  a  dinner- patty,  did  not  come  in  till  Ihe  aecoiid 
courae,  *  bcj[gitjg  pardon  fur  IwinK  so  late,  (U  be  was  uLliKcd  to  hear  Addington  out ; 
and  th«  Doctor,  ynu  know,  trat-^h  with  hi*  own  korsta!^  Aa  we  arc  on  ttiMC  lijflit 
luatlen,  we  may  add  another  apecimen  of  that  quiet,  dry  humour  which  Mr.  PitI  poa- 
UH«d|  but  aeldom  indulged  in.  On  hia  '  ^tLlitional  Force  Bill,'  in  ISOj.  be  liad  a 
metiiig  of  country  gentlemen — militia  rolonela,  we  lliink — to  conaidrr  the  mcasurr. 
One  of  these  gt^ntlemen  obje<:ted  tu  a  clause  for  calling  out  the  force,  which  he  ioaisted 
•houtd  not  be  dime  ti-r^pt  m  ratt  o/aeiu<il  invaium.  Pitt  replied,  '  That  would  be  too 
lale;'  but  the  gentleman  aliU  iiisixted  on  the  case  of  actaat  inttiiioit.  Oy  and  by  ibey 
came  to  another  rlauie,  tu  rFiider  the  furce  more  diaposabk  ^  llie  same  genfleniai) 
objected  again,  and  iiuislrd  very  warmly  tW  he  never  wiiuld  coitsent  tu  its  being 
ftHt  oyl  of  England^-'  tjxrpt,  1  suppose,'  rejoined  Pitt,  '  in  can  factual  tmanofi,^ 
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man,  who  ajHike  with  considerable  weiafht;  and  wc  have  heard 
that,  in  his  earlier  dny,  Bratfter  HiUy  was  remarkahlv  hvely  and 
clever;  and  he  certainly  was,  in  our  time,  a  sensible  as  well  as 
amiable  jE^enllenmn. 

But  if  Ad(lin^ton*s  muster-roll  had  l)een  even  more  liable  than 
it  really  was  to  this  objoction,  it  contained  enough  of  independent 
respectability  and  talent  to  counterbalance  any  subordinate  weak- 
ness— the  Duke  of  Portland — Mr.  Perceval — and  Lord  Liver- 
pool : — Lard  Cldon — Lord  Harrowby — Lonl  Weslmorelatid — 
Lord  Chatham — L-ord  Castlereagh — Lord  St.  Vincent  (an  able 
officer,  but  a  harsh,  rash,  and  unpopular  minister) — Lord  Ellen- 
burough — Lord  Colchester — Lortl  Bexley— -Mr.  Yorke,  and  se- 
veral others — in  short,  no  less  than  three  future  Prime  Ministers, 
and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  dislinguishe*!  members  of  subse- 
quenl  cabinets.  But  without  JPitt  nothing,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
country  or  of  Europe,  could  be  strong — an  axiom  of  which  Ad- 
dingtfin  was  never  sufticienlly  persuaded. 

Though  his  Majesty  had  between  the  10th  and  15th  of  March 
so  much  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  transact  the  technical  busiuess 
fircessary  for  the  change  of  ministers,  and  though  he  grew  gradu- 
ally better,  his  stale  was  still  precarious;  and  in  the  superlatively 
kind  and  flattering  notes  which  the  Dean  of  \orwich  produces 
from  the  King  to  Mr.  Addington  there  may,  we  think,  be  found 
some  slight  traces  of  the  royal  malady.  Some  phrases  convey  a 
degree  of  familiarity,  and  even  fondness,  which — while  they  mark 
the  King's  salisfaction  at  the,  no  doubt,  gentler  and  more  assiduous 
attentions  than  lie  had  been  accustomed  to  from  Mr.  Pitt — reveal 
also,  we  apprehend,  something  of  a  feebler  state  of  mind;  for, 
indeed,  it  was  well  known  to  those  acquainted  with  his  Majesty's 
habits  that  llie  presence  of  excitemem  might  often  be  detected 
by  somewhat  less  of  dignity,  as  well  as  of  grammatical  accuracy* 
in  his  expressions  '.—' 

*  Queen's  House,  Sunday  evening,  15tli  March,  1801. 

'The  King  cannot  find  wordu  suflicivntly  expressive  of  his  Miijeety's 
cordial  spprobation  of  the  whole  arrangements  which  his  own  Chanre/lor 
of  the  Mrehe<iurr  has  wieely,  and,  his  Majesty  chooses  to  sdd,  roost 
Correctly  recorameaded.  '  Georgb  R.* 

•Kew,  June  Hth,  1801,  half-past  seven,  a.«. 

*The  King  is  highly  gratined  at  the  repeated  mntksof  the  sensi- 
bility of  Mr.  Addinglon  »  liearl,  whicli  must  greatly  add  to  the  comfort 
of  having  placed  liim  with  bo  much  prapriely  atthehend  of  the  Treasury. 
He  trusts  their  mutual  a/Tectiun  can  only  cease  with  their  lives.' — 
Vol,  i.pp.  353,  407,  8. 

And  here — since  so  many  of  his  Majesty's  letters  have  been 
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alread}f  made  public,*  and  as  more  may  be  expected  to  follow — it 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  to  olfer  a  few  observations  on  their 
composition  and  style,  and  on  his  mode  of  transacting  business. 

The  King'  saw  his  ministers  once  a-wcek  at  levee,  when  those 
who  had  any  business  that  could  bo  transacted  verbally  went  into 
the  closet ;  and  on  any  emergency  he  was  always  accessible  ;  but 
the  g-rcaler  part  of  his  communications  with  ihcm  was  in  writing. 
The  minister  submitted  the  matter  in  the  third  person,  antl  a 
simple  form ;  as,  '  Mr.  Pitt  transmits  for  your  Majesfj/s  coii- 
sideration^'^  &c. — or  *  Mr.  Addinrfton  stibmits  for  your  Alajesty'a 
approval;'  and  the  King^  replied  invariably  (ur  nearly  so)  in  a 
similar  style:  *  The  Kitty  has  receiired' — nr,  '  The  Kinff  returns 
the  warrant^ — *  The  King  is  much  -pleased' ~-ot  '  The  King  re- 
yrets,'  and  signed,  without  any  supplementary  words, '  Georye  Ri 
or 'O.  R.' 

His  Majesty  was  verv  methodical  and  punctual  in  bis  arrange- 
ments, and  he  expected  ordinary  business  to  be  transmitted  in 
despatch'boxcs  over  nijht,  to  I>e  ready  for  his  inspection  at 
a  fixed  and  early  hour  of  the  morning.  Boxes  from  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Offices  went  almost  every  njght : — from  other  de- 
partments as  occasion  required.  Once  a-week  he  had  returns  of 
the  state  and  distribution  and  movements  of  every  ship  and  regi- 
ment of  the  navy  and  army  in  particular  forms,  which  he  examined 
and  observed  upon,  and  certain  of  them  were  retained  for  his  own 
use.  These  and  other  routine  communications  from  the  various 
departments  usually,  we  believe,  reached  the  King  on  Thursday 
morning,  because,  as  the  levee  was  on  Wednesday,  he  mio;ht  there 
receive  any  verbal  communications  explanatory  of  the  papers  that 
were  to  be  looked  at  nest  day.  He  was  very  careful  never  to 
cause  any  unnecessary  delay,  and  in  order,  we  ])resume,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  his  dcspatch-boxes  being  decayed  in  their 
transit  for  any  undue  jjurpose,  be  carefully  noted  the  /i(?ur  and 
minute  that  he  received  and  sent  them.  Business  extraordinary 
or  uf  any  immediate  interest  was  received  at  all  hours,  and  de- 
spatched with  like  regularity  and  celerity.  No  clerk  in  a  public 
ofHcc  or  banking-house  was  ever  m<irc  assiduous  or  accurate  in 
the  daily  discharge  of  his  duties  than  King  George  IH. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  until  the  total  loss  of  his  sight, 
the  King  bad  no  private  secretary,  nor  any  help  of  that  kind,  in 
the  transaction  of  the  variety  of  affairs  that  poured  in  upon  him 

•  Particularly  llie  collection  ill  Mr.  Twi»'i  vwy  valuable  und  vfry  entrrtainin; 
worV.  Mauv  uf  tliiwc  Icttcru,  and  »ome  of  Mr.  Twiw**  remarks,  confltm  oar  obwr- 
TAttuDs  oil  Itie  Klylo  (if  Ilia  Majesty't  corte*^bd«iic«.  Tlie  iiiinib«r  uf  ttie  King'* 
letters  publiiliBH  by  Mr.  Twin  are  about  tiiirtj — thoie  by  Ur.  Pellew  about  forty-lira. 
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from  all  tleparlments.  and  which  nothing  but  a  uonilorful  memory 
and  an  extensive  and  minute  acquaintance  with  all  the  business 
and  inlercsls  of  the  country  could  have  enabled  him  to  get 
through.  His  letters  to  his  ministers  were  always  written  cur- 
rente  calamo — often  on  the  spur  of  important  occasions — wiiliout 
draft  or  copy — and  st.'em  never  to  have  been  read  over ;  at  least 
erasures  or  corrections  are  very  rare  in  any  that  we  have  seen  ;  so 
that  a  word  is  mn  unfroqucntly  omilietl,  and  the  j^rammalical 
construction  of  the  sentences  is  not  always  regiilar ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  thought  that  !iis  writings  seem  often  to  partake  of  ihni 
hurry  of  mnnner  which  at  all  times  marked  his  conversation,  and 
which  was  so  lonjj  the  vultjar  and  ignorant  measure  that  satirists 
and  libellers  look  of  his  Majesty's  intellect.  We  believe  that 
every  man's  correspondence  is  liable  to  be  affectetl  in  these  j«ir- 
ticulars  by  the  emotions  of  his  mind,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Kin;r.  ever  after  his  great  illness  in  I78U,  and  perhaps  before, 
was  influenced  by  accidental  disturbances  (whether  agreeable  or 
otherwise)  even  when  there  was  no  derangement  whats<>ever  of 
the  understanding.  Lord  Brougham,  who  had  obtained  by  the 
inspection  of  the  King's  correspondence  with  Lord  North  a  close 
insight  int4>  an  important  portion  of  the  King's  life,  gives  the  fol- 
lowingr  able  sketch  of  his  discharge  of — if  we  may  so  call  them — 
his  official  duties : — 

*  He  rnudf  himself  thoroughly  master  of  all  the  ordinary  details  of 
busineEs;  in^onuich  that  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  has  nscribcd  to  him  a  mtirc 
thurouglt  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  eacli  several  departntent  in  the 
Mate  tlmn  any  other  man  ever  posyesscd ;  and  this  is  the  testimony  of 
one  both  ftingularly  accurate  in  ttutiiig  facts,  and  eminently  qualified 
to  form  such  a  cumpnrativc  estimate  by  his  own  intimate  acquaintance 
with  oiBcial  dctaiU. 

*  The  correspondence  which  the  King  carried  on  with  his  confidential 
BCivants  during  the  ten  most  critical  years  of  his  life  lies  before  us,  and 
it  proves  that  his  attcnliuu  wns  ever  awake  tu  all  tlie  occurrences  of  the 
government.  Not  a  vtep  was  taken  in  foreign,  colonial,  or  domestic 
affairs,  that  he  did  not  form  his  upltiiun  upon  it,  and  exercise  hi^  influ* 
ence  over  it.  The  instructions  to  ambassadurs,  the  orders  to  governors, 
the  movements  of  forces  down  to  the  marching  of  a  single  buttaliou  in 
the  districts  of  this  country,  the  appointments  to  all  ullices  in  church  aud 
slate,  not  only  the  giving  away  of  judge»tiii>»,  hitthoprics,  regiments,  but 
the  fcubordinutc  promotions,  luy  and  clerical ;  all  these  furm  the  topics  of 
his  letters  ;  on  all  his  opinion  is  pronounced  decisively;  on  all  his  will 
is  declared  peremptorily.  In  one  letter  he  decides  the  appointment  of  a 
Scotch  imistic  judge;  in  another  the  march  of  a  troop  frum  Bucking- 
humslitre  nito  Yurkfaliire;  in  a  third  the  nomination  to  the  Deanery  of 
Worcester ;  in  a  fourth  he  says  ihat,  "  if  Adam,  the  architect,  succeeds 
Worslty  at  the  Board  of  Works,  he  shall  think  Chambers  ill  used."  '  • 

*  Ui&iurical  gketcbce,  Srriet  I.,  iv\,  i.  {)}\\  13-lG;,  Knigfifi  H'ltkly  fvlnmr^  Np.  93. 
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All  tills  is  perfectly  true  as  lo  George  lll.'s  intimate  know- 
ledge of.  and  scrupulous  attention  to,  the  details  of  business,  and 
docs  credit  to  the  candour  of  Lord  Brougham,  who  could  have  nu 
personal  iireilileciion  for  the  good  old  Tory  King;  and  we  are 
tempted  to  confirm  Lord  Brougham's  statement  and  to  do 
additional  justice  to  his  Majesty^  by  inserting  two  short  specimens 
of  his  corresjwndence  wijich  will,  we  think,  fully  justify  the 
preceding  observations.  They  both  relate  lo  the  celebrated  Bir- 
mingham Hiots — ^which,  it  will  1^  remembered,  were  cau8e<l  by 
Dr.  Priestley  and  some  other  agitators  insulting  the  loyal  inhabit- 
ants with  an  ostentatious  celebration  in  honour  of  the  French 
Revolution  on  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  B.istilie.  The 
people  were  in  those  days  not  accustomcil  to  such  dcraocratical 
orgies  ;  and  they  rose  and  destroyed  Priestley's  meeting-bouse 
and  residence,  as  well  ns  those  of  some  of  tiis  asst^ciates.  'Jhe 
King  heard  of  this  disturbance  ;  and  though  he  could  not  regret 
the  feeling  of  loyalty  that  misled  the  populace  intp  these  ex- 
cesses, he  felt  that  liis  first  duly  was  lo  preserve  the  pul)lic  peace 
and  the  lives  and  properties  of  even  seditious  individunis.  lie 
accordingly  writes  on  the  spur  of  the  momcni  the  following  note 
to  the  Secretary  of  Slate— loose  enough  as  to  style,  but  in  n  wise 
and  constitutional  spirit: — 

'Windsor,  I6th  July,  1191, 
'2S  niin.  \\ml  *!  v.u. 

'The  sending  orders  for  three  troops  of  the  15ih  Kcgiment  of  Ura- 
gouns  to  march  towards  Birminghum  tu  restore  order,  if  the  civil 
niagistrHtes  linTe  not  been  uble,  is  incumbent  on  Government.  Tliough 
I  cannot  liut  fed  better  pleased  tlmt  Priestley  is  the  suifcrcr  fur  the 
doctrines  he  snd  Ins  party  have  instilled,  and  lhs.t  the  {>eople  sec  tbcm 
hi  their  true  light,  yet  I  carmot  approve  tlicir  having  cmplovcd  such 
atrocious  means  of  showing  their  discontent.  G.  K.' 

The  next  note  refers  to  a  criminal  case  arising  out  of  the  same 
disturbances.  Wdliam  Hands  had  been  eapilally  convicted  of 
helping  to  destroy  one  of  the  obnoxious  houses.  Sir  Robert  Lawlcy, 
member  for  the  county,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  endeavour- 
ing to  suppress  the  riots,  had  doubts  of  his  guilt,  and  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  examine  the  case  ;  and  he  found  that  one  Hen'ey, 
a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  who  saw  Hands  pulling  up  the  floor  of 
a  house,  would  have  added,  if  be  had  been  asked»  ihat  he  did  so 
only  for  the  purpose  of  extricating  some  drunken  men  who  were 
in  danger  of  suffocation  in  the  cellar  below.  This,  authenticated 
on  oath,  was  represented  to  the  King,  and  he  instantly  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  Stale  : — 

'  Wcymoutli,  22nd  September,  1191. 

'  The  informations  on  oath  of  Wdlinm  Hands  having  broken  up  the 
iloor  of  Mr,  Kv)aiid*8  house  with  a  view  to  prevent  some  drunken  men 
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from  being  suffocated  in  the  cellar — seem  so  clear  that  I  cannot  but 
coincide  willi  the  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  extending  that  mercy  to 
him  which  he  undoubtedly  would  have  received  at  his  trial  had  Hervey'a 
evidence  been  given  on  ihe  points  now  8o  projKrly  stated.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable ho«r  any  one  posseftsed  of  so  favourable  a  circumstance  should 
not  have  voluntarily  produced  it,  even  though  not  called  upon  by  the 
Judge  at  the  time.  I  trust  no  time  will  lie  loat  in  transmitting  to  Sir 
Robert  Lawley  a  decision  which  must  give  him  euch  reaaonable  pleasure. 

*G.  R.' 

There  are,  wr  have  reason  to  believe,  many  hundreds  of 
sinnilar  notes  in  existence  relating  to  all  the  transactions,  great 
and  small,,  of  bis  ^tnjesly'»  long  and  most  eveniful  reign, 
which,  if  they  could  be  collected  and  published,  would  form  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  important,  and,  for  the  writer,  mosl 
honourable  register  of  facts  and  opinions  that  ever  issued  from 
the  press.  Rut — with  all  our  affection  and  reverence  for  his 
Majesty's  memory  and  our  respect  for  his  administrative  abilities 
— we  think  that  his  letters  pivc  at  first  sight  the  idea  of  a  more 
active  influence  and  independent,  decision  on  the  substance  of 
busines*  than  in  reality  bis  Majesty  was  accustomed  to  exercise. 
When  closely  examined,  and,  above  all,  when  compared  with  the 
ministerial  proposal  to  which  be  replies,  there  wilt,  we  ibinkj  often 
be  detected  something  of  that  dexterous  art  under  which,  in  a 
representative  monarchy,  the  royal  dipnity  must  affect  to  do 
of  his  own  viere  motion  (to  use  the  old  legal  formula)  what 
is  in  fact  the  suggestion,  and  sometimes  an  unpalatable  one, 
of  the  minister.  In  fact,  we  believe  that—although  Geor^ 
III,  had  the  reputation  of  being  characteristically  obstinate,  and 
was,  we  know,  immovably  firm  on  any  great  point  of  conscience 
or  constitutional  principle — be  was  in  everything  else  complying 
and  manageable  to  a  remarkable  deg^ree  : — insomuch  that  by  those 
who  <lid  not  appreciate  the  diflficullies  and,  we  will  add,  the 
duties  imposed  upiin  him  by  political  vicissitudes,  be  was  on 
many  occ^isions  accused  of  exbibitmg  artifice  and  insincerity — 
from  which  wc  believe  lie  was  naturally,  and  in  all  his  private 
relations,  as  exempt  as  any  man  that  ever  lived  ;  but  be  himself 
knew  and  felt  so  perfectly  the  subtle  distinction  between  reiffiiinff 
and  governing,  that  he  took  uncommon  pains  tlial  no  one  else 
should  perceive  it. 

From  these,  we  trust  not  unbecoming  or  inappropriate  obser- 
vations on  a  subject  which  forms  a  prominent  fcoture  of  these 
volumes,  we  return  to  the  series  of  correspondence  which,  we 
think,  will  exemplify  what  we  have  just  said.  The  two  following 
notes,  written  on  ihe  same  day,  seem  to  indicate,  by  the  peculiarity 
of  their  style,  the  increased  excitement  produced  by  the  news  of 
the  victories  in  Egypt  :^ 

'Kew, 
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'Kew,  19tli  May,  1801. 

*  The  King  cannot  but  favourably  receive  Aw  Chftiicellor  of  the  Ex-" 
chetiucr'a  proposnl  of  a  barony  for  Lady  Abercromby,  and  a  pciitfiori  of 
200(»r  per  annum,  and  the  title  to  be  Baroness  Abercromby  of  Aboukir» 
and  the  more  lo  as  the  application  is  made  on  the  Queen's  birthday, 
and  the  note  in  answer  wrote  in  the  King^a  library,  he  having  returned 
to  his  own  house,  where  he  hopea  to  receive  Mr.  Addington  ty-murrow, 

Gbokoe  R,' 

*  Kew^  I9th  May,  1801,  53  minutes  past  5  p.m. 
'  My  dear  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

*  I  cannot  bear  you  should  have  any  reluctance  in  writing  a  second 
time  when  yoiir  proposal  is  so  well  grounded.  I  desire  the  vacancy 
in  the  Order  of  the  Bath  may  be  (his  evening  notitied  to  be  filled  up 
by  General  Hutchinson,  and  the  ensigns  of  it  in  consequence  sent  this 
evening  to  Egypt.  Gbquge  R/ 

But  as  snon  as  the  King  bad  escaped  from  the  immediate 
pressure  and  excitement  of  business  to  the  quiet  of  Weymouth,  wc 
find  him  resuming  bis  usual  style;  and  the  following  note  is  a 
striking  proof  of  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  state  of  his  own 
mind  and  malady  : — 

*  Weymouth,  July  8th,  1801. 

*  The  King  received  Mr.  Addingtou'a  box  tliis  morning  ;  but  the  key 
fiaviug  broken  in  opening  that  of  ihe  War  Office  yesterday,  he  has  sent 
fur  a  new  one  to  Davis  at  Windsor,  which  cannot,  at  soonest,  arrive 
before  lu-murrow,  when  his  Majesty  will  answer  its  contents. 

'He  is  certain  Mr.  Addington  wiil  be  pleased  at  hearing  all  the 
family  here  are  now  weU.  The  King  finds  his  sleep  now  perfect,  but 
that  it  is  necci-sary  to  avoid  any  hurry :  even  the  event  of  the  breaking 
the  key  gave  more  uneasineu  than  it  ought,  George  R.' 

The  King,  as  wo  have  seen,  and  as  Lord  Brougbnui  and  Mr. 
Twiss  have  observed,  frequently  attendcfl  to  details  oonncctctl  with 
matters  submitted  to  him.  which  had  escaped  bis  Ministers:  for 
instance,  when  about  this  lime  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
prepared  a  general  ihanksgrinng  for  the  abundant  harvest,  bis 
Majesty  writes — 

'That  he  certainly  approves  of  it,  hut  hopea  that  [as]  through  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence  the  harvest  was  bo  favourable,  every  care 
may  Ijc  taken  to  be  moderate  in  the  expenditure  of  it;  and  the  King 
wishes  to  suggest  whether,  even  in  the  prayer,  some  words  to  that  effect 
might  not  be  proper.'- — vol.  i.    p.  430. 

His  Majesty's  sufrg^estion  wns  adopted.  Before  the  King  left 
town  he  gave  Mr.  Addington  a  more  S4did  mark  of  his  '  affection  ' 
by  nssignin!^  to  him  as  a  villa  the  White  Lodge  in  Kii-bmond 
Park  (which  had  been  long  untenanted),  and  he  himself,  with 
the  Queen  and   Princesses,  condescended,  as  announced  in  tlio 
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following  good-natured  note,  to  introduce  ibe  Addington  family*  (o 
their  new  abode,  which  ibcy  occupied  for  thrcc-and-forty  years:— 

*Kcw.  June  13tb.  1801.  . 
*  The  appearance  of  the  niomiug^  makes  the  Kin<4  hope  the  evening 
will  be  dry.  He  therefore  trusts  Mr.  Addingtun  will  bring  his  famOv  in 
his  sociable  to  the  Loflge  in  Richmond  Park  ;  but  hope?,  nmong  the 
number^  that  the  lively  and  engaging  youngest  daughter  will  not  be 
omitted.  *G£0KGE  R.'* 

Wc  now  arrive  at  the  great  feature  of  the  Addingtoo  adminis' 
tration — the  Peace  of  Amiens — of  the  details  of  nhicb  ne  need 
say  no  more  than  that  liic  nogoiiaiiuns  uerc  conducted  with  dis- 
cretion, ability,  and  dii^nilv,  and  tiiat  the  terms  were  fully  as  i;ood 
as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  this  country  bad  a  right  to  expect. 
As  to  the  jiolicy  of  tlie  peace,  wc  cannot  add  much  to  the  pithy 
description  of  the  sagacious  old  King,  that  it  was  a  'trial'  and 
' eayterimetit/  \  It  has,  however,  been  generally  admitted,  that  in 
the  then  state  of  Eni*;1and  nn<.l  of  Rurupe  the  experiment  was 
necessary,  and  that  our  liaving  made  it  enabled  us  to  meet  the  in- 
evitable renewal  iff  the  strujjgle  with  increased  means  of  exertion 
and  a  greater  concurrence  of  public  opinion.  This  is  to  a  certain 
degree  true;  but  it  should  not  be,  on  the  other  baud,  forgotlea 
that  the  recognition  of  Buonaparte's  Consulate  as  a  legitimate 
sovereignly  was  a  most  important  help  and  encouragement  to  all 
his  ulterior  projects.  It  gave  his  usurpatitm — then  new,  flagrant, 
precarious,  and  even  unpopular — consistency  and  authority — the 
Trot/  ffTw  with  wliich  he  was  to  move  the  world.  Whether,  if  tbo 
jieoce  had  not  intervened,  he  might  have  not  acquired  the  same 
advantages  by  other  means  is  a  different  qupstii»n  ;  but  wc  be- 
lieve that  the  recognition  of  bis  title  was  Ijuunapartc's  chief 
object  in  the  Peace  of  Amiens;  that  obtained,  his  next  move 
was  to  drive  us  to  break  it:  for  he  well  knew  that  neither  bis 
present  dictatorship  nor  the  more  permanent  despotism  he  was 
preparing  could  co-exist  with  the  Hghl  and  spirit  of  constitutional 
liberty  jiropagaled  by  English  intercourse,  and  by  the  uncontrol- 
lable independence  and  tontagious  example  of  the  English  press. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty^  or  the  pretexts  on  which  it  was  to  be 
broken,  were  of  Hltle  imporlance  to  him.ij:    He  wanted  recognition 

— he 

*  It  bml  l«cii  rei^xrrirU  that  the  Wbilo  Lmlgr,  with  a  cmtiiitrniblt  cnclirture  of 
fnnind,  wu  li>  lie  ani^tcil  to  Mme  oue  (if  itisPiiucessei — atttl  C^imiiig  wu  nrad/  wilb 
ft  *cta|>  from  the  '  Mercliojil  of  Vriiicr :' — ' 

*  No  woiiiati  hnrt  it,  liut  aa'n/dootor 
Who  lirggM  ilie  ring' — 
an  unfair  pnmigli  jeer,  for,  a»  Pr.  Pfllcw  •.iy«,  llit  King  wulicd  to  ling  in  fiAy  AcreafiUT 
the  Doctor'!  u«e,  Biid  tie  would  accept  but  fiveurjix. 

t  Twisi'a  Liftr  of  BIdiHi,  i.  398. 

X  LiprU  MiUmabuiy  tbnught  (!r.  253)  that  Doonapirts  wu  not  pre]Mml  for  tlie 
ntjrfure  to  •doii  m  it  occurml.     Tlial  might  be  true  (tlmaigh  we  do  not  tbink  it  w«) 
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' — he  obtiined  it;  anil  with  that  as  a  solid  stepping- stone,  he  was 
enabled  to  reach  and  grasp  llie  sword  of  Charlemagne,  the  crown 
of  France,  anil  the  sceptre  of  Europe,  Bui  these  consetjucnces 
were  as  yet  in  the  womb  of  lime  :  the  only  eye  capable  of 
piercinjar  the  chaos  of  revolutionary  futurity  was  closed.  On 
the  loth  of  July,  1797.  Addington — a  late  hut  warm  admirer  of 
Afr.  Burke — was  of  those  who  bore  the  pall  at  his  funeral: 
hut  it  was  a  pall  only,  and  not  his  manlle,  that  the  prophet  left 
behind;  nor  was  even  the  legacy  of  his  parting  advice  suffi- 
ciently estimated.  In  that  last  ghmous  blaze  of  wisdom  and 
eloquence  in  which  he  deprecated  a  '  Jlcffiade  Peace,'  he  liad 
shadowed  forth  many  of  the  dangers  wbich  Uuonaparte — whose 
star  had  then  barely  appeared  on  the  horizon — was  destined  to 
realize;  and  had  clearly  foretold  that  the  system  of  military 
doinniation  and  territorial  ap:£^andizcment  pursued  by  the  Rc- 
jmblic  must  end  in  the  subjugation  of  Europe  ami  the  esta- 
blishment on  the  ruins  of  all  independent  governments  of  a  mon- 
strous usurpation,  wbich,  new  in  its  principles,  he, 

•Whose  old  experience  did  attain 
To  something  of  prophetic  strain,' 

already  designated  by  a  new  name — the  Empirh  of  France.* 

HuL  if  Addington  could  have  foreseen  all  this,  what  could  he 
have  done?  Mr.  Pin's  'voice  was  still  for  j>eace,'  though  his 
celebrated  speech  of  the  2nd  of  February,  1800,  was  a  magnifi- 
cent and  indeed  sidilime  warnmg  that  no  peace  with  Buonaparte 
could  be  lasting.  Mr.  Fox  was  still  more  pacific,  and  would  then 
have  purchased  any  peace  by  any  sacrifices ;  and  the  country,  though 
Btoul-hcarlecl  in  resistance  to  visible  danger,  was  not  disposed  to 
prosecute  the  war  on  the  prophetic  theories  even  of  him — 

■  (/tMvOToXtijy  v)^  apeffrof 

"Off  ^cr)  ru  r'  ivtra,  ru  r*  lircofizva,  Tpo  r  totra.f 

We,  therefore,  though  inclining  to  think  that  it  might  hare 
been  belter  for  the  world  if  Buonaparte  liad  not  been  thus 
recognised,   must  admit    that   Mr.   Addington    was  not   merely 


as  lu  immediate  preparation,  wit1i(Hit  aflecting  out  view  of  liia  iolfiition  to  break  lite 
jieace  on  llw  (ir»t  cxciiM. — Sec  I'rlct's  Xufoitcn  ia  CiMhtt/j  Q.  H.,  vol.  Irlii.  ]>.  IS9,* 

•  F»nT(li  Teller  oil  a  HcgiciJ©  IVace,  p.  81.  TUe  compiler  of  the  Monutcrit  i/« 
Saittte  Ht/rnw  altiibuin  to  UiiyiiAjxirte  «onielhii>K  of  Ihta  Tie*  of  the  impenat  litlc  : — 
*Je  lie  ]x>tiVAis  |ia>  Uevmir  Aoi  j  c'C'tait  uii  liirt  us£;  il  porUit  areo  lui  dn  id^ 
rc(tira,  xifon  liliv  devrait  rtrt  noativum  cvmmt  mtw  pomxtir.  Je  nVtois  pJ4  b£tiLter  dn 
l)ourU>ns:  il  falluit  circ  hpniicoup  plus  pour  m'anfMir  lur  letir  tt6iie.  Je  prii  le 
imm  (tETitprrtttr  parce  qu'il  £t»it  ]iiu9  pntnd  ct  mavts  dtjim.' 

t  *  That  ittcrod  (wr  wlioie  comprehifiiiive  view 
Tlie  pMt,  the  prctent,  and  tlie  fiiinre  knew.' 

PoPB,  Hiadj  i.  6p. 

justified. 


justified,  but  lii|;bly  commendable,  in  hastening  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  bonourable  pause. 

Thougb  Pitt's  former  colleagues,  Grennllc  and  Windham  (who 
was  still  under  the  warlike  inspiration  of  Burke),  rebemently 
censured  the  peace,  and  may  be  said  to  have  entered  into  regular 
opposition ;  and  though  Canning  and  his  select  digue  of  *ar* 
i^o^tjv  PiiiJLcs  were  verj  indignant  that  the  Doctor  should  pre' 
sume  in  cling  to  the  helm  to  the  exclusion  of  *  the  Pilot  who* — as 
they  said  and  sung  with  somewhat -of  poetical  licence — 'had 
weathered  the  storm,'  the  amicable  intercourse  between  the  Doctor 
and  the  Pilot  remained,  to  all  appearance,  unimpaired ;  Mr. 
Pitt  conlinuiug  up  to  the  close  of  1802  to  give  Addingtou  bis 
public  8Upj>urt  an<t  private  advice  on  all  the  more  important  mea- 
sures of  his  administration.  For  the  amusing  details  of  Mr. 
Canning's  serio-comic  efforts  to  disunite  them,  we  lieg  leave  to 
refer  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  *  Malmesbury  Correspondence/ 
or  to  the  rapid  summary  in  our  review  of  that  work  (vol.  Ixxr., 
p.  455).  We  must  here  restrict  ourselves  to  a  cajidid  con- 
sideration of  the  steps  and  circumstances  which  led  to  the  public 
rupture. 

In  the  execution  of  this  duty  we  confess  that  we  should  feel 
ourselves  very  much  embarrassed  if  we  loved  the  memory  of 
either  Pitt  or  Addington  belter  than  truth ;  but  as  we  do  not.  our 
task  will  be  comparatively  easy  ;  and  while  we  most  gladly  pre- 
mise that  we  find  nothing  to  impeach  the  intcgriiy,  patriotism, 
and  honour  of  either  parly,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  there 
were  faults  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  selfish  frailty  of  our  nature, 
dignified  amongst  statesmen  and  poets  as  ambition — '  the  last 
inBrmity  of  noble  mind  ' — seems  to  have  been  equally  the  incen- 
tive, and  must  be  equally  the  excuse,  of  both  for  tlicir  short  hos- 
lihty  and  inure  permanent  estrangement.* 

A  new  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  16th  Novem- 
ber, 180"2.  About  the  middle  of  October,  Pitt,  who  felt  or  fancied 
that  his  health  required  a  visit  to  Balh,  wrote  t(»  oflrr  to  spend 
on  his  way  ihilher  from  Walmer,  a  day  with  Addington  at  Kich- 
inond  Lodge. 

*  Mr.  Pitt,'  enys  tlie  Dean,  '  fulfilled  this  engagement  on  Sunday, 
October  24th»  aud  proceeded  ou  his  journey  upuii  the  following  day. 
This  fact  Mr.  Addingtou  communicated  to  Mr.  Abbol  on  the  30lh,  in 
the  following  words: — "Pitt  dined  and  slept  here  on  Sunday  in  his 
way  to  Bath.  He  hae  no  s^mplnms  of  illiieas,  and  very  slight  traces 
of  it  ill  his  looks,  and  none  whatever  in  his  nppctitc  iind  PpkTits." 

*  Th«  wbule  tculli  f-diiitot  t^  Ikiiuwii  till  wc  liave — sliall  mv  ever  liavo? — tlx  Pttt 
Biiil  ttio  Ctutnutg  pftj/iT».  We  are  iiow  Turcwl  to  ([wak  from,  u  it  were,  the  adpemiry'i 
hrjef;  but  the  Eldon  aiiil  the  Malmesburj-ptprn,  and  particularly  tli«  Utter,  are  useful 
correclivM. 

*  A  peculiar 
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*A  peculiar  gloom/  the  Dean  adds,  '  overhangs  tbii  journey,  since  it 
wns  during  his  present  visit  to  Buth  that  Mr.  Pitt  appears  to  have 
first  adopted  that  view  of  public  affairs  which  alienaicd  hiui  from  tlie 
policy  and  party  of  his  friend  and  fmicceasor,  and  placed  him  eventually 
in  the  ranks  of  opposition  by  the  side  of  hia  great  rival  uiid  constant 
opponent  Mr.  Fox.  Probably,  however,  neither  party  was  aware  at 
this  moment  even  that  the  seeds  of  disuniuu  between  them  were  sown  at 
all,  still  lees  that  they  were  so  near  the  surface/ — vol.  ii.  pp.  85,  86. 

The  Dean  here  understates  ihn  case.  Wc  know,  from  Lord 
Malinesbury*s  Diary,  what  a  long  and  laborious  inlrig-uc  Canning 
had  been  weaving  with  Lord  Malmesbury  and  others  during  all 
this  period  to  drive  Addinglon  to  resign,  or  persuade  Pitt  to 
oppose  him.  This  *  plot,'  as  Mr.  Pilt  himself  called  it,  he  did 
not,  we  think,  sufficiently  discourage,  though  he  acknowledged 
his  pledges  to  Addington,  and  stated  that  he  could  not  depart 
from  the  position  created  by  those  pledges  without  Addington's 
previous  consent.  By  degrees,  however.  Canning's  vehement  and 
Mahnesbury's  more  sober  suggestions  began  gradually  to  have 
their  effiect  on  Pill's  mind  *  and  we  can  well  excuse  him  for  a  dis- 
position to  think  that  the  hostile  spirit,  of  which  France  was  giving 
daily  instances,  might  require  the  strongest  Government  which 
could  be  formed,  and  that  of  any  such  Government  he  must  be 
the  head.  The  present  publication  throws  little  light  on  these 
transactions ;  one  gleam,  however,  reveals  an  instance  of  the  in- 
justice of  Addington's  adversaries.  The  daily  complaint  of 
Canning  and  Malmesbury  was,  that  Addington  was  too  submissive 
to  the  reiterated  a^p-essions  and  insults  of  France,  and  wanted 
spirit  and  power  to  make  any  resistance.  Now  we  have  here 
clear  evidence  that,  on  the  24lli  of  October,  Addington  received 
a  visit  from  Pitt  at  Richmond,  and  communicated  his  opinion  that 
the  conduct  of  France  would  render  it  expedient  to  delay  the 
actual  restitution  of  Mrdta  and  the  other  possessions  ceded  by  the 
Treaty  ;  that  in  this  view  Pitt  decideiUy  concurred,  and  that  he 
adhered  to  it  even  to  the  6th  or  7th  of  Novemljer — but  that  within 
two  or  three  days  after,  he  changed  his  opinion.  He  writes  to 
Addington  on  the  lOlh  of  November  from  Bath — 

*  I  own  that,  on  reflection,  I  doubt  verj*  much  the  prudence,  though 
not  at  all  the  justice,  of  risking  at  all  hazards  the  determination  of 
withholding  such  of  the  restitutions  as  have  not  yet  taken  place;  and, 
having  conceived  this  doubt,  I  feel  anxious  just  to  state  jl  to  you,  be- 
cause I  certainly  was  very  strongly  inclined  to  ihe  contrary  opinion,  both 
when  1  conversed  with  you  and  as  late  as  when  I  saw  your  brother  here 
in  his  way  to  town.' — vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

It  was  Pitt,  therefore,  and  not  Addington,  that  was  disposed  lo 
temporise,  and  even  to  yield  this  important  point.  Pitt  iu  this 
same  letter  made  an  obviously  evasive  excuse  fur  nut  coming  up 

to 
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to  attend  fk  Hoiice;  and  we  find  at  tbe  i^k  6me  iIibI  the 
clique  at  Bath  were  yttJ^u^  fain  to  show  l»  *>Milfia  tvaaiik 
AcMington  br  Dot  atlmding ;  but  still  be  jairfful  a  scncial  dk- 
positioa  to  adhere  to  hia  ofigiml  eogagcnciit.  and  was  ens 
ofiended  at  the  indiccreet  and  ■namhomcd  war  in  wfaich  Cannmy 
endeaTomcd  to  impiicale  him  in  the  iotripie  apaimt  AiMia^Uai 

This  is  the  fixat  stage  of  the  tiannctkin ;  and  ■»  ^  we  Baj 
ooofideDtlj  saj  that  Addington  was  totallv  bfaunricm.  It  wonld 
really  hare  been  too  much  to  expect  that  he  should  now,  after 
haTing  sncoescfallT  filled  his  hi^  office  far  two  jeariy  carried 
aoch  important  measures,  and  acquired  a  large  share  of  oon- 
fidence^and  a  still  larger  of  public  and  penonal  esteem,  hare  been 
readj  to  retire,  at  the  bcch — not  even  of  Pitt,  but  of  a  diqae  of 
Pitt's  young  friends,  disarowcd  fay  Pitt  himsdf,  and  who  had 
been  from  the  outset  Addington's  personal  wiemira  It  is  tme 
that  these  young  gentlemen  asserted  that  Addington,  when  he  first 
became  Minister,  invited  them  to  continue  in  office,  pnifeiriiy  to 
be  onlT  a  '  loemm  temau  for  Mr.  Pitt  ;*  and  they  now  repnadied 
faim  with  not  rcsignii^  at  once  his  ciconi^.  Dr.  PdJew,  and 
his  amiable  and  renerable  friend  Lord  Bexley,  cawiot  bdiere 
that  Lord  Sidmonth  used  that  humiliatir^  j^rase.  We,  bow- 
erer,  hare  sereral  reasons  for  beliering  that  Addington,  when 
inviting  Lord  Granville  Leveson  to  remain  in  office,  did  say  that 
he  looked  upon  hiauelf  as  /ocum  tenens  for  Pitt — but  one  is  enough, 
namely,  that  Lord  Malmesbnry  noted  down  the  expression  on  the 
day  it  was  ottered,  two  years  before  the  time  whicfa  we  axe  now 
treating  of,  and  when  there  could  be  no  possible  object  for  mis* 
representation.  Bat  may  we  not  add  that  such  mja^tm  de  parler, 
in  tbe  honeymoon  of  a  Ministry,  could  never  be  considered  as 
a  political  obligation  binding  under  all  future  contingencies,  and 
against  all  possible  provocations  ?  and  at  all  events  Lord  Gran- 
ville \jexewn  and  Mr.  Canning  bad  no  right  to  sumnxm  Ad- 
dington to  keep  that  promise,  for  they  fasul  not  accepted  their 
part  of  the  condition ;  tbey  bad  not  enabled  bim  to  keep  Pitt's 
Administration  together,  in  which  case  be  might  have  really  been 
Pitt's /ocum  tenens;  they  separated  themselves  from  Addington, 
and  of  course  forced  him  to  look  for  support  to  other  gentlemeuj 
wliom  he  could  not  now,  with  honour,  abandon.  Nor,  on  the 
other  band,  can  we  admit  the  justice  of  tbe  senoos  chaise  which 
Dr.  Pellew,  '  with  unfeigned  reluctance,^  but  also,  as  we  think, 
under  an  amiable  bias  towards  Addington,  makes  against  Pitt  for 
liis  non-attendance  in  parliament  in  November,  1802. 

*  It  was  ostensibly  accounted  for  by  the  expediency  of  his  remaining 
longer  at  Bath  for  the  more  perfect  restoration  of  his'health ;  in  reality, 
however,  it  resulted  from  a  determination  to  which  he  had  recently 

arrived 
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nrrived  of  withhoMing  ia   future   his  promised   nssbtiince   from  Mr. 
Addingtoiru  administriition.' — vol.  ii.  p.  107. 
To  \vhich  be  subjuiiis  a  note  : — 

*  The  authur's  principal  authority  for  making  this  stntement  is  Mr. 
Pitl*B  own  ncknowledgmcnt  to  Mr.  Canning,  as  recorded  by  one  who 
was  with  him  at  Uath  at  the  time.  "He  hud  pledged  himself,"  he  aaid, 
'■  but  /lifitseff  stJit/lt/j  to  advise  Riid  support  tlie  present  niini&try.  This 
pledge  he  considered  as  solemnly  biuding,  not  redeemable  by  any  Inpse 
of  time,  nor  ever  to  be  cancelled  without  the  express  conse/tt  of  Mr. 
Addington."' — {Lord  Mubncsburtfs  JJiary,  vol.  iv.  p.  75.) 

We  do  not  see  how  the  note  authorizes  ibe  stalemont  in  the  text : 
it  proves,  indeed,  the  faclof  the  pledge  to  support,  but  it  does  not 
prove— ^.  e.  d. — the  resolution  lo  break  the  plcdije;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  letter  of  excuse  ts  not  on  the  ground  of  health  alone,  or 
even  principally,  but  because  he  thinks  there  will  he  no  matter  of 
sufHtienl  importance  to  require  his  attendance.  We,  who  know 
how  pressed  he  was  by  Canuinjj  not  lo  attend,  mipht  suspect 
that  his  staying  awny  was  a  symptom  of  dissatisfaction,  but  it 
did  not  lake  that  shape,  and  the  letter  was  lerminate<l — 'Affer~ 
tionately  yours,  JV.  P^  Surely  Adding^loii  should  have  replied 
to  such  a  letter  by  saying  thai  there  xcere  matters  coming  forward 
at  which  Pill's  jircsence  would  be  desirable.  That,  we  think, 
woulil  have  been  done  lo  any  ordinary  member  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  not 
receiving  sucb  an  invitation,  may  have  thought  {and perhaps  it  wax 
the  fact)  that  Addington  did  not  desire  his  presence.  But  more- 
over, as  we  have  in  Addinj;ton's  favour  contended  that  after  two 
years  he  might  be  eniitled  lo  renounce  the  character  of  a  *  loaim 
tenenSi  so  we  think  that  Mr.  Pitt  might,  by  the  same  lapse  of 
time,  hold  himself  absolved  from  so  close  and  constant  an  attend- 
ance as  was  at  first  necessary.  Mr.  Addington  was,  or  thought 
he  was,  strong  enough  to  gt)  alone,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  attendance 
wilh  his  yo-cart  might  have  been  less  agreeable  than  his  absence. 
But  in  no  view  can  we  sec  any  evidence  of  the  premeditated 
breach  of  promise  imputed  ti>  Mr.  Pitt. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  of  no  great  importance  either  way,  for  a 
series  of  circumstances  rapidly  followed  which  placed  the  parties 
cm  new  and  unequivocal  ground,  and  in  all  these  circumstances 
Addington  was — wc  will  not  say  ihe  agyrcssor — that  would  be 
perhaps  loo  strong  a  word,  but  the  mover. 

In  opening  liis  budget  on  the  10th  of  December,  Aildinglon 
(incautiously,  we  hope)  alluded  lo  his  predecessors  in  a  way 
that  could  not  be  agreeable  lo  Pitt.  Lord  Bexley,  in  a  letter  lo 
Dr.  Pellew  of  the  14lh  of  June.  1815,  says— 

*  "Your  mention  of  Mr.  Addinglon's  speech  of  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber [1802]  reminds  me  of  a  conversation  I  had  some  time  afterwards  witl» 
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Charles  Long,  wfio  told  me  that  it  had  been  so  represented  to  Pitt  as  to 
put  him  very  much  out  of  humour.  He  was  particularly  offended  by  the 
expression  '  economical  management  of  the  navy,*  which  he  thought 
invidious  to  Dundas.'"* — vol.  ii.  p.  102. 

We  can  hardly  help  smiling  at  llie  Dean's  adding*, — 

*  While  such  was  the  impression  made  on  Mr.  Pitt,  how  different 
was  its  effect  on  his  physician^  Sir  Walter  Fttrquhar^  who  congratu- 
lated ihc  Prime  Minister  on  his  animated  and  impressive  speech!* 

— as  if  Sir  Walter's  gossiping^  flattery  of  the  minister's  speech 
could  cither  contradict  or  explain  away  the  fact  that  a  portion 
of  the  speech  had  been  offensive  to  Mr.  Pitt.  But  one  of  the 
offensive  allusions  was  followed  up  by  a  practical  measure  which 
had  eventually  most  serious  consequences,  and  amongst  manj 
others  that  of  helping  to  break  Pitt's  heart.  This  was  the  bill  for 
appointing  the  celebrated  Commission  of  Naval  Inquiry  : — 

'  This  proposition  gave  birth  to  much  discussion;  and  being  sup- 
posed, though  certainly,  an  Jar  as  Mr.  Addington  teas  concerned^  most 
erroneously,  to  have  been  levelled  against  the  preceding  government, 
was  unpalatable  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  well  as  to  several  other 
members  of  the  late  or  present  administration.  The  Commission  was 
tiltimatclr  appointed  ;  but  its  proceedings  and  results  proved  unfavour- 
able  to  tAr.  Addington*8  popularity,  and  tended  to  place  him  and  Mr. 
Pitt  in  a  still  more  embarrassing  position  with  respect  to  each  other.* — 
vol.  ii.  p.  104. 

Wc  do  not  sec  how  the  Dcnn,  who  seems  to  admit  that  this 
measure  was  by  Lord  St.  Vincent  meant  hostilcty  to  the  late 
adminiiitralion,  can  oxcutpnto  from  any  share  of  that  feeling  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  in  his  previous  speech  had  so  directly 
pointed  at  the  naval  almses.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
are  not  queslioniug  the  pnjpriety  of  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission ;  even  if  Addington  could  have  foreseen  the  consequences 
of  the  inquiry,  lie  would  have  been  but  llic  more  bound  to  inali- 
lute  it — our  present  question  is  only  whether  it  was  not  a  reflec- 
tion, if  nut  a  downng^ht  censure,  on  Mr.  Pitt's  administration. 
Hear  how  Canning  characterized  it  to  Lord  Malmesbury : — 

*  It  is,  AS  yon  may  have  gathered  from  the  spirit  of  the  proceedings 
upon  it,  a  flagrant  Admiralty  job — not  in  the  sense  of  intercsty  but  of 
mere  trumpery  spile,  originating  in  Lord  St.  Vincent's  violence,  and 
forced  on  the  imbecdily  of  Addington  in  deliancc  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Chancellor  and  all  the  friends  of  tlie  lute  Cabinet  who  belonged  to  the 
present.* — Maim.  Corr.,  iv.  15. 

•  Tliis  ii  a  slip  of  I>ir'l  Ucxley's  memory.  Duntlai  waa  not  First  Lord  of  (tw 
Arlmiralty  till  Mr.  Pitt'i  lut  mlmiiiijtratiuii,  tliatigii  L«  bappennl  lo  be  implicated  in 
the  iiiTatigstion  tifllie  C^jminiwiun  by  baviiig  Iweti  >otne  yenrt  bcTore  Treaaurtr  of  lk€ 
Navjf.  The  alliuion  waa  ccAlly  ifinj*iMr«  to  PitI  tiimtrt^u  retpouaibU  fur  the  econo- 
mical manogetnent  of  all  dqvutinmti. 
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Can  any  one  sav  tl»al,  under  lliese  circumslanoes,  AOdlngton  had 
any  gcxx!  ground  for  romplaining  of  Pill  for  not  coming;  up,  un- 
invited, to  support  a  minister  who,  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of 
his  own  Cabinet,  was  thus  favouring,  if  not  originating^,  proceedmgs 
hostile  or  at  least  displeasing  to  Pitt  and  bis  friends?  If  there 
had  been  nn  other  cause,  was  not  this  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
absence  of  Pitt?  Addington  may  have  been,  and  we  are  satisfied 
was,  doing  a  conscientious  public  duly,  which  cost  him  dearly,  and 
in  nothing  more  dearly  than  in  widening  the  breach  with  Pitt ; 
but  just  in  the  proportion  in  which  we  applaud  his  spirit  and  his 
honesty,  we  must  subtract  from  his  complaints  of  Nfr.  Pitt's 
estrangement.  We  cannot  allow  him  to  be  applauded  for  sacri- 
ficing private  friendship  to  public  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
require  from  Pitt  a  precisely  opposite  conduct. 

Pitt,  however,  though  vexed,  and  perhaps  offended,  still  kept  up 
a  friendly  intercourse  with  Addiugton,  and  was  certainly  advised 
with  un  the  subject  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  (after 
the  peace)  of  Addington's  administration— the  celebrated  message 
of  the  8lU  of  March,  1803,  which  announced  the  hostile  prepara- 
tions of  France,  and  calletl  upon  Parliament  for  addilional  means 
of  resistance.  This  bold  measure  effectually  refuted  Canning's 
complaints  of  Addington's  pusillanimity  and  submission  to  the 
aggressions  of  France,  though  it  did  not  arrest  bis  sarcastic  plea- 
santries. Addiugton  complained  to  Lord  Malmcsbury  that 
'  Canning  was  disposed  to  smile  and  sneer  at  ihc  reading  of  the 
message*  (Corr.,  iv.  '226)  ;  but  he  did  not  say  what  it  was  that 
peculiarly  excited  Catmiitg's  merriment.  We  well  remember 
it.  When  Addington  brought  down  the  message — whether  he 
had  happened  to  be  with  the  King  and  bad  not  lime  to  cliange 
hia  dress,  or  ^\hether,  as  was  thought  at  the  lime,  be  meant  to 
give  more  jiomp  and  solemnity  to  the  occasion— be  presented  him- 
self at  the  bur  in  the  Winusou  uniforu,  and  marched  with  the 
message  up  the  House  with  a  peculiarly  erect  and  military  air. 
In  ihis  eshihition  Canning's  sportive  eye  caught  '  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ;'  and  he  made  himself 
and  others  very  merry  with  the  Doctor — Doctor  Cains — in  his 
belligerent  character. — The  Minister  received,  however,  on  this 
occasion  a  note  of  Spartan  style  and  spirit,  which  might  well  con- 
sole him  for  Canning's  pleasantries  :^ 

*  **  House  of  Lords,  4  o'clock,  March  9tb,  1803. 
•*  Whenever  it  is  necessary,  I  am  j/our  admirsl. 

,   ..        ._-  "  Nelson  iND  Brokte."  ' 

— vol.  11.  p.  170, 

The  state  of  feeling  between  Pttt  and  Addington  at  this  period 
may  be  appreciated  from  the  evidence  of  Wilberforce,  a  common 
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and  imparl  ial  friend.  He,  on  the  lOlh  of  Marcb,  writes  to  Ix)rd 
Muncnstcr: — 

*  I  really  feel  for  Addington,  who  is  a  better  mau  thuD  most  of  ibcm, 
though  nut  well  5tted  for  the  warfare  of  St.  Stephen's.  He  hase&hiblted 
marks  of  soreness  by  losing  hi»  temper  readily,  and  unce  indeed  without 
the  sm&IIe&t  reason.  Pitt  on  that  occasion  behaved  nobly.  Instead  of 
retorting  ausriiyf  its  I  o«'n  I  fearedi  or  even  showinff  &  contemptuous 
coolness,  he  seemed  scarcely  conscioiu  of  Addington  s  having  exposed 
himself  and  answered  with  perfect  good  humour.' — Life  of  WiWcrforcr^ 
iii.  148. 

About  this  time,  bowcvcr,  the  increasing  difficulties  that  sur- 
rounded his  Ooverninenl  induced  Addington  to  make  a  formal 
overturn,  ihrougli  Lord  Melville,  for  Pill's  return  to  office. 
We  need  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  follonr  the  lung  details  of 
this  negotiation,  which  was  from  the  outset  absurd  and  hope- 
less : — A  ddington's  proposition  betn^  that  Pitt  should  return  in 
some  inferior  office — Pitt  and  Addington,  for  instnnce,  to  be 
Secretaries  of  Stale — or  Addington  Secretary  of  Stale  and  Pitt 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — under  some  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  be  subsequently  chosen — Pitt !  who  at  five-and-lwenty  bad 
refused  any  secondary  place — Pitt!  who  had  been  twenty  years 
first  minister — Pitt!  to  become  a  subordinale,  and  that,  loo,  in  a 
rickety  ministry  of  which,  wiih  an  inferior  share  of  auihority,  he 
was  to  bear  all  the  burden!  In  talking  of  it  afterwards,  he  said 
with  a  contemptuous  indifference,  *  Indeed,  I  never  heard  what  I  uhis 
to  be.*  VVc  really  wonder  that  men  in  their  senses  should  at  that 
day  have  made  such  a  proposition,  and  that  writers  in  ours  should 
regard  it  as  something  feasible  and  not  unreastmable.  To  us  it 
seems  to  justify  Canning's  allegation  of  the  temporary  intoxi- 
cation of  place  and  power  having  overset  the  Doctor  s  mind,  and 
the  confession  of  Lord  Pelham,  a  member  of  his  own  Cabinet, 
that  Addington  would  defeat  himself  by  \iis  presumption  {Malntes, 
Corr,  iv,  2G6).  Pitt  rejected  it  at  once — but  xvas  piquetl  into 
going,  as  it  is  stated,  too  far  in  the  other  direction,  by  insis^ng 
that  the  existing  Cabinet  should,  as  a  preliminary,  be  dissolved — 
nntl  dissolved  by  lliemselves — and  that  they  then,  by  the  command 
of  the  King,  should  invite  Mr.  Pilt  to  construct  another  of  his 
own  independent  selection. 

'  The  loth  of  April,'  says  Mr.  Abbot,  *  brought  matters  to  a  confer- 
ence [at  Mr.  Long's  villa  at  Bromley  Hill].  The  cnnvcrsation  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  said  it  was  indispensable  tlial  Lord  Melville, 
Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Grcnville,*  and  Mr.  Windham  shuiild  he  of  the 
cabinet.     There  was  to  be  a  general  sweep,  and  the  changes  must  be  by 

*  L<ird  Grertville  had  agrctd,  on  hi«  owu  port  aiid  Lord  Spvucer'i,  (o  gtre  up  tb« 
Catholic  quniion,  to  consider  it  ai  4tad  anJ^Mt.  He  «f\rrwArd«  retnclrd  iliu. — 
Matm.  Cor.,  iv.  8*2,  Jiic. 
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the  Kimfs  desirt^  mitl  with  the  recomMendution  of  the  Kiiiffs  present 
eoH/ide/itial  servoftts.  On  Monday  the  1  Itli  Mr.  Athliiiglan  ciitne  away, 
giving  no  Impcs  of  his  acceding  to  such  iin  arrangement,  but  promising 
to  communicate  wilh  his  colleagues  on  tlie  subject.' — vol.  ii.  p-  119. 

This  summary'  seems  substnmlally  confirmed  by  the  original 
Correspondence  now  published  ;  but  we  arc  glad  to  be  aljlo 
to  present  to  our  readers  Mr.  Pitt's  own  version  of  the  afTair, 
from  a  memorandum  made  at  the  time  by  one  of  his  nearest 
friends,  the  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale  (then  Lord  Lowiber)  : — 

*  I  dined  at  I^rd  Camden's  at  Wilderness,  where  I  whs  invited  at 
Mr.  Pitl's  request.  In  tbe  evening  he  desired  to  speak  witU  me,  and  on 
retiring  into  the  roum  adjoining  the  Ubrar)*,  he  toJd  me,  in  a  most 
friendly  manner,  his  wish  (u  comtaunicate  lo  me  whut  had  passed 
during  the  late  neguciation,  ofwliich  so  much  had  been  caid.  Early  in 
the  month  Lord  Melville  came  down  to  him  at  Wolracr  with  a  propo- 
Bition  from  Mr.  Addington  to  unite  with  him  in  the  management  of 
affairs.  Lord  Melville  was  authorized  by  Mr.  Addington  to  oiTer  Mr. 
Pilt  the  situation  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Addington 
proposed  to  tulcc  the  office  of  Home  Secretary  of  Stale,  ami  ii  Firet  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  was  lo  be  named  by  Mr.  Addington.  This  proposal. 
Mr.  Pitt  observed,  was  rejected  by  bim  without  much  deliberation;  and 
from  the  mode  in  which  ibis  treaty  wue  opened,  he  saw  little  reason  to 
apprehend  that  any  very  serious  hope  had  ever  been  entertained  of  its 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  On  Lrjrd  Melville's  return  to 
town,  to  whom  Mr.  Pitt  opened  his  opinions  pretty  generally,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Addington  exprefsiiig  a  desire  to  have  a  personal 
conference.  Accordingly  Mr.  Pitt  came  lo  Mr.  Long's  at  Bromley, 
where  Mr.  Addington  met  him,  and  this  matter  was  further  discussed  ; 
but  ^Ir.  Pitt  positively  refused  Xojoifi  Air.  Addinytons  adminUtralion 
on  any  conditiun.  He  said  if  the  nece.'sity  of  the  limes  was  such  as  to 
induce  his  Majesty  to  send  for  him,  be  should  think  it  bis  duty  to  lay 
before  his  Majesty  such  a  plan  of  government  as  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  0(|ual  to  the  cunducl  of  liia  alTairs.  He  was  asked  what  persons  he 
meant  to  remove,  and  if  he  meant  to  stipulate  for  the  return  of  Lord 
Grcuvillc.  He  replied,  that  from  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of 
I^rds  GrcTiville  and  Spencer  he  should  always  wish  for  thetr  assistance, 
and  should  think  it  his  duty  to  recommend  them  fur  such  offices  as  bis 
MujcBty  might  think  proper  to  appoint  them  to  ;  that  two  or  three 
cabinri  offices^  and  some  others,  which  he  thought  tcere  filled  ht/ per- 
son* who  were  advanced  beyond  (heir  ahiiities  or  pretensions^  tnif/ht  be 
affected  bif  this  arrangement;  but  that  neither  wilh  a  view  to  the 
grounds  on  which  he  quilted  the  King's  government,  nor  from  the  re- 
spect he  owed  the  King,  could  he  think  of  oflering  this  or  any  other 
proposition  as  un  ultimatum  ;  all  be  wii'hcd  or  intended  was  to  submit 
himself  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure  as  far  as  he  could  do  it  consistently 
with  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  not  to  stipulate  for  anytliing  lliat  did 
not  seem  essential  to  the  furtherance  of  the  public  service.  Here  the 
matter  rested   fur  some  time;  uiid  at  last,  Mr,  Addington  having  con- 
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ftulted  his  colleagues,  and  finding  that  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  pTopObuls  without  ■acrifiring  persons  whom  he  did  not  incline  tu 
give  up,  the  treaty  closed.  This  is,  as  nearly  aa  my  memory  will  serve 
me,  the  substonce  of  what  passed  yesterday. 

*  April  2^tkt  1803.*  LowTHBR.' 

Mr.  Pill's  siatemenl  to  Lord  Lonsdale  has  somewhat  more  of 
the  sxiaviter  in  moilo  than  Addington*s  rcprcseotalion  to  Abbot, 
and  indeed  than  Pitt's  own  letters,  but  the  substance  is  essentially 
the  same.  Addin^ton  wanted  Pitt,  alone  or  almost  alone,  to  be- 
come an  accession  to  Itis  administration.  Pitt, on  the  other  band, 
meant  that  the  new  administration  should  be  essentially  his  own, 
formed  of  his  own  friends,  and  avowedly  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
Addington's  immediate  followers ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  leu 
invidious  on  his  part,  and  less  offensive  towards  individuals,  that 
tlie  existing  riovcrnmcnl  should  dissolve  themselves,  and  that  he 
should  be  called  back,  with  a  carte  hlaitchc  and  clear  of  all  ante- 
cetlents,  for  the  unshackled  reconstruction  of  the  Government.*  ! 

This  negotiation  hud,    however,  one  important  result — it  an-         ! 
nulled  all  former  cng'ae^emcnls.     The  special  ])lede'es  of  each  to         \ 
the  other  were  of  course  cancelled,  and  Pitt  and  Addington  were 
henceforward  to  be  looked  at  as  independent  powers,  clear  of  all 
personal  obligations.     This  view,  which  we  opened  in  our  second         | 
article  on  Lord  Mabnesbury  (vol.  Ixxv,  p.  -159),  and  the  justice 
of  which  is,  we  think,  incontrovertible,  the  Dean  of  Norwich  has 
not  noticed — but  we  confidently  repeat  it  as  a  most  essential  cir- 
cumstance of  the  case,  and  necessary,  not  merely  to  explain  the        J 
^H  conduct  of  Pitt,  but  to  justify  that  of  Addington  ;  for  if  it  were    ^J 

^V         not  for  the  circumstance  of  their  thus  taking  afresh  departure,  as    H 
^^  the  seamen  say,  and  if  wc  were  to  consider  them  as  slill  bound  by         | 

their  old  engagements,  both,  and  esi>ecially  Addington,  would  be  ' 
liable  to  very  serious  reproaches.  But  liaving  thus  conducted 
them  to  this  legitimate  point  of  separation,  we  think  we  are  now 
entitled  to  repeat  tbat^  though  there  is  something  to  be  regretted 
on  each  side — rather  too  much  vanity  on  one  and  rather  too 
xnuch  pride  on  the  ofher — there  was  n(»  breach  of  good  faith,  nor 
any  real  ground  for  the  mutual  charges  of  duplicity  and  ingrati- 
tude which  wc  Itnd  in  the  publications  of  the  respective  partisans. 
Of  their  new  and  independent  positions  neither  party  were  slow 
to  avail  themselves;  Addington  again  struck  the  first  blow,  and  it 
was  one  that  must  have  startled  Piu,  as  it  surprised  the  public. 


*  It  it  right  to  •(at*  ihtit  Loid  Mtlvill**  in  a  laRcr  to  Lord  KldoD  (i9tb  Jwnnrf, 

1807),  aaya  (hat  ui  tint  ii«|^ilialiiKi  aU  that  Pitt  tltpttlattd /^r  trat  (ttf  proponng  Lard' 
^pcfKvr  and  GrtHvilU  /or  affiet  (  Ttt-isM,  ii.  I9j  ;  but  we  agrtt  with  Dr.  P«llew  fJiat  all 
tlif  coiilrmporary  (locanietiti  prove  thai  tliU  was  a  miitiik«.  So  do  indrrd  Ixtrd 
Mrlville'i  own  lettcTf,  ai  well  as  Lord  Lonsdale's  Mcmomndum. 
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Wc  have  seen  In  a  former  page  Mr.  Pilt  engaged  in  a  duel  wilh 
Mr.  Tierney — and  we  have  seen  also  what  we  think  Addington^s 
over  zeal  for  Mr.  Pilt  on  that  occasion.  It  was  the  on\y  affair  of 
the  kind  that  Pitt  had  ever  the  misfortune  to  be  engaged  in,  and 
Tierncy  mipht  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  personal 
enemy  that  Pitt  ever  had :  real  enmity  we  ^e  satisfied  there  was 
none — they  were  both  loo  brave  and  too  generous  to  harbour 
such  a  feeling ;  but  when  men  go  out  wilh  such  an  a]>i)arent  de- 
terininalitm  to  take  each  other's  lives  as  to  fire  two  cases  of  pistols,* 
the  popular  eye  cannot  be  blamed  for  considering  them  as  per- 
st»nal  enemies.  Well ;  no  stKjner  had  the  negotiation  with  Pitt  been 
broken  ofT than  Addington  offered  a  Privy  Councillor's  tiffiie  to  Mr. 
Tierncu,  who,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1803,  was  sworn  as  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy.  We  do  not  at  all  blame  Addington- — it  was  a  frank, 
bold  step ;  and  Tierney,  though  not  so  useful  in  Government  as 
powerful  in  opposition,  was  a  valuable  accjuisition^  or  at  least 
aff^rniidable  antagonist  silenced;  but  his  appointment  was  clearly 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Pitt,  and  so  considered  by  the  public, 
Mr.  Pilt,  however,  still  maintained  his  neutral  position;  but 
Canning  took  a  bold  step  in  advance,  and  gut  up  motions  of  cen- 
sure on  ministers  tn  both  the  Lords  ami  Commons,  which  were 
made  by  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Colonel  Patten,  on  the  2nd  and 
3rd  of  June  respectively.  Mr.  Pilt,  though  he  had  not  sanc- 
tioned this  attack,  feh  himself  at  liberty  to  take  a  .vj^'mi-hostile 
course  upon  it,  and  offered  the  Government  the  '  shabby  shelter ^ 
aa  Sheridan  call'ed  it,  of  the  Orders  of  the  Day — that  is,  he  move<l 
the  House  to  pass  on  to  other  business  without  giving  an  opinion 
either  way.  Addington  indignantly  rejected  this,  and  Pill  was 
signally  and  Canning  more  signally  defeated.  Pill  had  but  58  lo 
335;  and  after  he  and  his  section,  and  ihc  Whigs  and  Grenvilles 
bad  gone  away.  Patten,  that  is  Canning,  had  only  3C  to  "217 .  It 
was  a  deep  morti6caiion  to  Pilt.  used  to  such  triumphant  majo- 
rities, to  be  reduced  to  58  followers.  The  Kitig.  in  acknowledge 
ing  Addinglon's  report  of  the  issue  of  these  proceedings,  very 
justly  characterises  them  as  factious:— 

*  Queen's  Palace,  June  4,  1803. 

*  The  King  feels  much  pleasure  on  receiving  Mr.  AUdiugtun*8  ac- 
eotmt,  that,  on  Mr.  Pitt*&  motion  for  the  order  of  the  day,  the  ayes  were 
but  58  to  335 1  and  on  Mr.  Patten's  motion  for  a  censure,  the  ayea  were 
30,  noes  277^ — as  these  events  prove  the  real  sense  of  the  llouic  of 
Commons,  and  that  Parliament  truly  means  support  lo  the  executive 
power,  not  to  faction.     Gsorge  R.' — vol.  ii.  p.  143. 

This  was  followed  by  a  war  of  pamphlets — the  first,  on  the 

*  PitI  IB  ilalw)  In  liave  (Ireil  in  die  air,  but  tbii  of  coarte  eoulii  only  liare  bfen 
known  ol*  hit  la»l  ihut. 
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Addington  side,  by  Mr.  Bentley,  very  shaq)  and  clever,  Mr. 
Piira  cause  was  defended^  not  so  strikingly,  by  Mr.  Peregrine 
Courtenay  (then  a  very  young  man  in  one  of  the  public  offices), 
under  the  guidance,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Pitt's  confidential  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Long,  afterwards  Lord  Farnborough,  and,  if  we  are 
not  deceived,  this  pamphlet  was  retouched  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself. 
Several  others  followed ;  and  we  believe  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Mr.  Robert  Ward,  the  author  of  'Tremaine,*  a  zealous 
Pittite,  first  appeared  in  print.  These  bye-battles  tended,  of 
course,  to  further  estrangement;  but  Pitt  still  disavowed  any- 
thing like  systematic  opposition. 

But  a  more  serious  subject  now  absorbed  public  attention. 
War  had  been  proclaimed  on  the  18th  of  May,  and.  as  Buona- 

fiarte  announced  and  perhaps  really  intended  an  invasion,  the  mi- 
itary  defences  of  the  country  occupied  all  thoughts  and  became 
the  battle-field  of  parties,  who  seemed  all  to  forget  that  their 
conflicts — whoever  might  prevail — were,  in  truth,  weakness  to  the 
country  and  strength  to  the  enemy. 

At  this  crisis — January,  1804 — the  King  had  a  6t  of  the  gout, 
during  which  he  was  perfectly  collected  and  rational ;  but  early 
in  February  he  had  decided  symptoms  of  a  worse  malady ; 
which  as  usual  seems  to  have  been  brought  out  by  vexation  and 
anxiety  about  public  affairs.  It  lasted,  however,  only  a  few  days ; 
but  an  entry  in  Mr.  Abbot's  Diary  shows  the  singular  calmness 
and  patience  with  which  his  Majesty  anticipated  this  calamity : 
he  had  learned  probably  what  usually  produced  it^  and  he  became 
therefore  sensible  of  its  approaches : — 

•  February  \*]th, — Saw  Mr.  Addington  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Kiug*8  illness.  The  King  had  foreseen  it  coming  on,  and  had  made 
arrangements  as  in  case  of  his  death.  The  Queen  and  royal  family  had 
put  themselves  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers,  and  the  council 
had  examined  the  pliysicianB  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  disorder. 
If  it  should  appear  likely  to  be  prolonged,  a  regency  must  ensue.  Mr. 
Addington  had  completely  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  business.' — vol.  ii. 
p.  249. 

In  a  few  days  the  King  was  convalescent,  and  transacted  busi- 
ness, which,  however,  was  submitted  with  some  caution  not  to 
overload  him.  About  the  20th  February  the  Foxite  Whigs,  and 
the  Grenville,  Windham,  and  Canning  parties  entered  avowedly 
into  a  coalition,  which  they  called  a  cO'Operation,  of  which  the  object 
was  to  displace  Addington,  but,  as  for  consequences,  alors  comme 
alors.  Pitt  refused  to  be  a  party  to  this  junction,  and  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  session  still  professed  an  inclination  to  be  able 
to  support  the  Government;  but  at  length  on  the  iSthofMarch — 
instigated  no  doubt  by  the  remembrance  of  what  had  passed  on 
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ihe  Naval  Inquiry  Hill  and  the  general  unpopularity  of  Lord  St. 
Vincent — he  attacked  the  Ministiy,  and  esperially  the  Atlmiralty, 
as  Iwivin;!;  wholly  inlsUken  and  neglected  the  true  principles  of 
naval  defence.  We  remember  also  that  debate,  and  believe  that 
Addington  wonld  have  been  very  hard  pushed  by  the  Coalition, 
but  for  a  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  who,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  ridiculed  and  very  ably  refuted  a  scheme  which  he  had  pro- 
pounded for  employing  gun-boats,  which  Sir  Edward  called  a 
'niitxquito  /it'd*  and  went  on  to  show  that  our  naval  dispositions 
were  judicious  and  complete.  Notwithstanding^  this  able  profes- 
sional opinion,  which  had  considerable  elTeirt  on  the  House  and 
in  the  country,  the  coaliliim  of  Pill,  Fox,  and  the  Grenvilles  di- 
vided 130  to  '201.*  Shonlyafter,  the  third  reading  of  Mr.Secre- 
lary  Yorkc's  bill  for  the  interchange  of  the  Irish  Mililia  was 
carried  but  hyt^l.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Twiss  that  Pitt,  now 
aUmt  to  act  in  open  concert  with  the  combined  Opposition, 
resolved  to  address  a  letter  to  the  King  to  explain  his  motives. 
This  letter,  of  the  precise  contents  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  prudent,  as  the  King's  state  of  health  was 
very  precarious,  to  transmit  through  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  with 
whom  it  sepins  he  had  been  in  some  kind  of  communication  ever 
since  the  20ili  of  March,  concerning,  as  Mr.  Twiss  conjectures, 
an  attempt  to  remodel  the  Government.  Dr.  Pellew  adds  nothing 
to  Mr.  Twiss's  statement,  but  tliat  he  can  '  authoritativeii/  assert 
from  the  Sidmouth  papers,'  and  again,  thai  he  can  '  declare  from 
the  best  auUtoriti/.'  that  this  was  wholly  unknown  to  Mr.  Adding- 
ton. Mr.  Twiss  seems  to  hint  as  much;  but  we  wish  the  Dean 
Lad  given  us  his  '  authority '  for  speaking  so  confidently  upon  the 
point.  It  might  have  helped  to  unravel  this  mysterious  trans- 
action,— which,  however,  could  have  ha*!  no  practical  effect  ^  for 
the  attitude  Mr.  Pitt  had  taken,  as  well  as  the  divisions  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  decided  coram  populo  the  fate  of  Ad- 
din^ton's  administration.  Mr.  Pitt  was  very  anxious  that  his  ex- 
planatory letter  should  be  delivered  to  tlie  King  before  tlie  debate 
on  the  '23rd  April,  on  which  day  there  was  open  concord  between 
all  the  former  opposing  parties,  increased  by  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (Sheridan,  Ac,  who  had  hitherto  supported  Addington), 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox's  motion  on  the  defences  of  the  country, 
when  the  numbers  were  204  to  256 — leaving  the  Ministry  a 
majority  of  only  52. 

*  Mr.  Pitt  made  a  long  speech  of  great  hostility  towards  conduct  of 

*  Tlie  Scotcti  menit>m  diviilmtT  agalmt  Addinfftun  on  tliis  occoiiun,  SlirriJan,  nn 
rr-ptitcriTig  the  House,  oddres««il  litin  in  a  tla^  whisper,  ikllcring  only  mi«  sjlUMc  in 
the  Uet|i»iriiig  .pjaculilicm  of  JIacbclli — '  Doctor!  llic  Tliuiet  flee  rroni  fht:' 
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adminifltntioD.  In  this  and  the  division  on  the  26th  Mr.  Fox's  friends 
were  very  doubtful  of  deriving  any  beneBt  from  their  co-operation  with 
Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Courtenay  [one  of  the  Foxite  wits]  said,  "  We  are  the 
pioneers,  digging  the  foundations  j  but  Mr.  Pitt  will  be  the  architect 
to  build  the  house,  and  to  inhabit  it.''  *— vol.  ii.  p.  269. 

The  attack  was  renewed  on  the  25th,  when  Pitt  took  the  lead 
in  opposing  one  of  the  military  measures  of  the  administration, 
and  opened  some  plans  of  his  own,  about  which  Fox  and  Wind- 
ham expressed  strong  doubts,  but  concurred  in  the  common 
object  of  defeating  Addington.  In  this  division — ^240  to  203 — 
the  ministerial  majority  was  reduced  to  37— -in  those  days  a  hope- 
less one ! 

On  this  Addington  resolved,  and  on  the  29th  of  April  announced, 
his  resignation^  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  charged  by  the  King  with 
the  formation  of  another  ministry.  Notwithstanding  this  change 
of  (Hrcumstances,  Addington,  on  the  30th,  the  day  previously  ap- 
pointed for  it,  opened  (as  Pitt  had  done  in  the  interregnum  of 
1801)  another  budget,  which  was  received  with  general  approba- 
ation.  On  the  10th  of  May  Addington  ceased  to  be  Minister,  and 
Mr.  Pitt — after  having  faUed  to  persuade  the  King  to  admit — or 
the  Grenvilles  to  desert — Mr.  Fox,  resumed  his  former  offices, 
at  the  head  of  a  Cabinet  in  which  Addington*s  late  friends  formed 
a  majority. 

We  cannot  look  back  without  some  regret  at  this  part  of  Mr, 
Pitt*s  career.  His  coalition  with  the  Opposition  to  turn  out 
Addington  was  surely  of  very  doubtful  propriety ;  and  his  in- 
tended union  with  Mr.  Fox  would  have  been  as  discreditable  to 
both  as  his  abandoning  his  new  ally  was  to  himself. 

With  all  our  allowance  for  Mr.  Pitt's  anxieties  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Kind's  health,  we  can  barely.admit  that  he  was  justi- 
fied in  postponing  the  Catholic  question,  to  which  he  was  so 
deeply  pledged ;  but  we  cannot  at  all  satisfy  ourselves  that, 
having  gone  so  far  as  to  displace  Mr.  Addington,  he  ought  not 
to  have  persisted  in  forming  the  strong  administration  which  he 
had  declared  to  be  indispensable. 

We  must  now  return  to  Addington,  whose  exit  from  office  was 
marked  wilh  the  most  gracious  regrets  and  generous  kindness  of 
his  royal  master : — 

*  Queen's  Palace,  May  9th,  1804,  48  m.poBt  6  p.&r. 
'  The  King  has  this  instant  finished  a  long  but  most  satisfactory  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  will  stand  forth,  though  Lord  Grenvillc, 
Lord  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Windham  have  declined  even  treating,  as  Mr. 
Fox  is  excluded  by  the  express  command  of  the  Kin^  to  Mr.  Pitt. 
This  being  the  case,  the  King  desires  Mr.  Addington  will  attend  here 
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Bt  ten  tomorrow  morning,  with  the  eealsof  Cltaiicellur  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  King  B  friendship  for  ^[^.  Addingtoii  is  too  deeply  graven  on  his 
heart  to  be  in  the  least  diminished  by  any  change  ot  situation  :  his 
Majesty  will  order  the  warrant  to  be  prepared  fi>r  the  creating  Mr. 
Addington  Esrl  of  Banburvt  Viscount  WaiUngfonl,  and  Baron  Rend- 
ing; and  will  nrdcr  the  message  to  be  carried  by  Mr.  Yorkc  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ibr  the  usual  annuity,  Eiaving  most  honourably  and 
ably  filled  the  station  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie  King 
will  settle  such  a  pension  on  Mrs.  Addington,  whose  virtue  and  modesty 
he  admires,  as  Mr.  Addington  may  choose  to  projwse.' — vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

To  this  Adclinjflon  replied  in  a  way  thai  does  bira  credit ; 
and  scarcely  the  less  if — as  we  tee  reason  to  believe,  though 
it  is  ni>l  distinctly  stated — he  was  le<l  to  refuse  those  wcll-canied 
honours  and  advantages  from  tbo  idea  that  they  might  be  attri- 
buted lo  a  compact  or  understandings  bet\vcen  him  and  the  new 
Minister,  from  whum  he  was  at  that  time  in  nu  dispusition  to 
receive  favours: — 

*  Mr.  Addington  will  not  fail  to  obey  your  Majesty's  commands  to- 
morrow morning,  at  the  hour  which  your  Majesty  bus  been  pleased  to 
apiKjint.  He  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  feelings  which  nre  due  to 
the  fresh  proofs  which  your  Majesty  has  condescended  to  afford  him  of 
your  considcratiuti  and  favour ;  hut  he  must  humbly  and  earnestly 
hopes  to  be  forgiven  hy  your  Majesty  for  declaring  that  he  could  not 
possibly  avail  himself  of  them  without  the  utter  destruction  of  that 
comfort  and  peace  of  mind  which  he  is  fully  convinced  that  it  is  your 
Majesty's  gracious  and  benevolent  purpose  to  preserve  and  promote.' 

In  winding  up  his  business,  some  papers  ha^Hng  remained 
unsigned,  the  Kin^  transmitted  them  to  hun  with  the  following 
affectionate  farewell : — 

*  Queen's  Palace,  May  I4th,  1804,  15  m.  past  7  a.m. 

'The  King  has  signed  aud  returns  the  warrants  to  his  truly  beloved 
friend  Mr.  Addington,  whose  honour,  truth,  and  ))crBonal  attachment 
will  ever  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  pleasure  and  comfort  his  Majesty 
can  enjoy,  as  he  only  values  those  whu  view  him  as  a  man,  and  not 
those  who  reflect  alone  on  the  King — cnnsequeutly  are  led  by  interest, 
not  sentiments  of  friendship.  The  King  will  he  highly  gratified  if  Mr. 
Addington  will  call  here  at  ten  this  forcuoou.^ — Gborgr  R.* 

Mr.  Pitt's  ministerial  proceedings  werenuw  becoming  in  many 
instances  the  best  justitication  of  Acldingtnn*s  measures,  ilis 
Additional  Force  Act  was  not  more  elective  than  that  on 
which  Addington  had  been  turned  out,  and  it  was  carried 
through  one  of  its  stages — as  Sheridan  sarcastically  reminded 
Pitt — by  a  smaller  majority.  In  August  he  proposed  lo  Air, 
Tierney  lo  accept  under  him  the  Chief-Secretaryship  of  Ire- 
land.    In  November  lie  offered  the  place  of  Judge  Advocale- 
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General  to  Mr.  Bond*  and  made  propositions  to  others  of 
Adding:ton*s  friends.  And  at  last  in  December  a  proposition 
was  made  to  Addington  himself  for  a  personal  reconciliation  and 
political  reunion.  It  was  accepted;  and  we  confess  that,  with 
all  our  partiality  to  both^  we  do  not  think  that  this  transaction 
raised  the  character  of  eitherj  or  advanced  in  any  dc^ec  the 
public  interests. 

It  was  admitted  by  every  one  except  Addington.  and  by  him  too 
after  a  slight  demur,  that  he  could  not  remain  in  the  Houseof  Com- 
mons ;  but  as  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  peerage,  from  not  having 
fortune  sufficient  for  that  rank,  Fitt  offered  him  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  for  life,  or  to  propose  a  parliamentary  pension,  which  it 
had  been  usual  for  retiring  Speakers  to  receive.  Addington  refused 
both — we  do  not  understand,  even  from  his  own  explanation,  on 
what  grounds.     He  writes  to  Pitt — 

'  I  am  fully  aware  that,  under  present  circumstances,  my  continuance 
in  the  Hou^  of  Commons,  without  being  connected  with  government, 
is  open  to  strong  and  most  serious  objections ;  but  I  really  think  they 
would  all  be  completely  obviated  by  my  becoming  a  member  of  cabinet. 
.....  If  I  could  reconcile  my  mind  to  the  iden  of  a  parliamentary  pro- 
Tision,  the  case  would  in  one  respect  be  different;  but,  after  having 
turned  it  in  my  mind,  and  made  every  allowance  for  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, I  feel  that  I  could  not  consent  to  it  with  propriety  and 
honour :  and,  without  a  provision,  the  acceptance  of  a  peerage  presents 
such  a  prospect,  as,  the  nearer  I  am  brought  to  contemplate  it,  makes 
me  feel  more  and  more  what  is  due  to  such  a  station,  as  well  as  to  the 
independence  and  credit  of  my  family.  The  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  though  granted,  as  you  kindly  suggested,  for  my 
life,  would  not  get  rid  of  my  difficulty :  it  could  be  for  one  life  only,  and 
that  a  very  precarious  one;  besides  which,  I  sliould  not  feel  aatisHcd  in 
locking  up,  under  present  circumstances,  such  a  branch  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown,  or  in  taking  an  office  to  which  no  political  efficieucy  is 
attached,  and  the  sole  recommendations  of  which  are  derived  from  its 
rank,  patronage,  and  emoluments.' — vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

All  this  seems  to  us  irreconcilable  with  any  common-sense  view 
of  the  case.  First,  the  main  object  was  to  remove  him  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  and  Pitt  could  hardly  with  pro- 
priety, and  certainly  not  with  credit  to  Addington,  continue  to  sit 
together,  like  two  kings  of  Brentford  smelling  at  one  nos^fay — 
yet  his  first  proposition  is  to  remain  there,  with  the  additional 
awkwardness  of  being  in  Cabinet  without  office.  Then  he  objects 
to  the  peerage  for  want  of  pecuniary  means — and  at  the  same 
time  objects  to  derive  those  pecuniary  means  from  what  seems  to 
ns  to  be  the  most  honourable  and  independent  source — a  par- 
liamentary provision,   the  usual   reward   of  the   services  of  the 
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Speaker ;  and,  finally,  he  objects  to  tbe  Duchy  because '  nopulilical 
eflncicncy  is  altarhcfl  to  that  office/  ihougl)  ]ic  hatl  set  uut  hyi 
expressing  his  willingness  to  sit  in  the  Cabinet  without  any  office" 
at  all.  We  suppose  the  hcsilation  about  ihc  peerage,  an<l  the 
objeclion  1o  the  parliamentary  provision,  may  have  ari&cn  from 
the  high  tone  in  which  he  had  only  o  few  months  before  rejected 
both  ;  and  '  the  Duchy,*  he  significantly  hintcih  '  was  but  for  one 
life.*  In  all  tliis,  we  cot»fcss  thai  the  praise  of  any  extravagant 
Belf-sacrifice,  or  any  supernatural  dejjrce  of  disintoresle<lne5s,  does 
not  seem  to  us  so  eminently  deserved  ns  it  does  to  the  biographer. 
\Vc  do  not  sec  on  what  reasonable  ground  Addington,  who  had 
refused  to  serve  under  Pitt  in  April,  1803 — who  in  May,  1804, 
had  been  turned  out  by  Pitt  —  should  in  January,  1805,  have 
subniitlrd  to  Pitt  and  accepted  the  rank  and  coquetted  about 
the  'provision*  which  he  had  so  lately  ami  so  indignantly 
rejected.  The  treaty,  however,  ended  in  Addinjton's  being 
created  Viscount  Sidmouth,  and  President  of  the  Council  vice 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  accepted  the  unsalaried  cabinet  key ; 
Lord  IBuckinghainshire,  Lonl  Sulmouth's  chief  ftiUower,  ob- 
tained the  Duchy — his  subordinate  friends,  Pole  Carew  and 
Sullivan,  were  made  Privy  Councillors — and  Pitt  *  ciiffai/cd  to 
Of)€?i  offices  immcdiatehj  for  lirar^tje  (now  become  Uathnrsi), 
Jlilei/,  and  Vausittart.'  This  reunion  was,  we  are  told  (ii. 
333-340),  a  subject  of  p^reat  congratulation  and  exultation  in 
Addington's  circle,  to  which  the  Dean  seems  to  attach  more 
lalue  than  wc  do.  Indeed  we  take  n  quite  diflcrent  view  of 
the  case.  We  are  aware  that  the  public,  as  far  as  llicy  tcfok 
any  interest  in  the  obscure  dctads  of  the  traffic  hetwern  Pitt 
and  Addington,  were  pleased  to  see  what  looked  like  nn  in- 
crease of  strength  to  the  Government  in  ihitt  difficult  crisis  of 
alTnirs ;  and  wc  have  no  doubt  that  Addinglon's  attachment 
to  the  King,  who  certainly  desired  his  rclurn,  and  his  jxitriolic 
alarm  at  the  aspect  of  the  times,  were  strong,  if  nut  the  strongest, 
motives  of  his  conduct;  but  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  confess 
iiur  regret  that  those  palri(Jtic  and  laudahlc  feelings  had  not  ope- 
rated to  prevent  the  breach  in  April,  1804,  rather  than  to  patch 
it  up  so  clumsily  in  January,  1805.  The  same  observation  ap- 
plies with  equal  or  indeed  greater  force  to  Pitt's  excuses: — 

*  Mr.  Pittas  sincerity  at  this  time  oppeurs  unquestionable.  '*  I  am 
sure,"  he  mid  to  Mr.  Wilheiforce  on  (he  Isl  of  February,  '*  that  you 
arc  g.lad  to  hear  that  Adilington  and  I  arc  (uie  again-  I  think  ihcy  arc 
a  little  hard  upon  ns  in  finding  funlt  with  our  making  it  up  again,  when 
WL*  have  been  friendB  from  our  childhood,  and  our  fiiihers  were  so  befure 
us."  ' — vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

All  this,   about  their  fathers  and  their  childliootl,  seems,  to 
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us  who  have  the  whole  caae  now  before  us,  mere  soft  solder — a 
palliative  adopted  tu  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  Wilberforce, 
but  of  which  neither  Pill  nor  Addinglon  were  themselves  dupes 
— nor  can  ihe  surviving  friends  of  either  expccl  that  posterity 
will  be.  The  fact  remains,  we  think,  an  indisputable  proof  of  the 
cuDgenitive  weakness  of  Pitt's  last  Govemmont  and  of  the  over- 
readv  ducliUly  of  Addington*s  political  temper. 

Short  was  this  inconsistent  and  inauspicious  union — and  to  be 
dissolved  in  a  way  which,  as  wc  now  learn,  is  less  crodilahic  to 
^^  J^rd  Sidmoutti  than  we  had  hitherto  believcfl.  The  celebratetl 
^1  lOth  Re|wrt  of  that  Commission  of  Naval  Inquiry  whose  inslilu- 
^^  lion  had,  as  we  have  seen,  created  the  first  marked  umbrage 
I  between   Pitt  and  Addinglon,  had   charg^ed   Lonl  Melville,  now 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with  certain  pecuniary  irrcgo- 
laritics  comuiittcd  by  him  many  years  before,  when  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy.  We  have  not  room  to  follow  the  less  important  de- 
tails of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Sidmoutb  and  his  friends  in  the 
various  steps  of  this  affair ;  hut  the  pivot  on  which  all  turned  was 
this — Lord  Melville  resigned — Sidmoulh  proposed  Ms  friend 
Lord  Buckinghamshire  u>  succeeil  him,  and  considered  this  a  fair 
opportunity  for  claiming  Pitt  to  perform  the  engagement  before 
mentioned,  by  placing  Bragge  Baihurst  in  Buckinghamshire's 
vacancy  (vol,  ii.  p.  357).  Pitt,  however,  apjwintcd  Sir  Charles 
Middlcton  (afterwards  Lord  Barham),  and  thus  disappointed  both 
of  Sidmouth's  objects;  and  Sidmoutb  and  Buckmghamshire  ten- 
dered their  resignations. 

The  Dean  candidly  admits  that  some,  and  we  may  venture  to 
add  that  all.  the  personal  objections  raised  by  Sidmoulh  against 
Sir  Charles  Middleton  were  untenable;  and  the  real  motive- 
namely,  that  his  friends  were  disregarded — was,  as  he  tells  hit 
brother,  openly  avowed  to  Mr,  Pilt: — 

*  Dwelling  particularly  on  the  known  opinions  of  Sir  C.  Middleton 
on  naval  subjects,  and  his  intimate  connexion  wiih  his  predecessor,  rn- 
dependaUly  of  the  obstarlrs  which  s»ck  an  appointment  created  to  the 
just  prctrnxiofis  of  mt/  friends.     •     •     •  » 

Wc  should  have  liked  to  see,  instead  of  the  three  asterisks,  what 
Sidmoutb  bad  added  to  enforce  '  the  just  pretensions  of  his  friends  ;* 
but  the  hiatus  is  perhaps  sufficiently  supplied  by  another  letter  to 
his  brother: — 

*  Richmond  Park,  April  22d. 

*  The  die»  my  dear  Hiley,  appears  to  be  cast.  This  niarning  1  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Pitt  the  enclosed  note.  If  a  person  of  weight  and  effi- 
ciency had  been  appointed  [to  tlic  AHrairalty],  there  could  have  been 
uo  ground  fur  complaint;  but  to  select  an  individual  who  has  little  pro- 
fessional  and  no  poUtical  importance,  and  thereby  to  forego  the  meoMt 
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of  making  an  arraitgemenC  conformabh  to  the  pledge  given  to  me  in 
Drcrmber  taat^  and  which  wunlil  have  beeu  Bt  the  same  time  far  more 
satisfactory  to  J'arliamcut  and  the  pubhc,  it  to  declare  that  any  expe- 
dient ia  preferable  Ixi  Mr  admission  into  offire  of  tliotc  with  whom  I 
am  connected* — vo).  ii.  p.  360. 

Mr.  Pitt,  however,  tlclaveil  communicating  the  resi^ations  of 
Sidmouth  nml  Buckinghamshire  tu  the  Kin^;  ami  in  a  subse- 
quent conversation  he,  by  many  arguments,  {lersuatled  Sidmouth 
to  retract  his  resolution;  the  only  ratiocination,  however,  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  previously  though  ineffectually  urged,  being 
that  Pitt  engaged 

'  finally,  that  every  allowance  would  be  made  fur  the  peculiar  situalion 
of  my  friends  on  many  questions  that  might  arise,  and  every  const' 
deration  shown  to  their  just  and  admitted  pretensions.  It  was  added 
(says  Sidmouth),  that  if,  with  a  vieto  to  my  otcn  credit  and  comfort^ 
and  to  the  Jff/?««7i<v  which  it  might  have  upon  my  friends,  /should 
jirefcr  the  oflBcc  of  Secretary  of  State  to  that  wliich  I  uow  hold,  an 
arrangement  should  be  made  for  thiil  purpose/ — vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

Upon  this  the  Dean  adds, — 

'This  aetdcment  was  received  with  much  satisfaction  by  his  Lord- 
ship's numerous  friends,  who  could  not  heJp  feeling  thnt,  had  a  hreach 
then  taken  ]>lace,  it  would  have  been  founded,  in  public  opinion,  Bolely 
on  a  compuralive  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Sir  Charles  Middlcton  and 
the  iiahle  Lont  (Buckinghamshire)  whose  superior  pretensions  Lord 
Sidmiiiith  tiinsidcrcd  as  unfairly  set  aside  j  whereas,  in  reality,  the  dif- 
ference on  thnt  j)oint,  so  far  from  heing  (he  one  cause  of  the  separation, 
would  niily  have  been  the  last  and  finishing  circumstance  of  many  which 
had  long  been  tending  to  the  same  result.' 

The  Denn  tells  us,  and  we  cannot  doubt  thai  as  usual  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  chorus  of  friends  were  pleased  at  so  promising  a  bareain, 
and,  beinjj  sensible  men,  would  have  been  sorry  of  a  rupture  on 
such  low  grounds;  but  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  tbinV  that  the 
last  portion  of  the  foregoing  extract  is  a  very  imperfect  summary 
of  the  case.  We  are  satisfied  that  Lord  Buckinghamshire's  share 
in  the  matter  was  very  slight.  Sidmouth  had,  at  the  first  moment 
of  the  ^-acancy  at  the  Admiralty,  staled  to  Hilcy,  •  1  am  determined 
not  to  take  that  o^ffice  under  present  ciratmstances*  (vol.  ii.  p.  336). 
This  and  the  subsequent  allusion  to  the  Secretaryship  of  Stale, 
and  a  previous  offer  \o  facilitate  Pitt's  arrangements  by  taking  ibe 
Home  Department,  satisfy  us  that  far  l>eyoutl  any  wish  for  an- 
other office  for  Lord  Buckinghamsbirc  (who  already  had  a  very 
good  one)  was  Sidmouth's  desire  to  change  bis  own,  and.  to  make 
vacancies  for  Bragge  Balhursl  in  the  (Cabinet,  and  for  Bond, 
llUey,  and  his  other  friends  in  other  placeSj  *  cotiformabbj  to  the 
plcdfje  given  in  December  lout.' 

But 
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But  the  wound,  though  bound  up,  was  not  even  skinned  over. 
On  the  further  proceedings  in  Lord  Melville's  case,  Mr.  Bond 
and  Mr.  Hiley  Addington  (Sidmouth  being  in  the  Cabinet)  took 
an  active  part  against  him — Bond  moving  a  criminal  prosecution. 
Lord  Colchester's  Diary  of  the  16th  of  June  says — 

*  On  the  day  before  yesterday — Lord  Sidmouth  said — ^he  had  held  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  Queen's  bouse,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  ^fr.  Pitt  had  thrown  out  difficulties  about  giving  appointments 
to  Bond  and  Hiley,  aiid  dwelt  on  the  appearance  of  hostility  aud  defiance 
shown  in  their  speaking  and  voting  against  Government.  .  .  .  The 
King  told  Lord  Sidmouth  that  he  and  Mr.  Pitt  should  talk  matters  over 
together!  and  not  have  any  go-betweens.' — vol.  ii.  p.  368. 

They  accordingly  met  more  than  once,  and  as  to  manner 
kindly,  but  the  difference  was  irreconcilable.  What  the  precise 
point  of  difference  was  the  Dean  does  not  fully  explain.  But 
we  have  Lord  Malmesbury's  short  and  clear  version  of  the  affair 
(Corr.t  vol.  iv.  p.  338),  which  explains  the  lacuruB  and  obscurities 
of  the  Sidmouth  correspondence : — 

'  This  party  acted  with  Pitt  during  four  or  five  months,  when  Adding- 
ton resigned  in  a  pet,  because  some  of  his  friends,  and  particularly 
Bond,  were  not  given  office.  Pitt  intended  and  promised  to  do  it  soon, 
but  Addington  wanted  it  immediately.' 

On  the  5th  of  July  Lord  Sidmoulh's  resignation  was  formally 
accepted,  and,  on  the  7th  of  July,  'a  note  from  Mr.  Pitt, 
subscribed  as  usual*  closed  their  correspondence  for  ever. 
'  Coldly  closed,*  says  the  Dean ;  but  if  subscribed  as  usual  * — that 
is,  we  suppose,  *  affectionately  yours^  —it  could  hardly  be  called 
coldly,  and  we  presume  the  Dean  must  have  some  good  reason  for 
not  giving  us  a  copy  of  the  note  that  closed  under  such  circum- 
stances such  a  correspondence.  The  Dean,  of  course,  sees  in  all 
this  nothing  that  was  not  high  and  honourable  on  the  part  of 
Sidmouth,  and  nothing  but  faults  of  an  opposite  colour  on  that  of 
Pitt,  his  respect  for  whom  induces  him  to  attribute  those  errors  to 
evil  counsels  and  malevolent  advisers — pointing,  no  doubt,  chiefly 
at  Mr.  Canning.  We  confess  we  draw,  and  we  think  our  readers 
will  have  drawn,  from  the  very  evidence  produced  by  the  Dean 
himself,  a  very  different  conclusion.  We  admire  Lord  Sid  mouth's 
fidelity  and  zeal  for  his  friends,  and  we  admit  that  no  statesman  is 
likely  to  be  true  to  the  public  who  is  false  or  even  indifferent 
towards  them;  but  we  cannot  think  that  the  motive  of  getting 
places  a  little  sooner  or  later  for  three  however  deserving  followers 

*  The  mbicription  woj  not  a  rantJom  matter  between  tliem,  as  tliey  invariably  echoed 
each  other.  Previous  to  the  negotiation  in  April,  1803,  it  wo*  *  a^eelionaUlg  yoKi't;' 
during  that,  it  cooled  down  to  •  tinctrthf  your»;  and,  a(\er  it,  ttecame  '  your  faithful  and 
obedimt  servant ;'  but  on  the  re-union,  in  January,  1805,  it  wanned  again  into'im- 
artfy  ami  affectionattfif  youra.' 

was 
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was  sufficient  to  overrule  his  prior  and  larger  duties  to  the  general 
jM.rty,  the  countrv,  and  the  King,  and  lo  risk  what  he  knew  to  be 
pregnant  with  imminent  public  danger — tlic  dissolution  of  the 
Government. 

About  this  sad  period  there  fell  upon  him  a  deep  family  aSlic- 
tion :  his  eldest  son,  now  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  young 
man  of  the  most  amiable  character  and  greatest  promise, 
*  had  &u  over-worked  his  inleliectuul  powers,  by  plunging  into  studies 
that  strain  the  mind»  that  he  fell  into  u  grave,  taciturn,  and  abstracted 
slate,  from  which  he  never  rallied.  The  (aciilti<?sof  his  mind  continued 
apparently  unimpaired;  but  eidier  the  wdl  to  exercise  them  was  nbsent, 
or  the  power  of  doing  so  was  withdrawn.  He  teemed  to  derive  tatisfac- 
tion  from  books  and  hor^e  exercise,  and  ranntffsted  a  consciousness  of 
persons  and  events  ;  but  in  all  besides  his  fine  understanding,  to  use  his 
futher's  bXpresaiun,  "  remiiined  lucked  up  to  a  nitlanchuly  degree  ;*'  and 
until  the  period  of  his  death — from  a  cfisual  attack  of  local  indammation 
— in  1823,  neither  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  expression  of  any  desire 
or  emotion,  nor  a  single  indication  of  pleasure  or  pain,  broke  the  awful 
monotony  uf  mental  inaction.* — vol.  ii,  \\.  390. 

On  the  first  intimatiun  of  this  disordert  Afr.  Pitt  called  at  Rich- 
mond Lodge,  on  the  24th  of  September,  to  express  his  sympathy 
with  the  aHlictcil  father ;  not  finding  him,  he  called  again  on  the 
26th>  and  saw  him  fur  the  last  time ! 

On  the 'J^rd  of  January  Mr.  Pitt  died — of  old  nge  at  forty- 
seven,  as  Sir  VV.  Fnrquhar  emphatically  told  Lord  Malmesbury. 

As  the  Ocan  of  Norwich's  very  natural  and  amiable  partiality 
to  Lord  Sidmouth  has  led  Lim  involuntarily  but  inevitably  into 
giving  much  unfavourable  colouring  to  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct,  we 
have  great  pleasure  in  extracting  the  following  just  and  graceful 
farewell  to  that  great  statesman  : — -■ 

'  It  would  be  a  presumptuous  act  to  introduce  into  these  pages  any 
remark  ou  ihe  character  of  the  deceased  statesman  which  did  not  hear 
immi^diate  reference  to  him  who  is  the  subject  of  them.  But,  regarding 
Mr.  Pill's  conduct  even  in  this  restricted  point;  of  view,  the  Siduiouth 
papers  contain  what  may  be  considered  ample  proof  thnt  all  his  spon- 
taneous feelings  were  most  frieiidW,  just,  and  luuiourablc.  Whenever, 
in  short,  he  exercised,  uncontrolled,  his  natural  jccnerosity  and  that 
kindhness  of  disposition  which  so  peculiarly  belonged  to  him,  his  mind 
displayed  its  real  nobility ;  and  of  this  his  behaviour  tuwiirds  Lord  Sid- 
mouth exhibited  proofs  even  to  the  last,  in  the  delight  he  showed  at 
their  reconciliation,  in  tite  cniution  lie  could  not  conceal  at  their  second 
separation,  and  in  the  two  sympaihisiuL;  visits  he  paid  on  the  illuess  of 
his  Lordship  and  his  son,  at  a  period  when  he  was  himscdf  almost  worn 
down  with  sickucGS  and  anxiety. 

^  These  evidences  of  a  noble  and  generous  disposition  scarcely  leave 
room  to  doubt,  thai,  had  his  invaluable  life  been  prolnuged,  the  present, 
like  the  former,  dUfcreuce  would  have  proved  of  a  temporary  nature; 

and 
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and  that  both  partieB  tvotild,  ere  long,  have  been  equally  desirous  to 
show  that  a  friendship,  fotuded  alike  on  early  attachment,  mutual 
respect,  and  congenial  sentiments,  could  only,  in  reality,  be  dissolved  by 
the  hand  of  death.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  408,  409. 

It  is  justice  to  Lord  Sidmouth  himself  to  give  a  letter  vrhich  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bathunt  the  day  before  Mr.  Pitt's  death : — 

*  January  22nd,  at  night. 

*£re  this  the  scene  is  probably  closed  at  Putney  Heath!  In  a  note, 
written  esrly  this  evening,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  tells  me  that  *'  the 
symptoms  indicate  approaching  dissolution."  May  everlasting  hap- 
piness await  him !  To  me  it  is  a  comfort  not  to  be  expressed,  that  I 
have  been  enabled  at  this  crisis  to  show,  not  merely  attention,  but  the 
affection  which  has  never  been  extinguished,  and  that  all  has  been,  in 
this  respect,  as  I  could  have  wished.  It  is  also  most  gratifying  to  me 
to  have  stopped  the  intended  proceeding  of  yesterday.*  .... 
We  must,  if  it  be  possible,  have  a  strong  and  efficient  government,  and 
a  weak  opposition ;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  combinations 
and  arrangements  which  I  certainly  never  could  look  to  as  objects  of 
choice,  though  they  may  be  called  for  by  public  necessity.  For  my  own 
part,  1  will  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  assist  in  propping  a  weak  and 
mcompetent  government,  nor  will  I  have  any  share,  on  the  other,  in 
fettering  the  King's  prerogative.  In  parliament  and  in  the  closet  I  will 
offer  the  best  advice  I  am  capable  of  giving,  but  there  must  be  no  coer- 
cion.'—vol.  ii.  pp.  407,  408. 

This  letter  is  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  feelings  of  his  heart  towards 
Mr.  Pitt  at  that  supreme  moment,  but  it  affords  also,  we  think, 
an  indication  that  he  bad  already  in  some  degree  connected  him- 
self with  the  Opposition,  who  must  have  communicated  to  him 
that  intended  amendment  which  he  bad  influence  enough  to  stop. 
Lord  Wellesley  has  told  us,  in  his  beautiful  letter  on  Mr.  Pitt 
{Quart.  Rev.,  vol,  Ivii.  p.  491),  that  it  was  he  that  communicated 
Mr.  Pitt's  imminent  danger  to  Lord  Grenville,  who  immediately 
determined  that  all  parliamentary  hostility  should  be  suspended  : 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  Sidmouth  also  interfered ;  and  indeed 
the  whole  Opposition  would  naturally  concur  in  this  delay,  because 
it  certainly  would  have  been  not  only  unfeeling  towards  the  dying 
statesman,  but  even  in  a  mere  party  view  highly  impolitic,  to  have 
pushed  at  that  moment  a  question  which  the  band  of  Providence 
was  so  visibly  about  to  solve ! 

This  connexion,  or  understanding,  between  Sidmouth  and  the 
old  Opposition,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  have  then  proceeded, 
was  speedily  and  fully  ratified  by  the  combination  of  htm  and  his 

*  *  At  the  opetiiog  of  the  lenion  on  the  preceding  day  an  Bmendment  to  the  Addren 
had  been  prepared  in  each  house,  pledging  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
GoveTDment.  Lord  Sidmouth,  however,  dia^proved  of  thii  itep,  aiid,  at  he  here  aiMrti, 
ID  comeqaencc  gf  his  objcotiooi,  it  w«a  iriinqiuahed.'— Z>r.  PeUww"*  Nott. 

friends 


fricntis  in  the  piebald  Administration  called  AU  ifte  Tal*rnt$,  It 
bns  been  thought  tbnt  Lonl  Siilinoulh  was  iniluced  to  make 
\\iiA  Strange  coaliiiun  with  men  uho  throughout  their  lives  had 
been  finrce  opponents,  not  uf  his  person  and  policy  merely, 
but  of  his  gravest  principles,  by  the  secret  suggestion  or  com- 
mand of  the  King,  who  was  supposed  to  have  wished  to  p(Ji>scft8 
in  Lord  Sidmoutb  one  persunnl  friend  in  the  new  Cabinet:  this 
however  waa  not  the  case.  His  Majesty  was  very  much  dis- 
pleased with  Sitlniouth's  late  secession  from  Pitt,  and  was  pro- 
bably not  uninfunncd  i>f  his  new  engagements  with  the  Oj>po- 
sitinn ;  and  lliis  accnunis  in  some  degree  for  the  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Pellew,  that  throughout  the  Talents'  administration 
no  trace  is  to  be  found  of  thai  Hoyal  corresjx>ndence  lately  so 
frequent  and  so  fund,  It  is,  we  hope,  no  more  than  justice  to 
Lord  Sidmoulh  to  supptsc  that  besides  the  natural  wish  of  poli- 
tical men  'to  serve  their  king  and  country,'  he  must  have  really 
fell  at  that  crisis  the  necessity  of  making  a  Governtncnl,  and  n 
strong  one  if  |iossible — which  could  hardly  be  done  without  his 
concurrence  ;  and  that  in  coalescing  with  Mr.  Vo^  and  Lord  Gren- 
villc,  he  was  diiing  only  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  so  lately  attempted. 
He  may  have  also  hoped,  seeing  some  new  combination  to  be 
inevitable,  that  his  influence  might  tend  to  moderate  and  reconcile 
to  the  public  advantage  the  violent  and  disc(»rdant  views  which 
those  destined  to  be  leading  mend>ers  of  the  new  adntinistraiion 
had  formerly  taken.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that,  though  in  u  kind  of 
disgrace  with  the  king,  he  was,  as  is  intimated  towards  the  close 
of  the  letter  of  the  '2*Jnd  of  January,  anxious  to  be  in  a  condition 
to  protect  the  conscience  and  independence  of  his  royal  master. 

To  give  himself  more  weight  and  consideration  in  this  motley 
group,  he  obtained  for  his  friend  Lord  Ellenborough,  Cluef  Jus- 
tice of  iUp  King's  Bench,  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Dean  has 
dutifully  coUecled  and  ingeniously  jiresents  all  the  arguiuenls  and 
authorities  by  which  this  very  obnoxious  measure  was  defended ; 
but  we  do  not  think  he  has  quite  satistied  himself — he  has  cer- 
tainly not  convinced  us ;  and  the  best  cscusc  we  find  is  that 
homely  one  of  old  Lord  Rous — that  '  Lord  Sidmouth  with  Ellen- 
borough  by  his  side  puts  bim  in  mind  uf  a  faithful  ohi  steward, 
with  his  mastiff,  watching  new  servants,  lest  they  should  have 
any  design  against  the  famdy  mansion'  (ii.  417).  In  this  goodly 
and  trustworthy  company  Lord  Sidmoulh  became  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and — in  addition  lo  the  Mastiff  in  the  Cabinet — Lord 
Buckinghamshire  and  all  liic  gentlemen  for  whose  sakes,  as  we 
have  seen,  Sidmoulh  broke  off  with  Pill,  were  also  accommodated 
to  his  satisfaction  and  their  own.  It  is  due  to  him,  however, 
to  record,  from  the  contemporaneftus  and  therefore  unsuspicious 
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entry  of  Mr.  Abbots  Diary  (4th  Feb.  1806),  that  Lord 
Sidmouth 

*  gave  express  notice  to  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  that  whether  in 
the  present  or  any  future  reign,  in  or  out  of  office,  he  would  ever  resist 
to  the  uttermost  the  Catholic  question.* — vol.  ii.  p.  416. 

And  Mr.  Fox  himself  declared  that  he  never  would  annoy  the 
King  by  proposing  it. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  that  administration  we  shall  notice  only 
what  relates  to  Lord  Sidmouth  personally. 

Their  first  important  measure  was  a  motion  pledging  Parlia- 
ment to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  In  this  Lord  Sidmouth 
did  not  concur ;  he  disapproved,  not  of  the  principle,  but  of  the 
tempus  et  modus  cmerandi,  and  opposed  what  he  thought,  and  as  it 
has  turned  out  justly,  would  not  suppress,  but  exasperate,  as  it 
were,  the  cruelties  of  that  traffic. 

On  the  28th  of  July  be  took  his  last  leave  of  Mr.  Fox : — 

•  Afler  the  cabinet  was  over,  I  called  in  the  Stable  Yard,  where  I  learnt 
that  Fox  was  desirous  of  seeing  me.  This  was  about  four  o'clock.  He 
was  in  bed,  and  1  sat  alone  with  him  about  ten  minutes.  He  received 
me  with  great  complacency  and  cordiality — I  could  almost  say,  a£fection ; 
but  perhaps  I  judged  a  little  from  my  own  sensations.  *'  Hei  mihi, 
quatis  erat !  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  Hectore  1"  and  yet  my  present  im- 
pressions respecting  bim  are  not  so  utterly  hopeless  as  they  were  before 
I  saw  him.  His  colour  is  very  bad ;  but  his  voice  was  clear,  and  he 
seemed  less  oppressed  than  he  was  four  weeks  ago.  He  shook  me  by  the 
hand  at  parting,  and  said  he  hoped  I  would  come  again.* 

*  Richmond  Park,  Sept.  14th,  1806. 
'  Poor  Fox  closed  his  career  yesterday  evening,  and,  I  trust,  is  at 

Cc.  He  suffered  little,  but  was  occasionally  dejected :  in  general, 
ever,  he  preserved  his  complacency,  and  smiled  when  any  friend  ap- 
proached him,  even  when  he  could  not  converse :  as  late  as  Thursday, 
when  he  rallied  considerably,  he  talked  with  Lord  Holland  and  others 
very  cheerfiUly ;  and,  observing  aservant  in  the  room,  he  spoke  in  French. 
Prayers  were  read  to  him  every  day;  and  he  frequently  clasped  his 
hands  together,  and  showed  strong  signs  of  devotion.  This  is  a  sooth- 
ing and  gratifying  circumstance.  His  last  words  were — **  I  pity  you !" 
looking  at  his  wife :  just  before,  he  had  said,  "  I  die  happy."  Of  his 
talents  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  His  natural  disposition  deserved, 
I  really  believe,  all  that  could  be  said  in  its  favour.  I  never  knew  a 
man  of  more  apparent  sincerity ;  more  free  from  rancour,  or  even 
Eeverity;  and  hardly  any  one  so  entirely  devoid  of  affectation.* 

*  "Little  did  I  think,'*  said  his  Majesty  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  at  the 
first  interview  with  which  he  had  honoured  him  after  the  fatal  event — 
*Mitt1e  did  I  think  that  I  should  ever  live  to  regret  Mr.  Fu&*8  death."  * 

On  this  event,  Sidmouth  again  changed  office:  he  became  once 
more  President,  and  Lord  Holland  Privy  Seal. 

Then 
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Then  came  Ac  extraordinary  proceeding  by  which  it  was  ea- 
clcavourcd  to  procure  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  \ni  the 
staff  of  the  army  in  England — a  measure  of  no  great  importance 
in  itself,  but  made  considerable  bj  the  art  and  pertinacity  by 
wliich  iC  was  endeavoured  to  be  at  first  smuggled,  and  afterwards 
forced  upon  the  King  as  a  pledge  of  still  larger  concessions. 
The  documents  and  authorities  here  produced  confirm  the 
general  accuracy  of  Lord  Mnlinesbury^s  very  interesting  details* 
in  which,  however,  there  is  one  slight  error  which  is  worth  a)r- 
recting  for  Ijird  Sidmoulh's  sake.  In  the  outset  of  Molmesbury's 
notes,  and  before  the  wliole  aHhir  ha<l  developed  itself,  he  repre- 
sents Sidmonth  as  being  very  lukewarm  and  suspected  of  having 
lost  somewhat  of  his  Protestant  zeal  by  keeping  bad  company ; 
and,  indeed,  even  from  this  work  it  does  appear  that  he  was  very 
slow  in  rom  muni  eating  witb  the  King  :  but  though,  as  the  Dean 
seems  to  suggest,  the  fear  of  bring  thought  to  intrigue  against  his 
colleagues  may  have  prevented  bis  cnmraunicaling  with  the  King, 
the  resolution  above  quoted  from  Mr.  Abbot's  Diary  shows  that 
be  bad  never  changed  his  opinion  ;  and  in  a  later  entry  Lord 
Malmesbury  himself  records  that  the  King  did  him  full  justice, 
declaring  « that  he  had  behaved  handsomely.' 

As  the  King's  answer  to  one  of  the  representations  of  the  Ca- 
binet is  the  last  of  bis  Majesty's  notes  relative  to  public  affairs 
that  this  work  gives,  and  is  an  honourable  specimen  of  bis  powers 
of  mind  at  this  trying  time,  when  he  has  been  represented  as  an 
insane  bigot,  we  shall  extract  it: — 

'  Windsor  Castle,  Feb.  lOth,  ISOr. 

'The  King  has  received  Earl  Spencer's  letter,  transmitting  a  minute 
of  cabinet*  with  the  despatch  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
the  draft  of  the  proposed  answer  to  which  it  refers.  Whilst  his  Majesty 
approves  of  that  part  of  the  nnswer  which  inatructa  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  keep  back  any  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  tu 
prevent  the  renewal  of  a  question  upon  which  his  Miijcsty's  leniimcnts 
ami  the  general  sense  of  the  country  have  already  Iweii  so  clearly  jiro- 
nounced,  the  King  cannot  but  express  the  most  aerioua  concern  that  sny 
proposal  should  have  been  made  to  him  for  the  introduction  of  a  clause 
in  the  Mutiny  Bill  which  would  remove  a  restriction  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics,  forming,  in  his  opiniou,  a  most  essential  feature  of  ihe  ques- 
tion, and  so  strongly  conuccted  with  the  whole,  that  the  King  trusts  his 
parliament  never  would,  imder  any  circumstance*,  agree  to  It.  His 
Majesty's  objections  to  this  proposal  do  not  result  from  any  slight  mo- 
tives— they  have  never  varied ;  for  they  arise  from  the  principles  by 
which  he  has  been  guided  through  hfe,  and  to  which  he  is  determined 
to  adiiere.  On  this  question  a  line  has  been  drawn  from  which  he  can- 
not depart ;  nor  can  Earl  S|)encer  be  surprised  that  such  should  be  his 
Majesty*s  feelings  upon  this  occasion,  as  he  cannot  have  forgotten  what 

VOL.  Lxxix.  NO.  CLV1II.  2  N  occurrcd 


ocruiTcd  wbca  the  subject  «aa  brought  forward  seven  years  ago;  aiut 
he  had  hoped,  in  cooaequence,  that  it  would  never  again  have  beeti 
Agiuted.    GsoROR  R* 

While  this  great  affair  was  pending.  Lord  Grcnvillo  wasenden* 
Touring  to  ne^tiatc  Mr.  C'anning-'s  accession  to  the  Cjovernmenl. 
We  learn  from  Mr.  Canninjr  himself,  through  Lord  Malniesburj, 
that  in  the  procediniy  NovemU(?r  Lord  Grenville  Lad  employed 
Lord  Wellealfty  to  brinR  him  over.  '  Lord  WcUesIey  ncgolialctl 
ably,  hut  Canning  remained  firm,  and  from  principle/ — {'Malm. 
Cor,,'  iv.  354.)  This  treaty  luid  either  been  continued  or  waa 
now  renewed.  The  Dean  throws  into  a  note,  with  an  observation 
•Ma/  hr  ran  ffire  no  explanation  of  it^  the  following,  as  we  think, 
very  imp(»rtant  letter  from  Lord  Sidmouth  to  Lord  Grenville  : — 

*  My  dear  Lord,  *  Gloucester  Place,  March  5th. 

*  •  *  •  On  the  subject  which  we  have  discussed  so  fully.  I  have 
nothing  to  add.  That  the  losaof  I^rd  Howick  in  the  House  ufCuni- 
mons  would  be  severely  felt  is  unquestionnble  \  but  I  cannot  concur  with 
you  in  thinking  that  the  effect  of  it,  unless  obviattxl  by  some  previous 
arraugement,  would  be  the  dissolution  of  the'GoTcrnment.  stiU  less  do  1 
agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  mode  proposed  is  the  only  practicable  one, 
or  even  the  best  that  might  be  adopted.  •  •  *  It  is.,  however,  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  nrrangemenl  to  which  you 
attach  such  extreme  importance;  it  is  fdso  impossible  for  me  to  become 
a  party  to  it.     Ever  sincerely  yours,  Sidmouth.' 

\Vc  are  surpriseil  that  the  Dean  can  have  liad  any  doubt  that 
this  letter  alludes  lo  the  prospect  of  Loid  Howicli's  being  cal]e<l 
to  the  Lords,  and  to  a  proposal  of  Lord  Orenrillc's  for  replacing 
him  as  leader  of  the  Hotise  of  Commons  hy  Canning.  This  we 
think  is  dear  from  the  following  letter,  which  we  find  on  the 
same  page : — 

*  My  dear  Lord,  *  Gloucester  Phice,  March  1  llh,  Ifl07. 

*  After  having  fully  considered  the  difficultica  we  talked  of  yesterday, 
T  am  convinced  that  there  is  only  one  course  for  me  lo  pursue  with 
justice  to  Tou  and  with  honour  Lo  myself.  My  opinion  on  parts  of  the 
hill  respecting  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  communications  now  goiny 
on  n-ith  Mr.  Ctmninp  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  him  with  the  Oo- 
rrrntnmt*  separately  afl'urd  sufficient  ground  for  this  conviction,  and, 
when  taken  together,  admit  of  no  etlternalite.  Ever  sincerely  yours, 
— vol.  it.  p.  461.  '  Sidmouth.' 

On  Saturday  the  ]4th  of  March,  savs  Lor<i  Malmeshnry, 
'  Canning  was  with  me,  entered  into  a  long  account  of  hia  own  conduct, 
principles,  &c.,  and  said  that  he  had  received  and  rejected  overtures 
from  Lord  Grenville;  hut  that  he  hud  not  explained  himself  fully  and 
decidedly  till  this  mornirigf  wlien  he  had  told  Loid  Grenville  that  the 
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King*!  ■enttmenta  being  now  fully  and  dittinctly  prononnced  (which  was 
all  he  wanted  to  know),  his  part  was  decidedly  taken  to  support  the 
King,  duclariuff  with  a  threat  that  ''Af  would  fiever  sU  in  the  same 
cabinet  with  AdiliHyioa,** " — Carr,^  vol.  iv.  p.  367. 

Thus  we  sec  that  Sidmouth  on  the  5ih  and  1  Ith  declared  hi* 
resolution  to  resi^  if  ('annin^  was  introduced,  and  Cannin":  on 
the  14ih  declare*!  he  never  would  sit  m  a  cahiitet  with  Sidmouth—^ 
a  threat  produced,  we  presume,  by  Lord  Grcnville's  having  com- 
municated to  liim  Sidmouth's  hostile  declaration. 

In  reply  to  Sidiuouth'a  letter  of  the  1 1th,  Grenville  only  wrote 
to  beg  him  to  suspend  his  resolution  till  they  should  have  met 
and  conversed  ;  but  Lord  Sidmouth  *  had  already  made  a  similar 
communication  to  his  Majesty,  and  bad  received  bis  Majesty's 
gracious  commands  to  remain  in  his  office.' — (ii.  46*2.)  On  that 
^mc  day,  however.  Lord  Sidoioutb  had  made  an  overture  to  Mr. 
Perceval — the  leader  of  the  Opposition — 

'  for  a  communication  respectini;  the  best  means  of  defeating  the  Ca- 
tholic Bill,  and  %ipon  that  subject  only ;  and  a  meeting  was  fixed  for 
I'Viday  the  13th  \  but  ia  the  interim,  Lord  Howick  having  fmally  post- 
poned the  second  reading  of  his  bill,  and  the  King  not  having  accepted 
Lord  Sidmouth'a  resignation,  the  latter  requested  Ijord  Arden  to  explain 
lo  Mr.  l*erccval  the  rcneou  of  his  declining  the  interview,  which  was, 
that  the  step  "would  lie  premature  and  improper  until  he  was  fully  in- 
formed of  the  finul  determination  of  the  Government."  All  this  was  sub- 
sequently explained  to  Lord  Grenville,  who  in  their  parting  conversa- 
tion expressed  his  unqualified  satiafaction  in  all  Lord  Sidroouth*s  inter- 
course.'— ii.  464. 

The  Dean  docs  not  slate  the  authority  on  which  he  prints 
these  words,  *t//wn  that  subject  only,*  in  iialics,  for  Lord  Mahnea- 
bury  says,  '  that  Sidmouth's  overture  threw  out  a  general  hint  of 
cominfj  round  *  {Malm.  Corr.y  iv.  368}.  Indeed  we  regret  that  tho 
Dean  baa  not  piveii  the  whole  documentary  evidence  of  this  trans- 
action, in  which  Lord  Sidmoulb's  proceedings  seem  to  us  rather 
obscure.  We  confess  that  we  should  like  to  see  explained — what 
looks  like  the  complicated  intrigue  of  a  Spanish  farce,  rather  than 
the  councils  of  British  statesmen — the  simultaneous  communicn- 
lions  between  so  important  a  member  of  the  Opposition  as  Mr. 
Canning  with  the  First  Lortl  of  the  Treasury,  and,  par  contre- 
eoup,  of  the  President  of  the  Council  with  Mr.  Perceval.  That 
L^rd  Sidmoulb's  proceciling,  strange  as  it  looks,  was  not  nnly 
justifiable,  but  honourable,  we  are  unwilling  to  iloubt;  and  it  was 
certainly  stamped  with  the  approbation  of  the  King  himself: — 

'Queen*s  Palace,  March  2oth,  1807. 

*  AlThoiigli  the  King  is  deprived  of  the  services  of  Lord  Sidmouth  in 
the  arrangement  which  he  has  made  for  the  formation  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration, his  Majesty  cannot  release  him  from  his  situation  without  ex- 
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pressing  to  him  the  satisfaction  which  he  has  (lerired  from  the  sapport 
which  Lord  Sidmouth  has  given  to  him  throughout  the  progress  uf  a 
tratienction  in  which  his  decided  principles  and  his  feelings  were  at 
stake.  The  King  is  not  Jess  sensible  of  the  readiness  with  which  Lord 
Sidmouth  complied  with  his  wish  that  he  should  continue  in  oftice  for 
the  last  fortnight,  under  circumstances  which  his  Majesty  is  well  aware 
must  have  been  equally  painful  and  embarrassing;  and  he  desires  Lord 
Sidmouth  will  he  assured  that  he  shall  ever  feel  a  sincere  interest  in  his 
welfare.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  466,  467. 

Lord  Sidmouth  seems  to  intimate  (vol.  ii.  p.  467)  that  he  bad 
received  something  like  nii  invitation  to  join  the  new  Government, 
bavins:  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  its  bead,  which  he  states  that  he 
bad  resolved  nut  to  do ;  but  there  is,  wc  thinks  abundant  evi- 
dence that  this  was  a  misapprehension ;  nor  can  wc  imagine, 
considering  the  antajjonist  pledges  of  him  and  Mr.  Canning, 
now  one  of  the  most  important  leaders  of  the  new  Cabinet,  how 
such  a  proposal  could  have  been  thought  of.  Office  was,  however, 
offered  through  him  to  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  and  declined. 

Lord  Sidmouth  is  now  out  of  place,  and,  in  fact,  in  Opposition 
— though  he  protests  against  being  so  considered— and,  '  hushed 
in  grim  repose,  expects  his  prey,'  or,  in  other  words,  was  wailing 
bis  opportunity  for  attacking  the  ministers.  That  was  soon  pre- 
sented by  the  second  Copenhagen  expedition  in  the  summer  of 
1807,  which  the  SJdmoulhs  joined  with  the  Whigs  in  condemning, 
and  which  Dr.  Pellew  still  laments  over  as  a  public  immorality 
and  national  dishonour.  If  we  chose  to  examine  the  Dean's  ar- 
guments on  this  point — his  condemnatory  views  of  the  political 
motives  of  the  design — his  becoming  horror  at  the  '  frightful 
slaughter'  and  'bloodguiltincss'  of  the  execution — we  are  afraid 
that  they  would  inalie  but  a  poor  figure  by  the  side  of  his  glow- 
ing exultation  at  the  first  Copenhagen  expedition,  his  proud 
and  dutiful  recollections  of  his  own  father's  heroic  achievements, 
and  of  all  the  other  '  frightful  slaughters '  which,  as  far  as  wc  can 
sec,  had  no  other  exemption  from  the  general  cliarge  of  '  hlood- 
ffuiltlncss'  than  that  Lord  Sidmouth  happened  to  he  in  office  when 
they  were  perpetrated.*  VVe  thought,  we  have  thought  ever  since, 
andwesllll  think — as  did  at  the  time  the  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
try— that  the  second  expedition  to  Copenhagen  was  as  perfectly 
justifiable  as  the  firat ;  and  really  it  is  a  little  too  had  to  encounter 
again,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  all  the  out-of-oflicc  scruples  and 


*  Wfl  woniler  the  ]>«an  iliil  not  call  to  mind  one  of  the  retott«  of  the  day  against 
Sidmout^  wlicn  ijuLitJiit^  liis  «iliii»  nlwut  Cupeuhag^n— *  Are  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  Itp  like  the  a|JOtliecaries  in  Dryden — 

.  Wlrfi  mint  but  kill, 


When  Doclort  first  have  sigii'd  iha  bloody  bill  "  t ' 
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opposition  •entibilibes  of  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Brother  Bragge. 
Nor  can  we  conceal  our  regret  at  seeing  the  notorious  malignity 
of  that  strange  moralist  Mr.  Jefferson  against  this  country  brought 
forward  hy  the  Dean  of  Norwich  as  an  auxiliary  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth : — 

*  It  is  a  singuhr  circumstance  that  the  transatlantic  state&man,  Mr, 
Jefferson,  should  have  included  the  '*  conflagration  of  Copenhagen  '* 
amongst  several  other  facts  in  proof  of  *'  the  total  extinction  of  national 
morality  in  the  present  B^e.— Jefferson's  Memoirs,  p,  81.*— vol.  ii. 
p.  489,  note. 

But  we  think  our  readers  will  be  something  more  than  surprised 
to  hear  that — in  the  whole  twenty  pages  dedicated  to  an  elaborate 
accusation  of  spoliation  and  perfidy  against  England — the  real 
clue  to  and  «>mplete  justification  of  the  whole  policy — the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  THlsit — are  not  so  much  as  mentioned ! 
Hear  what  Citizen  Fouche^  a  member  of  Buonaparte's  Cabinet^ 
tells  us — 

*  The  success  of  the  attack  on  Copenhagen  was  the  6rst  derangement 
of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Navy 
of  Denmark  was  to  have  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  France,  Since 
the  catastrophe  of  Paul,  I  had  never  seen  Napoleon  in  such  a  rage. 
That  which  struck  bim  most  in  this  vigorous  eoixp  de  main  was  the 
promptitude  and  resolution  of  the  British  ministry.' — Mhnoirest  vol.  ii. 
p.  137.* 

And  this  was  the  affair  of  which  Lord  Sidmouth  declares,  with 
such  absurd  emphasis,  *  When  I  die,  Copenhagen  will  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  /*  We  well  remember  the  debates  on  this 
question,  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Canning's  most  eloquent  and 
triumphant  refutation  of  all  these  calumnies  against  England,  and 
we  cannot  patiently  submit  to  an  attempt  to  revive  the  notoriously 
factious  pretences  which  were  forty  years  ago  debated  in  the  face 
of  England  and  of  Europe,  and  silenced  and  crushed  by  majorities 
■ — -in  the  Lords  of  105  to  41 — and  in  the  Commons,  notwithstand- 
ing the  union  of  the  Whigs  and  Sidmouthites,  by  224  to  64. 

Lord  Sidmouth  followed  up  this  explosion  by  protests  and 
motions*  marked  by  the  same  spirit,  for  the  safe  preservation  of 
the  Danish  ships  for  the  Danish  Government,  and  for  the  in- 
demnification of  the  '  unfortunate '  Danish  merchants  who  were 
the  victims   of   England's    disgraceful    system   of   perfidy   and 

*  We  have  not  sucb  implicit  faith  in  theie  Memoirs  as  other,  perhaps  better  judges, 
profess ;  but  the  fact  of  the  secret  articles  is  now  notorious.  Foucb^  aays  that  Buona-  - 
parte  suspected  Talleyrand  of  having  betrayed  him,  and  it  is  true  that  Talleyrand  hap- 
pened to  be  dismissed  the  very  day  our  expedition  sailed ;  but  it  was  for  a  diflerent 
cause — some  pecuniary  jobbing.  The  iiifurmation  reached,  we  believe,  our  Govern- 
ment, and  that  of  Portugal,  whose  fleet  was  similarly  menaced,  through  a  Rutaian 
chanuel.    All  Russia,  except  Alexander,  was  a^unst  France. 

plunder; 
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plunder;  but  a  Contemptuous  division  of  36  to  16  forced  him  to 
abandon  the  un^alcful  topic,  which  we  humbly  wish,  for  t!i© 
sake  of  our  good  old  friend,  that  wc  had  been  allowed  to  continue 

to  foTgCl. 

On  llie  27ih  of  May  Lord  Grenville  brought  forward  the 
Cftiholic  question,  and  was  op|>o»cd  by  Lord  Sidmoulli,  a  portion 
of  whose  speech  confirms  what  we  have  before  said  as  to  his  and 
the  Kings  sentiments  about  paying  the  Caihohc  clergy;  and,  in 
truth,  the  whole  speech  is  worthy  of  consideration  at  the  present 
niumcnt  : — 

*  Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done,  and,  he  hoped,  wouhl  he 
done,  for  Irelnnd.  She  required  to  he  emftncipated  from  poverty  and 
ignorance,  and  thoae  evils  could  only  be  ohviaied  by  industry  and  in- 
struction  With  these  several  measurce  he  shmld  ichh 

to  combine  a  mfidcrale  provision^  tit  the  charge  of  the  State,  for  the 
deserving  part  of  the  jRomittt,  Cfithofic  clerffy^  with  the  view  of  eon- 
viucing  tliem  thai,  by  iMjaceablc  and  l^ecomiiig  conduct,  they  would 
entitle  themselvcB  to  the  favour  of  (iovcrnraent.' — vol.  ii.  p.  oOl- 
502.  • 

During  the  couple  of  years  that  followed.  Lord  Sidmoulh, 
being  still  oiil  i»f  office,  joineil  readily  in  every  fnciious  movement 
made  by  the  Whigs,  though  not  rormally  coalescing  with  them. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  discouragement  created  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  retreat  and  death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  Lord  Grejr 
brought  forward  a  motitm  of  censure  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
Spanish  campui^n  had  been  conducted;  andallhoui^h  the  mution 
was  made  by  the  ndvrrsarics  of  any  struggle  and  the  prophets  of 
ultimate  diBcoiiiBlure  and  defeat,  Lord  Sidmnuth,  wlio  pro- 
fessed opp(Mite  feelings,  voted  with  the  Whigs— with  a  view  to 
displace  the  existing  Government,  or,  as  we  rather  think,  to 
produce  a  crack  in  the  buihling,  through  which  he  and  hift 
friends  might  wriggle  in.  In  the  same  way  he  joined  in  thfe 
clamour  against  the  Orders  in  Council, 

*  with  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  which  he  was  fully  iniprcwed,  and 
was  extremely  anxious  that  the  Government  should  pursue  a  more  con- 
dlialury  policy  towards  the  United  Statea.' — vol.  ii.  p.  508. 

We,  who  now  know  the  determined  hostility  of  the  United 
States  at  that  juncture,  and  that  they  were  only  waiting  the  opijor- 
tanity  of  playing  the  game  of  Buonaparte,  by  falling  upon  us 

•  Tbe  Dean  gives  m  s  note  tliii  extract  of  a  letter  frvm  Laril  Weileslcy  to  Lord 
Sidmoulb:— 'DuJIjIm,  Augutt  3, 1824.— I  orien  tbitik  of  the  policy  uft/xtUKjmtmi'oN 
for  the  Hotnnn  Calhaiic  cfrrgy,  and  I  nm  much  iacliniKl  tn  fuggest  il  to  Mr.  Pet-I  j  hn 
Ihp  mode  of  efTvoiiii^  it  offcrf  m«ny  embairwsiuE  quotioof/  Wli*t  a  uiUfintiine  thst 
ihu  did  uut  form  part  of  Uie  amuigemciu  of  18*29 !— which,  wiOiout  il,  bu  nrudnoed 
unsUoyed  muchicf. 

when 
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when  wc  should  he  least  able  to  resist  the  general  uwult,  mus( 
read  all  ibisepistMle  of  Lord  Sidinouth's  political  life  with  sorrow, 
we  had  almost  said  shame — and  wc  cannot  but  wonder  that  Dr. 
Pellnw — finding,  we  suppose,  no  other  complLmcntary  author- 
should  have  the  naivete  to  tell  us 

*thal  his  Lunlahip's  BcntiracntswereAij^A/y  gratifying  to  the  American 
minifter,  Mr.  Pwknet/* — vol.  ii.  p.  508. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  it  might  have  been  safely  added,  that 
ihey  were  also  highhf  ffratifijin^  to  Napohon  Buonaparte. 

This,  wc  think,  does  n(»  great  credit  to  Lord  Sidmouth ;  and 
it  was  followed  early  neit  session  by  another  proceeding  which 
we  think  does  no  more,  and  of  which  even  the  Dean  of  Norwich 
marks  his  tacit  disapprobation  hij  not  ei^en  aliudtitg  to  it.  We 
mean  the  countenance  given  to  Colonel  VVardle  and  Mrs.  Clarke 
by  Bragge  Bathurst's  moving  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  ]>ukc  of 
Vork — which,  after  his  resignation,  the  vast  majority  of  all  sides 
of  the  House  thought  wantonly  offensive,  and  negatived  without  a 
diviiiion. 

The  financial  measures  of  the  new  Government  Lord  Sid- 
mouth concurred  with  Lord  Grenrille  in  condemning.  *  as  invad- 
ing Mr.  Pitt's  grand  measure  of  the  Sinking  Fund,' — from  which, 
however,  it  is  subsequently  admitted  that  '  Mr.  Pitt  himself  had 
long  ago  set  the  example  of  departing*  (iL  514) ;  hut  even  if  he 
had  not,  how  could  any  rational  man  argue  that  a  measure  formed 
ami  calculated  for  an  ordinary  futurity  was  to  be  inflexibly  ad- 
hered to  in  circumst^inces  so  awfully  different,  and  when  the 
question  was  not  of  theories  of  finance,  but  on  the  very  existence 
of  the  country/  And  here  again,  as  is  usual,  when  Lord  Sid' 
mouth  does  anything  very  indctensible^  the  Dean  produces,  from 
his  archives,  a  chorus  of  applause  from  his  Lordship's  litUe  knot 
of  worshij>pers. 

The  unfortunate  dissension  between  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord 
C'a!>tK'rsagh  dissolved  tiie  Duke  uf  Portland's  administration, 
which  the  Dean  characterizes  as  'Jeehie,'  for  no  other  visible 
reason  than  1>ecausc  Lord  Sidmouth  did  not  belong  to  it ;  for 
wc  have  just  seen  that  it  took  the  baldest  war  measure  ever 
taken,  and  justi5cd  it  against  the  coalesced  Opjxjsilioa  by  majori- 
ties  of  nearly  three  to  one  ;  and  wc  know  that  even  a  fragment  of 
it  was  strong  enough  to  carry  the  country  triumphantly  through 
the  most  terrihc  difficulties  and  dangers  that  it  ever  Lad  expe- 
rienced. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Perceval  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  con- 
currence of  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  in  forming  an  extended 
administration ;   and  on  their  refusal,  he  offered  a  seat  in  the 

Cabinet, 
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Cabinet,  as  Sccretary-at-VVar,  to  Bragge  Eatburst>  and  informed 
Sidmouth 

*  "  thut  vacancies  would  be  kept  open  for  «ome  of  his  friends  in  the  House 
of  Commons;"  but,  strange  to  say,  niukiug  no  offer  of  office  to  ]»rd 
Sidmuulh  himself.  .  .  .  Mr.  Perceval  candidly  assigned  the  "  pre- 
judices of  some  of  the  members  of  the  old  Pitt  connexion  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Lord  Sidmouth 'a  immediately  forming  a  purl  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  fear  that  they  would  by  thut  clrcumetnncc  be  much  alien- 
ated from  the  miniaterBi  if  not  wholly  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Canning, 
a«  the  reason  why  lie  had  not  immediutely  sought  his  Lordship's  own 
assistance  in  the  Cabinet."  ' — vol.  iii.  pp.  5,  6,  7. 

This  of  course  failed,  but  the  extract  from  Mr.  Percevars  letter 
shows,  first,  that  the  animosity  with  Mr.  Canning  was  still  irre- 
concileable,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt's  particular  friends — some  of  them, 
we  know,  calm,  wcll*judglng,  and  placable  men,  who  knew  the 
details  of  the  case,  and  were  afterwards  good  friends  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth— considered  that  Sidmouth  had  behaved  very  ill  to  Pitt  in 
the  secession  of  July,  1805.  On  this  failure  Sidmouth  endea- 
voured to  renew  and  draw  closer  his  alliance  wilb  Lord  Grenville, 
but  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  him  a  distinct  pleclge  as  to  his 
future  conduct  on  the  Catholic  (juestion,  Sidmouth  resolved  to 
stand  aloof,  with,  ho^vevcr, 

*  a  bias  to  support  the  measures  of  the  present  administration,  which 
cannot  now  he  considered  so  wea/t  as  to  justify  our  concurring  on  that 
ground  ortit/,  and  before  they  are  tried,  iu  any  parliamentary  proceeding 
for  their  removal.* — vol.  iii.  p.  17. 

This  accounts  for  the  use  of  the  epithet /trA/c,  before  applied 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland's  ministry,  for  Lord  Sidmouth  had 
attempted  to  justify  bis  previous  opi«>3ilion  !o  a  government 
formed  on  bis  own  principles  of  protecting  the  King's  conscience, 
by  the  absurd  excuse  of  its  weakness  and  incapacity  ;  but  novr, 
tbougb  it  had  lost  the  Duke  of  Portland  himself,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Mr.  Canning,  and  their  numerous  and  jinwerfni  friends,  and  bad 
gained  only  the,  as  yet  doubtfulj  assistance  of  Lord  Wellcslcy,  he 
chose  to  consider  it  as  strong  enough  to  justify  a  bi.is  towards 
it — that  is,  as  we  rather  interpret  the  phrase,  feeble  enough  to 
excite  a  hope  of  the  Doctor  s  being  called  in. 

This  accordingly  happened  in  April,  1811,  when  Mr.  Perceval 
endeavoured  to  reunite  the  late  Pitt  party  by  the  junction  of 
Sidinoutb,  Wclleslcy,  Canning,  Caallercagh,  and  the  existing 
Government;  but  this  also  failed.  Wellcslcy  would  not  go  on 
without  Canning. — Canning  and  Sidmouth  were  still  irrecon- 
cilable, and  Castlereagh  also  declined.  Mr.  Percevars  Govern- 
ment was  therefore  very  near  escaping  the  political  small-pox — - 
but  be  too  was  destined  to  take  it.     Only  a  month  before  the 
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sudden  terminalion  of  his  virtuous  and  honourable  life  and  vic- 
torious administration,  the  inevitable  Doctor  entered  his  cabinet 
as  President  of  ibe  Council. 

And  here,  we  think,  for  the  first  time  in  his  ministerial  life. 
Lord  SiduioiilU  found,  and,  we  believe,  felt  himself  in  bis  proper 
place.  B_v  Pilt  he  had  been  overshadowed  when  not  overjiowered 
— his  alliances  with  the  Whigs  were  heterogeneous  and  almost 
discordnnl ;  and  when  out  of  office  his  nianccuvrcs  to  roiurn  to 
power,  however  dis^ised  from  his  belter  judgment  hy  self-love 
or  the  flattery  of  bis  friends,  were  awkward,  and  hardly  consistent 
with  the  real  integrity  of  his  heart.  But  in  a  respectable  and  (as 
he  soon  had)  an  efficient  office  in  a  Tory  cabinet  all  his  good 
qualities  were  drawn  out,  and  his  best  energies  consequently  em- 
ployed in  their  natural  direction ;  his  characterisiic  good  nature 
was  gratified  by  a  gradual  and  eventually  cordial  reconciliation 
with  all  his  early  friends ;  and  he  was  now  enabled  to  pursue  his 
political  career  without  any  deviation  from  the  great  principles 
which  had  guided  his  earlier  life. 

On  Mr.  Perceval's  dftalh  in  May,  1812 — after  some  abortive 
efforis  to  form  cabinets  under  Lord  VVcllesley  and  Lord 
Afoira  respectively — the  existing  Ministry  was  confirmed — Lord 
Liverpool  being  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Lord  Sidmoulh 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department — an  office  for  which 
he  had  always,  we  think,  a  strong  predilection,  and  for  wliicb, 
during  eight  or  nine  most  eventful  and  critical  years,  he  showed 
himself  admirably  fitted.  His  friends  were  of  course  suitably 
provided  for,  and  they,  like  their  leader— good  souls — amal- 
gamated kindly  and  cordially  with  colleagues  from  whom  they 
really  never  bad  had  any  substantial  diBcrcnce  but  the  being  in 
or  out. 

The  only  point  of  which  Lord  Sidmouth*8  new  position  could 
be,  by  the  most  censorious  critic,  charged  with  anything  like 
inconsistency,  was,  that  the  Catholic  question  was  now  left  an  open 
one — but  so  it  had  virtually  been  ever  since  Mr.  Pitt's  second 
administration ;  and  all  that  could  be  expected  from  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  was  what  he  performed  to  the  last — a  manful  and  in- 
dependent assertion  of  his  own  opinions. 

The  volume  is  now  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  a  narra- 
tive of  the  public  events  during  that  long  and  disgraceful  series 
of  seditious  riots  wliich  from  the  year  1813  to  1820  disturbed  so 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  some  instances  amounted  to 
murder,  high  treason,  and  actual  rebellion.  The  Dean  gives 
copitms  details  of  these  transactions,  many  of  which  are  new  to 
the  public,  and  we  particularly  wish  that  we  had  room  for 
his  account  of  the  celebrated  Manchester  Riot  and  its  suppres- 
sion. 
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*See  (Q.  R.  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  110)  otir  rvnurk  on  llie  omU>lau  in  Mr.  Twin*!  '  Life  of 
Elilon'  to  uoticc  Mr.  Cuiuihg'*  return  to  liie  cfbioet  in  1828. 
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sion.  The  mililary  proceodinffs  are  very  ably  told  in  an  original 
letter,  recently  written  by  Sir  William  Jolliffe^  who  was  himself —  ^ 
being:  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  15th  Hussars — anactor  in  the  scene  H 
he  so  well  describes.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  letter,  and  " 
indceti  the  whole  narrative  of  this  series  of  events,  without  feel- 
inffs  of  wonder,  shame,  and  indijrnalion  at  the  insane  turl>ulence 
t)f  the  people,  and  the  factious  violence  of  parties — when  Hunt 
was  a  pairiotj  and  almost  a  power;  and  the  lawful  and  even 
lenient  suppression  of  this  Manchester  riot  was  slijanatised 
to  an  infuriate  populace  as  a  Peterloo  Massacre.  The  Govern- 
ment  l»»UUy.  in  defiance  of  the  clamour  both  in  Parliament 
and  out,  lhanke<l  the  Manchester  magistrates  for  their  spirit — 
dismissed  Lord  I'itrwdliam  from  the  lieutenancy  of  Yorkshire  for 
tailing  ft  public  meeting  to  censure  those  prooeedinjcrs — proposed 
and  carried  tbroug^li  Parliament  Mx  acts  to  arrest  and  punish  libel- 
lous, seditious,  and  treasonable  practices — and  notwithstanding, 
wc  must  say,  the  disgraceful  countenance  that  these  violences 
received  from  the  Opposition  in  Ijoth  Houses  of  Parliatnent-, 
succeedeti  in  rejecting  inflammatory  amendments  in  the  Lords 
by  159  to  .31,  and  in  the  Commons  by  183  to  150.  In  all  these 
sei-ere  trials  Loitl  Sidmonth  showetl  t!ic  greatest  forbearance 
willi  the  mi>$t  undannted  firmness,  and  there  is  no  mmi&tor  of  bis 
times,  nor  indeed,  we  believe,  of  any  times,  to  whom  we  may  more 
truly  apply  one  of  his  own  favourite  quotations — 

'  Jiutuni  ct  tenncem  propositi  virum 
Nou  civiuin  ardor  prava  jubcntium 
Mentcqustit  iolida!' 

Here  we  have  to  notice  a  circumstance  that  seems  to  ns  very 
extraordinary.  We  have  hitherto  seen  but  loo  much  of  the 
aiiLigiinisni  and  nniiputhies  of  Lord  Sidmoulh  and  Mr.  Canning". 
We  know  thai  they  were  pledged  in  much  bitter  language  never 
to  meet  in  the  same  cabinel,  and  we  expected  with  considerable 
curiosity  the  Dean  of  Norwich's  explanation  of  the  clrcumsuinces 
which  induced  them  to  depart  from  that  resolution.  Not  that  we 
ourselves  ever  dcmblcd  of  the  propriety  of  the  reconciliation  and 
junction,  but  others  had ;  and  we  wished  to  see  what  still  more 
salisfactor)'  version  the  Sidmouth  papers  would  enable  a  pane- 
gyrical biographer  to  give  of  so  remarkable  a  transaction.  Kven 
the  example  of  Lord  Eldon's  biographer*  had  not  at  all  prepared 
us  fur  the  mode  in  which  the  biographer  of  Lord  Sidmouth  has 
dealt  with  this  topic — he  never  mentions  it  at  aU! 

Under  the  date  of  1812  the  Dean  relates  that,  the  magisterial 
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examination  of  llic  papers  of  the  Comle  d'Antraigues  (an  emigrant 
murdered  bj  bis  servant)  having  accidentally  brought  Mr.  Can- 
ning into  the  same  room  wiih  Lord  Sidmouth,  they  shook  hands 
with  some  appearance  of  ciWlity  and  even  kindness.  He  dwells, 
indeed,  with  coinpUcency  on  the  good  feelinpf  which  this  incident 
produced  «n  ihe  future  relations  of  the  parties  ;  but  ho  does  not 
say  that,  four  years  later — \\h  June,  1816 — Canning  as  Presi- 
dent, and  Sidmouth  as  Secretary  of  Stale,  were  gazetted  together 
as  members  of  the  same  Board  of  Control,  and  sat^  of  course,  in 
the  same  Cabmet;  nor  docs  he  mention  Canning's  return  to 
the  Cabinet  (after  a  short  secession)  in  1822. 

Surely  this  is  a  strange  suppression,  and  if  made  from  any  over 
anxiety  about  Lord  Sidmoutb's  political  consistency,  it  is  very 
ill  judgefl — for  in  the  first  place,  the  facts  arc  as  notorious  as  that 
Lord  Sidmouth  ever  existed ;  secondly,  tliere  was  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  them — for  Lord  Sidmoulli's  whole  political  life  was,  as  re- 
garded his  selection  of  colleagues,  a  whirl  of  inconsistencies ;  and 
lastly,  tlie  omission  of  such  a  capital  figure  as  Mr.  Canning  from 
the  scene  only,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  serves  to  make  him  the 
more  remarkable. 

L<ird  Sidmnulh,  now  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  retired  into  pri- 
vate life.  He  hnd  lost  his  first  lady,  the  mother  of  all  his  children, 
in  July,  1811  :  in  July,  1824,  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  his 
early  friend  Lord  Stowell — the  widow  of  Afr.  Townsbend,  a  lady 
whose  'prudent,  friendly,  and  generous  line  of  conduct  quickly 
won  the  very  sincere  affccuon  of  Lord  Sidmoutb's  family.'  (\q\.  iii. 
p.  411.)  The  large  property  that  this  lady  inherited  from  her 
lather  in  1835  enableti  Lord  Sidmouth  to  indulge  his  own  high 
sense  of  independence  by  resigning  a  pension  of  liOOO^  a-ycar, 
granted  him,  under  Act  of  Parliament,  on  his  retiring  from  office. 
This  lady,  too,  he  was  doomed  for  a  short  time  to  survive,  losing 
her  in  the  spring  of  1842. 

But  Lord  Sidmouth 's  retirement  was  by  no  means  ascetic,  nor 
even  negligent  of  such  duties  as  he  found  himself  able  to  perform. 
His  last  speech  in  Parliament  was  maile  on  the  4th  of  Aprd, 
1829,  against  the  Homan  Catholic  Kelief  Bill—that  unhappy 
measure  which,  however  right  in  itself,  was  the  first  or  at  least  the 
most  flagrant  example  in  our  political  history  of  the  sacrifice  of 
pledges,  principles,  and  party,  to  the  influences  of  that  combina- 
tion of  inferior  motives  which  miscalls  itself  eTpeiliency.  '  For  the 
first  lime  in  my  life,'  says  the  brave  old  man,  •  I  am  disbeartened. 
We  seem  to  be  in  a  shattered  boat,  and  in  a  strange  and  agitated 
sea,  without  pilot,  chart,  or  compass.' 

On  the  Reform  Bill — the  unhappy  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
bad  precedent  and  suicidd  schism— Lord  Sidmouth,  then  in  his 
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75th  year,  sedulously  attended  the  debates  and  divisions.  When  so 
many  other  peers  gave  way  to  prevent  the  swarnping  of  the  House 
of  Lords  with  nn  inundation  of  partisan  peerages  created  ad  ho<^, 
LordSidmoulb  did  not  sj>eak,  but  voted  resolutely,  declaring — 
*  For  my  own  part,  I  should  prefer  seeing  this  destructive  Bill  carried 
hy  a  most  unconsututiuunl  and  flagraut  misuse  of  ihe  roynl  prerogative, 
than  at  the  expeiiao  uf  tlic  cousistcucy,  honour,  and  character  of  the 
House  of  Lurds.  /  will  not,  therefore,  assist  in  relieving  Lord  Grey 
from  the  inducement  to  do  wrong  by  doing  wrong  myselt'.' — hciter  to 
Lord  Exmouth,  vol.  lii.  p.  435. 

Having  thus  performed  his  last  dulles  to  his  country,  he  now 
retired  altofeiher  into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  where — J>aying  ever 
and  anon  instalments  of  the  heavy  price  of  longevity  in  the  loss  of 
his  coevals — he  wore  away,  in  t).tc  cheerful  society  of  a  few  select 
friends,  and  under  the  vigilant  care  of  his  affectionate  family,  the 
tranquil  and  pious  twilight  of  his  long  ami  busy  day.  '  Placida 
demujii  morle  quievii.* — he  died  literally  in  the  arms  of  his 
children  on  Thursday  the  15th  of  February,  1844 — the  last  of  the 
generation  and  we  may  add  of  the  class  of  statesmen  who  cha- 
racterise the  reign  of  George  HL 

There  is  no  part  of  this  work  that  we  have  read  with  greater 
satiBfaction  than  that  which  is  more  peculiarly  the  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich's own — bis  narrative  of  the  close  of  tins  amiable  life,  and  his 
concluding  reflections  on  irs  general  tenor  and  character.  'I'hey 
are  written  with  taste,  feeling,  piety,  and  with,  we  have  no  doubr, 
a  conviction  of  their  justice.  There  is  here,  indeed  (as  there  has 
been  all  through  the  work),  a  tendency  to  soften  defects  nnd  to 
exali  merits;  but  this — always  excusable  in  so  near  a  relative — 
becomes  in  this  last  stage  of  a  bingraphy  —  when  the  writer 
stands,  as  it  were,  over  the  grave  of  his  revered  friend — a  grace- 
ful and  Chrisliuii  sentiment ;  an<l  in  fact  critical  truth  can  adopt 
much  of  his  copious  and  affectionate  tribute.  He  draws  from  his 
rcvitMV  of  the  character  the  conclusion  that  Tacilus  saw  in  the 
aspect  of  Ills  friend  —  bonum  xnrnm  facile  credcrcsj  moffitum 
libeiiter ;  and  we  willingly  admit  that  though  amongst  the 
eminent  pcrsnns  who  illustrated  the  last  forty  years  of  the  reign 
of  George  I  [I.— the  friends  or  rivals  of  Lord  Sidinouih — there 
were  some  abler  and  many  more  brilliant  orators  and  statesmen, 
there  was  at  least — under  his  o^vn  view  of  his  duties — no  sinccrcr 
patriot — no  more  honourable  or  better  man. 

In  addition  to  all  the  private  virtues  and  social  amiabilities, 
he  had  many  valuable  public  qualities,  which,  by  his  original 
inaptitude  or  reluctance  for  parliamentary  ilebale,  he  never  was 
able  to  produce  to  their  full  extent.  In  such  a  Government 
as  ours,  the  toJcuts  of  statesmen  axe  popularly  measured  by 
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ike  single  one  of  oratory;  and,  perhaps,  not  unjnstly;  for^  dif- 
fcrent  and  even  opposite  as  the  qualities  snmeliines  seem,  the 
force  and  brilliancy  of  eloquence  have  generally  been  found  united 
with  the  soundrst  logic,  the  most  extensive  information,  and 
highest  scale  of  inlellectual  faculties.  '  Out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,'  and  those  who  have  s])oken  best  ia 
Parliament  have  had,  for  the  most  part,  powers  that  would  hare 
ensured  their  superiority  in  other  walks  of  life.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  wanted  something  of  the  internal  spring  and  spirit  as  well 
as  the  mere  mechanical  facility  that  constitute  the  orator;  and  he 
certainly  paled  his  ineflFeclual  fire  before  the  meridian  bright- 
ness of  his  great  contemporaries.  It  may  be  said  of  him 
that  his  mitid's  eye  toaM  iu!ar- sighted ;  it  saw  accurately  enough 
what  was  brought  close  to  it,  but  its  range  was  limited — it  looked 
neither  far  nor  high — and  he  was  certainly^  from  that  defect  of 
mental  vision,  too  apt  to  give  to  small  objects  somewhat  of  an 
imaginary  magnitude — a  miscalculation  of  the  size  and  weight  of 
himself  and  his  friends  and  of  their  intrinsic  iuijwrtancc  to  the 
public  service,  that  involved  him  in  most  of  the  ditlicullies  and 
all  the  errors  of  his  political  career.  He  had  generous  notions  of 
the  obligations  which  the  head  of  a  party  owes  to  his  personal 
supporters.  IIo  had  renllr  persuaded  himself  that  he  and  they 
were  absolutely  nccessai'y  to  the  public  service ;  and  though  we 
will  not  say  that  he  ever  (except  j)erliaps  'during  the  winter  of 
his  discontent'  with  the  Duke  of  Portland's  administration) 
sacrificed  principle  to  party,  he  was  very  easy,  not  to  say 
lax,  on  questions  of  political  connexion.  He  also,  we  think, 
miscalculated  his  own  powers:  he  wtis  par  negotiis,  vec  supra,  and, 
excellent  as  the  head  of  a  department,  was,  by  the  structure  of  his 
mind  as  well  as  by  an  at  once  too  easy  and  too  confident  temper^ 
less  fit  for  the  head  of  a  Government. 

*  Tel  brille  au  second  rang,  qui  sVclipse  au  premier.' 

But  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  personally  many  noble  qualities 
— truth — honour — integrity — courage.  In  all  his  lillle  manceu- 
vres  to  obtain  political  objects,  which  he  persuaded  him&elf  were 
to  enable  him  to  serve  the  country  with  more  effect,  there  never 
was,  we  firmly  believe,  any  duplicity,  not  the  shadow  of  false- 
hood, nor  anything  that  could  in  its  odious  sense  be  calletl 
intrigue ;  he  was,  in  public  as  in  private  life,  generous  and  eha- 
Titablc  ;  he  was  not  merely  placable,  but  indulgent  to  opponents, 
and  carried  his  good  opinion  of  mankind  almost  to  a  weakness ; 
be  was  sanguine  in  hope  and  inaccessible  to  fear;  and  we 
believe  he  was  one  of  the  half-dozen  men  in  the  whole  world 
who  —  at   the   highest  spring-tide  of   Buonaparte's  fortunes  — 
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even  at  his  apotheosis  at  Dresden  in  1812 — never  feared  his 
power  nor  doubted  of  his  fall.  This  high  quality  alone,  if  he 
had  had  a  larg^er  share  of  parliamentary  ability,  would  have 
made  him  a  great  and  (as  events  fell  out)  a  most  triumphant 
minister.  Even  in  a  secondary  place,  his  con6dence  and  energy 
were  not  useless  in  a  cabinet  which  needed  occasionally  some  of 
his  Tyrtsean  spirit.  It  was  peculiarly  fortunate  that  during  the 
reign  of  riot  h$  happened  to  be  at  the  Home  Department  Under 
him  no  one  was  afraid  to  do  his  duty,  and  the  magistrates  and  the 
military  knew  that  he  at  least  would  never  permit  them  to  be 
sacrificed  to  popular  clamour.  His  determination  and  energy 
saved  the  counbry,  we  are  satisfied,  from  many  imminent  disasters; 
and  in  looking  back  at  those  disgraceful  times,  we  foi^t  all  the 
minor  defects  of  Ix)rd  Sidmouth's  public  character,  to  remember, 
with  gratitude,  services  which  few  men  could  have  performed 
with  equal  ability,  and  none  with  a  more  imperturbable  spirit. 


Note. — Errata  in  the  article  on  French  Agriculture  in  our  last 
numher— p.  230,  for  1/.  9s.  2rf..  read  3/.  10«.  lOrf.  We  have  to  apolo- 
gise also  for  a  few  others,  but  they  are  so  obvious  that  the  reader  himself 
will  have  corrected  them,  or  so  slight  as  to  have  no  effect  on  the  general 
statement.  It  has  been  observed  to  us,  that  we  state  in  p.  227  that 
15  hectolitres  are  equivalent  to  17  English  bushels; — but  if  the  person 
who  haa  favoured  us  with  the  remark  will  look  higher  up  on  the  page, 
he  will  see  that  the  error  is  his  own.  Our  statement  is,  that  15  hecto- 
litres ^>cr  hectare  are  equivalent  to  17  bushels  ^w  English  acre. 
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ColcHiMer,  Lord,  b!a  diary,  500. 

CiiUingwood,  Lonl.     SW  Urettton. 

Cofdara,  Gtulio  Cetare,  birib  of,  150— liM- 
rary  peribrmanoea  of,  ifr.— hta  biatory  of 
tbe  expedition  of  Charles  Rdword,  141, 
ISO — ilr*rri]}tiini  uf  llir  Hi^'lilKnilrn  by, 
159 — allnaiona  (n  tbf  Pre#hj^erian 
clergy,  lAO^-ipelling  of  Kiigliali  wr- 
fianwfa,  160. 

Corinlh,  340. 

'  Coatiime,  Britiih,'  by  J.  K.  PlaneU. 
Sfr  Dresa. 

Ctrantry  Party,  the  policy  and  atraigtfa  of, 
269. 

Crime,  atatiatiea  of,  by  penmM  under  20 
year*  ofage,  133— careleMwaiof  tradea- 
meii  and  aervaiita  a  great  inducement 
to,  1.34. 

Crotnwell,  Oliver,  bia  oluunben  in  Lin- 
coln'! Inn,  60. 

Cyciit,  the  tomb  of,  420 — inscriptiQtit  on, 
421— bia  vition,  426. 


D. 

D'Arblay,   Madame,   on    the   death    of 

Huike,  400  n. 
DftTiua,   Hyataaf>f»,  monumenti  o^   413. 

AikI  $tt  Kawliitaon. 
Dpcrea,  M.     Set  Brmton. 
DeJoltiniJua,  fome  account  of,  365  «. 
Deity,  on  ibe  omnipotence  of  the,  381. 
Dietnriaa,  averagt  of,  iu  France  and  Kitf- 

land,  218  Bndn«/e. 
Drama,  the  decline  of  (be  Roman,  362 — 

tbe  Italian    and    Spaniab,    36-1 —ttn 

ancient   Piirfugueae,    lOt) — biitury   of, 

169.     And  $fe  Vicente. 
Dreta,  the  Art  of.  Ac,  372 — cajTric«  lo, 

373 — lueonTrnimce  of  tbe  pretent  male 

auirr,  374— eflecti  of  a  weU-<fao«ea 


fffminffw  toilat,  376 — tlu  dm>  of 
I  an  indrx  to  Uwir  qualltia*,  A. 
— cxamplnt,  376  «l  «»</. — three  gnnd 
unitin  of  dnu  to  iM  otiaenred,  376 — 
remalfl  ilrew  uf  ibt  prment  d«y  conii- 
dtnU,  360— tbe  fown,  381— the  tltirt, 
lA.— f1uuiic«t,  a82 — the  icwf,  i6. — 
mwitillma,  ifr.— »hawli,  383 — irregu- 
larity ii*  drapery  rec«mineinled,  ib. — 
till-  bat.  id.- — iti  wuiit  of  cliaracl«r,  3^4 
— th«  piain  wtraw  hit  recutnmciKkNl,  it. 
— mvrila  of  the  old  coitucnc*,  3813  — 
bcftd-dreun,  i6.  —  effect  of  diffetmt 
ttylei  00  the  aame  p«non,  A. — tba 
preieut  ktyle  uot  adapted  1o  old 
wometif  387 — iLe  fr<uu  ideal  of  u 
real  old  woman,  398  —  atwuTdtty 
uf  tbeir  wearing  juTCtiile  drew,  3i»0 
— lb«  wont  aspect  of  female  old  age^ 
3f)9  n— the  style  of  dreM  in  Sir  P. 
Lely's  n>clniii«,  3D-I — in  thoie  of  Sir 
Jnshna  Ri^ytiulda.  390 — the  hmil-dreu, 
3lt7^ — liair-[Htwder,  31i8 — cm  the  Ujbo* 
IDK  of  £iiKli»bwuroeii  compaxetl  with 
Frebob  aiid  U«rmal^  399. 
Dye*,  Rot.  A.     Sm  Shahiipwii. 


KducalioTi,  National  Board  of,  174  m. 

Kleriric.ity,  «x;writiMUilal  Maeardie*  in. 
S^  Kamday. 

Kii(claiid  aiMl  Wales,  luiwrficics  and  po> 
piiltttii'ii  of,  in  loll,  200  « — annual 
i-uUip  ofliroptTly  lUiessed  to  poor-rate 
in,  31U  (i~a(iricultiiral  [injiJucc  of, 
cotn[>ared  with  lliat  of  France,  226  n. 

Ewjujline,  tiwi  a  burial*grouDd,  37  U 


F. 

rUrteh^F.W.    SMDirsf. 

^Farwhy*!  Enperi mental  llneazchee  in 
KleetrioHy,*  from  the  Ptiiliwupbirnl 
Traniactioiit,  l^tili,  29tb,  aud  Sistsc- 
ries,  93 — character  uf  tie  memoin,  A, 
— Dr.  Faraday's  jjlacc  as  a  discoverer 
ui  fhii  Itnuich  of  science,  ifr. — tbe  mag- 
Mtixtiig  of  light,  lUft— plieoorocium  of 
polarised  li^ht  explained.  110 — the 
eleclro  inaguet,  111  — dewripbou  uf 
experiment  by  Dr.  Kar*day,  112 — 
furlbvr  ex^ierimmta,  11&  ■Uw  gMwnd 
law  as  to  the  phenMineravf  mIMmmi  in 

gularizetl  ligiit,  ff>. — tfw  n>iatiff«  iti- 
oeiice  over  a  ray  of  ligbt  posecMod  by 
diScreitt  substances,  1 1-1 — tbe  tiucstiuti 
aj  to  polarized  light  propouwleut  1 1&— 
earlier  impresioas  regaidiDK  Ui*  dieoo- 


Tcry,  t&.— KlatioD  between  light  aod 
tlie  ina^iictio  aiid  electric  foioet,  116 — 
tb«  iiilirtnily  of  lauguagv  in  applica- 
tiim  to  the  subjects,  117 — maKuetic 
conditioa  of  all  matter,  114 — old  dls- 
tiuctioD  between  maftitetlc  and  noi)-j 
magnetic  btKlirg,  llO— I>r-  FaruUy** 
tUKorery  as  to  !}>«  latter  di-^cribcJ, 
•6.-^KperJmeiits  on,  130,  122 — bis 
gcoeml  deductions,  126  —  aud  mc 
ScieacFC. 

'  Fashiuii,  Aouob  of,*  by  a  Lady  of  Hank. 
SssDnm. 

FktKliit,  Bfl.,  bis  aceoiuit  of  diseoveriMS  at 
KhorMlmil.  439^aiui  ttt  Ilotta. 

Fltuikey,  etyuiiilPKy  of  the  word,  341  n. 

Potiiutliug  hospital,  the  llrst  on  lecotdt 
36Un, 

Prance.     .*»«  .Agriculture. 

Frte  Irnde.  fallacies  of,  rvt|)ectiog  foreign 
assistance,  %l>3,  2%A^—iireMtit  condition 
iind  future  prM|K-cls  i>r  tlio  country  in 
rcfi'rence  to,  by  F.  C,  23H — tbe  repeal 
uf  tbe  malt-tax  coniidercdj  'i60. 


G. 


Sm 


(iallue    and    Cbariclei,  Tales    of. 
Grtreka  iiitd  Rotiiaus. 

(ianett,  Mr„  his  {day  of  tbe  '  Auk>  4c 
Gil  Viceitte.'  190. 

GfMrge  III-,  oppotition  o(^  to  CathoUo 
Eniatici|)atioU|  •Vi'i  at  aetj, — his  assi- 
duity in  matters  of  business,  Old — ' 
letlers  nf,  on  the  Priestley  Riots,  517. 

Greets  and  Roiuujii,  tbe,  |iri\ale  life  of, 
illustrated  hy  Profewur  Becker,  336 — 
plan  of  his  Talnn,  U/. — the  Gallus,  336 
— tbfi  Cbaricles,  330— ^be  character  of 
CoriPlh,  310,  and  note — tlie  obscure- 
lufls  of  tbe  national  private  LUc  of,  in 
cloMJcal  remaiiM,  .141 — patriotism  of 
aiilii^uily,  tb. — dt^iiition  of  slavery, 
aiid  the  diOWtiirf  sy»leiut  described, 
Mi,  343.  34(i  — tbe  eoiploymeiit  uf 
riavce,  3441,  347 — their  puriis)iiDetitii,i6. 
— ]irivi!«>{«  of  Atbetiiau  slaves,  Zi5 — 
prt-ftoiideraiice  of  slaves  over  fretmeii, 
3>17— tbe  prices  of,  34K— amusetocnts 
and  ao«ompl  iahoMots  of  the  Greeks  aud 
Kamaas,  349-~gBinvs  and  sliows  of 
liorne,  ik. — the  Spolliari  um.  3o  1 — Greek 
national  games,  i&. — inllueDce  til'  satire 
on  vice,  36 'J— comparative  general  de- 
DQiicy  in  tlie  Roman  stage,  ib. —  fenuU* 
lite  in  Greece.  3^4 — ctub-bouses,  SSS — 
treatment  of  women  In  Ronx^  iA< — tbe 
wholesome  influence  of  their  umencv 
on  esbibitiune,  3^»£— Roman  dramatic 
antbani  A. — rvssous  for  ti»eir  being  but- 
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Towen  only,  357, 302— comequencei  of 
tiieir  imitadoiu,  358 — Grecian  comedy, 
359  —  incident!  introduced,  i6,— tra- 
gedj,  360— U.  Becker*!  miirepreflenta- 
tions  as  to,  361 — doctrines  inculcated 
by  Chrecian  tragedians,  t6. — contrast 
between  the  tragedians  and  comedians, 
362— ^lecline  of  the  Roman  drama,  i6. 
— periodical  appearance  of  great  dm- 
matic  autiiors,  363 — the  multiplicity 
of  dramatic  productions  accounted  for, 

-  364~— crimes  and  punishments,  365 — 
influence  of  military  discipline,  368 — 
punishments  for  desertion,  36&— seve- 
rities of,  compared  vitii  our  flogging 
in  the  army,  370 — Roman  plan  of  pro- 
viding for  the  soldier,  t6.  —  their 
*  burial-clubs,'  371  —  their  burial- 
groonds,  ib. 

Grotefend,  Professor,  discoveries  of,  in 
cuneiform  characters,  415. 

Gurwood,  Colonel,  melancholy  fate  of, 
449 — posthumous  edition  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  Dispatches  by,  ib. 


H. 

Hallam,  his  remarks  on  poets,  Slln. 
Hamlet    See  Shakespeare. 
Hardinge,  Lord,  270 — and  tee  Punjab. 
Henchman,  itymology  of  the  word,  344  n. 
Horses  in  France,  235,  236. 


I. 


Income-tax.    See  Peel. 

Inscriptions,  Persian  and  Assyrian,  413 
— and  tee  Rawlinson,  Botta,  and  Lay- 
ard. 

Ireland,  superficies  and  population  of,  in 
1641, 209  n. — causes  of  its  present  cala- 
mitous state,  239 — 'Conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  towards,  240 — Lord  John 
Russell's  policy  and  proceedings,  ib. — 
unfairness  of,  towards  the  laDdlord8,243, 
248 — the  public  works,  245 — consider- 
ations on  such  an  undertaking,  ib. — the 
employment  of  the  people  considered, 
246 — ^relief  committees,  247 — prompti- 
tude of  the  landed  interest  in  making 
provision  for  the  poor,  249 — amount 
paid  to  labourers,*^. — detrimental  eifect 
of  the  Labour-rate  Act  on  private  inte- 
rests, ib. — interpretation  of  the  act  hy 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  250 — effect  of  the 
act,  t6. — officers  appointed  under  the 
act^  ib, — Colonel  Douglas's  advice  at 
Tipperary,  252 — rashness  of  the  Govern- 
ment undertaking,  263 — defence  of  the 


(3ovemm«nt  by  one  of  its  officer^  354 
— amount  of  expenditure,  257 — increase 
of  the  trade  in  arms,  ib. — Mr.  Labou- 
chere'a  letter  to  the  magismtet,  258 ; 
and  SM  Poor  Law. 
Italy,  memorials  of  the  Stuaxti  in,  143L 


J. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  Shakespearian  labours  of, 
313— -his  view  of  the  character  of  Ham- 
let, 313. 

K. 

KhoTsabad.     See  Botta. 

Knight^  Charles.    See  Shakespeare; 


L. 

Lassen.    See  Rawlinson. 

Law,  the  slight  knowledge  of,  amongst 
laymen,  63 — increase  in  law-making 
since  Reform  Bill,  ib.— education  in, 
neglected  at  the  Universities,  64 — law 
students  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  ib. — 
of  Charles  II.,  66. 

Layard,  Mr.,  discoveries  of,  at  Nimroud, 
445-448. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  portruta  by.    See  Dress. 

Loughborough,  Lord,  on  the  payment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  506. 


U. 

Malt-tax,  the,  Repeal  of,  267. 

Malmesbury.     See  Sidmouth. 

Manners,  Lord  John,  verses  of,  on  the  en- 
trance of  Montrose  into  Edinburgh,  53. 

'  Marine  Stores,  Dealer  in,'  135. 

Metcalfe,  Rev.  F.,  his  translations  of  Pro- 
fessor Becker's  works,  372. 

Mounier,  M.,  his  work  on  French  agti- 
culture,  202,  205. 

Montpensier,  Duke  of.    See  Utrecht 

Montrose,  the  Life  and  Times  of,  by  M. 
Napier,  Esq.,  l-^ool  reception  of,  by 
Charles  I.,  3 — ^joins  the  Covenanters, 
ib. — expeditions  to  the  north,  4 — con- 
ference with  Huntley,  ib. — treachery 
of  the  Covenanters,  ib. — Montrose's  re- 
sentment, 5 — he  re-enters  Aberdeen, 
ib. — the  slaughter  of  lap^logs,  ib. — 
the  Raid  of  Stonehaven,  6 — interview 
between  Montrose  and  the  King,  ib. — 
the  King  prepares  to  invade  Scot- 
land, 7 — the  bond  at  Cumbernauld,  ib. 
— Montrose  oroaes  the  Tweed,  ib. — 


IKDBX. 


pungc  of  the  Tyne,  ih, — vid  bstlle  of 
Kewburn,  A. — the  '  Long  I'arliaincTi!,' 
8 — M<)ntrcs»c*i  letter  to  the  King,  i6. — 
is  •ummoiied  liefare  Ibe  Cutnniittee  of 
BftatM,  lA. — ami  impriioiwil,  0 — tlie 
Kiog'i  Brrinil  in  ScotlAnd,  i&. — And  hit 
■ftterccMioa  for  MontroM,  10— Mim- 
troM  d  i«c:lu«C3  the  treachery  of  HatnUtoti 
Slid  Arpyle,  »6. — '  tlic  Incidetil,'  ih. — re- 
lease oi  MontnjM^,  12 — hia  advice  to  the 
Queen,  ib. — intprFiew  with  Hetidenon, 
l4 — proceed!  to  the  court  of  Charlea,  1  & 
— if  appointed  Lieulenant-<jenera],  16 
— and  created  a  Marquii,  ib. — arriTWi 
at  Inchbraiie,  18 — •gitct  battle  tu  fjOrd 
F.IcLiu'c  army,  Id  —  liia  akill  a*  n 
General^  30—*  Reuona  fur  the  tur- 
Twider  uf  Perth,'  "21 — murdw  of  Kil- 

Sont,  23 — Moutrwe  marches  on  Abcr- 
eetishire,  ib.  —  the  imr|jriie  al  Fyvic 
Gutle,  St^-eiimily  l]i>twecti  the  houie* 
of  Cam|)l>el1  and  (iraham,  2^^^tnarch 
on  Inrerary,  26— (light  at  Argyle,  ib. 
— battle  of  Invcrliocnj-,  27 — Moiitrote 
tum>  again  on  Aberdie&ahire,  28 — 
Unvy  Knt  to  rflinforee  Baillie,  ib, — 
they  ponua  Mnntrrte,  2D — battle  of 
Auldenie,  lA.^-of  Alford.  31— flf  Kil- 
»y(h.  .fij— fliglii  of  Afffyle,  33 — rle- 
Divncy  of  MoiitroM,  ib.  —  appointed 
Captain-General,  34  —  ii  deaerted  by 
the  Hightanden,  35  —  defeated  by 
Leslie.  36  -flies  to  I'eeblef,  and  to  the 
Highlaodi,  37 — the  *  Slain-menVlei-,' 
ib. — Montrme  misn  aiioth^r  atmyf  3S 
— il  joinwl  by  Sir  John  Urrey.  ib. — 
(he  Kiriif  lunewlers  hiinwlf  to  the 
Scotch,  3D  —  Montroae  ditmoses  hit 
aimy,  ih, — and  Icavn  Scotland,  ib. — 
hia  life  in  exile,  40 — the  kef  tu  Mcret 
cormptmdencp  of,  ib,-^his  *  tov»4ong,' 
-12 — condticf  «if  Henrietta  Mnria  to- 
wards, 44),  41 — hi«  ferlinf;*  on  heariuf 
of  the  nmrder  of  CliArles  I.,  ib. — tenders 
his  allegiance  to  CVar1r«  II..  ib. — 
arrives  in  Scotland,  49 — his  progrcM, 
47 — is  defeated  at  Corbiesdale^  ib. — 
his  wuiidfrings,  48 — ia  made  prisoner, 
50— ajipciiote  of  the  lady  Skiho,  51^ 
stratagem  of  the  lady  Grange,  i^. — in- 
sults nOered  to,  52— aeiitence  on,  tb,^ 
exhibition  of,  at  Kdinhurgb,  tA. — liuea 
un  his  [trisuii  window,  55— «xecutJun, 
56 — his  Uearl,  57 — characterj  56» 


N. 

Napier^  Mark,  Esq.     See  Hualroae. 
Ninrtrud.     Sn  Layoid, 


O. 


O^Ucal   tcience,   commencvment  of  en 
ui,  07 — and  phenomaia  of,  i6. 


P. 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  influence  of  hii  policy  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  239— his  preference  to 
direct  instead  of  indirect  taxation,  2^7 
— reasoni  for  fixing  tlie  incotnc-tax  at 
lit,  in  the  pound,  2fi7  it— proof  of  hif 
having  resolved  on  the  perpetuity  of  the 
income-tax  before  August,  1846,  468 — 
bis  Idle  policy,  4S2. 

Pellew.     .Sm  Sidmotith. 

Phlebotomy,  Bda]>ted  in  the  Ilotnan  anniei 
as  a  punishment,  3ti9. 

Pitt.     .S«»  Sidooutb. 

Planche,  J.  R.     Sm  Drcsa. 

Hlungh,  the.  the  must  effective  inetnimrnt 
of  national  prosperity,  201  and  jiolr. 

Porter,  Sir  U.  K.,  mistake  of,  as  to  the 
KulpTuros  at  Itehiitan,  415— account 
^f  the  Tomb  of  Cyras  by,  421. 

Property,  the  law  of  descent  of,  in  France^ 
207  ;  and  ift  Agriculture. 

Punjab,  war  of  the,  269  «— Lord  Har- 
dinge's  jjIaii  of  retuforcing  the  adviinccd 
po9t$y  2;0— inaccuractfs  in  Q,  Hev., 
Tol.  Ixxviii.,  corrected,  272. 

Poor  Law,  remarks  on  out-door  relief, 
by  A.  Shafto  Adair,  Esq..  i63— the  re- 
port of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law  Commis- 
iioners.  461 — the  principle  of  the  Iriih 
Poor  Law,  *&.— cunaequeuces  of  eata- 
hlisbiftg  otit-door  relief  in  Ireland, 
4A5 — the  burdens  on  the  lw>ded  inte- 
rests comiderHl,  ib.,  467 — the  modes 
of  osseMinent  in  Scotland,  466  — 
the  Bj^sirm  of  middlemen,  469 — 
caution  to  he  obicrvetl  in  legialaiire 
changes,  470 — plan  ptoptwed  for  coses 
of  exacting  excessive  mit,  ib. — effect 
of  over-rented  land  mi  tl*  people,  471 
— Ireland  not  yet  fit  for  permaoent 
legislation,  tb. — means  In  lie  adopteii 
for  tlie  attainment  of  truth,  472— Air. 
Adair's  account  of  the  applicants  for 
work  at  fiollyraenn,  473— relations  uf 
Great  Britain  with  Ireland,  174 — the 
duty  of  England,  475— -Uie  immediate 
cau*eoftbelrisbm>aery,478 — probable 
effect  uf  tlie  potato  diseaM  on  the  people, 
479— Mr.  Nicholl'iMkelrh  of  the  d«*uU 
tory  and  idle  hab.ts  of  the  Irish,  ib. — 
the  scramble  for  llie  Government  ■  light 
work,"  480 — a  system  for  the  care  of 
Ibe  sick  recommended,  »^. — the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Relief  Bill  will  be 
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carried,  483 — tlic  duty  of  the  House  o( 
Lunlc  with  regonl  to,  IBl, 

R. 

RugcJ  icUoolfl,  127 ;  and  »«  SchuoU. 
K»lk(»,  Rev.  H.     See  Bntitim, 
RawliiMori.  Major    U.    C. — Ihe  Penisin 
ooneironD  iiifcriptiou  at,  B«tiiitaii  deci- 

Ehend  juid  truailuttrd,  wriUi  a  Metnoir 
y,  413 — ^oiiiciileiic*  in  the  liilwjiret- 
ation  hy  diUitreot  partiM,  414 — Prt»(V»- 
■or  Grotefeod's  diacoverien,  41V-<it^ 
•cripdon  of  Ibe  arrywJieadod  oKamc- 
tera,  416 — ui(iulrir»  Uj  MM.  Mjutiii, 
Itmk,  and  BuiinH>ul.  A.  —  c^implflp- 
lieM  of  [iisseii'a  alphabet,  411 — in- 
diulry  of  Major  Rawlinatm,  t//.  and 
43&-— diaadvantBgci  of  hh  itularcd  \}o- 
Biliuii,  41&~DMets  witb  M.  Wt-Mer- 
gaard,  420 — account  o(  actual  liiitfl- 
rical  diw^oTcries,  ib,  —  tiie  tomb  of 
Cyrus,  it.— 4t«  iiucnptiaii,  421 — m- 
scrtptioiu  commemoralive  of  I>ariua, 
422- — situatiuti  uid  description  of  Qc- 
bistan,  423 — iracrjptiuui  tli«r«,  4'lt~~- 
explanattuu  of  th«  aculpture,  i6,  atul 
42*^Dariu«'  riffht  to  ih«  tkrore  of 
Persia  considered,  426— how  rejffcieiitcd 
in  the  imcriptioiis,  tb. — prediction  r(^- 
tpecting,  42s — trsiMcri'pt  of  part  of  tlie 
Uehiilan  injctlption,  i^. — ttie  Marion 
conspiracy,  43'2^-derivalii)n  of  the  word 
OrwuiKd  Cdiisidircd,  4^',] — iiiscriptiuUB 
at  Perwpul'vs,  i^. — mumtnieut  of  Dariua, 
431— uan^Ffl  of  the  cuiupimtors  agaiust 
tioiwiteB,  (A. 

R«gii!tration  of  titles,  a  genpral  system  of^ 
recommended,  220  n. 

Heynolda,  costume  iti  )>4>rlrail8  by,  395, 

KotnaiiA,  privalf  life  of,  3116. 

ftiiHcll,  Lord  John,  Wis  opiuiona  en 
*  Party,'  241 — Vm  lata  political  policy, 
ib. — hi*  plelge  on  withdrawing  the 
Irish  AmiB  Act,  2;59— remarks  of,  ou 
the  ik>uh1eS[}aDiiih  luaiTiBge  negotiated 
after  tlw  IVoceof  Ulreclit,  403. 


Salt,  OM  food  fnr  cattle,  233  n. 

Schoolii,  Ragged — '  The  second  annnnl 
Uepoit  of  the  Rag:geci->School  Uuioii, 
eatabliabed  for  ihe  support  of  schuols 
fut  die  dcalitute  poor,'  1-27 — de*i:ri|i- 
tinn  of  the  clasi  of  beingi  benefited  by, 
A. — filthy  state  of  some  of  the  tnctro 
politaiii  districts,  129 — origin  of  ragged 
aclooolf,    130  —  difllcultiu    cootendod 


with,  131— zeal  of  ttte  tcachm,  133— 
ttaiistics  of  crime  by  persons  under 
20  years,  133— Kiare]«sii««  of  tiades- 
l^copt*  and  servants,  134— tueaaing  uf 
a  *  Dealer  in  Mariuc  Stores,'  135 — 
uumber  of  toboots  in  existence,  t6, — the 
Juntun*atreeltchoul,  130n— llie  oourre 
of  study,  135 — tbe  industriiil  ctaw,  ih, 
— exnenses  of  tLe  establishmeul,  136 — 
social  cundilioii  uf  tbe  children,  ib. — 
ODecJotes,  13ci,  13U — effect  of  schools, 
140 — proi'iiicial  schools,  ib. — scheme 
for  an  industrial  day-school,  i'^. 

Science,  pbysical,  present  state  of,  03— 
tendenny  to  purine  by  direct  experi- 
ment ihv  more  subtle  elements  of  the 
material  world,  94 — commenoeineDt  of 
tbe  wa  in  cliemistry,  96 — iti  eleo- 
triciiy,  ih. — in  optical  science,  l>7 — 
in  aitrouomy,  9s(  —  tn  geology,  &J) — 
physical  geoRnipliy,  100 — beat,  ib. — 
pbysiology,  ifc. —  increasing  exactness 
of  science  in  all  niethods  of  research, 
101 — Lfieliig's  principle  ou  cumbina- 
tioti  and  decotnpo&iliun  of  maHers, 
101  n — want  of  percejition  among  the 
ancients,  102  —  prt^raa  of  analysa- 
tioii  i(i  cliBmifitry,  103 — of  knowleilge 
in  meteorology,  and  its  phenomena,  ib. 
— in  physical  geugrapUy,  104 — iu  loo- 
logy,  ib, — in  geology,  105 — in  ortro- 
Domy,  ih. — general  ]irogres4  in  instru- 
mental perfectitHi,  lOti  —  the  steam- 
engine,  107 — electricity,  lOS  ;  and  see 
Farad  Ely. 

Scotland,  supeiEcies  uud  population  of, 
in  1841,  209  n  ;  aiu)  sw  Pwr  Jaw. 

Shalcespeara,  editions  of,  byCbarles  Knight 
and  J.  P.  Collipj,  JEsqrs.,  313— Mr. 
Dyce'i  rcooarks  u|iori,  310.  3l6~liis 
high  notion  of  his  calliug,  312 — John- 
sons SI  1  likes i)«»Han  laUiutB,  ib. — his 
riew  of  Uaoilet,  313 — tlie  want  of  a 
new  ediliotJ  of,  ib. — a  wide  field  fur 
discovery  still  ofien,  31S — the  opeuing 
scene  in  Humlet,  ib.  —  Shake Bpoare'ii 
Btciition  to  the  sulillest  minuEiae,  319 
— wwidcrful  CDinpreBsioti  of  ttie  scene, 
320 — charar-teristic  nf  Hamlet,  32I-- 
his  reasons  for  assuming  mudnff'ss,  ib. 
—  the  scenes  between  Hamlet  aiid 
Polonitw,  ib.  327 — Warburlou's  criti- 
cisms, 323 — ihe  scene  with  Hosen- 
crantz  arjd  Guilileniifem,  324  —  the 
'  nielho<l '  in  the  mudtkws  intended  by 
Shakespeare,  329 — tlie  clmriacter  of  Po- 
lonius,  ib. — ihe  acciie  with  Ophelia,  330 
— diflicultirs  of  easy  paaages  viewed 
tlirough  tilt*  raedlum  of  a  wrong  idea, 
332~the  character  of  Hamlet,  3;J3. 

Sheep,  or>e  of  tbo  chief  causes  of  the  pro- 
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■per'rty  of  Rn^Und,  231 — d«tub  re- 
garding, ill  France  uxl  Kitglantl,  |6. — 
exh'ut  of  ih«ep-f&nniDg  iu  England, 
232  «. 
Sitlmuutb,  Hury,  VucouuL,tlift  '  Lifeoud 
Oirretpondence  of,'  Itj  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  (J.  HcUrv.  D.D.,  4S4— Adding 
Uni't  birth  and  early  lif«,486— iutimftcy 
wiUi  Pitt,  4«7,  '1»7— ekclwl  for  De- 
vtSM,  ib. — reluclmnee  (n  tuke  ptirt  in 
dtiWta,  4Bit— Siieiikvribip,  ib.  WJ  m— 
tht  ipadcer'a  »ury,  489 — Uin  inoitt  tn- 
diffpliuablfi  quality  for  tilting  thp  chair, 
•l^»ii~Mr.  Utirke'i  da^tfer  tcene.  4^9 
— antcdotci  of  Mr.  Pitt,  490,  493 — 
Addingtiin  ns  (tiuuicicr,  4tM — mtxepta 
the  commuid  of  a  troop  of  j-«*omaiiry, 
4W — doel  belwwn  Pift  and  Tiimey, 
498 — fpcfcb  on  the  Iriih  Union,  ib. — 
tlte  lirvt  parliamuiit  of  the  Uuiteil  Kiug< 
dom.  497— Cmbiaet  deliUertlimia  un 
CatJiulic  emaitciiHtliuii,'199 — llie  kin^'i 
li>lt«r  til  the  ■[leakiT,  51)1 — censure  due 
to  Pitt,  502 — character  of  I^ord  M  cilmes- 
I)iiry'«  diojict,  5{Vi — tlie  kilig'l  duubll 
atiiing  out  of  tbt*  coronation  oath,  fiOft 
— I>ord  Luogtibnn)U(;h'i  ubcrrvaHutia  on 
the  payment  of  thti  Uonuui  CatlKilic 
cler^.  306 — orriuiifpnientii  for  a  new 
miniitry,  S<(]8  — iiidiiipo*iLi>an  of  the 
king,  51U— Mr.  Addinjton's  prtscrip- 
tion,  01 1  —  Pitt'«  OMUdanco  to  Addiug- 
tou  in  tho  formation  of  a  uew  ministry, 
512 — dittrihutiun  of  offlcw,  ib.- — Can- 
ning's pleasantrivt,  513  and  noU—tlie 
Addington  luintBtry,  514  —  furm  of 
communicalion  b«rwocn  tlje  king  and 
his  mill  iisteis,  51.^ — llin  peace  of  Ami  pub, 
520 — rnpture  between  Pitt  and  Ail- 
dio^toD,  522  —  Dr.  FcUcw't  charge 
a^n«tPitt,524^cominiHion  of  naval 
inqniry,  5^6— mcwaifif  of  March  1R03^ 
627 — Neltuu'i  not*,  ib, —  fwling  be- 
tween Pitt  and  Adtlingtoii,  ib. — iicgo- 
ciaLiutLs  Ix-twecn,  528  —  Pitt'«  own 
tersion,  5'29 — important  rMult  of  the 
n«gociafii>ij,  530— Mr.  Ti«niey'>  ap- 
pointment, 531  —  rciuh  of  die  mo- 
tioiu  of  censure  on  miiiiit?n,  ib. — 
the  King's  letter  to  Addingtuii  rbereon, 
ib.  —  effect  of  Duonaparte'i  intended 
iuTaaion  on  politic^]  parties,  532 — Mr. 
Pitt's  explanatory  Letter  to  the  King, 
333  —  liis  opposition  In  tlio  miuirtry, 
534 — Addington's  resignation,  ih. — the 
King's  letters  to  bim,  I'fr.— Mr.  Pitt's 
niitiisterial  procetdingi,  635 — reoonci- 
liiitian  with  Addiiiiirtuij,,  J36  —  com- 
ments on  Addington's  rvfujial  to  accept 
a  peerage  or  parliamentary  pcovision, 
1*6.— is  orcA(^d  Viscotmt  Siimouth,  537 


— hu  rwignntion  and  its  relmetiun,538 
—his  mignatiun  accepted,  540— Ibe 
style  of  subecriptinn  used  Ijelwei-n  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  ib.  and  naie 
— 4eath  of  Pitt,  54) — ^Sulinonili  joins 
the  *A0  thf  TaUnit'  admiuiitr&tioti, 
543— his  opposition  to  tho  alave-trada 
abolition,  544 — death  of  Kox,  i5.— pro- 
ceedings for  procmitig  the  oilmission  of 
Catholics  to  thcftaff  of  the  army,  .'#45 
— n^ociatioin  with  Canning,  546 — 
ncgociflticHu  wilii  Petceml,  5 17 — in  (i]i- 
pnsidou,  54  S — factioim  tnovemRiii  of, 
550 — condetpnatiun  of  thefTOYemment 
Qnancial  mcorares,  551 — diiaoliition  uf 
Ihv  Duke  nf  Purlland's  adinmislraliun, 
ib, — rjrmatiuiiur  the  Percevul  udminis- 
tratloti,  553 — Sidoivulh  president  of 
tl>«  council,  553— -death  of  Perc4*val,  ib. 
— SIdtnontli  Home  Secretary,  ib. — tl»e 
Moncbesier  riots,  ib. — conduct  of  the 
Gorcrnment,  551 — Canning  ami  Sid- 
mouth collaa^f*,  ib, — Sidmuulh's  re- 
tirement into  priTots  lifA,  555 — bis 
speech  on  the  liomau  Catholic  Kelief 
Bill)  ib. — bis  conduct  on  dw  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  >&.- his  dtatb,  556 — 
diaracter,  557. 

Slavery.     Stt  Greeks. 

Smith,  Dr.  VVm.,bU  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Uomau  Bioj^apby  and  Mytho- 
logy, 35S  iu 

Spanish  Marriag«.     Set  UtrecUu 

Stuarts,  the,  in  Italy,  111 — supporters  of 
the  Jacobite  cause  in  KngUnd,  142— 
memorials  tu  Italy,  143 — failbleastiese 
of  the  Buurbons  to  the  Stuarts,  144 
—  jKilicy  of  Pojie  Clement  XI. 
towards,  ib.  —  the  residence  at  Ur- 
bino,  145— omusemeiits  of,  ib. — Featt 
of  Kerculec,  146  and  nole — death  of 
Moryof  Mt>dena,  Uf — birth  of  Cbaile* 
Kdwonl.  147 — dilfprences  betweoi 
James  and  bis  wife,  ib. — Stuart  relios^ 
14!)  —  exiiedilion  of  1745,  ib.  —  Cox- 
doraV  account  of,  150— character  and 
pursuits  of  Charles  Kdward,  ib. — he 
joins  the  Spaiiisb  Camp  at  Gaeta,  151 
— descent  upon  Scutlaud  pruposcd,  153 
— the  Prince  leaves  Italy,  15.3 — bis  ad* 
rentures,  156 — at  Paris,  157 — arrives 
in  Scotland,  ih. — his  captivating  man- 
ner*, 158  —  the  retreat  from  Derby, 
160 — wanderings,  ib.  —  derntton  of 
Sheridan,  i6- — escape.  161  — in  after 
life,  ib. — marriage,  162 — death,  tZt.— 
funeral,  163 -^  bis  will,  164  —  the 
Duchess  of  Albany,  ib, — tbc  Stuart 
Papers,  166— will  of  Canliul  Vork, 
167. 

Stoam>eugine,  the,  perfectioti  of,  107. 


I 


568 


INDBX. 


Stenie.  363. 

Stoica^&eic  doctrine  on  deitiD]r,&c.,36I. 


TuatioD.    Sm  Malt-tax  and  Inoomfr-taz. 
Toriai,  pbliey  and  inclinatiw  o^  366. 


■U. 

Universitiea,  the  coune  of  study  at  the, 
64—-*  the  ten  yean '  degree  66  « — gen- 
tlemen-bommonen,  7&>-pTivate  tuton, 
73— *CoUegedebt,'77. 

Uibmo.    Sm  Stuarts. 

Utrecht,  treaty  o^  Constderationi  respect- 
ing the  marriage  of  ^  IXike  of  Mcmt- 
penuer,  with  reference  to,  399 — protest 
of  England  respecting^  »&.— probable 
effect  ^t  ^'  uid  411 — interpretation  of 
the  treaty  by  Lord  Palmenton  erro- 
neous, 400 — arowed  contemplation  of 
such  a  mairiage,  401 — the  mission  of 
M.  Pageo^  t6. — the  pnnrisions  of  the 
tnoty  not  heretofom  n^ged  against  mar-; 
riages  of  a  similat  desoiipttoa,  401, 40S' 


— no  mention  of  the  treaty  made  in  the 
first  protest  of  the  British  Minister,  404 
"^ts  governing  principle,  405  —  the 
Acts  of  Renunciation  by  Philip  V. 
and  the  Duke  of  OrXeans,  406 — object 
0^  407— main  porpow  of  the  treaty, 
409— the  *^mily  compaot/  410. 


V. 

Vandyke,  style  of  dress  in  portraits  of, 
893. 

Vicente,  Gil,  character  of  his  wrirings,  169 
— early  life  and  productions  of,  171 
— reasonr  for  his  writing  in  Spaniih, 
173— his  marriage  and  family,  173 — 
poverty,  174 — his  reproof  to  the  clergy, 
175 — his  epitaph,  176 — collected  works 
of,  196— the  *  Cortes  de  Jupiter,'  197 
— Mr,  Garretf  s  *  Auto  de  Gil  Vicente,' 
199. 

W. 

Wellington,  tiie  Duke  of,  opinions  on  the 

discipline  of  the  army,  460,  452. 
Westergaaid,  Bi.  L.    Set  Bawlinaon. 
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